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PRKFAOE 

UTcrin^  -iiis  work  to  mv  fellow  teachers,  ;i  wor<l  of  i;x|jl:m;i- 

ihlG. 

:  l«-.ik  wan  iinfiei-tiikcn  aomo  yoai-s  ago  vrhfn  ilir  writer  ' 
■i;  '.w.nt  of  a  t«xt-lx)ok  adaptec)  to  the  liewi;'  of  Ktii'lciit-' 
f  [\,r  ^I'lionil  firsft  ye;ir  raurso  in  colioge.      is  thi'  work  lia.s 

■  iii<.^:rcs.s(.'<I  povpral  text-books  of  vpri-  similar  aim  hitvc 
ii-j.  iini  it  iniist  be  admitted  that  the  eidl  is  nol  so  inii>ora- 

■  )W  ;i-i  formerly;  and  yet  it  is  hoped  that  the  trciitmont  here 
:i<'l  may  iiioct  some  still  existing  demand  and  so  justify 

,■!  ;ii!!y  berallcx]  (ho  physical  rather  than  IheDHtthcni.-iiirii) 
;•',   !],is  l)ceri  prefeired  in  Kiving  dcfinilionK  and  e\plunii- 

ix'i'iiise  it  is  l>eiipved  that  the  idciiB  presrnti'ti  nrp  more 

r;!ii-:[M:d  and  more  tpnaciously  hold  whon  the  mind  fonn-^ 
-  !■  :i  .-<»r!  of  pielurc  of  the  conditions,  in.siead  of  merely 
;i'fip'  Uiem  with  the  syiiiltol.s  of  a  formula. 

■  ■  .in?  i;iaiiy  minds  that  do  not  pa-sily  grasp  matlienialif  lil 
■.Mif  ■■-,■(■■!  of :;  simple  sort;  and  it  is  often  the  vasM*  al^o  tiiu(  a 
'.  w'r"  m.'iy  i>e  able  to  follow  an  alg'ihraic  dwduction  atpp  by 
.  .■  wry  littliJ  idea  of  the  significance  of  Ihe  wholn  when  he 

.1  ilic  .'-nd.  Alyebra  is  not  lii»  native  tongue  antl  il  takes 
'  r.iMi  linK;  and  exixrriencc  for  him  to  learn  to  think  in  il. 
'  iii'i   ;ill  will  auree  that  for  the  uioi-c  advanced  .study  m' 

-,   .,ia,liei,i.i(ics  is  quite  indispensaWo,   many  will  i;ysM 

..  aeifial  I'oiirse,  which  irt  to  furniwh  to  moat  of  those  lakini; 

:l -it  i(.r\  will  ever  know  of  physics  as  a  scioni^,  the  ideaM 

■  !>-..:;int:s  should  be  preacnted  as  directly  as  possible  :iiiii 
ii'.'Sl  '-ii.ipli'  and  familiar  terms. 

■  iiicn  lins  Ix-ei)  the  central  aim  in  the  preparation  of  this 
i>  'jIm-  liu:  student  clear  and  distinct  conceptions  r)f  the 

I--,  il!  -;■-  ,',i,d  i)hcnomcnrt  of  physics,  and  to  aid  hi-n  ii^  ihink- 
.,,|!.^i,  -I,,,  relations  between  them,  to  the  end  that  he  miiy 

■  'r,''ri.iTip:  of  the  nndorlj-ing  unity  of  tht?  stibjeet;  and  !'i 

■■:i  'Ms  aim  in  such  a  manner  that  students  may  not  be 
■J  by  ;i;iy  iinupcessary  prominence  of  symbolic  niflh'xls, 
•  ;    ih;it   the  treatment  may  have  all  the  cxavVw'^*.  wwV 


/ 

iji'ccision  in  statcineiit  and  rlcduciion  which  ihc  .sulnect  d'Tnimd^ 
This  is  a  large  anibiliun  and  I  cannot  hop»j  to  have  been  u  lul'y 
sih'cessful,  but  1  shall  be  grateful  if  my  attempt  I??  found  in  iiii> 
d(»gieo  to  have  subserved  its  purpose. 

My  grateful  acknowlodgenie!itt<  are  due  to  Dr  (\,  S.  Fuich*^! 
of  the  Univei-sity  of  Wisconsiji,  who  has  ro.id  nearly  all  tin 
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PREFACE  TO  REVISED  EDITION 

Recent  advances  in  physical  science  having  made  il  necc-^  ;^y 
to  rewrite  some  paragraphs  of  the  earlier  edition,  ('specially  i!,.  -■• 
relating  to  X-rays  and  the  electron  theory  of  nudter,  adva;i',:ji' 
has  been  taken  of  the  opportunity  to  make  a  lew  ?:(ldi'ii':::i. 
cluiiiges  which  class-room  experience  has  shown  to  Ik^  dsir.'M.v 
C(»rtaiji  paragraptis  relating  to  force  and  motion,  whi -^  5  ad  mc  =  '; 
int  roduced  Iwfore  the  sect  ion  on  statics,  are  now  pla  cim  1:11;..:;,  ; ' ; 
introductory-  paragraphs  to  kinetics,  wheni  they  Uiil  i^  I    '  ♦  ■• 
with    the   logical    development   of   the    subjecr.     T!..^-    rif 
magnetic  units,  volt,  anij>crc  and  ohm,  are  defined  and  in*  r'.d.    '    . 
earlier  than  before.     The  sections  on  wireless  telegr;;i'hy  ? 
b(HMi  made  more  complete  and  \<ireless  telephony   is  1  »i(  .> 
uptm.     A  sec'tion  also  has  been  added  trcatir.c  of  tlu*  ^.'.\-  • 
photiHueter.     At  the  end  of  the  volume  a  >:]ic»(   dlsrasr-    ' 
Carnot's  cycle  and  the  thermodynamic  basis  ci  tIi'>  ni  >• 
scale  of  terai)erature  h:is  been  introduced  as  an  aiii-cr^ii.- 
proof  is  given  of  Newton's  wave  formula.     Qnilc  a  nii-.-lx  •  ■ 
problems  have  been  added,  but  th(»  old  problems  ha  v(  b<    i. 
U)  serve  their  purpose  well  and  are  for  the  nn>^'\  :>arr  »•■  {  ■■' i\ 

The  author  gratefully  acknowledges  his  ind»'})<i'd:'  -.  T 

G.  S.  Fulcher,  and  to  Professors  W.  E.  ilcKliV'sIi  :;•:  I    i ' 
Miller,  for  valuable  suggestions  and  criticisms. 

Amh?:rst,  Mass,  /.    i.     < 

J  lily y  1917. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Aim  and  Method  op  Physical  Sciences 

1.  Phrslcal  SclenceB. — The  study  of  nature  includes  two 
great  divisions,  biological  and  physical  sciences.  The  former 
includes  those  that  involve  the  complex  phenomena  of  life,'while 
the  latter  are  concerned  with  the  investigation  of  the  fundamental 
phenomena  of  'matter.  Physics  and  Chemistry  are  the  f  undar 
mental  physical  sciences  and  form  the  basis  upon  which  Astron- 
omy, Geology  and  Meteorology  rest  in  investigating  their  special 
lealmB  in  the  world  of  nature.  Formerly  Physics  was  called 
Natural  Philosophy,  in  distinction  from  Nittural  History  which 
described  the  world  of  plants  and  animals. . 

Phjfsics  deals  with  the  properties  and  phenomena  of  inani- 
mate matter  as  affected  by  forces,  and  is  expecially  concerned 
with  the  properties  common  to  all  kinds  of  matter  and  those 
changes  of  form  and  state  which  matter  undergoes  without  being 
changed  in  kind,  as  well  as  such  general  phenomena  as  sound, 
beat,  electricity  and  magnetism.  Chemistry  is  distinguished 
from  Physics  in  that  it  is  chieSy  concerned  with  the  phenomena 
that  result  when  different  kinds  of  matter  are  brought  together 
and  enter  into  combination.  It  deals  largely  with  the  qualities  in 
which  one  kind  of  matter  differs  from  another.  There  are,  how- 
ever, many  points  where  these  sciences  merge  into  each  other,  and 
the  domain  of  pkyncal  chemistry  lies  largely  in  this  borderland. 

9.  The  Aim  of  Phrslcal  Science. — It  is  the  aim  of  physical 
science  so  to  systematize  our  knowledge  of  the  material  world 
that  all  its  phenomena  shall  be  seen  as  special  instances  under  a 
few  far-reaching  and  more  inclusive  generalizations  called  laws. 
And  when  a  given  phenomenon  is  analyzed  in  this  way  into  sepa- 
rate parte  or  phases  each  of  which  is  biit  a  special  case  under  some 
general  law,  the  phenomenon  is  said  to  be  explained. 

In  seeking  an  explanation  we  determine  the  causes  of  the 
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2  INTRODUCTION 

phenomenon  in  question;  that  is,  the  esserilial  circumstances  or 
those  circumstanced  without  which  the  given  event  does  not 
occur;  and  then  we  seek  to  determine  the  efifect  of  each  of  these 
circumstances  separately,  and  exhibit,  if  possible,  each  such 
effect  as  a  special  instance  under  some  general  law. 

For  example,  the  complex  motion  of  a  ball  struck  by  a  bat 
is  found  to  be  dependent  on  the  motion  given  to  it  by  the  blow  of 
the  bat,  on  the  presence  of  the  earth,  and  on  air  resistance. 

We  first  try  and  determine  how  a  body  moves  when  set  free 
in  the  presence  of  the  earth  without  any  initial  blow  or  impulse 
and  in  a  vacuum.  We  find  in  this  way  an  unvarying  rule  of 
motion  that  applies  to  all  bodies  of  whatever  size  or  shape,  and 
we  call  it  the  la^gf  falling  bodies.  That  part  of  the  motion  of 
the  ball  which  depends  only  on  the  nearness  of  the  earth  is  but  a 
special  instance  under  this  law.  Now,  making  allowance  for  the 
motion  due  to  the  earth,  we  seek  to  determine  that  part  of  the 
motion  due  to  the  initial  blow,  and  here  again  we  find  that 
the  actual  motion  seems  to  be  exactly  according  to  a  general  rule 
which  is  found  to  hold  whenever  an  impulsive  force  acts  on  a 
mass.  And  finally  we  investigate  the  effect  of  air  resistance,  de- 
termining how  it  ,affects  a  body  at  rest  and  how  it  modifies  the 
motion  of  a  body  moving  through  it,  and  here  again  certain  gen- 
eral rules  are  found  which  apply  not  only  to  the  special  case  under 
consideration,  but  to  all  cases  of  bodies  moving  through  air. 
When  the  effects  of  all  three  circumstances  are  taken  into  account, 
the  motion  is  found  to  be  exactly  accounted  for,  and  is  then  said 
to  be  explained. 

Leverrier  and  Adams,  in  analyzing  the  motion  of  the  planet 
Uranus,  found  that  after  taking  account  of  all  the  known  circum- 
stances, such  as  the  attractions  of  the  sun  and  other  planets  upon 
it,  there  still  remained  a  part  of  its  motion  which  was  not  ac- 
counted for,  and  assuming  it  to  be  due  to  an  unknown  planet  they 
computed  its  position  and  mass,  and  thus  the  planet  Neptune  wa.s 
discovered. 

But  in  analyzing  oiu*  problem  we  may  go  deeper  and  show  that 
the  motion  of  the  ball  near  the  earth  is  such  as  would  result  from 
a  force  urging  the  two  bodies  together,  and  we  may  then  discover 
that  it  is  merely  a  special  instance  of  the  law  that  all  bodies  are 
influenced  by  forces  urging  them  together  or,  in  other  words,  that 
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all  bodies  attract  each  other.  When  we  can  show  also  that  the 
forces  between  the  air  and  the  moving  body  are  due  to  the  motion 
ipven  to  the  air  and  so  are  simply  particular  exhibitions  of  the 
general  rule  which  holds  whenever  matter  is  set  in  motion,  we  feel 
that  a  still  higher  degree  of  understanding  is  reached. 
.  By  such  a  process  all  the  complex  facts  of  nature  are  assigned 
their  places  in  an  orderly  system.  But  a  limit  is  soon  reached 
beyond  which  the  mind  cannot  go,  because  tliin^ingjaxoiulitiiuted 
bv_ experience,  and  even  in  its  profoundest  theories  and  specula- 
tions the  mind  must  employ  those  conceptions  which  it  has 
obtained  from  the  world  about  it. 

3.  EzperlmeDt. — Physics  is  an  experimental  science,  its  gen- 
eralizations rest  solely  upon  experiment,  and  although  reason- 
ing upon  established  facts  has  often  led  to  the  discovery  of 
new  truths  of  great  importance,  the  final  appeal  must  always 
be  to  experiment.  If  the  deduction  is  thus  disproved,  it  appears 
either  that  the  reasoning  was  wrong  or  that  there  are  certain 
elements  entering  into  the  problem  that  were  neglected.  In 
seeking  for  the  causes  of  such  discrepancies  new  truths  have  often 
been  discovered. 

-  As  experiment  is  a  combination  of  circumstances  brought  about 
for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  truth  of  some  deduction  or  for  the 
discovery  of  new  effects.  The  usual  course  of  an  experimental 
inquiry  is  to  modify  the  circumstances  one  by  one,  noting  the 
corresponding  effect  until  the  infiuence  of  each  is  thoroughly 
understood. 

4.  Necessarr  Assumptions. — In  every  experimental  science 
it  is  assumed  that  the  same  causes  always  produce  the  same 
effects  and  that  the  position  of  the  event  as  a  whole  in  either  time 
or  space  only  affects  the  absolute  time  and  position  of  the  result, 
provided  there  is  no  change  in  the  relative  time  or  apace  relations 
of  the  various  circumstances  involved.  For  example,  if  all  the 
other  circumstances  are  the  same,  a  stone  will  fall  in  exactly  the 
same  manner  next  week  as  it  does  to-day,  or  if  the  solar  system  be 
changing  its  place  in  space  no  change  in  the  manner  of  the  stone's 
falling  will  take  place  from  that  cause  alone. 

Experience  up  to  this  time  has  justified  these  assumptions, 
and  without  them  progress  in  physical  science  would  be 
impoMible. 
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Fundamental  Conceptions 

5.  Force. — Our  ideas  of  force  are  derived  primarily  from 
muscular  effort.  It  requires  an  effort  to'  lift  a  weight,  to  throw 
a  ball,  or  to  compress  a  spring.  The  upward  pull  upon  a  weight 
at  any  instant  while  it  is  being  lifted  is  a  force  acting  on  it,  and 
the  downward  tendency  of  the  weight  which  the  pull  opposes  is 
also  a  force. 

Anything  that  serves  to  accomplish  what  would  require  mus- 
cular exertion  to  bring  about  exerts  a  force.  Thus  a  support 
exerts  a  force  on  the  weight  which  rests  upon  it,  and  the  weight 
exerts  an  equal  and  opposite  force  on  the  support,  compressing  it. 
A  bat  exerts  a  force  against  a  ball  in  giving  it  motion,  a  clock 
spring  exerts  a  force  against  the  stop  that  prevents  it  from 
unwinding. 

6.  Matter. — Through  our  muscular  sense  and  sense  of  touch 
we  are  made  conscious  of  bodies  around  us  which  resist  compres- 
sion, and  may,  therefore,  be  said  to  occupy  space.  Such  bodies 
are  said  to  be  mcUerial  substances  or  made  of  matter. 

Every  object  that  we  know  of  possesses  weight;  that  is,  it  re- 
quires some  muscular  effort  to  support  it,  or  if  it  is  hung  on  a 
spring  the  spring  is  stretched.  What  we  call  its  weight  is  a  force 
urging  it  toward  the  ground,  and  as  the  weight  of  two  quarts  of 
water  is  twice  that  of  one  quart  we  are  led  to  think  of  the  weight 
of  a  body  as  a  proper  measuije  of  the  quantity  of  matter  which  it 
contains. 

But  besides  weight  all  bodies  have  inertia;  that  is,  to  produce  a 
definite  change  per  second  in  the  motion  of  a  body  a  certain  force 
is  required. 

If  a  given  body  is  isolated  from  other  portions  of  matter,  it  may 
be  heated  or  cooled  or  bent  or  twisted  or  compressed  into  small 
volume  or  allowed  to  expand  into  a  large  one,  but  in  all  these 
changes  its  weight  and  its  inertia  remain  unchanged. 

It  will  be  seen  later  that  if  the  body  is  taken  from  one  place 
on  the  earth  to  another  its  weight  also  may  change,  so  that  the 
only  general  property  of  a  given  portion  of  matter  that  cannot 
be  changed  is  its  inertia. 

It  is  this  property,  therefore,  by  which  quantities  of  matter  an- 
defined,  and  two  bodies  which  have  equal  inertias  are  said  to  havi 
equal  masses  or  to  contain  equal  quantities  of  matter. 
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)  actual  comparisoD  of  two  masRes,  however,  is  usually 
t^  weighing,  since  under  the  ordinary  circumstances  of 
ing,  bodies  which  have  equal  weightrfhave  equal  inertias. 
Conservation  of  Matter. — The  mass  of  a  given  portion  of 
r  as  measured  by  its  inertia  cannot  be  changed  by  any 
ts  known  to  man.  Not  only  may  a  piece  of  wood  be  bent 
risted  or  compressed  without  changing  its  mass,  but  it  may 
med  in  the  fire,  and  chemistry  shows  that  if  the  ashes  and 
a  and  gases  that  have  come  from  it  are  collected  and  sepa- 
from  the  gases  of  the  air  with  which  they  may  have  united, 
be  found  that  the  united  mass  of  the  ash  and  the  gases  and 
3  is  the  same  as  the  mass  of  the  original  piece  of  wood. 
B  principle  is  known  as  the  conservation  of  mailer,  and  is 
ished  by  innumerable  experiments,  both  physical  and 
cal. 

Itates  of  Matter. — Different  kinds  of  matter  differ  greatly 
power  of  preserving  their  shape.  Some,  such  as  steel  or 
r,  offer  very  great  resistance  to  any  attempt  to  change  their 
Such  bodies  are  said  to  be  rigid  or  solid  bodies.  Others, 
ater  or  air,  have  no  permanent  shape,  but  Sow  under  the 
of  the  weakest  forces  and  take  the  shapes  of  the  vessels 
ning  them;  they  are  called _^uirfs.  There  are  no  substances 
je  either  perfectly  rigid  or  that  are  perfect  fluids,  for  the 
rigid  bodies  may  be  distorted,  and  those  substances  that 
lost  freely  offer  some  resistance  to  change  of  form, 
©me  cases  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  a  substance  is  to  be 
led  as  solid  or  fluid. 

ids  are  again  divided  into  liquids  and  gaaes.  Liquids  are 
fluids  that  can  have  a  free  surface  and  do  not  change  much 
jme  under  great  changes  in  pressure.  A  mass  of  liquid  has 
iy  definite  bulk  though  no  permanent  shape.  Water  is  an 
tie  of  a  liquid. 

M,  on  the  other  hand,  are  fiuids  that  do  not  have  a  free  sur- 
>ut  completely  fill  the  containing  vessel,  however  much  it 
e  enlarged. 

laas  of  gas  may  be  regarded  as  having  neither  permanent 
nor  size,  since  both  of  these  are  entirely  determined  by  the 
which  contains  it.    Air  is  a  familiar  example  of  a  gas. 
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1  yard  =  .91.43835  cm. 
1  foot   =  30.47946  cm. 

13.  Unit  of  Mass. — The  unit  of  mass  in  the  C.  G.  S.  system 
is  the  gram,  or  one-thousandth  part  of  the  standard  kilogram, 
which  is  a  mass  of  platinum  kept  at  Paris  and  known  as  the 
Kilogramme  des  Archives.  The  standard  kilogram  was  intended 
to  represent  the  exact  mass  of  a  cubic  decimeter  of  distilled  water 
at  its  greatest  density  or  at  the  temperature  4®C. 

The  gram  is,  therefore,  equal  to  the  mass  of  a  cubic  centimeter 
of  pure  water  at  4®C.  This  relation  between  the  cubic  centimeter 
and  the  gram  is  exceedingly  convenient,  for  it  enables  us  to  de- 
termine the  volume  of  an  irregular  vessel  from  the  weight  of  water 
which  it  can  contain.  But  it  is  not  a  direct  relation  Uke  that 
between  the  unit  of  length  and  unit  of  volume.  Aside  from  con- 
venience, there  is  no  reason  why  a  cubic  centimetet  of  copper  or 
mercury  or  of  anything  else  might  not  have  been  taken  as  the 
unit  of  mass.  . 

Since  two  masses  may  be  compared  with  a  far^jigher  dVee 
of  accuracy  than  that  with  which  the  weight  of  a  cubic  centi- 
meter of  water  can  be  determined,  the  Kilogramme  des  Archives 
is  the  real  standard  on  which  all  metric  weights  are  based. 

14.  Unit  of  Time. — Intervals  of  time  are  always  compared 
by  the  motions  of  bodies.  Two  intervals  of  time  are  defined  as 
equal  when  a  body,  moving  under  exactly  the  same  circumstances 
in  both  cases,  moves  as  far  in  the  one  time  as  in  the  other.  The 
heavenly  bodies  have  in  their  motions  always  furnished  measures 
of  time.  One  of  the  simplest  natural  units  of  time  is  the  period  of 
rotation  of  the  earth,  which  is  the  interval  of  time  between  two 
succesive  meridian  passages  of  the  same  star.  This  is  known  as 
the  sidereal  day,  and  time  reckoned  in  this  way  is  called  sidereal 
time.  By  considering  the  possible  effect  of  tidal  friction  in  re- 
tarding the  earth's  motion,  Adams  concludes  that  the  period  of 
rotation  of  the  earth  has  not  changed  by  more  than  one-thirtieth 
of  a  second  in  3000  years. 

The  ordinary  day  is  determined  not  by  the  rising  and  setting 
of  the  stars,  but  by  the  motion  of  the  sun.  When  the  sun  is  on  the 
meridian  it  is  said  to  be  solar  or  apparent  noon.  The  interval 
of  time  between  two  successive  apparent  noons  is  called  the  appar- 
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ent  or  solarday.  Itis  this  time  which  is  indicated  by  the  sun  dial. 
By  means  of  clocks,  which  are  machines  constructed  to  run  with 
great  uniformity,  one  solar  day  may  be  compared  with  another, 
and  it  is  thus  found  that  they  are  not  of  equal  length.  The 
average  length  of  the  solar  days  in  a  year  is  known  as  the  mean 
solar  day. 

The  ordinary  standard  time  used  in  everyday  life  is  mean  solar 
time. 

The  unit  of  time  in  the  C.  G.  S.  system  is  the  mean  solar  second 
or  the  86400th  part  of  a  mean  solar  day. 


MFXHANICS 

I.  GENERAL  PRINCIPLES 

15.  Definitions. — Mechanics  treats  of  the  motions  of  masses 
and  of  the  efifect  of  forces  in  causing  or  modifying  those  motions. 
It  includes  those  cases  where  forces  cause  relative  motions  of  the 
the  different  parts  of  an  elastic  body  causing  it  to  change  its  shape 
or  size,  as  when  a  gas  is  compressed  or  a  spring  bent.  Such 
changes  in  size  or  shape  of  dififcrent  portions  of  a  body  are  called 
strains.  Bodies  which  do  not  suffer  strain  when  acted  on  by 
forces  are  said  to  be  rigid. 

All  known  bodies  yield  more  or  less  to  distorting  or  compressing  forces, 
but  when  considering  the  motion  of  a  body  as  a  whole,  all  bodies  in  which 
the  strains  are  small  may  be  rej^ardeil  as  practically  rigid.  Thus  we  may 
treat  the  motion  of  a  grindstone  or  of  a  shell  from  a  rifled  gun  as  though 
these  bodies  were  rigid,  though  we  know  that  they  are  slightly  strained  by 
the  forces  acting. 

Mechanics  is  usually  subdivided  into  kinematics  and  dynamics. 

Kinenmtics  treats  of  the  characteristics  of  different  kinds  of 
motion,  and  of  the  modes  of  strain  in  elastic  bodies  without  refer- 
ence to  the  forces  involved. 

Dynamics  treats  of  the  efTect  of  forces  in  causing  or  modifying 
the  motions  of  masses  and  in  producing  strains  in  elastic  bodies. 

It  is  usual  to  treat  dynamics  under  the  heads  statics  and  kinetics. 

Statics  is  that  part  of  dynamics  which  deals  with  bodies  in 
equilibrium  or  when  the  several  forces  that  may  be  involved  are 
so  related  as  to  balance  or  neutralize  each  other,  so  far  as  giving 
motion  to  the  bpdy  as  a  whole  is  concerned. 

Kinetics  is  that  part  of  dynamics  which  treats  of  the  effect  of 
forces  in  changing  the  motions  of  bodies. 

Ideas  and  Definitions  of  Kinematics  j' 

16.  Motion  Relative. — When  a  body  is  changing  its  position  [. 

it  is  said  to  be  in  motion.     There  is  no  way  of  fixing  the  ixjsition  d 
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of  a  body  except  by  its  distance  from  surrounding  objects.  When 
it  is  said,  therefore,  that  a  body  has  moved,  it  is  always  meant  that 
there  has  been  achange  in  its  position  with  reference  tosome  other 
objects  regarded  aa  fixed,  or  in  other  words,  there  has  been  relative 
motion.  Thus  we  know  only  relative  motion,  and  when  we 
speak  of  an  object  as  at  rest  we  usually  mean  with  reference  to 
that  part  of  the  earth's  surface  in  our  vi<;inity, 

17.  Displacement. — The  distance  In  a  straight  line  from  one 
position  of'  the  body  to  another  is  called  its  displacement  from 
the  firat  poeitio^.  To  completely  dcscril>e  any  displacement,  its 
amount  and  direction  must  both  be  given. 

If  an  extended  rigid  body  is  displaced,  as  when  a  book  is  moved 
on  a  table,  it  may  be  moved  in  such  a  way  that  its  edges  will  re- 
main parallel  to  their  original  directions,  in  which  cose  the  dis- 
placements of  all  points  in  the  body  will  be  the  same  both  in 
amount  and  direction.  The  motion  is  said  to  be  one  of  simple 
Irantlalion  without  Totation.  But  in  general  when  a  rigid  body  is 
moved  there  is  rotation  as  well  as  translation,  so  that  to  bring  it 
into  the  second  position  from  the  first  we  may  first  imagine  it  to 
be  translated  till  some  point  in  the  object  is  brought  into  its 
second  position.  Then  by  a  rotation  about  a  suitable  axis 
through  that  point  the  whole  body  may  be  brought  into  the  sec- 
ond position. 

IS.  Vectors  and  Their  RepresentattoD. — All  quantities  wrnch 
involve  the  idea  of  direction  as  well  as  amount  are  said  to  be 
vtetor  quantities  or  vectors.  Such  are  displacements,  velocities, 
forces,  etc.  While  quantities  having  magnitude  only,  without 
any  reference  to  direction,  are  known  as  scalar  quantities.  Vol- 
ume, density,  mass,  and  energy  are  scalar  magnitudes.  A  vector 
qy  vtity  is  represented  by  a  straight  line  which  indicates  by  its 
^''        tion  the  direction  of  the  vector,   and   by   its   length   the 

^iutude  of  the  vector,  the  length  being  measured  in  any  con- 
TOiient  units,  provided  the  same  scale  is  used  throughout  any 
one  diagram  or  construction. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  a  vector  represented  by 
a  line  AB  is  not  the  same  as  that  represented  by  BA,  one  is  the 
opposite  of  the  other,  or  AB  =  —BA.  This  will  be  evident  if 
AB  represent  a  displacement  from  A  ta  B.  A  displacement  BA 
will  exactly  undo  what  the  other  accomplished,  and  brln^  tU« 
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body  back  to  its  starting  point.  The  straight  line  representing 
a  vector  is,  therefore,  commonly  represented  with  an  arrow-head 
indicating  its  positive  direction. 

19.  Composition  of  Displacements. — If  a  man  in  a  railway 
car  were  to  go  directly  across  from  one  side  to  the  other,  say  from 

A  to  5  (Fig.  1),  then  the  line  AB 
^  will  represent  both  in  amount  and 
direction  his  displacement  con- 
sidered only  with  respect  to  the 
car.  But  if  the  car  is  in  motion 
and  in  the  meantime  has  advanced 
through  the  distance  AC,  the  man 
will  evidently  come  to  D  instead 
of  to  JS.  The  displacement  of  the  car  with  reference  to  the  earth 
IB  AC  and  the  displacement  of  the  man  relative  to  the  earth  is 
AD.  This  is  called  the  resultant  displacement  of  the  man,  of 
which  AB  and  AC  are  the  components. 

Another  way  of  stating  this  is  that  the  man  received  simulta^ 
neously  two  displacements  AB  and 
AC,  for  if  he  had  not  been  displaced 
in  the  direction  AC  he  would  have 
gone  to  £,  while  if  he  had  not  had  the 
displacement  AB  he  would  have  been 
carried  to  C. 

From  the  above  it  is  evident  that 
the  resultant  of  any  number  of  simul- 
taneous displacements  may  be  found 
just  as  if  they  had  been  taken  suc- 
cessively. 

For  example,  let  it   be  required 
to  find  the  resultant  of  foiu*  displace- 
ments  represented  in    amount  and 
direction  by  the  vectors  A,  B,  C,  D. 
If  A  were  the  only  displacement,  the 
body  would  be  brought  from  0  to  a,  but  B  is  also  a  component  J 
displacement,  therefore  draw  B'  equal  and  parallel  to  B,  and  the  ' 
result  of  the  two  displacements  will  be  represented  by  the  distance 
0  6.     Then  in  like  manner  draw  C  and  D'  equal  and  parallel,  b0*  ^ 
spectively,  to  C  and  D,  and  it  is  clear  that  the  result  of  the  four 
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displacemcQts  on  abody  originally  at  0  would  be  to  transfer  it  to  0'. 
Therefore  the  resultant  of  the  four  displacements  la  the  single  dis- 
placement R,  and  this  is  so  whether  the  component  displacements 
occur  eimultanecnisly  or  succeaeively.  The  particular  order  in 
which  the  several  components  are  taken  is  quite  immaterial. 

ThlB  construction  by  which  the  resultant  is  found  is  called  the 
diagram  of  displacements,  it  is  perfectly  general  and  applies 
whether  the  components  are  in  the  same  plane  or  not. 

SO.  Composition  of  Vectors. — The  above  construction  is  a  par- 
ticular instance  of  the  addition  or  composition  of  vectors.  By  a 
precisely  similar  process  the  resultant  of  any  set  of  vectors  may 
be  obtained  whether  they  represent  forces,  velocities,  momenta, 
or  any  other  quantities  having  direction  as  well  as  magnitude. 

tl.  Besolotlon  of   DIs-  ^ 

pbwements. — There  is 
only  one  resultant  displace- 
ment that  can  be  found 
when-  the  components  are 
given,  in  whatever  order 
they  may  be  taken.  If  it 
is  required,  however,  to  re^  *p 
toiae  a  given  displacement 
into  its  components,  there 
are  an  infinite  number  of 
ways  in  which  it  may  be  *^'''  ■*■ 

done.  ForexamplejthedispIacementAB  (Fig.  3)  may  be  regarded 
as  having  Ac  and  cB  as  its  components,  or  Ad  and  dB  or  Ae  and 
tB,  oritmay  be  considered  the  resultant  of  the  three  displacements 
Aff,  gh,  hB.  Or  if  any  broken  line  whatever  be  taken  starting  at 
A  and  terminating  at  ^,  AB  will  evidently  be  the  resultant  of  the 
displacements  which  are  represented  in  amount  and  direction  by 
the  aoveral  parts  of  the  broken  line. 

m.  BesolTfnc  of  Vectors. — What  has  been  just  said  of  the 
rcflohring  of  a  dbplacement  into  components  is  equally  true  of 
the  resolving  of  any  other  vectors  whatever  into  component  vec- 
tors, and  applies  to  the  resolution  of  velocities,  forces,  etc. 

13.  Velocity. — The  velocity  of  a  body  is  the  rate  at  which  it 
passes  over  distance  in  time.  It  is  a  vector  quantity,  its  direc- 
tion being  as  important  as  its  amount.    The  term  speed  is  famil- 
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ilary  used  to  express  the  amount  of  velocity  without  reference  to 
its  direction.  Two  bodies  may  be  moving  with  the  same  speed, 
but  if  they  are  not  going  in  the  same  direction  their  velocities 
are  different. 

This  is  the  strict  use  of  the  word  velocity;  it  is  often  somewhat 
loosely  used  to  express  merely  the  speed  of  motion. 

94.  Constant  Velocity. — When  a  body  moves  in  a  straight 
line  always  passing  over  equal  distances  in  equal  times  it  is  said 
to  have  constant  or  uniform  velocity.  It  is  evident  that  the 
motion  must  \^  in  a  straight  line,  otherwise  the  direction  of  the 
velocity  would  not  be  constant. 

In  this  case  of  motion  if  the  length  of  any  part  of  the  path  be 
divided  by  the  time  taken  for  the  body  to  traverse  that  portion, 
the  result  is  what  is  called  the  rate  of  motion,  or  the  distance 
passed  over  per  unit  time,  and  is  the  same  whatever  part  of  the 
path  may  be  chosen.  It  is  this  quantity  which  is  the  speed  or 
the  amount  of  the  velocity. 

Thus  when  a  train  is  moving  with  constant  velocity,  the  number  of  miles 
run  in  a  given  time  divided  by  that  time  expressed  in  hours,  is  the  Bpeed 
in  miles  per  hour. 

25.  Variable  Velocity- — When  cither  the  rate  or  direction  of 

,  motion  of  a  particle  is  changing,  it 

^      f      ^  is  said  to  \)c  moving  with  variable 

velocity.  Thus  the  velocity  is  vary- 
ing in  case  of  a  falhng  l)ody  which  constantly  gains  in  speed  or 
in  case  of  a  railway  train  rounding  a  curve  where  the  direction  of 
motion  is  changing. 

To  understand  what  is  meant  by  the  i^peed  of  motion  at  apa^ 
ticular  point  when  the  velocity  is  constantly  changing  we  may 
consider  a  short  portion  b  c  (Fig.  4)  of  the  path  of  tlie  body  having 
at  its  middle  the  point  a  at  which  the  speed  is  to  be  determined. 
Divide  the  length  of  b  c  by  the  time  taken  by  the  body  in  travers- 
ing it.  The  result  will  be  what  may  b(»  calh^d  tlie  average  speed 
over  that  part  of  the  path.  If,  now,  the  part  chosen  is  taken 
smaller  and  smaller,  always  having  the  given  point  at  its  center, 
tlie  average  velocities  thus  found  will  approximate  more  and  more 
nearly  to  the  true  velocity  at  the  given  point,  and  that  value 
which  these  successive  approximations  continually  approach  as  a 
limit,  as  the  distance  b  c  approaches  zero,  is  the  speed  of  motion  at 
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the  point  a.  At  each  inataot  a  body  has  a  certain  speed,  but  it 
may  not  be  constant  even  for  the  shortest  interval  of  time  that 
can  be  conceived. 

So  also  with  regard  to  the  dire^on  of  motion.  If  the  body 
morea  in  a  curved  path,  its  direction  of  motion  at  any  point  is  the 
directioQ  of  the  tangent  to  the  curve  at  that  point,  and  as  the 
direction  of  the  tangent  constantly  changes  as  we  pass  along  the 
curve,  80  the  direction  of  the  velocity  in  such  a  case  may  be  differ- 
ent at  one  point  from  what  it  is  at  a  neighboring  one,  however 
near  together  the  two  points  may  be. 

26.  Composition  of  Velocities. — If  a  body  has  at  any  instant 
several  component  velocities,  the  resultant  velocity  may  be 
found  by  the  vector  diagram  as  in  the  case  of  the  composition  of 
displacements.  ^ 

For  instance,  suppose  a  ball  is 
thrown  in  a  moving  railway  car, 
it  is  required  to  find  the  velocity 
of  the  ball  with  reference  to  the 
earth.     Let   AB    represent   the 

velocity  of  the  railway  car,  say    

50  ft.  per  second,  and  let  AC  be 

the  velocity  of  the  ball  as  thrown  "' 

obliquely  across  the  car  with  a  velocity  of,  say,  40  ft.  per  second. 

Then,  laying  off  the  vectors  AB  and  BD  with  the  proper  relative 

direction  and  length,  the  resultant  velocity  is  represented  by  the 

vector  -AD,  which  is  found  by  measurement  (using  the  same 

scale  as  in  laying  off  AB  and  BD)  to  be  76  ft.  per  second,  and  this 

ia  the  resultant  speed  of  the  ball  relative  to  the  earth.    If  the  angle 

between  AB  and  AC  is  given,  the  side  AD  of  the  triangle  ABD 

may  be  calculated  by  trigonometry,  using  the  formula 

AD*  -  AB*  +  AC  +  2AB.  AC.  cos  CAB. 

S7.  BesolnUon  of  Velocities. — Any  given  velocity  may  also  be 
resolved  into  component  velocities.  For  instance,  suppose  a 
man  is  rowing  a  boat  with  a  velocity  of  10  ft.  per  second  in  a 
direction  making  an  angle  of  30°  with  the  straight  shore  of  a  lake, 
and  it  is  required  to  determine  how  fast  he  is  moving  along  the 
flhors  and  how  fast  he  is  moving  out  into  the  lake.  Let  AB 
(Tig.  6)  represent  a  velocity  of  10  ft.  per  second.     Draw  AC  poral- 
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lei  with  the  shore  and  making  an  angle  of  30^  with  AB.  Draw 
CB  perpendicular  to  ilC.  Then  AC  and  CB  will  represent  two 
velocities,  one  parallel  to  the  shore  and  one  at  right  angles  to  it, 

whose  resultant  is  AB. 
Therefore  the  boat  may  be 
regarded  as  having  a  velocity 
AC  parallel  with  the  shore 
and  a  velocity  CB  at  right 
angles  to  it,  and  the  amounts 
Pio.  6.  of  these   may  be  found   by 

measurement,  using  the  same 
scale  as  in  laying  off  AB.  Or  we  may  calculate  them  by  trigo- 
nometry, for 


AC  =  AB.cos  30° 
CB  =  AB.sin30*' 


AC  =  8.66  ft.  per  second 
CB  =  5      ft.  per  second 


It  is  frequently  necessary  in  practice  to  resolve  a  velocity  or 
other  vector  into  two  components  which  are  mutually  at  right 
angles  as  in  the  case  just  discussed,  and  so  this  case,  while  one  of 
the  simplest,  is  one  of  much  importance. 

28.  Acceleration. — When  the  velocity  of  a  body  changes  either 
in  amount  or  direction  the  motion  is  said  to  be  accelerated,  and 


B 
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the  change  in  velocity  per  unit  time,  or  the  time  rate  of  change ; 
of  the  velocity,  is  called  the  rate  of  acceleration  or  simply  the 
acceleration. 

Change  in  velocity  may  always  be  thought  of  as  due  to  the  bod} 
receiving  an  additional  component  velocity  which  is  compounded 
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with  the  origiDal  velocity,  the  velocity  after  the  change  being  the 
resultant  of  the  two^^^ 

For  example,  in  tl^^^ftr  diagram  of  figure  7  a  body  moving  in 
a  straight  line  is  repninted  as  having  a  velocitu^  at  A  and  a 
greater  velocity  vi  at  B,  The  .gain  in  velocity  i^^Bresentcd  by 
the  vector  C  which  must  be  added  to  f  i  to  give  va.  The  average 
rate  of  acceleration  between  A  and  B  is  therefore  found  by  divid- 
ing C,  the  increase  in  velocity,  by  the  time  taken  by  the  body  in 
passing  from  AtoB.  In  the  second  diagram  vs  is  less  than  I'l,  and 
so  the  change  in  velocity  is  represented  by  the  arrow  D  and  is 
negative  or  opposite  to  the  original  m^ion.  In  the  third  case 
figured  the  motion  is  along  a  curve  and  the  velocity  at  R  in  nnt.  in 
the  same  direction  as  the  velocity  at  4 1  but  a  velocity  represented 
by  E  if  compounded  with  i^i  will  give  vt  as  the  resuCtant.  The 
velocity  E,  is  therefore  the  change  in  velocity  between  A  and  B, 
and  dividing  it  by  the  time  during  which  the  change  has  taken 
place  or  the  time  of  motion  from  A  to  B,  the  average  rate  of 
acceleration  between  A  and  B  is  found. 

S9.  Acceleration  In  BectlUnear  Motion. — If  the  motion  is  in  a 

straight  line  the  velocity  changes  only  in  amount  and  not  in 

direction,   and  the  acceleration  is  calculated  by  dividing  the 

change  in  speed  during  a  given  interval  of  time  by  the  time  inter- 

val.    Or,  expressing  it  in  a  formula, 

i>  —  u 
a  -  -,- 

where  u  represents  the  velocity  at  the  beginning  of  the  interval 
of  time  t  while  v  represents  the  velocity  at  its  end.  This  formula 
^ves  in  general  the  average  rate  of  Rcceleration  during  the 
imterral  of  tim«  t,  but  if  the  acceleration  is  constant  it  gives  the 
actual  rate. 

Thus  if  a  ball  with  a  velocity  of  50  ft.  per  second  has,  after 
one-half  second,  a  velocity  of  40  ft.  per  second  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, the  average  rate  of  the  acceleration  during  the  interval  is 

the  negative  sign  indicating  that  the  acceleration  is  opposite  in 
diiection  to  the  original  velocity  and  therefore  the  velocity  is 
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30.  Composition  and  Resolution  of  Accelerations, — When  a 
moving  body  has  several  different  acc^flj^ons,  as  when  a  man 
in  a  railway  car  starts  to  walk  in  the  ^^H^ilc  the  speed  of  the 
train  is  chanajg^or  while  it  is  rounding  a  c^^,  the  several  accelera- 
tions may  bl^JPipoundcd  and  their  resultant  found  just  as  with 
other  vectors.  So  also  an  acceleration  may  be  resolved  into  two 
or  more  components. 

Problems 

1.  A  man  walks  H  'nile  in  10  minutes.     What  is  Ins  average  velocity  in 

feet  per  second?  ^ 

8.  A  train  has  a  velocity  of  30  miles  per  hour;  what  is  its  velocity  in  feet 

per  second? 
8.  A  bicycle  rider  is  traveling  north  at  the  rate  of  10  miles  per  hour.     If 

the  wind  is  blowing  from  the  east  at  the  rate  of  6  miles  per  hour,  what  is 

its  apparent  direction  and  velocity  to  the  rider?    Show  the  direction  by 

a  diagram. 

4.  A  man  rows  a  boat  at  the  rate  of  4  miles  per  hour,  making  an  angle  of 
30°  with  the  straight  shore  of  the  lake.  How  fast  is  he  moving  away 
from  the  shore? 

5.  Draw  a  diagram  to  scale  showing  the  direction  in  which  a  man  must  row 
across  a  river  in  onier  to  reach  a  point  directly  opposite,  if  he  rows  3 
miles  per  hour  while  the  speed  of  the  current  is  2  miles  per  hour. 

6.  If  the  river  in  the  last  problem  is  }^  mile  broad,  how  long  does  it  take  to 
cross  it  as  described,  and  what  is  the  velocity  of  the  boat  relative  to  the 
shore? 

7.  A  ball  rolling  down  an  incline  has  a  velocity  of  60  cm.  per  sec.  at  a 
certain  instant,  and  11  seconds  later  it  has  attaincfl  a  velocity  of  181  cm. 
per  sec.     Find  its  acceleration. 

8.  A  body  having  an  initial  velocity  of  GO  ft.  per  sec.  has  an  acceleration 
—32  ft.  per  sec.  per  sec.  Find  its  velocity  at  the  end  of  1,  2,  and  3 
seconds. 

9.  A  railroad  train  having  a  velocity  of  40  miles  ]>er  hour  is  brought  to  rest 
in  1  minute.     Find  the  acceleration  in  foot  per  second  per  second. 

FinST   PUINCIPLES   OF    DYNAMICS  -< 

31.  First  Law  of  Motion. — When  a  ball  on  a  table  starts  to. 
roll,  experience  eonvincos  us  either  that  the  table  is  not  level  or 
that  some  external  force  has  caused  the  motion.     On  the  other   ' 
hand,  when  we  see  a  ball  that  has  been  set  rolling  on  a  level  table^  ' 
gradually  losing  its  speed,  we  are  equally  satisfied  that  there  is 
some  force  resisting  its  motion.    For  it  is  found  in  such  a  case 
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that  if  the  table  is  made  smoother  and  if  air  resistance  is  gotten 
rid  of,  the  ball  loses  speed  much  more  slowly  than  before.  We 
are  thus  satisfied  that  if  there  were  no  force  resisting  its  motion 
the  speed  of  the  ball  would  remain  unchanged. 

This  conviction,  arrived  at  through  experience,  was  clearly 
enunciated  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton  in  the  first  of  his  celebrated  Laws 
of  Alotion,  published  in  his  Principia,  in  1686. 
^^■Firtt  Law  o/  Motion. — Every  body  continues  in  its  state  of  rest, 
or  of  moving  with  constant  velocity  in  a  straight  line,  unless  acted 
upon  by  some  external  force. 

32.  Dtflciuslon  of  the  First  Law  of  Motion. — The  first  law 
asserts  that  force  is  not  required  to  keep  a  body  in  motion,  but 
simply  to  change  its  state  of  motion.  After  a  railroad  train  has 
attained  a  constant  speed  the  entire  force  of  the  locomotive 
is  spent  in  overcoming  the  various  resistances  that  oppose  the 
motion,  such  as  friction  of  wheels  and  bearings  and  air  resistance. 
But  for  these  the  train  would  maintain  it«  speed  without  aid  from 
t^e  locomotive. 

Therefore,  when  any  object  is  observed  to  be  at  rest  or  moving 
with  constant  speed  in  a  straight  line,  we  conclude  cither  that  no 
external  force  acts  upon  the  body,  or  that  whatever  forces  act 
are  bo  related  as  to  neutralize  or  balance  each  other. 

Since  we  meaaurc  equal  times  by  the  cquni  angleH  through  nliic-h  the  e&rth 
haa  moved,  the  law  that  freely  movinf;  liodiea  ninvc  through  equul  (listancea 
in  cqu&l  times  may  seem  simply  a  cun-sequence  of  the  inudc  of  [Icfmlns  equal 
times  and  without  any  physical  significance.  But  the  Htntement  iif  tiie  law 
reBlly  asserts  the  physical  fact  that  in  case  of  any  t\Po  bodifs  tchalrrfr,  umirled 
on  by  exUrrnd  force*,  ichile  one  bfnty  rriofes  throitgh  Kiiccenjni'e  cqiinl  distnnett, 
tkt  dutonCM  trwierted  nmullaneoUBly  by  Ike  other  body  arc  also  equal  among 

That  thia  is  true  whatever  the  nature  of  tlie  Wlics  eoncemeil  is  a  fact  of 
nature  that  rasta  on  experience,  and  cannot  be  regarded  an  knovm  a  priori. 


—The  property,  common  to  all  kinds  of  matter, 
that  no  material  body  can  ha%'C  its  state  of  rest  or  motion  changed 
without  the  action  of  sonic  forcCj  is  known  as  inertia.  The 
amount  offeree  required  to  produce  a  given  change  in  the  motion 
ctf  a  body  depends  both  on  the  body  and  on  tlie  suddenness  of  tlie 
change  to  be  produced. 

Any  force  however  small  can  give  as  great  a  velocity  as  may  be 

^  -a^  -.s f« 
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desired  to  any  ffiass   however  great,  provided  it  acts  for  a  long 
enough  time. 

If  a  weight  rests  on  a  sheet  of  paper  on  a  table  it  may  be  drawn 
along  by  means  of  the  paper,  for  there  is  friction  between  the  two 
and  it  requires  a  certain  force  to  slip  the  one  over  the  other. 
//,  therefore^  we  do  not  aiternpt  to  accelerate  the  weight  too  rapidly, 
the  friction  will  move  the  weight  along  with  the  paper.  But  if 
we  attempt  to  start  the  weight  suddenly,  or  change  its  velocity 
suddenly  while  moving,  the  paper  will  at  once  slip  from  under  it, 
for  the  force  required  to  produce  the  sudden  change  of  motion  is 

greater  than  the  friction  between  the  two. 

Again  if  a  10-lb.  weight  (Fig.  8)  is  hung  by  a 
cord  from  a  fixed  support  and  if  it  is  drawn 
steadily  downward  by  a  piece  of  the  same  cord 
attached  to  it  underneath,  the  cord  will  break 
above  the  weight,  for  the  force  exerted  by  the 
lower  cord  upon  the  weight  will  cause  it  to  move 
do.wnward,  straining  the  upper  cord  with  the  com- 
bined force  due  both  to  the  weight  and  the  pull. 
But  a  sudden  pull  will  break  the  cord  below  the 
weight.  For  in  consequence  of  its  inertia  thd 
weight  cannot  be  set  in  motion  as  suddenly  as 
the  cord  is  pulled  without  the  exertion  of  a  greater 
force  than  the  cord  is  able  to  bear,  so  that  the 
cord  breaks  even  before  the  weight  has  moved 
downward  cnou^  to  strain  the  upper  cord  to  the 
breaking  point. 

The  complete  statement  of  the  effect  of  a  force 
upon  the  motion  of  a  body  is  embodied  in  Newton's  Second  Law 
of  Motion,  and  will  be  discussed  when  we  take  up  the  study  of 
Kinefics  (§03). 

.34.  Measure  of  MasK. — Tho  inertias  of  bodies  may  be  com-* 
pared  quantitativelj'^  l>y  the  amounts  of  force  required  to  acceler- 
ate them  at  the  same  rate,  and  when  they  are  thus  compared  it 
is  found  that  the  inertia  of  a  given  portion  of  inaUer  is  always  the 
same  and  cannot  be  increased  or  diminished  by  any  known  process. 
Consequently  the  inertia  of  a  body  is  the  sum  of  the  inertias  of  its 
several  parts,  the  inertia  of  two  quarts  of  water  is  twice  that  of 
one  quart  whether  t  bined  or  separate. 


B 
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It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  quantity  of  matter  in  a  body,  or  its 
maaa  oh  it  is  called,  is  measured  by  its  inertia  as  compared  with 
that  of  some  standard  piece  of  matter  taken  as  the  unit  of  mass. 

Therefore,  misses  are  said  to  be  equal  which  acquire  equal  ve-  ^^,^ 
locities  when  acted  on  by  equal  forces  for  the  same  length  of  time. 
For  example,  suppose  two  masses  are  drawn  side  by  side  over  a 
frictionless  surface  by  two  spring  balances  at  such  a  rate  that 
each  balance  is  kept  constantly  stretched,  say  to  the  4-oz.  point, 
flo  that  they  exert  equal  forces;  then,  if  the  masses  after  starting 
together  keep  pace  with  each  other,  they  are  acquiring  velocity  at 
the  same  rate  and  consequently  are  equal. 

Of  course  such  an  experiment  serves  chiefiy  to  illustrate  what  is 
meant  by  saying  that  equal  masses  have  equal  inertias,  for  it 
would  be  impossible  to  directly  compare  masses  in  this  way  with 
any  degree  of  accuracy. 

The  actual  comparison  of  masses  is  accomplished  with  great 
accuracy  by  weigking;  for  it  is  found  that  masses  which  have 
equal  inertias  have  also  equal  weights,  provided  they  are  weighed 
in  a  vacuum  at  the  same  point  on  the  earth.     (§102.) 

35.  Measure  of  rorce. — Aforcemaybemeasuredin  three  ways:   I 

'1.  By  the  weight  that  it  can  aupporl.  This  is  the  gravitation 
method. 

2.  Byita  power  to  strain  an  elastic  body,  as  in  the  ordinary  spring      , . 

balance. 

3.  By  iU  power  to  give  motion  to  a  mass.  This  is  tlie  dynamical 
method.  '" 

The  first  method  is  very  convenient  and  forms  the  basis  of  most 
measurements  of  force  in  engineering  and  ordinary  life,  but  it  has 
the  disadvantage  that  the  force  required  to  support  a  pound 
weight  varies  from  place  to  place  on  the  earth. 

The  second  method  is  convenient  for  comparing  forces,  but  the 
ebstic  properties  of  one  substance  differ  from  those  of  another, 
besidee  being  dependent  on  temperature  and  physical  condition, 
■0  tiiat  a  standard  force  could  not  be  preserved  or  accurately 
defined  by  this  method. 

The  third  method  is  difficult  to  apply  except  indirectly,  but 
fmniahes  a  unit  of  force  which  depends  only  on  the  inertia  of 
iDBtter  and  is,  therefore,  absolutely  invariable  and  well  suited  to 
be  a  standard  fwce. 
/ 
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36.  Equal  Forces. — Two  forces  are  said  to  be  equal  when  the 
velocity  of  a  given  mass  is  increec^  at  the  same  rate  per  second 
by  one  force  as  by  the  other.  When  two  such  forces  act  in  oppo- 
site directions  on  a  given  mass  they  neutralize  or  balance  each 
other  so  far  as  any  effect  on  the  motion  of  the  mass  is  concerned. 
Thus  when  a  cord  is  stretched  horizontally  between  two  springs, 
the  forces  exerted  by  the  springs  are  equal  and  opposite  so  long 
as  the  cord  remains  at  rest  or  moves  with  uniform  velocity. 

37.  Stress. — When  a  weight  is  supported  by  a  uniform  cord, 
every  part  of  the  cord  is  stretched,  and  if  the  weight  of  the  cord 

itself  is  so  small  that  it  may  be  neglected, 

"1  fa i^<     the  stretch  of  every  inch  of  it  is  the  same 

V*='-«^S        -J-     whether  it  is  near  the  upper  or  lower  end 

and   whatever  may  be  the  total  length. 
The  section  AB  (Fig.  9)  is  pulled  up  by 
the  cord  alx)ve  A  and  is  pulled  down  by  the 
cord  below  B  and  is,  therefore,  stretched 
until  the  contractile  force  of  its  own  elas- 
ticity balances  the  external  stretching  force. 
In  this  way  every  portion  of  the  cord  is 
subject  from  without  to  an  external  stretch- 
ing force,  and  it  exerts  in  opposition  to  this 
an  internal  contractile  force  and  is  said  to 
be  in  a  state  of  stress.    In  this  case  the  stress 
is  called  tension,  and  every  portion  is  subjects 
to  forces  which  tend  to  elongate  it.     When! 
a  weight  is  supported  on  a  vertical  rod  or 
column  the  whole  support  is  in  another' 
state  of  stress  called  pressure  or  compresaionf 
for  the  forces  that  act  on  any  part  of  the  rod  tend  to  shorten  it. 
Besides  tension  and  pressure  there  is  a  third  kind  of  stress,  called^ 
shearing  stress,  which  tends  to  distort  or  force  out  of  shape  the  parttfi^* 
of  a  body.     This  is  the  stress  in  a  rod  that  is  being  twisted.  * 
But  the  further  discussion  of  this  matter  must  be  left  until  the 
elasticity  of  bodies  is  considered.     (§234.) 

It  is  believed  that  all  forces  are  transmitted  by  stresses.     Even 
the  attraction  l)etween  a  magnet  and  a  piece  of  iron  is  exf  j 
plained  by  stress  in  the  ether  around  thorn,  and  the  gravitation^^ 
attraction  which  exists  between  all  masses  is  IIiIbo  supposed  ti 
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t  due  Id  flome  unexplained  way  to  a  stress  in  the  surrounding 
efEum. 

as.  Action  and  Reaction. — Every  stress  has  a  double  aspect. 
tiiu  when  a  weight  rests  on  a  table  the  force  between  the  two 
ay  be  regarded  as  a  pressure  down  on  the  table  or  an  upward 
irii  against  the  weight.    When  a  cord  is  supporting  a  weight,  at 
■eiy  croBS  section  in  the  cord  there  is  a  downward  pull  on  the 
ird  above  the  section,  and  an  upward  pull  on  the  cord  below 
id  these  two  are  exactly  equal.     When  a  magnet  attracts  a 
eoe  of  iron  the  force  may  be  r^arded  as  drawing  the  iron 
iward  the  magnet  or  the  magnet  toward  the  iron. 
Theie  two  aspects  of  a  stress  are  known  as  the  action  and^^ 
action;  they  are  exacdy  equal  and  opposite.     This  fundamental 
ct  was  stated  by  Newton  as  the  Third  Law  of  Motion. 
Third  Law  of  Motion. — To  every  adion  there  is  an  equal  and 
ipotite  reactum. 

■B>  Discussion  of  Third  Law  of  Motion. — When  a  weight  rests 
Km  a  table  it  is  pushed  up  with  a  force  equal  to  that  which  it 
erto  upon  the  table.  The  table,  therefore,  presses  a  heavy 
ngfat  upward  with  more  force  than  it  exerts  on  a  email  weight. 
le  only  limit  of  the  power  of  the  table  to  react  is  its  strength. 
il  ioBtructive  to  consider  what  happens  when  a  weight  heavy 
ough  to  crush  the  table  is  placed  upon  it.  As  it  is  lowered  upon 
e  table  it  presses  more  and  more  until  the  limit  of  the  table's 
wer  of  resistance  is  reached,  when  in  breaking  down  it  begins 
move  away  from  the  weight  at  such  a  rate  that  the  reaction 
lich  it  exerts  is  at  every  instant  exactly  equal  to  the  pressure  to 
lich  it  is  subjected  by  the  weight.  For  if  a  body  moves  away 
!t  enough  from  another  which  is  pressing  upon  it  the  pressure 
qr  be  diminished  to  any  extent. 

When  a  ball  is  struck  by  a  bat  the  force  upon  the  bat  at  every 
rtant  while  they  are  in  contact  is  the  same  as  that  which  the  bat 
erts  upon  the  ball. 

40.  Composition  and  Resolution  of  Forces. — When  several 
rces  act  simultaneously  on  a  particle  the  single  resultant  force 
If  be  found  by  the  diagram  of  vectors  (S  19)  just  as  in  case  of 
eelerations;  for  the  several  component  forces  each  cause  a 
rresponding  component  of  acceleration,  and  the  resultant 
Mibrstion  corresponds  to  the  resultant  force. 

; 
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So  also  any  force  may  be  considered  as  the  resultant  of  two 
or  more  component  forces,  and  these  components  may  be  found 
just  as  the  components  of  an  acceleration  are  found. 

41.  A  Special  Case. — Suppose  the  vector  AB,  five  units  long, 
represents  a  force  of  five  pounds,  acting  obliquely  on  a  block  of 
wood  resting  on  a  table,  and  it  is  required  to  find  how  much  force 
is  pressing  the  block  against  the  table  and  how  much  is  urging 
it  along  its  surface.  The  vector  AB  may  he  resolved  as  just  ex- 
plained into  the  two  components  AC  and  CB,  where  AC  repre- 
sents the  force  pressing  the  block 
against  the  surface  and  CB  rep- 
resents the  force  pushing  it 
along  the  surface.  The  amount 
of  these  components  may  be  de- 
^^  termined  either  by  direct  meas- 

Fio.io.-Obiiquo  force  on  block."    ^^^^^^^>  "^ing  the  Same  scale  as 

in  laying  off  AB,  or  they  may 

be  calculated  as  follows:    If  F  is  the  amount  of  the  force  AB 

and  if  a  is  the  angle  between  AB  and  the  table  top,  then 

AC  =  F.  sin  a 
CB  =  F.  cos  a 


H_i--«rjr   •*,  a: :-•-■ 


II.  STATICS 

Equilibrium  of  a  Particle 

42.  Equilibrium. — Before  taking  up  the  study  of  the  motiona 
of  bodies  as  determined  by  forces,  we  shall  consider  some  cases 
in  which  the  various  forces  concerned  are  so  related  as  to  balance 
each  other,  so  far  as  the  motion  of  the  body  on  which  they  act  is 
concerned. 

A. body  is  said  to  be  in  equilibrium  when  any  forces  which  act 
on  it  are  so  related  that  the  body  is  not  accelerated.  Thus  a 
body  at  rest  is  in  equilibrium,  also  a  body  moving  with  constant 
velocity  in  a  straight  line,  also  a  body  turning  with  constant 
speed  of  rotation  about  an  axis  through  its  center  of  mass,  as  in 
case  of  a  well-balanced  wheel,  also  when  such  a  wheel  is  n<)1  only 
turning  with  constant  speed,  but  moving  along  with  c«mstan' 
speed.     Thus  a  wheel  rolling  in  a  straight  line  along  a  level  sui 
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face  or  a  wheeled  vehicle  like  a  car  od  a  straight  level  track  is  in 
equilibrium  if  moving  with  constant  speed.* 

We  shall  first  consider  the  equihbrium  of  a  particle  or  a  body  so 
small  that  the  forces  acting  on  it  may  all  be  considered  as  acting 
at  one  point.  Afterward  the  conditions  of  equilibrium  of  an  ex- 
tended rigid  body  will  be  taken  up. 

Whether  a  body  is  to  be  treated  as  a  particle  or  not  depends 
on  circumstances.  For  instance,  in  astronomy  the  sun  and 
planets  are  treated  as  particles  when  their  shapes  and  distribution 
of  mass  do  not  affect  the  question  considered. 

43.  Equilibrium  of  a  Particle.— A  particle  is  in  equihbrium 
when  the  resultant  of  the  forces  acting  on  it  is 
eero.     Evidently  in  this  case  the  diagram  of  the 
forces  must  be  a  closed  triangle  or  polygon. 

For  let  the  forces  acting  in  a  given  case  be  a  &  c 
(Fig.  11),  then  if  we  draw  the  diagram  of  forces 
as  in  the  lower  part  of  the  figure  and  if  the 
vectors  afrcform  a  closed  triangle,  as  shown,  the 
resultant  is  zero  and  the  particle  is  in  equilibrium. 

So  also  la  case  of  any  number  of  forces  in 
equilibrium,  the  diagram  of  forces,  formed  by 
drawing  miccessively  the  saveral  vectors  repre- 
Bentiug  the  forces,  must  be  a  cloBed  polygon; 
that  is,  the  last  vector  drawn  must  terminate 
at  the  starting  point. 

An  example  of  four  forces  in  equihbrium  is 
shown  in  figure  12,  the  several  forceaofecd  ^o.  ii.— Thrcotot«« 
forming  a  closed  polygon. 

It  ifl  interesting  also  to  observe  that  if  we  resolve  each  of  these 
forces  into  two  components,  one  directed  towiird  the  top  or  Ixittom 
of  the  page  and  the  other  sidewise,  as,  for  example,  b  is  resolved 
into  b'  and  b",  c  into  c'  and  c",  etc.,  we  find  that  the  components 
a*  b'  directed  from  left  to  right  exactly  balance  the  components 
^  d'  directed  from  right  to  left,  so  also  the  upward  compo- 
oentB  a"  and  d"  are  together  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  downward 
components  b"  and  c". 

In  the  above  diagram  the  four  forces  have  for  convenience  all 
been  represented  in  one  plane.    This  restriction  is  not  necessary, 

*^^NB  movins  ■■  init  dHorilwd,  m 


the  same  construction  is  the  test  of  equilibrium  is  whatever  di- 
rectioDS  the  four  forces  may  act. 

44.  niustratlons. — ir  three  cords  joined  at  P  suspend  weights  of  3,  4, 
ftud  5  lbs.  respectively,  those  supporting  the  3-lb.  and  4-lb.  weights  p 


Fio.  12. — Four  forces  in  equilibrium, 


no.  13. 


over  frictionless  pulleys  as  shown  in  figure  13,  then  the  point  of  joi 
P  will  assume  a  definit«  position  to  which  it  will  return  if  pushed  Mid 
the  cords  PA  and  PB  will  be  at  right  angles  to  each  other. 

For  the  point  f*  is  in  equilibrium  under  the  three  forics  3,  4,  5 
therefore  the  force  diagram  must  be  the  cloeed  triangle  PCD,  the  tjira 


sides  of  which  are  in  the  ratio  of  3:4:5,     But  such  a  trianRle  ia  i 
angled  and  therefore  the  force  4  and  force  3  must  be  at  right  anglee  !<■« 

Suppose  a  cord  is  fastened  at  A  and  B  and  is  tlwn  atrctchod  by  .,  i,,. 
W  hung  at  P  (Fig.  14).    As  before,  the  diagram  of  forces  is  PCH,  wh^-i 
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PC  repnwntB  the  stresB  on  the  cord  between  P  and  B  while  CD  representa 
the  BtKn  on  AP,  and  DP  represents  the  weight  W.  Evidently  the  more 
nearijr  AP  and  PB  are  to  being  in  a  straight  line  the  larger  will  CD  and  PC 
bft  in  comparison  with  the  force  W  which  is  represented  by  DP.  So  that  a 
comparatively  email  pull  down  at  P,  if  APB  is  nearly  straight,  may  produce 
a  force  great  enough  to  break  the  cord  between  A  and  B,  Thus  the  atrrvs 
brought  to  bear  on  hammock  ropes  may  be  much  greater  than  the  we^;ht 
of  the  person  supported  if  it  is  hung  with  insufhcient  sag. 

The  student  may  easily  determine  under  what  conditions  the  stresses 
on  AP  and  PB  will  be  each  equal  to  the  weight  W. 

The  jointed  device  used  in  hand  printing  presses,  and  shown  in  figure 
15  as  applied  to  the  brakes  on  a  locomotive,  illustrates  the  same  principle. 
Here  when  comprcBsed  air  is  admitted  to  the  cylinder  C  the  piston  is  forced 
Upward,  thus  straightening  the  two  connectinf;  pieces  A  and  B,  thereby 
forcing  the  two  brake  shoes  against  the  wheels  with  a  force  which  is  greater 
the  more  nearly  the  connecting  pieces  are  pulled  into  a  straight  line. 


4A.  Bridse  StreBseH.— Let  it  be  required  to  lind  the  stresses,  tensions 
wpre68ures,incaseof  the  various  parts  of  the  truss  which  is  shown  in  figure 
10,  auppoTting  at  its  center  the  weight  W. 

Comridflt  what  forces  are  acting  on  the  end  of  the  truss  at  A.  It  will  be 
AowB  later  ({54)  that  in  such  a  case  half  the  total  weight  will  be  borne  by 
OBe  abutment  and  half  by  the  other.     The  end  of  the  truss  at  A  therefore 

W 
piBBM  down  on  the  abutment  with  a  force  equal  to  -^,  if  we  neglect  the 

«ri^t  of  the  truss  itself.  Now  X  is  in  equilibrium  under  the  three  forces 
iqucaeuted  by  the  arrows,  P  indicating  the  upward  pressure  of  the  abutment, 
B  iqtresenting  the  oblique  downward  thrust  of  the  strut  AB,  while  T  repre- 
nnta  the  inward  pull  of  the  tie  rod  AC;  therefore  the  diagram  of  these  forces 
mast  be  a  triangle  as  shown  above.  But  this  triangle  is  similar  to  the 
bianglB  ACB,  for  the  sides  are  respectively  parallel,  and  bo  the  forces  P,  S, 
ud  T  KK  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  sides  BC,  AB,  AC,  and  since  the 

W 
pnmin  P  is  equal  to  -^,  the  other  forecs  arc  at  once  known  by  proportion 

iriten  the  aides  of  the  triangle  ABC  are  known. 
I*  tbe  acMnewhat  more  complicated  case  shown  in  figure  17  wheTttUwiVAjkX 
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weight  of  10  tons  is  supported  between  the  two  abutments  the  upward 
pressure  P  will  equal  5  tons.  The  stresses  on  AB  and  AC  may  be  found  as 
in  the  preceding  case,  but  to  find  the  stress  on  the  rod  BC  we  must  make  a 
diagram  of  the  forces  under  which  the  point  B  is  in  equilibrium  as  shown  in 
the  diagram. 

46.  Crane  Problem. — A  weight  of  100  lb.  is  suspended  from  a  crane 
of  dimensions  shown  in  the  figure.  It  is  required  to  find  the  tension  on  the 
tie  rod  AB  and  the  compression  on  the  strut  BC. 

The  point  B  is  in  equilibrium  under  three  forces,  the  downward  weight 
W  »  100  lb.,  the  pressure  P  of  the  strut  which  acts  outward,  and  the  ten- 
sion T  of  the  tie  rod  which  acts  in  the  direction  BA.  The  diagram  of  forces 
must  therefore  be  a  triangle  with  sides  parallel  to  the  directions  of  the^three 
forces  as  shown  in  the  figure. 


Kff 
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Fio.  18. — Crane. 


Problems 


1.  A  force  of  300  grams  and  a  force  of  400  grams  act  at  right  angles  to  each 
other  on  the  same  point.  Find  the  single  force  to  which  they  are  equiva- 
lent and  also  its  direction,  by  a  diagram. 

2.  Four  forces  of  3,  4,  5,  and  6  lbs.  act  on  the  same  point  in  directions  east, 
northeast,  north,  and  northwest,  respectively.  Construct  the  force 
diagram  and  find  by  measurement  the  amount  of  the  resultant  and  the 
angle  which  it  makes  with  the  north  line. 

3.  Three  cords  fastened  together  at  a  point  free  to  move,  have  tensions  W,_ 
70,  and  80  grams  respectively.  Construct  the  force  diagram  and  find 
by  measurement  the  angles  between  the  cords  when  at  rest. 

/4.  Two  forces  of  10  lbs.  each  act  upon  a  single  point  in  such  a  way  that  ihsij 

are  equivalent  to  a  single  force  of  10  lbs.     Find  the  angle  between  their 

lines  of  action. 
6.  How  much  force  must  be  exerted  at  an  angle  of  45°  to  the  top  of  a  tab] 

to  push  along  a  weight  when  the  frictional  resistance  to  be  overcome  J 

a  force  of  2  kgms.7 
^6.  When  a  force  of  20  lbs.  is  required  to  draw  along  a  sled  by  a  rope  makin 
f      an  angle  of  30°  with  the  ground,  find  the  force  moving  the  sled  forwan 

and  the  force  diminishing  its  pressure  on  the  ground. 


/ 
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'T.  a  miipit  of  2  lbs.  hung  from  a  nail  by  &  cord  30  in.  long  \a  piieli«d 
aside  by  r  horiioat&l  force  of  I  lb.  How  far  will  it  be  moved  away  from 
thevcrtioal  line  through  its  point  of  BupportT 
8.  A  32^raiii  weight  ia  hung  by  a  cord  60  cm.  long  from  a  point  on  a  ver- 
tical waU.  How  far  will  it  bo  pushed  out  from  the  wait  by  a  force  of 
24  grains  acting  perpendicular  to  the  wall? 

Make  s  digram  showii^  the  angle  between  the  two  ropes  of  a  hammock 
when  the  tension  on  each  rope  is  twice  the  weight  of  the  person  in  the 
hammock. 

10.  A  rope  supporting  a  weight  of  180  Ibe.  at  its  middle  point  is  hung  between 
two  hooks  which  are  on  the  same  level  and  18  ft.  apart.  It  the  middle 
point  sags  3  ft.  below  the  level  of  the  hooka,  find  the  force  on  each  hook. 
In  case  of  a  crane,  like  Rgure  18,  in  which  the  horizontal  strut  is  5  f  L 
long  and  the  vertical  distance  AC  is  3  ft.,  find  the  tension  on  the  oblique 
tie  rod  and  the  pressure  on  the  strut  when  a  weight  of  270  lbs.  is  ' 
supported. 

12.  Suppose  the  wall  in  figure  18  overhanp  so  that  ^  is  6  ft.  vertically  above 
a  point  1  ft.  to  the  left  of  C  on  the  bar  BC,  which  is  horizontal  and  9  ft. 
long.  Find  the  stresses  on  AB  and  BC  when  a  weight  of  240  lbs.  is 
Buspended  at  B. 

Equilibrium  op  Rioid  Body 

47.  Equlllbrinm  ot  a  Rigid  Body. — A  rigid  body  is  in  equilib- 
rium when  its  velocity  of  translation  is  not  changing  in  any 
direction  and  when  its  velocity  of  rotation  ia  not  changing  about 
any  axis. 

Or,  in  other  words,  a  rigid  body  la  in  equilibrium  when  it  has 
no  acceleration  either  of  translation  or  rotation. 

48.  Ccmdition  for  Tranalatlonal  Equilibrium, — In  order  that 
there  may  be  no  transkUioTial  acceleration,  the  relation  between 
the  forces  acting  on  the  body  must  be  exactly  tlie  same  as  that 
required  for  the  equilibrium  of  a  particle.  For  if  there  ia  to  be 
no  Acceleration  in  any  direction  the  resultant  force  in  any  one 
direction  must  be  zero,  and  this  is  evidently  the  case  when  the 
diagram  of  forces  is  a  dosed  polygon. 

49.  Caae  of  Two  Forces. — The  relation  which  must  hold  be- 
tween the  forces  in  order  that  there  may  be  no  TotaHonal  accelera- 
tion may  be  most  easily  reached  through  the  study  of  some 
simide  cases  of  equilibrium.  That  a  body  maj'  be  in  equilibrium 
under  two  forces  it  is  necessary  that  the  two  forces  P  and  Q 
(Rg.  19)  should  be  equal  and  opposite  in  order  to  satisfy  the  con- 
dttioD  of  no  translational  acceleration  aa  just  shown.    In  order 
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that  there  maybe  no  tendency  of  the  forces  to  rotate  the  body  it  is 
clearly  necessary  that  they  shall  act  in  the  same  straight  line,  as 
shown  in  the  figure.  The  only  effect  of  the  forces  applied  at  A  and 
B  in  the  figure  is  to  compress  the  body  between  these  points. 

50.  Resultant  of  Two  ObUqoe  Forces  in  the  Same  Plane. — 
Let  P  and  Q  represent  two  forces  acting  at  A  and  B  upon  an  ex- 
tended body,  and  let  their  lines  of  action  when  produced  intersect 
at  C.  A  force  equal  and  opposite  to  P  if  applied  at  C  will  exactly 
balance  P,  as  shown  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  and  a  force  equal 
and  opposite  to  Q,  also  applied  at  C,  will  balance  Q,  therefore  a 
single  force  R  equal  and  opposite  to  the  resultant  of  P  and  Q  as 
found  by  the  triangle  of  forces,  will,  if  applied  at  C,  eicactly  bal- 
ance both  P  and  Q  and  produce  equilibrium.  Evidently  the 
force  B  may  be  applied  to  the  body  at  any  point  in  its  line  of 


Fio.  19. 


Fio.  20. 


action  CD.    The  resultant  of  P  and  Q  is,  therefore,  a  force  equal 
and  opposite  to  R  and  acting  along  the  line  CD. 

61.  Moment  'of  Force. — In  the  case  of  equilibrium  just  dis- 
cussed we  may  imagine  the  force  /?  to  be  produced  by  pressure 
against  a  pivot  fixed  somewhere  in  the  line  CD,  say  at  E  (Fig.  21). 

The  forces  P  and  Q  then  balance  each  other,  so  far  as  causing 
rotation  about  the  axis  at  E  is  concerned.  Two  forces  so  related 
to  any  axis  are  said  to  have  equal  and  opposite  moments  with  re- 
spect to  that  axis. 

Common  experience  shows  us  that  the  farther  the  line  of  action 
of  a  force  is  from  the  pivot  or  axis,  the  greater  will  be  its  ability  to 
rotate  the  body  about  that  axis.     Thus  in  opening  a  heavy  gat% 
we  take  hold  of  it  as  far  as  possible  from  its  hinges  and  pull  aib 
right  angles  to  the  gate.    A  pull  in  line  with  the  hinges  would  Iiat 
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no  efiect  to  turn  it  whatever.  The  moment  of  a  force  to  turn  a 
body  about  an  axis  depends,  therefore,  both  on  the  amount  of  the 
force  and  the  distance  of  its  line  of  action  from  the  axis. 

Let  X  be  the  perpendicular  distance  from  E  to  the  line  of  action 
of  the  force  P,  and  let  y  be  the  perpendicular  distance  from  E  to 
the  line  of  action  of  Q.  We  shall  now  show  that  in  this  case,  where 
the  moments  of  P  and  Q  about  the  axis  E  balance  each  other, 
Pi  =Qy. 

Construct  the  parallelogram  CFGH  having  CF  =  P  and  CH  = 
Q.  Draw  FE  and  HE;  then  the  area  of  the  triangle  CFE  is 
equal  to  }4Px  ^ot  P  is  its  base  and  x  is  its  altitude.  So  also  the 
area  of  CHE  is  equal  to  HQy-  But  the  two  triangles  CFE  and 
CHE  have  equal  areas,  for  they  have 
a  common  base  CE  and  equal  altitudes 
HI  and  FK;  therefore,  Px  =  Qy. 

It  has  thus  been  shown  that  when 
the  axis  E  Hes  on  the  line  CG  the  two 
forces P  and  Qhave equal  and  opposite 
moments  about  it  and  also  in  that 
case  Pi  =  Qy.  These -products  Px  and 
Qy  may,  therefore,  be  taken  as  rcpre- 
sentijtg  ihe  abililies  of  the  forces  to  pro- 
duce rotation  about  the  given  axis,  and 
are,  tiierefore,  used  to  measure  the 
moments  of  the  forces. 

Tbe  moment  of  a  force  with  reference 
to  a  given  axis  Is  its  ability  to  produce 

rotation  about  that  axis,  and  is  measured  by  the  product  of  the 
force  by  the  perpendicular  distance  from  the  axis  to  the  line  of 
action  of  the  force. 

sz.  Second  Condition  of  Equilibrium. — The  second  condition 
of  equilibrium  for  an  extended  rigid  body  is  that  the  various  forces 
must  be  so  related  that  there  is  no  rotational  acceleration  about 
any  axis  in  tbe  body. 

Since  the  alwlity  of  a  force  to  produce  rotation  is  measured  by 
its  moment,  tliis  condition  is  satisfied  when  the  sum  of  the 
momenta  of  the  forces  tending  to  produce  clockwise  rotation 
about  any  axis  whatever  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  counter- 
>  moments  about  that  axis. 
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53.  Forces  in  One  Plane. — When  the  forces  acting  on  a  bodj' 
all  lie  in  one  plane,  such  as  the  plane  of  the  paper  in  figure  22,' 
they  can  have  no  tendency  to  rotate  the  body  except  about  an' 
axis  at  right  angles  to  that  plane. 

In  this  case  if  the  diagram  of  forces  is  a  closed  polygon  showing 
that  there  is  no  translational  acceleration,  and  if  the  clockwiee 
and  counter-clockwise  moments  are  equal  i^ut  some  one  axis  at 

right  angles  to  the  plane^of  the  forces,  then  the 
body  is  in  equilibrium  and  the  resultant  moment 
of  the  forces  is  also  zero  about  any  other  axis 
that  may  be  chosen  in  the  body. 


FiQ.  22. 


For  example,  in  ca|b  of  a  board  2  ft.  square,  with 
forces  applied  to  it  as  shown  in  figure  22,  the  diagnun 
of  forces  is  a  closed  figure,  as  the  student  may  eaafly 
verif}'.  The  forces,  therefore,  balance  so  far  as  tnmda- 
tion  is  concerned. 

Now  calculate  the  moments  of  the  forces  about  an  axis  peipendiculir 
to  the  plane  of  the  forces,  say  through  the  point  A,  Designating  dockwiit 
moments  plus  and  counter-clockwise  minuSy  and  taking  the  foxcea  in  order 
beginning  at  the  top,  we  have  the  momenta 

-2  XI  =-2 
-1  X2  =-2 
-1-2  X  2  =*  -h  4  ^      Sum  of  the  momenta  -  0. 

3X0=      0 

2X0=      0 

Therefore  the  boanl  is  in  equilibrium  under  these  forces  and  oonaequently 
the  sum  of  their  moments  will  be  zero  if  reckoned  for  any  axis  whatevw. 

Compute  in  this  way  the  moments  about  an 
axis  through  the  center  of  the  board  and  show 
that  their  sum  is  zero. 


B 


1 


Fig.  88. 


54,  Three  Parallel  Forces. — When  a 
bar  is  in  equilibrium  under  three  parallel 
forces,  as  in  figure  23,  to  satisfy  the  con- 
dition of  no  translational  acceleration  the 
up  forces  must  be  equal  to  the  dovm  forces,  or  P  +  Q  =  18,   '  Wliql 
to  satisfy  the  second  condition,  that  the  moments  of  the  fonoefldi 
balance,  we  have  Px  =  Qy,  for  these  are  the  moments  about ' 
point  B,  and  R  has  zero  moment  about  that  point.    Or  we  i&i 
take  moments  about  A  and  find  Rx  —  Q{x-^y).    If  znomentB  a 
taken  about  any  point  other  than  ^1,  B,  or  C,  there  will  be  thi 
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moments  to  reckon.  If,  for  example,  the  point  D  ie  taken  us  the 
axis  the  clockwise  moment  of  Q  must  bo  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
counteiMjlockwise  moments  of  P  and  R. 

S5.  nwaltel  Forces  In  General. — Any  case  of  equilibrium 
with  parallel  forces  may  be  discussed  in  a  similar  way,  two  con- 
ditions being  met,  namely,  the  sum  of  the  forces  acting  in  any  one 
direction  must  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  forces  in  the  opposite 
direction,  and  the  sum  of  the  clockwise  moments  about  any  axis 
must  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  countfir-c  lock  wise  moments. 

06.  IIlUKtratlOQ. — A  certain 
liar  having  no  weight  is  a^ted 
on  by  four  forces  as  shown  in 
figure  24,  forces  of  4  Iba.  nnd  2 
lbs.  acting  upward  and  3  lbs. 
and  6  lbs.  acting  downward, 
and  it  is  required  to  find  the 
single  force  neceaaaiy  to  produce 
equilibrium  and  the  point  on 

the  bar  where  it  must  be  applied.  Since  tlic  total  upward  force  \a  6  wliile 
the  downward  force  ia  8,  the  required  force  F  must  be  an  upward  force  2 
to  satisfy  the  jEr«f  condition  of  do  translational  acceleration. 

This  force  must  be  applied  at  such  a  point  on  the  bar  an  to  satisfy  the 
atrond  condition,  and  make  the  clockwise  momenta  Vialance  the  counter- 
clockwise moments  about  any  axis.     Take  an  axis  through  P,  for  instance. 
llie  momenta  about  P  are 
■  3X0  = 


thervfore,  to  produce  equilibrium  the  applied  force  2  nmst  produce  a  clock- 
wiK  moment  4.  Since  it  muat  also  act  upward,  it  must  be  applied  at  a 
distance  2  to  the  hft  of  P,  and  consequently  the  bar  must  be  extended  2 
ftet  in  that  direction. 

Any  point  whatever  on  the  bar  might  have  been  taken  as  tlie  origin  of 
moments,  Mid  the  reader  should  ahow  that  the  same  conclusion  is  reached 
taking  moments  about  some  point  such  as  C. 

n.  Couple  and  Torque. — If  in  the  case  just  treated  the  upward 
force  4  is  changed  to  0,  we  have  a  case  that  calls  for  special  con- 
siderstion.  The  upward  forces  arc  exactly  equal  to  the  downward 
.forcea  and  yet  the  bar  is  not  in  equilibrium,  for  taking  moments 
about  P  we  find  that  the  clockwise  moment  is  10  while  the  counter- 
clockwiHe  moment  is  2  +  18  =  M.    Here,  then,  there  is  a  com- 
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FiQ.  25. 


hinaiion  of  forces  that  does  not  tend  to  produce  translaHan,  but 
simply  rotation.  Such  a  combination  is  known  as  a  couple^  and 
its  moment  is  commonly  known  as  a  torque.  It  cannot  be  bal* 
anccd  by  any  single  force,  for  any  force  applied  cither  upward  or 
downward  would  cause  translation.  A  couple  can  be  balanced 
only  by  another  couple  having  an  equal  and  opposite  moment,  or 
torque. 
The  simplest  case  of  a  couple  is  when  two  equal  parallel  forces 

act  in  opposite  directions  not  in  the 
same  straight  line.  For  instance,  the 
forces  FF,  figure  26,  constitute  a  clock- 
wise couple  the  moment  of  which  is 
Fx  where  x  is  the  distance  between 
the  lines  of  action  of  the  forces.  The 
moment  of  a  couple  about  any  axis  is 
the  same  as  about  any  parallel  axis.  For,  take  an  axis  perpen- 
dicular to  the  paper  and  through  P  at  a  distance  y  from  the  nearer 
force,  then  the  moments  arc  Fy  counter-clockwise  and  F(x+y) 
clockwise,  hence  subtracting  we  have  Fx  clockwise,  as  the  result- 
ant of  the  two. 

.The  moment  of  such  a  couple  about  an  axis  perpendicular  to 
the  plane  in  which  the  two  forces  lie  is,  therefore,  measured  by  the 
product  of  the  amount  of  either  force  by  the  per- 
pendicular distance  between  their  lines  of  action. 
To  produce  equilibrium,  then,  in  the  case  under 
consideration  a  couple  having  a  clockwise  moment 
10  must  be  applied  to  the  bar,  and  it  may  be 
applied  at  any  point  we  choose.     The  following 
figure   illustrates   different   modes   of    producing 
equilibrium  in  this  case. 

In   every  case  of  equilibrium   the  forces  acting  may  be  re- 
solved into  a  number  of  balancing  couples.    >C 

58.  Center  of  Gravity. — The  weight  of  a  mass  is  the  force  with 
wlii(;h  it  is  drawn  toward  the  earth.  All  parts  of  a  body  have 
weight  and  so  the  weights  of  the  several  parts  into  which  a  body 
may  be  conceived  to  be  divided  constitute  a  system  of  parallel 
forces  acting  downward  toward  the  earth.  The  resultant  of  this 
sj'stem  of  forces  is  a  single  force  equal  to  their  sum  and  is  the  ; 
total  weight  of  the  body.     It  may  be  proved  that  there  is  i 


Fig.  26.— Couple. 
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certain  point  in  the  body  through  which  the  resultant  force  due 
to  weigjht  always  acts  whatever  may  be  the  position  of  the  body. 
This  point  is  called  the  cetUer  of  gravity  of  the  body. 

In  all  problema  that  involve  the  weight  of  a  body  we  may  ig- 
nore the  fact  that  the  weight  is  distributed  throughout  the  body, 
u^^eat  it  as  a  single  force  applied  at  the  center  of  gravity. 
^^R9.  Viooi  ot  Center  ot 
Gmvl^. — ^Let  M  and  m  be 
the  maasea  of  two  parts  of 
a  body  and  let  the  line 
joining  them  be  inclined 
as  shown  in  figure  28. 
Si^»  the  weights  of  masses 
am  proportional  to  the 
V*itti88es  themselves  (§38), 
the  single  upward  force 
necessary  to  balance  the 
weights  of  the  two  masses 
must  be  applied  in  the 
vertical  line  AB,  so  situated  that  Mx  =  my.  But  Ali  intersects 
at  P  the  line  joining  the  two  masses,  .dividing  it  into  the  two 
segments  a  and  6  which,  by  i^imilar  triangles,  are  in  the  same 
ratio  as  x  and  y,  and  consequently  a:b  ::  M:  m;  and  since  this 
ratio  does  not  depend  on  the  inclination  of  the  line  joining  M 
and  m,  it  follows  that  the  balancing  force  must  pass  through  the 
point  P  whatever  the  inclination  may  be. 
P  is,  therefore,  the  center  of  gravity  of  M 
an<l  m.  Now  conceive  the  masses  M  and 
m  concentrated  at  P  and  find  similarly  a 
point  P'  through  which  the  resultant  weight 
of  {M+m)  and  of  another  mass  m'  must 
always  pass.  Continue  in  this  manner  until 
"";  '"*•  account  has  been  taken  of  all  the  masses 

into  which  we  may  conceive  the  body  to  have  been  subdivided. 
The  point  through  which  tlie  final  resultant  passes  is  the  center  of 
gravity  of  the  body. 

60.  Center  of  Mass  and  of  Inertia.— The  center  of  pravity 
as  has  just  been  explained  is  determined  by  the  distribution  of 
mass  in  a  body  or  system  of  bodies.     It  has  certain  remarkable 
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properties  quite  independent  of  weight,  and  ia  therefore  also  called 
the  center  of  maas  or  center  of  inertia  of  the  body  or  system. 

For  example,  a  freely  rotating  body  like  a  spinning  projectile 
will  always  rotate  about  an  axis  through  its  center  of  mass. 


61.  Position  of  Center  of  GraTlty. — When  a  body  is  hung 
by  a  cord  or  balanced  on  a  point  the  center  of  gravity  must  be  in 
the  vertical  line  passing  through  the  point  of  support.  For  two 
equilibrating  forces  mu^^et  in  the  same  straight  line.  If, 
therefore,  a  body'is  }\^^&TSt  from  one  point  and  then  from 
another  ^eJAteip9<t>(v  of  the  two  lines  thus  determined  mailn 
the  posi^mi  m  the  center  of  gravity,  as  shown  in  the  figure,  when 
it  is  seen  to  be  a  point  outside  the  actual  substance  of  the  chair. 
The  center  gf  gravity  of  a  uniform  bar  is  at  its  center;  in  ft 
uniform  thin  plate,  square,  rectangular,  or  in  the  form  of  a 
parallelogram,  it  is  at  the  intersection  of  the  diagonals.  In  caM  ' 
of  any  homogeneous  symmBt- 
rical  body  it  lies  in  the  plane  ti' 
symmetry.  Thus  it  is  at  Hiji 
center  of  a  sphere,  circle,  fir. 
circular  disc  and  at  the  < 
;.  ,q£..»  cube. 

6S.  Equilibrium  under  Gtel 

itj — That  a  body  may  be 

equihbrium  under  gravity,  it  must  be  supported  by  a  force  equ 

to  its  own  weight  and  acting  upward  through  it-f  center  of  gravi 

Thus  the  two  cones  and  sphere  shown  in  the  figure  as  resting  on 
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level  table  are  in  equilibrium,  the  upward  Force  being  supplied  by 
tiie  reaction  of  the  table.  But  the  first  cone  is  said  to  be  in 
stable  equilibrium,  because  if  slightly  tipped  it  will  fall  back  to  ltd 
original  position.  The  second  cone  is  said  to  be  in  unstable 
equilibrium  because  if  disturbed  it  will  fall  away  from  its  original 
position,  while  the  sphere  is  said  to  be  in  neutral  equilibrium 
because  it  remains  in  equilibrium  when  displaced.  It  will  be 
observed  that  in  the  first 
case  the  center  of  gravity 
of  the  cone  is  raised  when 
il  is  tipped;  in  the  second 
it  is  lowered,  and  in  case 
of  the  aphere  it  is  neither 
raised  nor  lowered.  The 
weight  of  a  body  being 
considered  as  acting  at  its  center  of  gravity  will  always  cause 
that  point  to  move  down  or  toward  the  earth  unless  opposed  by 
'  some  other  force.  In  case  of  a  loaded  wagon  on  a  hillside  the 
vertical  line  through  its  center  of  gravity  may  remain  between  the 
wheels  if  the  center  of  gravity  is  low,  wlien  if  it  were  high  the 
line  of  action  of  the  weight  might  fall  outside  the  wheel  base 
causing  the  load  to  overturn. 

03.  Balancofl. — Tli«  hram  of  a 
halnnca  TCHtB  on  n  sharp  ateel 
"knife  edge"iA,  while  the  pane 
are  hung  on  the  kziifc  edgra  B  and 
C.  These  three  knife  cdRPS  aro 
rigidly  fixed  in  the  henm  and  shiiuM 
be  parallel,  and  in  the  same  plane, 
and  the  arm  AC  should  bn  equal 
to  the  arm  AB.  (FiR.  31.) 
Now  if  A,  B,  and  C  arc  all  in  the  same  straight  line,  and  if  the  weight 
P  is  gTMtor  than  the  weight  Q,  the  balance  will  tip  entirely  over  unless  some 
countctmcting  force  is  available.  This  is  found  in  the  weight  of  the  balance 
beam  itaelf  which  is  so  adjusted  that  its  center  of  gravity  does  not  lie  exactly 
on  the  cdga  A,  but  slightly  below  it,  say  n  distance  x.  Then  when  P  \a 
gnater  than  Q  the  balance  beam  inclines  and  its  center  of  gravity  is  dis- 
placed nntil  the  reatoring  moment  due  to  the  weight  of  the  beam  W,  acting 
down  through  it>  center  of  gravity  juat  balances  the  deflecting  moment  duo 
to  the  diffemice  between  P  and  Q.  The  deflection  is  therefore  vcr>'  nearly 
pn^Mrtkaikl  to  P  —  Q,  and  the  greater  the  deflection  for  a  given  difference 
betwmn  P  and  Q,  th«  greater  the  tmtUuienett  of  the  balance  ia  said  to  b«. 


Fin.  82. 
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64.  Double  Weighing. — If  >the  anns  of  a  balance  are  not  of  equal 

length,  the  true  weight  of  a  body  nia}'  be  obtained  by  the  method  qf  aubstitu^ 
lion,  in  which  tlio  body  is  phi  cod  ih  one  pan  of  the  balance  and  some  con- 
venient counterpoise,  such  as  siind  or  shot,  which  will  exactly  balance  it, 
placed  in  the  other  pan.  The  bod}'  is  then  removed  and  weights  substituted 
for  it  until  equilibrium  is  again  reached,  the  substituted  weights  are  then 
equal  to  the  weight  of  the  body. 

Or  the  method  of  double  weighing  may  be  employed.  Let  r  be  the  length 
of  the  right  arm  of  the  balance  and  /  the  length  of  tTie  left  arm,  then  if  a 
body  whose  real  weight  is  P  is  placed  in  the  right  pan  and  balanced  by 
weights  W  in  the  left  pan,  we  have  by  th*e  equality  of  moments 

Pr  -  Wl 

Then  interchanging  body  and  weights,  it  is  found  that  a  weight  W* 
ia  required  to  balance  it  when  it  is  in  the  left  pan,  which  gives 

PI  =  W'r, 

Multiplying  tlie  two  equations  together  we  have  P-lr  =  WW'lr  or  P*  - 
WW'\  therefore  P  =  a/IV'H",  or  if  W  is  verv  nearly  equal  to  W,  P  - 

2  ""' 

Problems 

1.  A  wooden  bar  «5  ft.  long  and  weighing  2  lbs.,  the  ends  of  which  are 
supported  by  spring  balances,  has  a  lO-lb.  weight  hung  on  it  2  ft.  frao 
one  end.     Find  the  force  exerted  on  eacli  balance. 

2.  A  beam  20  ft.  long  is  carried  bythree  men.  one  at  one  end  and  the  other 
two  supporting  it  betw(M?n  them  on  a  cro^ts-bar  at  such  a  point  that  each 
man  carries  an  equal  weight.     Find  where  the  cross-bar  must  be  placed. 

3.  A  man  standing  on  a  uniform  beam,  16  ft.  long  and  weighing  120  lbs., 
at  a  point  I  ft.  from  its  end  causes  it  to  just  l)alance  as  it  lies  horizon- 
tally across  a  support  4  ft.  from  that  end.     What  is  the  man's  troifl^f 

4.  At  what  point  on  a  pole  must  a  weight  of  .52  ll>s.  be  hung  so  that  a  hof 
at  one  end  may  carry  %  as  mucli  as  the  man  at  the  other  end,  and  hair 
much  does  each  carr>'?     Neglect  the  weight  of  the  pole. 

6.  If  the  polo  in  problem  4  is  unifonn  and  weighs  10  lbs.,  where  most  |i- 
r>(M)).  weight  be  hung  so  that  tlie  man  may  c^trr^"-  twice  as  much  wei^ilc 
as  tlie  boy? 

6.  Find  tli(?  center  of  gravity  of  a  iniifonn  bar  weighing  6  lbs.  and  TirniHg 
a  2-lb.  weight  on  one?  end  and  a  7-11).  weight  on  the  other. 

7.  Forces  2  and  4  acting  upward  are  applied  to  a  horizontal  bar  at  2  fl&- 
and  4  ft.  from  the  left-hand  end,  respectively,  also  forces  3  and  1  mt^fag. 
downward  are  a))plied  at  1  ft.  and  5  ft.  from  the  s:ime  end.     Find  amoQU. 
and  point  of  application  of  a  single  force  producing  equilibnum.  ? 

8.  How  produce  equilibrium  in  problem  7  when  \\\\  additional  force  2  ai0|y 
downward  at  a  point  3  ft.  from  the  left-hand  end  .of  the  bar.  -^^ 
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•.  A  boKrd  2  ft.  square  is  acted  on  by  five  forces  applied  at  tlic  same  points 
u  flhown  in  figure  22,  but  the  forces  instead  of  being  3,  1,  2,  3,  2,  bcgin- 
aing  at  the  top,  are  4,  2,  4,  5,  3,  respectively.  Find  the  direction  and 
amount  of  the  force  needed  to  produce  equilibrium  and  how  far  from 
the  center  of  the  board  ita  line  of  action  must  lie. 

).  A  ladder  standing  G  ft.  from  a  smooth  vertical  wall  rests  against  it  at 
a  point  30  ft.  from  the  ground.  If  the  ladder  weighs  60  lbs.  and  its 
center  of  gravity  is  J-a  of  ita  length  from  the  bottom,  find  the  force  with 
which  it  presses  against  the  wall,  also  the  amount  and  direction  of  its 
force  against  the  ground;  that  is,  its  vertical  and  horiisontal  components. 
Note. — The  force  between  ladder  and  wall  must  be  perpendicular  to  the 
latter  if  there  is  no  friction  between  them. 

L.  When  a  man  weighing  l.'iO  lbs.  is  halfway  up  the  ladder  in  problem  10, 
find  the  pressure  of  the  ladder  aitaimit  the  wall  and  also  the  two  compo- 
nents of  its  force  against  the  groun<l. 

1.  When  is  the  ladder  in  problem  11  more  liable  to  slip,  when  a  man  is 
near  the  top  or  bottom,  and  why? 

Work  and  Energy. 

65.  Work. — A  man  digging  a  ditch  is  said  to  work,  so  also  a 
iam  of  horses  drawing  a  load,  and  a  carpenter  supporting  tcm- 
orarily  the  end  of  a  beam  may  also,  in  ordinary  speech,  be  said 
)  be  working;  for  in  each  case  a  useful  end  is  secured  by  the  exer- 
on  of  force. 

But  there  is  a  difference  between  these  cases.  In  the  first  two 
lere  is  motion  and  a  permanent  change  is  effected;  while  in  the 
lird  case  the  beam  is  not  moved  but  simply  supported,  and  any 
pop  i^uld  have  served  as  well  as  the  cari>enter. 

Id  physics  the  term  work  is  restricted  to  such  cases  as  the  first  . 
iTO  where  motion  results  from  the  action  of  force,  and  the 
t  of  work  is  measured  by  the  product  of  the  force  by  the 
B  through  which  the  body  moves  along  the  line  of  action 
f  010  force.  Thus  when  in  (]i|:;ging  a  ditch  a  ton  of  earth  is 
brown  to  an  average  height  of  6  ft.,  tlie  work  done  ih  2000  X  6  = 
a,000  foot-pounds. 

If  the  motion  of  the  body  is  not  in  line  with  the  resultant 
mo,  then  in  estimating  work  only  that  component  of  the 
lotimi  which  is  in  the  .direction  of  the  force  is  to  be  taken  into 
ccoant:  For  instance,  in  raising  a  barrel  into  a  wagon  the  vork 
tmetM  the  same  whether  the  barrel  is  lifted  directly  from  the  grovnd 
T  rotted  up  an  inclined  plane.     For  the  weight  of  a  body  \s  b.  io^«i& 
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that  acts  vertically  downward,  consequently  in  ei timattng  work 
done  against  weight,  only  the  vertical  distance  through  which  the 
body  is  moved  is  to  be  considered. 

When  a  body  yields  to  a  force  work  is  said  to  be  done  by  the 
force  or  upo7i  the  body;  but  when  a  moving  body  is  retarded  by 
^sorne  resisting  force,  work  is  then  said  to  be  done  by  the  body  or 
against  the  force. 

The  work  done  in  raising  a  weight  or  compressing  a  spring  is 
the  same  whether  done  in  a  second  or  in  an  hour.  The  time  re- 
quired to  do  the  work  determines  the  rate  of  wcrkinQj  but  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  amount  of  work. 

It  is  remarkable  that  although  force  and  distance  are  both 
vector  quantities,  worky  which  is  their  product,  is  not  a  vector 
quantity.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  direction,  and  consequently 
to  get  the  total  work  done  upon  a  Body  by  several  different 
forces,  the  work  of  each  may  be  reckoned  separately  and  then  the 
sum  taken. 

Motion  is  essential  to  work.  A  great  weight  may  rest  on  a 
support,  but  no  work  is  done  in  supporting  the  weight  though  a 
great  force  is  exerted. 

66.  Rate  of  Working.  Horse-power. — A  given  amount  of 
work  may  be  done  either  in  a  short  time  or  a  long  time,  and  in 
commercial  operations  the  rate  of  working,  or  the  work  done  per 
second  or  per  hour,  is  an  important  consideration.  Thus  in  case 
of  an  engine  we  wish  to  know  how  much  work  it  can  do  in  a  given 
time,  and  its  rate  of  working  is  known  as  its  power. 

Power  may  be  measured  by  the  number  of  grams  weight  th^t 
can  be  raised  one  centimeter  per  second,  or  by  the  number  of 
pounds  that  can  be  raised  one  foot  per  second;  but  the  unit  of 
power  introduced  by  James  Watt  and  commonly  used  in  engi- 
neering practice  is  the  horse-pmoer  (written  H.P.). 

One  horse-power  =  550  foot-pounds  per  second,  or  S3y(W 
foot-iK)unds  per  minute. 

That  is,  a  10  H.P.  enghie  can  raise  330  lbs.  through  a  height 
of  100  ft.  in  one-tenth  of  a  minute,  or  3300  lbs.  through  a  he 
of  10  feet  in  the  same  time. 

67.  Energy. — The  importance  of  the  idea  of  work  lies  in 
fact  that  a  body  upon  which  work  is  done  acquires  the 
capacity  to  do  an  equal  amount  of  work  in  returning  to  its  orij 
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The  capacity  to  do  work  is  called  energy.  Thus  work  is 
irhen  a  spring  is  bent,  and  the  spring  acquires  energy  which 
uured  by  the  work  that  it  can  do  as  it  unbends.    Also  a 

weight  raised  100  ft.  above  the  earth  has  had  1000  ft.- 
f  work  expended  in  raising  it,  and  it  has  gained  the  power 
>  that  same  amount  of  work  in  returning  to  its  original 
on. 

e  energy  of  a  bent  spring  resides  in  the  spring  itself  in  virtue 
internal  stresses;  but  in  case  of  the  raised  weight  the  energy 
gs  not  to  the  weight  alone,  but  to  the  system  of  two  bodies, 
irth  and  the  weight,  which  are  separated  in  opposition  to  the 

or  attraction  between  them. 

Kinds  of  Energy. — In  both  illustrations  given  above  the 
Y  depends  on  the  relative  positions  of  bodies  or  parts  of 
a  between  which  there  exist  stresses.  There  is  another  form 
irgy  which  depends  not  upon  stress,  but  upon  the  motion  of 

T. 

ipose  the  raised  weight  is  set  free  and  allowed  to  fall  with 
ng  to  resist  it,  the  force  of  the  earth's  attraction  is  exerted 
the  mass  as  it  falls  and  consequently  work  is  done  and  energy 
ded,  but  in  this  case  tiic  work  is  all  spent  in  giving  velocity 
Q  falling  mass.  When  the  weight  reaches  the  bottom  it 
at  all  its  advantage  of  position,  but  it  still  has  power  to  do 
in  virtue  of  its  motion,  and  experiment  shows  that  the  work 
do  before  coming  to  rest  is  exactly  eqiml  to  the  work  that 
one  upon  it  in  giving  it  motion.  The  mass,  thoreforc,  still 
a  the  energy  that  it  hud  in  the  raised  position,  but  it  is  now 
r  of  motion. 

)  energy  which  a  body  or  system  of  bodies  has  ia  virtue  of 
«■  ia  called  potential  energy. 

I  energy  which  a  body  has  in  consequence  of  the  velocity  of 
IM  ia  called  its  kinetic  energy. 

IDnstratlon. — IE  a  rouss  ia  hung  so  that  it  can  freely  awing  as  a 
um,  wtieii  it  has  Ix^n  rniacd  to  the  position  A  (Fig.  33)  it  has  been 
through  thf.  vcrlii'nl  distance  h  from  B  to  D,  and,  therefore,  has  more 
ial  energy  at  A  than  at  B  by  the  work  dono  in  rnisinK  it  from  B  to 

allowed  to  fall  freely  it  will  reach  the  bottom,  moving  with  suf- 
Tdocity  to  carry  it  up  to  C  od  the  some  level  as  A.  At  the  bottom 
m  baa  energy  of  uiutiun  or  Icinettc  energy.    It  haa  entttclv  ^m;^  \^ 
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advantage  of  position  which  it  had  at  A,  the  work  done  in  raising  it  to  A 
being  now  wholly  transformed  into  energy  of  motion. 

But  as  the  mass  rises  from  B  toward  C  it  loses  velocity  for  it  is  doing 
work  and  using  up  the  store  of  kinetic  energy  that  j*t  received  in  falling, 
changing  it  again  to  potential  energy.  The  pendulum  has  thus  a  constant 
store  of  energy  wliich  clianges  back  and  forth  from  one  fonn  to  the  other, 
the  sum  of  the  two  being  always  constant,  except  as  energy  is  gradually 
lost  through  friction  and  air  resistance. 

70.  Work  against  Friction. — There  is  one  case,  however,  in 
which  the  work  done  upon  a  body  does  not  seeni  to  increase  its 
energy'  or  power  to  do  work.  When  a  weight  is  pushed  from  one 
point  to  another  on  a  level  table  force  has  to  be  exerted  to  over- 
come friction.  The  weight,  however,  remains  at  the  same  level 
above  the  earth  and  has  no  more  power  to  do  work  in  the  new 
position  than  })efore  it  was  moved.     The  work  expended  seems  to 

be  quite  lost. 

But  investigation  has  shown 
(§405  et  seq.)  that  whenever  work 
is  done  against  friction  heat  is  de-. 
vcloped  in  amount  exactly  propor- 
tional to  the  work  done;  and  also 
that  when  work  is  obtained  from  a 
heat  engine  a  precisely  correspond- 
ing amount  of  heat  disappears.  It 
is,  therefore,  concluded  that  the 
work  which   seems  to  be   lost   in 

frictioii  is  not  really  lost  or  annihilated,  but  is  transformed  into 

heat  as  into  another  form  of  energy. 

When,  therefore,  a  pendulum  conios  to  rest  in  consequence  of 

friction  (at  its  point  of  supi)ort,  or  between  it  and  the  air  throu^ 

whicli  it  swings)  the  original  energy  of  the  pendulum  is  not  lost 

but  transformed  into  h(»at. 

71.  Forms  of  Energy. — From  the  results  of  innumerable  ex- 
p(»rinuMits  physicists  luivo  concluded  that  not  only  is  heat  % 
form  of  energy,  but  sound,  light,  and  all  electrical  and  magnetil, 
actions  arc  manifestations  of  energy,  and  require  energy  to  hs 
expended  in  causing  them,  just  in  proportion  as  they  are  capiribb 
of  doing  mechanical  work  or  developing  heat.  >■" 

The  (lifTerent  manifestations  of  energy  may  be  summarized 
follows: 


Energy  of 


Energy  of  ether 


I  Sound,  both  kinetic  and  potential. 

Heat. 
i  Molecular  and  atomir  cnerKy 
I  Chemical  action. 
i  Electric  and  magnetic  phenomena. 
\  Light  and  radiation. 


WTien  the  enei^cs  involved  in  all  these  varied  phenomena  are 
studied  it  iA  found  that  one  form  of  energy  may  be  transformed 
into  another,  and  that  again  into  a  third,  but  in  every  change  the 
amount  of  the  energy  as  measured  by  its  power  of  doing  work  or 
of  developing  heat  is  unchanged. 

72.  Consemtioii  of  Encrsr- — The  recognition  of  these  varied 
forms  of  energy  and  earcful  mcasurcment.s  of  the  transformations 
from  one  form  to  another  have  led  to  the  enunciation  of  a  great 
principle  or  law  known  as  the  Conservation  of  Energy,  which  may 
be  thus  stated : 

In  anj  STStem  of  bodies  which  neither  receives  energy  from 
without  nor  gives  up  any,  the  total  amount  of  energy  is  unchanged 
whatever  actions  or  changes  may  take  place  within  that  system, 
whether  the  energy  manifests  itself  in  inochanical  forms,  in 
sound,  heat,,  light,  electric,  or  magnetic  effects,  or  in  chrinicul 
action  or  molecular  or  atomic  changes. 

In  most  cases  the  tracing  of  all  the  changes  is  a  difficult  inatf  er. 
For  example,  a  cannon  ball  receives  energy  from  the  work  di)ne 
by  the  powder  gases  as  they  expand  forcing  the  ball  from  the  gun. 
As  it  travels  it  is  resisted  by  the  air,  losing  kinetic  energy  exactly 
equivalent  to  the  heat  cnergj-  developed  by  friction  in  the  air. 
Oq  striking  the  target,  sound  waves  earr^'  off  a  small  part  of  the 
eneijsy,  there  may  also  be  a  flash  of  ligbt  which  also  takes  away 
some  energy,  and  the  rest  will  be  found  in  the  form  of  heat  devel- 
oped in  the  target  and  in  the  ball  itself  and  also  in  the  form  of 
kinetie  eo^gy  in  the  fragments  which  may  Iw  thrown  off.  The 
tnindple  at  the  conscr\'ation  of  energj'  asserts  that  if  we  add  to- 
,  gcther  all  the  energy  that  is  derived  from  the  motion  of  the  ball 
the  stun  will  be  eactly  equal  to  the  amount  of  work  which  was 
required  to  give  it  its  motion. 
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This  law  is  the  most  important  and  extensive  generalisation  of 
the  science  of  physics,  and  much  of  the  progress  of  modem  ph3^c8 
is  due  to  its  recognition.  Every  experiment  in  which  the  quan- 
tities of  energy  can  be  accurately  determined  is  a  tc»t  and 
confirmation  of  its  truth,  and  no  principle  of  physics  is  better 
established. 

In  consequence  of  this  law,  the  determination  of  the  energy 
involved  in  any  action  assumes  new  importance  and  is  an  essential 
part  of  the  study  of  every  physical  phenomenon. 

73.  Availability  of  Energy. — The  presence  of  friction  and 
analogous  forms  of  resistance  everywhere  in  nature  causes  a 
constant  transformation  of  various  forms  of  energy  into  heat,  in 
which  stage  it  is  conducted  from  one  body  to  another  and  gradu- 
ally becomes  uniformly  diffused  so  that  although  the  energy  still 
exists  it  is  no  longer  available  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  other 
forms  of  energy  that  may  be  desired.  There  is  thus  a  constant 
degradation  of  energy  going  on  throughout  the  universe,  more 
available  forms  being  constantly  frittered  away  into  heat. 

Friction 

■ 

74.  Friction. — When  one  body  slides  over  another  the  motion 
is  resisted  by  a  force' which  is  called  friction.  It  is  always  a 
resistance,  acting  against  the  motion,  and  depends  on  the  char- 
acter of  the  surfaces  in  contact  and  on  the  force  pressing  them 
together. 

It  is  a  force  of  the  greatest  importance  in  daily  life.  If  it 
were  not  for  friction,  nails  and  screws  and  knots  would  not  hold, 
ropes  could  not  be  made,  nor  could  "we  even  walk  across  a  floor. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  would  gladly  be  rid  of  friction  in  machinfii 
for  it  is  the  cause  of  a  large  proportion  of  energy  being  lost  in  heaL 

Friction  appears  to  be  due  to  the  interlocking  of  minute  roujrijl^  . 
nesscs  on  the  surfaces,  together  with  the  clinging  t-ogeth^jdt 
adhesion  of  the  points  of  closest  contact.     It  is,  therefore^  ^ 
minishcd  by  polishing  the  surfaces,  which  diminishes  the  it>l||^ 
ness  and  also  makes  the  points  of  contact  broader  so  that  the  wtt* 
of  air  or  oil  is  more  effective  in  preventing  adhesion. 

Wlien  two  surfaces  have  been  resting  in  contact  the  friction  at  stai 
is  greater  than  after  the  motion  has  been  established.     It  seems  pral. 
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that  thU  may  be  due  to  the  closer  contact  due  to  the  film  of  air  or  oil 
being  oqueeied  out  by  the  continued  preaaure. 

Friction  also  resists  the  rolling  of  one  body  on  another,  though 
ToUing  frictum  in  case  of  two  given  surfaces  is  much  less  than 
sliding  frialiim.  Rolling  friction  when  surfaces  are  well  polished 
appears  to  be  due  both  to  cohesion  and  to  a  slight  deformation  ' 
both  of  the  surface  and  of  the  roller  at  the  point  of  contact;  for  the 
surface  is  compressed  as  it  passes  under  the  roller,  and  though  it 
may  spring  back  again  it  does  not  exert  quite  as  much  force  in  re- 
covering (M  it  opposed  to  the  deformation. 

7a.  Laws  of  Friction. — Let  the  block  P  be  drawn  along  by 
the  weights,  which  is  not  sufficient  to  start  it  in  motion,  but  will 
keep  it  moving  with  constant  velocity  when  once  started.     The 
weight  F  is  then  equal  to  the  force 
of  friction,  for  it  just  balances  it,         >|Mi-i_.ry| 

neutraliting   the  resistance  to  the        r  ^'t^J  .  --^jg^.    ij^^ 

motion.  ^;ij^-".^T^^'^'f.-'.  ■■■-^r\ 

It  is  found  in  this  way  that  the  I 

friction  between  two  given  surfaces  J& 

is  proportional  to  the  force  pressing  v     14 

them  together.     If   the  block  P 

weighs  5  Ibe.  and  if  an  additional  weight  of  5  lbs.  is  placed  on  the 
block,  the  force  of  friction  is  doubled. 

It  is  also  found  that  the  force  of  friction,  within  wide  limits,  is 
independent  of  the  area  of  the  surface  of  contact.  For  instance, 
the  friction  of  the  block  P  is  almost  the  same  whether  it  glides 
on  a  narrow  or  a  broad  side,  provided  they  are  equally  smooth. 

The  velocity  with  which  one  surface  slides  over  the  other  mukes 
little  difference,  the  friction  being  appreciably  the  same  for  all 
moderate  speeds;  but  the  resistance  to  starting,  or  static  friction, 
is  greater  than  the  friction  after  the  motion  is  established. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  these  lawB  do  not  hold  without  limit.  For 
if  floa  eoriMe  i>  very  ainall,  as  in  case  of  a  point  resting  on  a  plane  surface, 
or  if  the  preaaure  is  bo  great  that  one  body  presses  into  the  other,  then  one 
cannot  move  on  the  other  without  tearing  or  injuring  the  surface,  and  the 
law  no  longer  holds. 

79.  Coefficient  of  Friction. — It  follows  from  the  first  law  of 
frictiiHl  that  tbe  force  of  friction  divided  by  the  force  pressing 
tte  iBcfaeAS  together  la  a  constant,  this  constant  is  caUcd  the 
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coefficient  of  friction  of  the  surfaces  concerned;  it  is  a  fraction 
which  when  multiplied  by  the  force  pressing  two  surfaces  to- 
gether gives  the  force  of  friction  to  be  overcome. 

Thus  if  the  coefficient  of  friction  in  case  of  iron  wheels  on  iron 
rails  is  0.004,  then,  if  the  wheels  weigh  1000  lbs.,  a  force  of  4 
lbs.  will  bo  required  to  overcome  the  friction. 

When  an  engineer  wishes  to  know  how  much  force  will  be  re- 
quired in  moving  a  house  to  cause  it  to  slide  on  its  ways,  he  has 
only  to  multiply'  the  coefficient  of  friction  for  the  soaped  beams  on 
which  the  house  rests  l)y  the  weight  of  the  house  itself. 

Some  Coefficients  of  Friction 

SH4i7ig  Friction 

^  ,  1    HI  11  1     f  without  lubricant 0.42 

Oak  upon  oak,  fibers  paralk'l,    n      ,,,.,,    ,  **  •* 

[  rubbed  with  dry  soap 0. 16 

Oak  upon  oak,  fibers  crossed  without  lubricant 0.29 

_  .  (  without  lubricant 0. 25 

Iron  on  bronze    ,   .,  ii    i  i    •     x    i  i  n  #«  «v« 

[  thoroughly  lubricated,  niav  be  as  small  as 0.08 


linlUng  Friction 
('ast-iron  wheels  on  rails 0.004 

77.  Limiting  Angle  of  Iiepo.se. — The  angle  at  which  a  surface  may 
b(>  inclined  before  a  bod\'  rcstinji^  on  it  begins  to  slip  down  is  determined 

by  the  coefficient  of  friction  between    the 
surfaces.    Thus  let  a  weight  W  rest  on  a  sui^ 
f.Mcc   inclined   at    an   angle    a.    The    earth 
attracts  the  weight  with  a  force  W  which 
acts  vertically  downwanl.    We  may  resohre 
this  force  into  two  components,  one  P  which 
is  ])erpendiciilar  to  the  inclined  surface  and 
representis  the  pn^&sure  of  the  weight  againai 
the  surface,  and  another  F  which  is  parallll 
to  the  .surface  and  represents  the  force  urging  the  weight  down  along  tJHf' 
slope.     The  force  of  friction  between  t lie  weight  and  the  inclined  plane  ji^ 
equal  to  the  product  A7',  where  h  is  the  coeflicient  of  friction.     If  tlie  friotion' 
is  less  than /'' the  w<'ight  will  slide  with  increasing  speed  down  the  iacIiiliiB!|.- 
whil(?  if  it  is  greater  tlian  F  the  weight  will  remain  at  rest. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  P  is  made  smaller  by  increasing  the  slope  dC  ihir 
incline,  and  sintre  k  remains  constant,  the  force  of  friction  is  less  the  gvea; 
the  slope,  and  is  zero  when  the  slope  is  vertical. 

At  one  jHirticulnr  nnglr.  a,  v'/n'ch  may  Ih'  called  the  limiting  angle  qf  rmpt 
the  force  oj  friction  IxiUnicca  the  force  F^  and  we  have  hP  =  F.     At  that  ai 
the  weight  docs  not  sturt  to  slide  of  itself  but  if  atartcdj  slides  down  i 
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'orulatU  tpetd.  la  thin  case  k  —  -pt-  and  by  similnr  trianKlcw  7;  =  I'l  thern- 
"iire  Jt  =  r    or    fc  =  tan  n. 

in  case  the  rocffi- 

78.  Means  of  DlmlnlBtafi^  Friction. — To  make  friction  small 
tiic  surfaces  should  be  verj-  hard  and  of  fine  even  polish.  Where 
(here  is  much  wear  it  is  customary  to  make  one  of  the  bearing 
■iurfacea  of  a  harder  material  than  the  other.  Thus  the  crank 
pins  on  steam  engines  are  made  of  polished  steel  and  turn  in 
brass  boxes,  the  friction  between  the  brass  and  steel  being  less 
than  it  would  be  between  two  parts  of  steel. 

Rolling  friction  is  very  much  less  than  slidingfrlction,  therefore, 
wheels  are  used  on  carriages,  etc.  It  depends  to  some  extent  on 
the  diameter  of  the  wheels,  being  less  when  the  diamcteris  greater. 
But  even  when  wheels  are  used  there  is  sliding  friction  in  the  hubs. 
The  resistance  to  the  motion  of  the  vehicle 
due  to  this  sliding  friction  is  diminished  by 
making  the  axles  of  small  diameter,  but  the 
length  of  the  axle  in  the  hub  of  the  wheel  o 
the  length  of  its  bearing  surface  does  not  , 
affect  the  frictional  resistance. 

To  avoid  the  friction  due  to  the  sliding  *'"'  ^"^ 

between  wheel  and  axle,  ball  bearings  are  nRP<i:  but  (svni  in  these 
bearings  there  is  some  sliding  friction  where  adjoining  balls  rub 
against  each  other. 

In  some  cases  the  axle  is  made  to  rest  on  the  rims  of  two 
smaller  wheels  which  are  called  friction  wheels  (Fig.  .30).  This 
is  a  common  practice  in  mounting  grindstones. 

Friction  is  greatly  diminished  hy  the  use  of  lubricants,  of 
vhich  those  most  in  use  are  oil,  gn-ase,  soap,  and  black  lead. 
rbe  mibetances  used  as  lubricants  cover  or  wet  the  surfaces  so 
\hai  the  rubbing  takes  place  ix;tween  layers  of  these  substant^os 
inatfisd  of  between  the  original  surfaces.  When  the  bearing 
surfaces  are  subjected  to  great  pressure,  as  in  heuv>'  machinery, 
k  thu^  oil  is  used  that  is  not  driven  out  by  the  pressure ;  in  very 
light  machinery,  as  in  clocks  and  watches,  a  ver}'  thin  oil  is  used. 
If  oil  were  used  on  wooden  bearings  it  would  only  increase  the 
FrietiOD,  for  it  would  soak  into  and  swell  the  wood ;  dry  soap  or 
1  may  be  used  as  a  lubricant  for  wood  surfaces. 


Machines 

79.  Machines. — Machines  are  dei-ices  by  which  the  amount 
or  mode  of  application  of  a  force  is  changed  for  the  sake  of  gaining 
some  practical  adiantage.  Simple  machines,  known  also  as  the 
mechanical  powers,  ure  the  rope  and  pulley,  lever,  wheel  and  ajde, 
inclined  plane,  and  screw.  All  afford  interesting  cases  of  forces 
in  equilibrium;  but  they  may  also  be  discussed  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  conservation  of  oncrgj',  for  the  work  done  on  b 
machine  must  be  equal  to  the  work  done  by  it  if  there  is  no  loss  (rf 
energj'  in  friction. 

The  ratio  of  the  force  exerted 
b;  a  machine  to  the  force  ap- 
plied is  called  its  mechanical 
advantage. 

80.  Bope  and  Puller. — In  all 
tackles  where  ropes  are  used  the 
tension  or  force  is  the  same  at 
ever;  pointinacontinuousrope, 
whether  it  passes  over  puU^v 
p.100  o''  ■>(>*■  ^  there  is  no  firictioa. 

Lot  us  apply  this  principle  to  a 

few  coscfl.    In  citac  1  (Pig.  37)  tiun 

is  only  one   rope  and   the    100-lb. 

wpiRht  U  supported  by  it,  theicfon 

all  parts  of  the  rope  are  under  s 

Fig.  37.  tension  of   100   lbs.,  and  th^fc  fotM 

must  be  ezcrtod  at  P  uk  wh»teTat 

diro'tion  the  pull  may  be  madei 

In   cftsc  2  the   100-Ib.  weight  in  lupportcil  by  the  rope  A,  ill  parts  rf' 

this  rope  nrc  therefore  under  that  tension;  but  B  la  attached  to  a  pottjlt 

which  ia  (Imwn  up  by  tiro  parts  of  .1.     Since  the  pulley  is  in  equilOnium,  It 

follows  that  tlie  upward  pull  of  the  two  parts  of  A  must  be  equal  to  the  doiitB> 

ward  pull  of  B  together  n'ith  the  weight  of  tlic  pulley.     If  we  negjeot  lbs 

latter  tlie  tension  on  B  must  be  200  Ilia,  tind  similarly  that  on  C  mmC  tis ' 

equal  to  tu'irc  that  on  B.     Hence,  ncg^cctinR  friction  and  the  weii^t  of  ^fel 

pulleys,  a  vreiRht  of  400  lbs.  on  C  will  balance  a  weight  of  100  Ihs.  on  A. 

Is  ease  3  there  is  one  continuous  rope  whicli  is  fastened  at  the  top  m)^  ' 
*  passes  over  two  sheaves  in  each  pulley,  the  lower  pulley  is  therefore  M^ 
tained  by  four  parts  of  one  rupe,  hence  when  dwrijzlit  of  4001be.issupporl 
by  the  lower  pulley  the  tension  on  the  rope  is  100  lbs. 


81.  Pilnelple  of  Work  Applied. — From  the  oonservation  of 
energy  it  is  clear  that  the  work  done  by  a  machine  must  be  equal 
to  the  work  done  upon  it,  provided  there  is  no  friction  and  the 
energy  stored  in  the  machine  is  not  changed.  In  illustration  of 
this  principle  consider  the  various  tacklna  of  the  preceding  para- 
graph, and  let  x  represent  the  distance  that  Tl'  is  raised  in  a  given 
case  while  the  end  of  the  rope  at  P  is  pullerl  through  a.  distance  y. 
Then  the  work  done  by  the  machine  when  W  is  raised  ia  Wx,  and 
theworkspentinraisingtheweightisPt/,  and  therefore  Wx  =  Py. 

In  the  first  case  x  ~  y,  therefore  P  =  H^. 

In  the  second  case  x  =  J^y,  therefore  }^W  =  P. 

In  the  third  case  also  x  =  }^j/,  therefore  J^H''  =  P. 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  the  last  tn;o  cnaes  if  the  we^hts  of  the  pulleys 
are  taken  account  of  we  cannot  say  that  Wx  =  Py,  tor  some  oF  the  work 
done  is  spent  in  raiung  the  movable  pulleys.  Thus,  in  rase  2.  if  each  pulley 
weighs  V,  we  have 

Py-^l  +  (>v  +  W)l     or     P^^,r  +  Hiw  +  W). 

82.  Lever.— In  the  lever  a  rigiil  bar  resting  an  a  point  of 
support,  or  fidcrum,  is  used  to 
exert  a  great  force  near  the 
fulcrum  when  s  smaller  force 
is  exerted  at  the  end  of  the 
loziger  arm  of  the  lever.  A 
crowbar  as  used  in  moving  a 
stone,  a  hammer  in  drawing  u 
uail,  ate  examples  of  levers. 
Levere  are  sometimes  divided  T' 

into  three  classes  depending  on  f,^,_  a^._cia««.s  «f  leve™. 

the  relation  between  the  pot^i- 

tim  of  the  fulcrum  and  the  points  where  the  weight  in  raised  and 
the  fonse  applied,  as  shown  in  tlie  figure,  where  P  represents  the 
force  applied  to  support  the  weight  TP,  and  F  is  the  fulcrum. 

HlB  upper  lever  in  the  figure  belongs  to  the  first  class;  the 
next  to  Uii)''MCond  class;  and  the  lowest  to  the  third  class. 

Ibo  distance  from  P  to  the  fulcrum  is  called  the  power  arm  and 
that  from  W  to  the  fulcrum  is  called  the  weight  arm,  and  the 
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principle  of  inomenta  tells  us  that  if  those  distances  are  measured 
pcri>endicular  to  the  lines  of  action  of  the  forces  P  and  TT,  then 
the  product  ofP  by  the  pouter  arm  is  equal  to  the  product  of  W  by  the 
weight  ami.  In  other  words,  the  moments  of  the  two  forces 
about  the  fulcrum  as  axis  must  be  equal  and  opposite. 

The  pressure  F  against  the  fulcrum,  since  the  three  forces  P, 
ir,  and  F  must  be  in  equilibrium,  is  represented  by  the  vector 
necessary  to  form  a  triangle  with  P  and  W,  Of  course  if  P  and 
W  are  parallel,  F  must  be  either  their  sum  or  difference,  depending 
on  circumstances. 

83.  Crank  and  Axle. — In  case  of  the  crank  and  axle,  shown  in 

figure  39,  the  relation  between  the  weight 
and  the  force  applied  at  the  crank  to 
support  it,  is  at  once  obtained  from  the 
principle  that  the  moments  of  F  and  W 
about  the  axis  must  be  equal,  since  the 
only  motion  that  the  system  can  have  is 
one  of  rotation.  Hence  if  R  is  the  length 
of  the  crank  arm  and  r  the  radius  of  the 
axle  or  drum  on  which  the  ropQ.  support- 
ing  Tr  is  wound,  we  have  FR  =  Wr  in 
case  the  force  F  acts  at  right  angles  to  R. 
Here,  again,  we  may  apply  the  princi- 
ple of  work,  for  in  one  revolution  of  the 
crank  the  weight  W  is  raised  a  distance 
equal  to  the  circumference  of  the  drum  or  27rr,  while  the  balancing 
force  F  acts  through  a  distance  2TrR,  We  have,  therefore,  in  case 
of  e(]uilibrium 

W  27rr  =  F  2TrR    or    Wr  =  FR. 


Fig,  ;;•). 


84.  Inclined  Plane. — Barrels  or  casks  are  sometimes  rolled 
up  inclined  planes  and  thus  raised  where  they  could  not  be 
directly  lifted.  The  advantage  of  the  inclined  plane  may  be 
U!idcrst()od  from  figure  40,  whore  W  repn^sents  a  weight  resting 
on  the  inclined  plane  having  length  /,  height  A,  and  base  &.  The 
attraction  of  the  earth  is  a  force  vertically  downward  on  W^  but 
it  may  be  resolved  as  is  shown  into  the  components  N  at  right 
angles  to  the  inclined  plane  and  F  parallel  to  it. 

The  component  N  is  balanced  by  the  pn^ssun*  of  the  plan^ 
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while  the  component  F  represents  the  force  that  must  be  balanced 
by  the  push  P  necessary  to  support  the  weight  on  the  plane. 
From  the  similarity  of  the  two  triangles  it  is  clear  that  W,  N,  and  F 
are  proportional  to  I,  b,  and  A,  reepectively.  l^at  is  F  :  W:  ■.h:l, 
or  in  words,  the  force  required  to  support  the  weight  on  tbe  in- 
clined plane  is  to  the  whole  weight  as  the 
height  of  the  plane  is  to  its  length. 

The  same  conclusion  may  also  be  reached 
by  the  principle  of  work,  for  if  the  weight 
i-j  pushed  up  the  plane  the  supporting  force 
P  acts  through  the  length  I,  while  the  weight 
W  is  only  raised  against  the  earth's  attrac- 
tioQthroughsdiatanceA.     HcncePi  =  Wh.  Fic  40. 

If  the  force  P,  ingteod  of  acting  parallel  to  the  length  of  the  ini-lined  plane, 
were  par&lle]  to  its  base  we  ehould  resolve  the  wPifcht  W  into  components  N 
an<i  F  Min  6giin  41,  where  F  is  parallel  to  the  base.     Then 


SS.  Screw. — The  screw  as  used  in  the  ordinary  letter  press 
may  cause  enormous  pressures  by  ^ 
the  application  of  a  very  moderate  [_ 
force  to  the  lever  arm.    In  one 
complete  revolution  of  the  screw 
it  advances  the  distance  between 
consecutive  threads  measured  par- 
allel to  the  axis.     This  distance  is 
called  the  pitch  of  the  screw. 


^ 


Hw  meehanical  advantage  of  the  screw  may  be  determined  by 
conaideiiiig  the  thread  as  a  sort  of  inchned  plane  wrapped  around 
the  axia,  but  we  may  deduce  it  more  conveniently  from  the  prin- 
cipk  ai  work;  for  if  the  force  P  operating  the  screw  acts  at  right 
Rn^M  tg  the  end  of  a  lever  arm  of  length  R,  in  one  revolution  of 
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the  screw  the  force  P  acts  through  a  distance  2vR^  while  the  screw 
advances  through  a  distance  h  equal  to  the  pitch  of  the  screw. 
Hence  if  W  is  the  force  exerted  by  the  screw  we  have  by  the 
principle  of  work 

2TrRP  =  Wh 


or 


W 
P 


2TrR 


86.  Chinese  Capstan  and  Differential  Pulley. — In  the  Chinese 
capstan  a  drum  or  axle  having  two  parts  of  somewhat  different  diame- 


Fio.  43. 


Fiu.  44. — Differential  puOflBT. 


ters  is  operated  by  lever  arms  or  capstan  bars,  so  that  one  end  ol  a  rope  ■ 
wound  up  on  the  drum  of  larger  diameter  while  the  other  end  unifiadB 
from  the  smaller  drum.  The  rope  passes  around  a  pulley  S  which  Is  9/^ 
tached  to  the  anchor  or  other  weight  to  he  raised.    The  force  W  is  divfiW 

between  the  two  parts  of  the  rope  pulling  on  S,  so  that  the  rope  is  nnde^  A 

W 
tension  -^,    If  r  and  R  are  the  radii  of  the  small  and  lai:ge  drumSy 


tivelv,  the  moments  of  the  forces  exerted  by  the  rope  on  the  dntpk  are  ^^ 


W 


and  7y-R  and  the  diff^nce  between  these  tw^o  moments  mu^.be  balan^ 

by  the  nioment  of  the  fohse  P  acting  on  the  end  of  the  (SdpelUn  bar  of  lenllil  1 
I,    Hence  we  have  i»^  **•*"*  "'  — '*'•'    '  } 


I'l  -  -jCR  -  r). 

The  advantage  of  such  an  arrangement  is  evidently  the  same  as  if  one 
id  of  the  rope  were  fixed  and  the  other,  after  passing  around  S,  were  wound 
p  on  an  axle  whose  radius  was  R  —  r.  But  such  an  axle  being  of  small 
iamcter  would  not  have  the  Htrcngth  of  the  larger  axle  with  two  dnima.       ^ 

The  differential  pulley  is  a  similar  device  used  for  raising  heavy  weights, 
'lieie  ia  an  upper  pulley  having  a  single  sheave  with  two  grooves  of  different 
iumetcrs  like  the  two  drums  of  the  Chinese  capstan.  An  endless  chain 
asses  over  one  groove  in  the  upper  pulley  then  around  a  pulley  attached  to 
lie  weight  to  be  mieed,  and  then  around  the  second  groove  of  the  upper  or 
xed  pulley,  Tte  grooves  of  the  upper- pulley  have  notches  to  receive  the 
hain  so  that  it  cannot  slip,  and  the  chain  is  passed  over  it  in  such  a  way  that 
:  is  wound  up  on  one  groove  at  the  same  time  that  it  unwinds  from  the  other. 
F  the  difference  in  diameters  of  the  two  grooves  in  the  upper  sheave  is  small, 

small  pull  on  the  chain  may  suffice  to  support  a  large  weight. 

Problems 

1.  A  180-lb.  barrel  is  rolled  up  an  inclined  plane  12  ft.  long  to  a  platform 
4  ft.  above  tbe  ground.  How  much  force  must  be  exerted  along  the 
plane  and  how  much  work  is  done7  Find  also  the  force  and  work  when 
the  plane  is  20  ft.  long,  the  hi?ight  being  the  same. 

3.  Find  the  force  which  the  barrel  exerts  against  the  plane  in  both  the 
I  caaes  specified  in  the  first  problem. 

3.  How  much  force  parallel  to  the  plane  is  required  to  support  a  weight  of 
'■i9  kgms.  on  a  frictionlesa  inclined  plane  13  meters  long  and  5  meters 
liighT  Also  find  tbe  force  with  which  the  weight  presses  against  the 
/plane. 

C  if  the  coefficient  of  friction  between  weight  and  plane  in  the  last  ques- 
tion is  O.ZO,  find  the  force  of  friction  and  liow  much  force  must  be  excrteil 
pai»llel  to  the  plane  in  drawing  the  weight  up,  also  in  lowering  it. 

A.  When  the  coefficient  of  friction  betwM-n  a  weight  and  the  inclined  plane 
on  which  it  rests  is  0.30,  find  the  ratio  of  its  height  to  length  when  the 
plaae  ia  so  steep  that  when  the  weight  ia  started  it  slides  down  without 
neevlsration. 

^.  A  certain  jack-screw  has  a  screw  2  in.  in  dianicter  with  three 
threwla  to  the  inch,  anil  is  opcrateil  by  a  lever  ann  2  ft.  long.  What 
wei^t  CWQ  be  raised  by  a  force  of  4S  lbs.  applied  at  right  angles  to  the 
end  of  the  lever  arm,  neglecting  friction? 

T.  Whoi  the  coofiicient  of  friction  of  tlic  oiled  surfaces  of  the  jack-screw 
described  in  problem  G  is  0.00  and  when  a.  weight  of  5  tons  is  raised,  find 
the  force  required  at  the  end  of  the  lever  arm  to  overcome  friction,  and 
Ibe  additional  force  required  to  raise  the  weight. 

C  Iirproblem  7,  find  the  ratio  of  the  work  required  to  raise  the  weight  1 
J^lj^outfriotidn,  to  the  actual  work  with  friction,  and  thus  determine 
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the  efficiency  of  the  screw.     Would  the  efticiency  be  tlie  same  if  one-half 
/    as  large  a  weight  were  being  raised? 

9.  Find  the  tension  on  a  bicycle  chain  when  the  pedal  is  pressed  down  with 
a  force  of  120  lbs. ;  the  crank  ann  being  b  in.  long  and  the  sprocket 
y  wheel  8  in.  in  diaincter. 
♦  ^0.  If  a  force  of  40  lbs.  nnist  be  exerted  on  the  arm  of  a  windlass  in  ^ai^- 
ing  a  weight  of  120  lbs.  wliilc  a  force  of  only  20  lbs.  is  required  in 
lowering  the  Siinie,  find  the  force  expended  in  overcoming  friction,  and 
the  efficiency  of  the  windlass,  and  what  per  cent,  of  the  work  done  is  losr 
in  friction. 

11.  How  much  force  must  be  exerted  on  the  crnnk  of  a  windlass  to  raise  a 
weight  of  180  lbs.,  if  the  crunk  arm  is  20  in.  long  and  the  drum  on 
whicli  the  rope  is  wound  \n  S  in.  in  diameter. 

12.  Find  the  direction  niul  amount  of  the  force  on  the  bearings  of  the  wind- 
la-ss  in  tin*  previous  question,  first,  when  the  cmnk  is  in  a  horizontal 
position  and  being  pressed  down;  second,  when  the  crank  arm  is  vertical 

13.  A  man  weigliing  150  lbs.  rai.ses  himself  in  a  sling  b}'  means  of  a  rope 
passing  over  a  movable  pulley  attached  to  the  sling  and  a  fixed  pulley 
overhead.  With  how  much  force  mu.st  he  pull?  Show  also  how  to 
obtain  your  result  by  the  principle  of  work. 

14.  A  man  weighing  ISO  lbs.  nms  up  24  steps,  each  7  in.  high,  in  S 
seconds.     How  much  work  does  he  do  and  what  horse-power  does  he 

I       expend? 

16.  A  donkey-engine  is  required  to  raise  by  means  of  a  tackle  a  2-ton  weight 
to  a  height  of  1(K)  ft.  in  3  2  minute.  What  horse-power  is  required  if  the 
efficiency  of  the  tackle  is  70  per  cent. 

^16.  When  I  II.P.  is  expended  by  a  horse  in  pulling  a  load  at  the  rate  of  6 

.        miles  per  hour,  find  the  force  with  which  the  horse  pulls  the  load. 
'  »/17.  What  load  can  two  horses  draw  along  a  level  road  at  the  rate  of  3  miles 
an  hour  if  they  spend  2  II.P.  in  pulling  the  load,  when  the  coeflfioient 

/        of  friction  of  wagon  on  ro:ul  is  j'{o*  Aug.  2500  lbs. 

^18.  A  locomotive  drawing  a  train  along  a  level  track  at  30  miles  per  hour 
expends  75  H.P.,  find  the  total  air  and  frictional  resistance  overcome. 

Ads.  937.IS  Vbr. 

19.  A  locomotive  draws  a  300-ton  train  along  a  level  track  at  the  rate  of  20 
miles  per  hour;  while  working  at  the  same  rate  it  draws  it  up  a  }^  per 
cent,  grade  at  15  miles  per  hour;  what  horse-power  is  expended,  8Up- 
|)osing  the  frictional  and  air  resistances  the  same  in  both  cases,  and  what 
is  the  resistance  in  pounds.      Ans.  Resistance  =  4500  lbs.;  H. P.  ■«  2401 
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III.  KINETICS  OF  A  PARTICLE 

Kkctilineau  Motion  ok  a  Mass 


^  . 


,  % 


87.  Introductory. — Up  to  this  point   wo  have  si  j  Iftit  ^*sfi4t 
cially  cases  of  cquilibriumj  where  the  forces  acting  arc     •  !)alafidiirl 
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that  there  is  no  acceleration.  We  must  now  examine  in  some 
detail  the  various  forms  of  motion  where  forces  are  involved  in 
such  a  way  as  to  cause  acceleration. 

This  part  of  mechanics,  as  Mach  Bays,  "is  a  wholly  modem 
science.  All  that  the  Greeks  achieved  in  mechanics  belongs  to 
the  realm  of  statics.     Dynamics  was  first  founded  by  Galileo." 

Before  1638,  when  Galileo  first  publitihed  the  results  of  his 
experiments,  so  little  progress  had  been  made  in  this  direction 
that  it  was  currently  held  that  heavy  bodies  fell  faster  than  light 
ones. 

In  studying  the  effect  of  force  in  pving  motion  to  matter,  the 
simplest  case  to  examine  is  where  a  definite  portion  of  matter  is 
acted  on  by  a  constant  force.  This  is  the  case  with  falling  bodies; 
for  while  a  body  is  falling  freely  it  is  being  urged  downward  by  a 
constant  force  which  we  call  its  weight.  Therefore,  Galileo  care- 
fully studied  the  motion  of  falling  bodies,  and  of  bodies  rolling 
down  inclined  planes,  and  showed  that  in  each  of  these  cases  tho 
motion  was  with  constant  acceUration.  As  pendulum  clocks  had 
not  been  invented  at  that  time,  he  made  use  of  a  simple  water 
clock  to  measure  short  intervals  of  time  in  his  experiments. 
This  conaiflted  of  a  lai^  vessel  of  wat«r  having  a  jet  closed  by  the 
finger,  from  which  water  was  allowed  to  escape  during  the  time 
int^ral  to  be  measured.  Thus  the  weight  of  water  escapmg 
while  a  body  rolled  down  an  inclined  plane  served  to  measure 
the  time  of  descent. 

These  experiments  also  showed  that  when  a  plane  was  inclined 
at  such  an  anglethatthe  force  parallel  to  the  plane  required  tolTeep 
a  body  from  sliding  down  was  one-half  the  wciglif  of  the  body, 
then  its  acceleration  in  sliding  down  was  one-half  itR  a<Tclcration 
when  MItng  vertically.  That  is,  the  acceleration  was  proportional 
to  lAe  farce  causing  the  motion. 

M.  Atwood's  Machine.— A  convpnipnt  dcvirc  tor  studying  the  effect 
trf  tow. in  ^ving  iDotion  to  maasos  is  the  apparatus  knii.wn  as  Atwood'a 
niB^>1™*  (Fig.  45).  Two  equal  weights  A  and  B  are  hunn  over  a,  very 
light  ckicfully  balmnecd  wheel  mounted  bo  that  it  shall  run  with  as  little 
friction  la  poMible.  An  additional  weight  or  rider  ic,  hftving  two  pro- 
jactinc  anna,  is  laid  on  top  of  the  weight  A ,  whieh  ia  supported  bo  that  it 
can  he  libacmted  at  any  instant.  When  the  weight  A  is  freed  it  movea 
dowa  accelented  by  the  rider  u>,  until  it.TetieheB  the  ring  C  which  picks 
cJ[  tha  rider  w  and  allows  A  to  pass  freely  through.     After  passing  tfa« 
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ling  C  there  ia  no  longer  any  occeterstiag  force,  since  the  rider  ia  removed, 
and  the  weight  A  continues  to  move  with  the  velocity  which  the  rider 
had  given  to  it. 

Thus  if  the  ring  C  ia  so  adjdatad  that 
A  paaaes  through  it  exactly  28econdB  sfttr 
being  liberated,  and  if  fi  is  so  placed  that 
A  moves  from  C  to  D  in  the  next  second, 
then  if  C  and  D  are  found  to  be  30  cm. 
apart,  vt-e  conclude  that  A  acquired  a 
veWity  of  30  cm,  per  second  by  »  force 
which  acted  steadily  for  2  seconds.  If 
the  same  force  is  now  allowed  to  act  for 
1  second,  a  velocity  of  only  15  cm./Mr. 
will  be  acquired.  By  varying  the  weight 
of  the  rider  or  using  instead  of  A  and  B 
a  pair  of  weights,  having  double  the  maaa^ 
the  following  conclusions  may  be  estab- 

(a)  The  motion  ia  with  constant 
acceleration. 

(b)  The  acceleration  is  proportional 
to  the  «-eight  of  the  rider  so  long,  as  the 
total  muMs  A  +i'+uj  is  constant. 

(e)  If  the  mass  of  the  moving  ayBtem  is 
doubled,  a  given  rider  will  oauae  only 
half  as  great  acceleration  as  before. 

89.  General  Principle. — The 

effect  of  a  force  in  giving  motion  to 
a  body,  as  brought  out  in  the  ex- 
periments juat  described,  may  be 
thought  of  as  due  to  a  general  prin- 
ciple which  may  be  thus  stated:  th* 
effect  of  a  force  in  changing  th* 
motion  of  a  maas  Is  not  in  any  way 
affected  b;  the  state  of  rest  «c 
motion  of  the  mass  which  Is  aetsd 
upon. 

:ir  instance,  while  a  for^c  is 
acting  on  a  masa  and  i  .-.'I'J-^ii.r.-  ilg 
ii'locity,Buppo8caHCCt  ^  -^A'  -iiat 
force  to  act  in  the  ea  ..■•  •  t'orr  _ 
upon  the  same  mass.  The  aWtond  force  being  oquui  '■■'  \U:)  ri-s' 
will  produce  just  as  greut  hi  increase  in  velocity  pci  i<.'<-.ii;((  ai 


1^10.  Ab. — Atwood'H  macbinv 
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is  being  produced  by  the  first;  and  since  botli  effects  take  place 
4muItaneouBly  and  without  interference,  the  total-  change  in 
velocity  will  be  twice  that  which  would  have  tieen  produced  by 
the  original  force.  It  follows  that  tht  change  in  velocity  per 
second  when  ■  force  acts  oa  a  body  is  proportional  to  the  amount 
of  the  force. 

And  the  change  in  velocity  of  a  body  when  acted  on  by  a  force 
is  also  proportional  to  the  length  of  time  during  tvhick  the  force 
ada,  for  suppose  a  mass  has  acquired  velocity  by  a  force  acting 
upon  it  for  1  second,  if  the  force  now  acts  for  another  second  it 
will  increase  the  velocity  of  the  mass  as  much  more  in  the  same 
direction,  since  the  effect  of  a  force  is  in  no  way  conditioned  by 
the  state  of  rest  or  motion  of  the  body  upon  which  it  act8. 

90.  Impulse. — The  change  in  velocity  which  a  given  mass 
experiences  is  proportioned  therefore  both  to  the  amount  of  the 
force  and  to  the  time  during  which  it  acts.  A  large  force  acting 
for  a  short  time  may  produce  the  same  change  in  the  velocity  of 
a  mass  aa  a  small  force  acting  for  a  longer  time. 

A  billiard  bftll  may  be  made  to  roll  aa  fast  by  puahing  it  as  by  BtrikinK 
it  with  the  cue;  the  force  in  the  second  case  is  very  much  greatir  than  in 
the  first,  but  is  exerted  during  an  exceedingly  short,  time;  the  impulse  in 
botb  cases  must  be  the  aamv. 

The  product  of  the  amount  of  a.  force  by  the  time  <luring  which 
it  acts  is  called  the  impulse. 

91.  Force  and  Motion. — Again,  suppose  two  equal  masset^ 
moving  side  by  side  are  acted  on  by  equal  forces  in  the  same 
direction,  they  will  both  gain  in  velocity  equally  and  will  accord- 
ingly continue  to  move  side  by  side,  and  their  motion  will  evi- 
dently not  be  affected  in  any  way  if  the  two  masses  are 
ocqmected  forming  a  single  largo  mas?.* 

f^m  this  consideration  we  sec  that  if  a  force  gives  a  certain 
ftcoeleration  to  a  given  mas.s  then  twioo  the  force  will  be  required 
to  give  the  same  acceleration  to  a  mass  twice  as  great,  etc.  Or, 
io  order  that  different  mas.ses  may  all  have  the  same  change  in 
vdocitv  per  second,  the  forces  acting  on  them  must  be  propor- 
tional to  i.he  masses. 
'  But  if  the  mass  is  doubled  without  any  corresponding  change  in 

diot  be  fhiciIpiI  u  kDoon  n  priVi'  for  it  multi  Irom  the  eiperimeatkl  [ict 
-* '  one  body  u  not  all<^ttcd  by  ili  preiimltr  (o  >iioIti«[. 
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the  force  which  acts  upon  it,  the  gain  in  velocity  will  be  only  half 
as  great  as  before,  for  the  motion  in  that  case  will  be  the  same  as 
if  the  original  mass  were  acted  on  by  half  the  original  force. 

92.  Momentum. — A  given  impi^e  may  produce  a  great 
change  in  the  velocity  of  a  small  mass,  or  a  proportionally  smaO 
change  in  the  velocity  of  a  greater  mass;  therefore,  to  measure  the 
effect  of  an  impulse,  a  quantity  is  employed  which  is  proportional 
both  to  the  mass  and  velocity  of  the  moving  body;  this  is  called 
its  momentum. 

The  momentum  of  a  body  is  oie  product  of  the  amount  of  its 
mass  by  the  amount  of  its  velocity,  and  is  a  directed  or  vector 
quantit 

93.  Three  Laws  of  Motion. — The  relations  between  forces, 
masses  and  motion,  were  first  clearly  enunciated  in  the  form  of 
three  laws  -of  motion,  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton  in  his  celebrated 
Prifunpia,  published  in  1686.  Two  of  these  laws  have  been  al- 
ready discussed  (§§31,38),  but  are  here  repeated  in  order  that 
all  throe  may  be  presented  together. 

First  Law. — Evpry  findy  mniiniwa  in  its  stale  of  rest  or  of  moving 
vrith  constant  velocity  in  a  straight  line,  unless  acted  upon  b]f^wme 
external  force. 

Second  Law.—  Change  of  momentuvi  is  proportional  to  the  fortt 
and  to  the  time  during  which  it  ads,  and  is  in  the  same  direction 
as  the  force. 

Third  Law. — To  every  action  there  is  an  equal  and  opposiU 
reaction. 

"94.  Discussion  of  Second  Law. — This  law  may  l>e  also  ex- 
pressed in  the  formula 

mv  —  mu  oc  Ft 

where  F  is  a  force  acting  on  a  mass  m  for  a  f  ime  ^  anij  y  jp  fhm 
velocity  at  the  beginning  of  the  time  interval  t,  while  v  is  to 
velocity  at  the  end  of  that  time.  Thus  mv  is  the  momentum  after 
the  force  has  acted,  while  mu  is  the  original  momentum  of  the 
mass.  The  gain  in  momentum  is,  therefore,  mv  —  mu,  and  accofd- 
ing  to  the  law  this  is  proportional  to  the  force  F  and  to  the  tizae  t 
jointly,  or  to  their  product  Ft. 
The  above  formula  may  be  written: 

Ft  =  k(mv  -  mu)    or    F  =  km  \—r  •        ^4- 
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here  i  is  a  constant,  the  value  of  which  depends  on  the  particular 
nits  which  are  employed  in  measuring  the  various  quantities 
jncemed. 

In  the  above  equations  F  represents  the  averc^e  value  of  the 
Tce  during  the  time  t  in  which  the  velocity  of  the  mass  has 
langed  from  u  to  v;  but  when  i  is  exceedingly  short  — j— 
iproaches  as  its  limit  the  actual  rate  of  acceleration  at  the-^ven, 
Btant,  while  F^^  the  correspcjding  force  at  that  same  instant, 
id  we  may  write,  ^ 

F  =  kma\^  (1) 

lat  is,  the  accelaration  of  a  body  is  proportional  to  tlie  force 
sting  upon  it  and  inversely  proportional  to  its  mass. 

This  may  be  called  the  fundamental  formula  of  dynamics  as  it 

a  direct  expression  of  the  second  law  of  motion,  is  absolutely 
sneral,  and  enables  us  to  determine  the  forces  acting  in  any  case 
here  the  mass  and  motion  of  a  body  are  known,  since  the  accel- 
ration  is  determined  from  the  motion. 

Thus  it  follows  that  if  the  force  acting  on  a  mass  is  constant  the 
laas  moves  with  constant  acceleration,  while  if  the  force  varies 
le  acceleration  varies  in  the  same  proportion. 

as.  Dyne  and  Poundal. — In  dealing  with  cases  of  equilibrium 
%  have  used  the  ordinary  gravitation  measures  of  force,  the 
'eight  of  a  pound  or  gram,  but  in  studying  the  accelerating 
Sect  of  forces  it  will  be  found  more  convenient  to  use  as  the  unit 
force  which  will  make  the  constant  k  equal  to  unity  in  the  above 
cpressioii,  BO  that  we  may  write  simply 

F  =  ma 

Defined  in  this  way,  unit  force  is  ona  which  will  give  nnlt 
GcelBration  to  unit  mass,  or  unit  force  acting  for  unit  time  on 
nit  mua  will  change  its  velocity  by  unity. 

When  the  centimeter  gram  and  second  are  the  fundamental 
nitf  as  in  the  C.  G.  S.  system,  the  unit  force  is  called  the  dyne, 
ram  tbe  Qreek  word  for  force.  It  is  a  force  which,  acting  on  a 
■Mi  of  one  gram  for  one  second,  will  change  its  velocity  by  one 
Milln«t^rjer  BOMud'." 

id  tiie  force  in  dynes  in  a  given  case  of  mo^\ctD.\\.Sa 


MrtUBgt^rjer 
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only  necessary  to  multiply  the  mass  in  grams  by  its  rate  of  accel- 
eration measured  in  centimeters  per  second  per  second. 

Thus  a  force  of  100  dynes  acting  on  a  mass  of  10  grams  will  give  it  an 
acceleration  10,  or  in  one  second  will  give  it  an  increase  in  velocity  of ^0 
cms.  per  second. 

A  unit  of  force  similarly  based  on  the  foot,  pound,  and  second 
as  units  of  length,  mass,  and  time,  respectively,  is  sometimes  used 
and  is  called  the  poundal,  it  is  the  force  which  acting  on  a  mass 
of  one  pound  will  increase  its  velocity  one  foot  per  second  for 
every  second  that  it  acts. 

The  dyne  and  poundal  have  the  advantage  of  being  absolutely 
definite  units  of  force,  and  do  not  vary  from  point  to  point  an  the 
earth  cm  the  weight  of  a  gram  or  pound  varies, 

9«.  Unit  of  Work  or  Energy. — The  unit  of  work  on  the  C.  G.  S. 
system  of  units  where  the  force  is  measured  in  dynes  and  the  dis- 
tance in  centimeters  is  known  as  the  erg  (from  the  Greek  word  for 
work).  It  is  the  work  done  when  a  body  moves  one  centimeter 
in  the  direction  in  which  it  is  urged  by  a  force  of  one  dyne. 

The  corresponding  unit  of  work  or  energy  on  the  foot-pound- 
second  system  is  the  foot-poundal,  and  is  the  work  done  when  a 
body  moves  one  foot  in  the  direction  in  which  it  is  urged  by  a 
force  of  one  poundal.  ^ 

97.  Motion  in  a  Straight  Line  with  Constant  Velocity. — When 
a  body  moves  in  a  straight  line  with  constant  velocity  the  acod- 
erat  ion  is  zero  and  therefore  the  force  must  be  zero  aooording  to 
the  formula   F  =  ma. 

The  moving  mass  is,  thcreforejjn  equilibrium.  This  is  the  ease 
considered  in  Newton's  first  law  of  motion. 

A  railway  train  while  running  at  constant  speed  is  in  a  state  d 
equilil)rium.  The  force  of  the  locomotive  urging  it  on  is  esa^tl^ 
balanced  by  the  resistance  of  the  air  and  friction  of  the  wliedi. 
So  when  a  bucket  is  drawn  up  out  of  a  well  with  constant  ISpeed  it 
is  in  equilibrium  and  the  upward  pull  on  the  rope  is  exactly  equal 
to  the  weight  of  the  bucket  of  water. 

08.  Motion  in  a  Straif^ht  Line  with  Constant  Acceleratloiiir- 
When  a  bodj^  moves  in  a  straight  line  with  a  velocity  which  if 
increasing  or  diminishing  at  a  constant  rate,  it  has  a  constant 
acceleration  in  the  direction  of  tlie  motion  in  one  coyse  q^'^  oppo- 
site  to  it  in  the  other.  ''"'voV  ^ 
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When  the  acceleration  a  is  constant,  the  change  in  velocity  of 
the  moving  body  in  t  seconds  ia  at.  And  if  the  velocity  at  the 
)>eginning  of  the  time  t  ia  u,  and  that  at  the  end  of  the  time  is  v, 
then 

V  =  u  +  at        when  the  speed  is  increasing;; 

V  =  u  —  at        when  the  apeed  is  decreasing  (!) 

The  space  passed  over  in  (  seconds  will  be  found  by  multiplyinK 
the  average  velocity  during  the  interval  by  the  time  I.  But  since 
the  acceleration  ia  constant  the  velocity  int-reases  uniformly  with 
the  time,  and  therefore  the  average  velocity  is  the  arithmetical 
mean  of  the  initial  and  final  velocities,  or  ■  ^  ■  The  space 
traversed  in  time  (  may,  therefore,  l)c  exprcRscd  by  the  formula 


(2) 


v  +  u 

Substituting  for  p  its  value 

P  =  u±at, 
we  find  v^ 

8  =  ut±  1^  ai'  (3) 

But  equation  (1)  may  be  put  in  the  form 

_  V  —  u 
a  -      J     • 

and  this  multiplied  by  (2)  gives 

-    ■  2«s  =  r=  -  u'  (4) 

I  Byithe  ue  of  these  formulas  (1  to  4)  any  two  of  the  quantities 
t*,  V,  a,  f,  f  may  be  determined  when  the  other  three  are  given. 

na  atudnit  ihould  thoroufttily  mcninrixe  tlicsu  formulua  nnd 
liiniwlf  ia  applying  them  to  simiilu  problems,  Huch  na  Itiosc  on  page  70. 


g  Rectilinear  Motion  with  Constant  Accolcra- 
Im.— inie  kind  of  motion  just  discus.'^ed  is  producr<l  whenever 
t  mats  is  acted  on  by  a  constant  force  In  one  direction;  for  in  such 
1  Cage  the  acceleration  i«  constant  and  given  by  the  relation 

=  '^ 

III 

Thaa  when  a  car  is  drawn  along  a  truck  by  a  strctcVwA  '^VT\<n% 
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which  is  kept  constantly  at  the  same  tension,  the  motion  is  with 
constant  acceleration.  So  also  a  falling  body  has  this  kind  of 
motion,  for  it  is  constantly  urged  downward  by  its  own  weight, 
which  is  a  nearly  constant  force.  When  a  body  slides  down  an 
inclined  plane,  the  force  urging  it  down  along  the  plane  is  the 
same  at  one  point  as  at  another,  and,  therefore,  in  this  case  also 
the  acceleration  is  constant. 

100.  Falling  Bodies. — Freely  falling  bodies  are  the  most 
familiar  examples  of  bodies  moving  with  constant  acceleration. 
For  a  body  near  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  attracted  or  urged 
downward  with  a  certain  constant  force  which  we  call  its  weight, 
and  when  it  is  set  free  so  that  its  weight  is  the  only  force  acting, 
it  falls  with  constantly  accelerated  motion.  In  ordinary  experi- 
ence, however,  where  bodies  fall  through  air,  the  resistance  of  the 
air  is  another  force  which  modifies  the  motion.  If  the  resistance 
in  a  given  case  were  constant,  the  body  would  still  fall  with  con- 
stant acceleration,  but  the  air  resistance  increases  greatly  with 
the  velocity  of  the  falling  body,  so  that  in  case  of  a  light  body,  as 
the  speed  increases  the  air  resistance  may  become  equal  and 
opposite  to  its  weight,  and  when  that  is  the  case  it  falls  without 
acceleration.  This  is  the  case  with  scraps  of  paper  and  rain 
drops. 

Strictly  sp(^aking,  even  the  weight  of  a  body  is  not  constant 
as  it  falls,  but  increases  iis  it  approaches  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
The  weight  of  a  kilogram  one  mile  above  the  earth's  surface  is 
less  by  yi  a  gram  than  at  sea  level,  and  at  the  ceiling  of  a  room 
3  meters  high  a  kilogram  weighs  about  one  milligram  less  than 
at  the  floor.  This  variation  of  force  with  height  causes  a  oonft- 
sponding  increase  in  the  acceleration  of  a  falling  body  as  it  ^p» 
proaches  the  earth's  surface;  but  this  is  so  small,  however,  tfail 
except  in  case  of  great  heights  it  may  be  neglected. 

101.  Acceleration  of  Gravity. — ^The  early  philosophen  Bpeflfh 
lated  as  to  why  bodies  fell;  Galileo  was  the  first  to  carefully  do* 
termine  hmo  bodies  fell.  He  also  showed,  contrary  to  the  uidyier-' 
sally  accepted  opinion  of  his  day,  ihat  except  for  air  resistanoe  al 
falling  bodies  are  equally  accelerated.  A  large  stone  or. a  9.mffA 
one,  an  iron  cannon  ball,  a  lump  of  lead,  or  block  of  woor!  whvfi 
dropped  from  the  top  of  a  tower  reach  the  ground  in  thesan  <  ( ime. 
If  a  feather,  scraps  of  paper,  and  some  bits  of  metal  or  leii  .1  shot 
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are  placed  in  a  long  tube  (Fig.  46)  from  which  the  air  is  exhausted, 
ou  quickly  inverting  the  tube  all  reach  the  bottom  at  the  same 
instant.  Hence  the  rate  of  increase  in  velocity,  or  acceleration, 
is  conatani  at  any  qj^  place  on  the  earth  for  all  kinds  and  nzea 
of  bodies. 

This  constant  acceleration  is  called  the 
acceUraiion  of  gravity  at  the  given  place,  it 
is  usually  represented  by  the  symbol  g  and 
is  measured  most  accurately  by  pendulum 
experiments. 

The  value  (^  g  at  the  sea  level  for  the 
latitude  of  New  York  is  980.2  cm./sec.',  or 
32.16  ft./sec.*  The  table  on  page  108  gives 
also  the  values  at  some  other  places. 

The  formulas  for  falling  bodies  are,  there- 
fore, obtained  from  those  of  §98  by  making 
the  acceleration  equal  to  g.    Thus 

i;  =  u  +  gl 
8'=ut+Hgl* 
2ga  =  d'  —  u*. 
When  a  body  is  simply  dropped,  with  no 
initial  vdodty,.  u  is  zero,  and  we  have 
V  =  gt 
a  =  Mgt^ 
.  2^8  =  tl*. 

In  appnndinate  calculations  and  in  work- 
ing problems  for  practice,  g  may  be  taken 
aa  B80  etn../teB.*  or  32.  ft./sec.* 

lOS.  Mww  Proportional  to  Weight  — 
Galileo's  discovery  that  all  kin  ds  and  sizes  of 
bodies  when  dropped  to  the  earth  at  the  same 
plsoe  an  accelerated  at  the  same  rate  except 
for  air  renstaaoe,  leads  to  an  important  con- 
chisimL  Fbr  when  two  bodies  are  equally  accelerated  their 
matB  must  be  proportional  to  the  accelerating  forces  (§91), 
whiefa  faroes,  in  the  case  under  consideration,  are  the  weights  of 
i;  therefore  the  maaaea  qf  bodies  an  proportional  to  their 
f  if  xaeighed  at  the  same  place. 
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103.  Relation  between  Dyne  and  Gram. — ^The  force  urging 

downward  a  freely  falling  mass  m  is  expressed  by  the  formula 

F  =-  mg 

the  force  being  in  dyn^s  if  C.  G.  S.  units  are  used.  Suppose  m  —I 
gram  and  g  =  980,  then  F  =  980  dynes;  but  the  force  with  which 
a  mass  of  one  gram  is  attracted  toward  the  earth  is  called  the 
weight  of  one  gram  therefore  the  weight  of  one  gram  =  980 
dynes,  or  the  force  which  we  have  called  a  dyne  is  slightly  more 
than  the  weight  of  a  milligram  at  the  earth's  surface. 

The  student  may  show  similarly  that  one  poundal  is  about 
equal  to  the  weight  of  a  half-ounce;  that  is,  one  pound  weight 
at  New  York  =  32.16  poundals, 

104.  Gravitation  Units  of  Force. — The  weight  of  a  gram  or 
pound  is  often  a  convenient  unit  of  force;  indeed,  engineers  in 
English  speaking  countries  almost  always  measure  forces  in 
pounds;  for  though  the  weight  of  a  pound  varies  from  place  to  . 
place  on  the  earth,  its  weight  at  some  selected  spot  may  be 
taken  as  standard. 

For  example  the  standard  force  of  a  pound  may  be  defined  as  the 
weight  of  a  pound  mass  at  New  York  where  the  acceleration  of 
gravity  is  32.16  ft,/sec^j  and  in  that  case  it  will  be  equal  to  32.16 
poundals.  So  also  the  standard  force  of  a  gram  might  be  defined 
as  the  weight  of  a  gram  at  a  point  where  g  =  980  cm./aeeJ^g  in 
which  ciuse  it  is  equal  to  exactly  980  dynes. 

If  these  gravitation  units  of  force  are  used  the  constant  k  in 
formula  (1)  §04  is  no  longer  unity,  but  we  have 

{Fy  in   iioimds)  =  '^2  iT '^'''^  *"  ptJunda)  X  (a,  in  ftl/aeo,*) 
or 

{Fy  in  Knmis)  =  —  {m,  in  grams)  X  (a,  in  i'in./aec.«) 

But  most  of  the  formulas  in  this  book  are  based  on  the  relattqn 
F  =  ma ;  it  will  therefore  be  best  for  the  student  in  working  prob- 
l(Mns  to  use  consistently  cither  the  centimeter-gramnseoond 
with  the  force  in  dynes,  or  the  foot-pound-second  system  with 
force  in  poundals,  changing,  when  required,  d3mes  or  poim 
into  grams  or  pounds  weight  by  dividing  by  980  or  32  as  the  k 
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may  be;  32  being  used  instead  of  32.16,  as  the  value  of  g  in 
ft./s«c.*,  for  oonvenience  in  uumerical  work. 

JOS.  Atwood'8  Afachlne  Problem. — Suppose  two  masses,  one 
40  and  the  other  50  grams,  are  connected  ljy  a  cord  running  over 
;i  light  frictioniess  pulley  aa  in  Atwood's  machine,  and  suppose 
for  simplicity  that  the  mass  of  the  cord  and  of  the  pulley  may  be 
neglected.  It  is  required  to  find  the  acceleration  and  the  tension 
on  the  cord. 

In  this  case  the  whole  mass  40  +  50  moves  together  and  the 
ret^ultant  force  which  gives  it  motion  is  the  weight  of 
r>0  —  40  =■  10  grams,  or  lOff  dynes*. 

Since  force  =  mass  X  acceleration 

we  have  IQji     =       90  X  a,   therefore  a  =  }^g, 

hence  the  acceleration  is  one-ninth   that  of  a  freely 
fulling  body.  yu-tS's       "-'t 

This  reauit  may  also  be  reached  by  considering  that  a 
force  of  10  grama  acting  on  a  wpimx  of  10  grams  gives 
it  an  acceleration  g,  and  therefore  if  that  same  force  act 
on  a  mass  9  times  as  great  it  will  give  it  an  accelera- 
tion Hff-  ' 

To  find  tiie  tension  on  the  cord  consider  the  forces  ^""^  *''■ 
acting  on  the  mass  40.  It  is  urged  downward  I)}'  its  own  weight, 
40  gnuDB,  and  upward  by  the  tension  of  the  cord,  which  we  may 
call  7*  grams.  It  moves  upward  with  an  acceleration  Jgff,  as  has 
been  shown,  hence  the  resultant  force  nmst  lie  upward  and  equal 
to  (7*— 40)  gnuua  or  {T~40)g  dynes,  and  we  have,  since  F  =  ma, 

(T -m)g  =  40  xHg 

whence 

T  =  -14*0'  KHuns'  weight, 

108.  Motion  on  an  Incltned  Plane. — When  a  mass  M  rests 
'HI  an  inclined  plane,  the  force  due  to  gravit}',  or  Its  weight,  may 
l^e  resolved  into  two  components,  as  shown  in  figure  48,  one  .V 
))erpendiculur  to  the  plane  and  the  other  F  parallel  to  it.  If  M 
is  the  man  in  grams,  its  weight  in  dynes  is  Mg,  And  from  the 
similarity  of  the  two  triangl&s,  we  have  Mg,  N,  and  F  respectively 
proportional  to  the  sides  of  the  large  triangle  formed  by  I,  b,  and  h. 

That  is,     F:Mg::k:  I     qt    F  ^  Mg  f  dynes.    Thus  the  force 
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F  causing  the  motion  is  constant,  and  is  the  same  fractioiial  part 
of  the  whole  weight  of  the  body  as  the  height  of  the  inclined 
plane  is  of  its  length.     The  acceleration  is  therefore  constant. 

Since  F  =  Jlf a,  we  have  ^  =  0^7    or    a  =^  g  sin  c 

To  find  the  velocity  which  the  body  acquires  in  sliding  the 
length  of  the  plane  J,  we  have  only  to  use  the  formula  (4)  of  §98. 

2a8  =  r^  —  u\ 

The  body  starts  from  rest,  hence  u  =  o  and  8  —  2  in  this  case, 
therefore 

2g  -J  I  =  t'*  or  i»*  =  2gh; 

but  this  is  precisely  the  velocity  which  a  freely  falling  body  will 
gain  in  falling  through  a  vertical  distance  h,  and  there  is  nothing 
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in  the  result  which  depends  on  the  slope  of  the  plane,  therefore 
the  velocity  gained  by  a  body  in  sliding  down  a  frictionless  in- 
clined plane  of  any  slope  whatever  is  the  same  as  that  gained  \f§, 
a  body  in  falling  freely  the  same  vertical  distance. 

Since  the  velocity  does  not  depend  on  the  slope  of  the  plaae^ 
it  will  be  the  same  at  B  (Fig.  49)  for  any  smooth,  friotionleM 
cur\'e  down  which  it  may  slide  from  il,  and  it  will  be  theaame  al 
-B  as  at  C  or  Z>. 

The  Hvie  of  descent,  however,  from  AioB  depends  on  the  eurvn 
and  may  be  proved  to  be  a  minimum  when  A  and  B  are  joined  bgf 
the  arc  of  a  cycloid. 

107.  Kinetic  Energy. — We  will  now  calculate  the  effeot  of  a 
certain  amount  of  work  in  giving  motion  to  a  mass  vu    Suppoia 
a  force  of  F  dynes  acts  on  m  in  the  direction  of  its  motion  wfajBt 
it  is  moving  through  a  space  of  s  centimeters;  the  work  done  ia 
definition,  Fs  dyne-centimeters  or  ergs.    But  while  the'  ixmafc 
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,  force  F  acts  there  is  a  constant  acceleration  a  and  the  equatioae 
of  §98  therefore  apply  to  the  motion,  and  we  have 

2oa  =  v'  ~  u', 

also 

F  =  ma. 

Multiplying  these  equations  together  we  obtain 

Fs  -  ;4mv  -  'Amu-  (1) 

The   change  from   i-imu*  to  K"""'  therefore  expressea  the 

amount  of  work  required  to  change  the  velocity  of  the  mass  m 

from  u  to  p.     Starting  from  rest,  the  energy  required  to  give  it 

velocity  v  is  M*""*;  this  is  also  the  measure  of  the  work  that  the 

body  can  do  before  coming  to  rest  again,  therefore  the  quantity 

^^mv*  i«  Oie  measure  of  the  kinetic  energy  or  energy  of  motion 

powettfld  by  a  maas  m  moving  with  velocity  v. 

[.'...  ,       [m  18  in   grams, 

1  =  kinetic  energy  in   erga  when  i     .   . 

,i-  \v  la  m  cms.  per  sec. 

, .     . .  ■    J.   ,  J  .      v      I  m  is  in  pounds 

=  kinetic  energy  in  foolr^poumiala  when  {    .    .    ,^  *^ 
t  ~      *      r  I  w  la  m.  ft.  persec. 

108.  Velocity  at  Foot  of  Inclined  Plane. — The  principle  of 
the  conBervation'  of  energy  may  be  applied  to  motion  on  an  in- 
clined i^ane  and  leads  at  once  to  the  conclusion  previously  stated, 
§106,  that  the  velocity  of  a  body  at  the  foot  of  an  inclined  plane 
depends  only  op  its  heighi  and  is  independent  of  the  slope. 
.  For  the  work  done  in  lifting  the  body  from  the  bottom  of  the 
plane  to  t^  top  depends  only  on  the  height  of  the  plane,  since  the 
woric  is  done  only  against  gravity  and  serves  to  incrpii.sc  the 
potential  enaigy  of  the  body.  In  sliding  down  the  plane,  if  no 
woifc  ia  done  Bgainst  friction,  all  the  potential  energj'  gained  will 
be  transfonned  into  kinetic  energy,  so  that  when  it  reaches  the 
bottom  itB  kinetie  energy  will  be  equal  to  the  work  that  was  done 
in  lifting  it.  Hie  kinetic  energy,  of  the  body  and  consequently 
its  Tdodty  will  therefore  be  independent  of  the  slope  of  the  plane. 

Tim  mrk  done  in  lifting  the  mass  m  the  height  of  the  plane  h 
ia  mgk,  for  mg  ia  the  weight  of  the  maas  expressed  in  dynes.    The 
y  of  the  mass  at  the  bottom  is  ^mu*,  hence 
m^A  =  }inw*  and  v'  =  2gh. 
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109.  Kinetic   Energy   and    Momentum   Compared. — Kinetic 

energy-  and  momentum  are  both  quantities  that,  depend  on  the 
mass  and  velocity  of  the  moving  body,  but  while  kinetic  energy 
is  expressed  by  J-lmi'^  and  measures  the  work  done  on  the  body 
in  giving  it  motion,  momentum,  expressed  by  mv,  measures  the 
impvlse  given  to  it,  or  the  product  of  the  force  by  the  time  during 
which  it  was  acting  on  the  body,  for  the  second  law  of  motion 

(§94)  gives  the  relation 

■ 

Ft  =  mv  —  WW, 

or  change  in  momentum  is  equal  to  the  impulse  when  the  force  is 
measured  in  the  appropriate  unit. 

Hence  if  a  force  acts  upon  a  body  through  a  certain  distance 
and  it  is  required  to  find  the  change  in  velocity  of  the  body,  the 
formula  for  kinetic  energj"  must  be  used, 

Fs  =  }2^\v^  —  J^WM-; 

while  if  the  tirtie  of  action  of  the  force  is  given,  the  change  in 
velocity  is  found  from  the  equation  of  momentum, 

Ft  =  mv  —  mn, 

110. — Impact. — When  one  freely 
moving  body  strikers  against  another 
there  is  said  to  be  impact. 

When  the  ball  £  is  at  rest  and  A  is 
allowed  to  swing  against  it,  if  the  bodies 
are  inelastijc  like  two  balls  of  lead  or 
l)utty,  they  will  keep  together  after 
impact,  the  forward  momentum  of  the 
combined  mass  being  equal  to  the 
momentum  of  A  before  impact.  If 
the  two  balls  are  perfectly  elastic  or  resilient  and  of  equal 
masses,  like  two  ivory  billiard  balls,  A  will  come  to  rest  giving 
up  its  whole  momentum  to  B,  which  will,  therefore,  swing  out  juflt 
as  far  as  -1  has  fiillon.  If  the  masses  are  elastic  but  not  equal| 
then  .1  may  continue  forward  or  have  its  motion  reversed  at  the 
instant  of  impact  dei)ending  on  whether  B  is  the  less  or  greater  • 
mass. 
In  all  cases  of  impact,  whether  the  masses  are  elastic  or  1^4^  * 
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elastic,  the  total  tnomeDtum  of  the  two  bodies  is  not  changed  by 
the  impact.  That  is,  if  one  body  loses  forward  momentum  the 
other  gains  an  exactly  equal  forward  momentum. 

Stated  algebraically, 

Av  +  Bu  =  AV  +  }iU 
where  A  and  B  are  the  two  masses,  respectively,  while  v  and  ii 
!ire  their  velocities  before  impact,  and  V  and  U  are  tlicir  velocities 
after  impact. 

This  law  is  easily  seen  to  be  a  direct  consequence  of  the  laws 
of  motion.  For  at  each  instant  during  impact  the  forward  proR- 
Rure  of  A  upon  B  is  equal  to  the  backward  pressure  of  B  against 
A,  as  expressed  in  the  statement  that  action  and  reaction  are 
equal  and  opposite.  Hence  the  total  forward  impulse  given  to 
B  is  equal  to  the  backward  impulse  sustained  by  A,  and  by 
IS'ewton's  second  law  the  change  in  the  momentum  of  A  must  be 
('()uul  and  opposite  to  the  change  in  the  momentum  of  B,  con- 
f'cqucntly  the  sum  of  the  momenta  of  the  two  is  not  changed. 

If  the  two  are  inelastic  they  move  together  after  impact  with 
a  common  velocity  x,  whent* 

Av  +  Bu  =  {A  +  B)x. 

In  case  of  elastic  bodies  there  is  a  certain  instant  during  the 
impact   when  the    compression  is  a 
maximum  and  the    two  bodies    arc  A 

neither  approachingnorreceding  from       [1\ 
each  other.     At  that  instant  they  are       \^/ 

moving    with    the  same    veloi^itj'  x     ^^ 

which  they   would  have  acquired  if  ' 

^uite   inelastic.     But   suppose    they  '"■  '"" 

ire  perfectly  resilient  and  the  pressure  between  them  at  any  instant 
18  they  spring  apart  is  exactly  equal  to  what  it  was  <iurinK  the 
xirresponding  instant  of  compression.  The  total  backward  im- 
pulse given  to  A  will  then  be  twice  what  it  would  have  been  if 
;he  bodies  had  been  inelastic,  liencc  the  total  change  in  velocity 
>f  A  will  be  twice  as  great  as  i>  —  x,  or  2(v  ~  x),  and  its  final 
/elocity  V  will  be 

V  -v-2(v~  x)  =v  +  2(x-  v), 
\o  also 

t/  =  M  +  2(1  -  u). 
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If  the  above  expressions  are  written 

V  =  V  +  ft(x  —  v) 
U  =  u  +  fi{x  —  u) 

the  coefficient  m  will  serve  to  indicate  the  degree  of  resiliency. 
If  M  =  1  the  bodies  are  quite  inelastic  for  F  =  x  and  t/  =  x,  but 
if  M  =  2,  the  resiliency  is  perfect. 

Problems 

1.  A  ball  is  thrown  vertically  upward  with  a  velocity  of  64  ft.  per  aec.; 
how  soon  will  it  reach  the  ground  again  and  how  high  will  it  rise,  and 
what  will  be  its  velocity  when  half-way  up? 

2.  A  falling  body  has  a  velocity  200  cm./Bec. ;  how  far  will  it  drop  before 
its  velocity  becomes  10,000  cm./scc?    Take  g  =  980. 

3.  A  weight  thrown  forward  on  ice  with  velocity  60  ft.  per  aec.  is  recdated 
by  a  constant  force,  and  after  5  seconds  has  half  its  origiiial  velocity; 
how  far  has  it  gone  in  that  time? 

4.  Find  the  acceleration  in  the  previous  problem,  also  hoiw  far  the  wdght 
will  go  before  coming  to  rest. 

''6.  A  mass  of  10  gms.  is  acted  on  by  a  constant  force  which  changes  its 
velocit}''  from  100  to  500  cm.  per  sec.  in  5  seconds.  Find  the  accelera- 
tion and  amount  of  the  force. 

6.  What  steady  fom-ard  pull  must  be  exerted  by  a  locomotive  in  starting 
a  200-ton  train  to  give  it  a  velocity  of  20  miles  per  hour  in  5  minatei, 
neglecting  friction.     Find  force  in  poundals  and  theh  in  pouiida. 

7.  A  weight  of  10  lbs.  is  thrown  forward  on  ice  with  a  velocity  50  ft*  per 
sec;  if  the  coefficient  of  friction  between  it  and  the  ice  ia  0.10^  hoir  fax 
will  it  go  and  in  how  man}**  seconds  will  it  stop. 

8.  A  300-lb.  mass  is  lowered  by  a  rope  with  uniform  velooity.    What  ii 
the  tension  on  the  rope?     If  it  is  lowered  with  a  constant 
of  10  ft.  per  sec.  per  sec.  what  is  the  tension?    What  if  it : 
acceleration  g? 

9.  An  elevator  weighing  2000  lbs.  is  pulled  upward  with  a  foros  off  nOQJhs. 
Wliat  is  its  acceleration!  and  how  long  will  it  take  to  gjthk  aft 
velocity  of  2  ft.  per  sec.? 

10.  A  mine  Imcket  weighing  2000  lbs.  and  being  lowered  .with  a 
of  3  ft.  ])er  sec.  is  stopped  in  a  distance  of  1  ft.     What  is 
force  on  the  supporting  cable  while  stopping? 

11.  If  a  man  weighing  75  kgms.  is  in  an  elevator  which  is  gains  ^  ^^Ifl^ 
constant  velocity,  how  much  force  docs  he  exert  on  its  floor?  W|V 
if  the  elevator  has  an  upward  acceleration  of  3  meter/sec^ 

12.  What  is  the  least  acceleration  with  which  a  man  weifl^iing  UQ 
can  slide  down  a  fire-escape  rope  which  can  only  sustain  a 
100  lbs.?    And  what  velocity  will  he  have  after  sliding  fiO  ft.T 
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13.  A  30'«m.  wdght  i^  drawn  up  by  a  70-gm.  freight  by  mcana  of  a  cord 
over  a  frictionloBS  pulley.  Knd  the  acceleration  (taking  g  =  980)  and 
also  the  tenaioa  on  the  cord.  How  far  will  the  weights  move  in  3 
seconda  from  the  etart7 
11.  A  3S-Ib.  weif^t  resting  on  a  level,  frictionlesa  table  ia  drawn  along  by  a 
4-lb.  weight  by  means  of  a  cord  over  a  trictionless  pulley.  Find  the 
accMemtion  and  also  the  tension  on  the  cord. 
18.   If  in  the  previous  problem  the  frii'tion  between  the  weight  and  table  is 

a  force  nf  2  lbs.  find  aeeelenktion  and  tendon  as  before. 
16.   How  many  foot-pouodola  of  work  arc  required  to  give  a  500-lb.  shell  ft 
velocity  of  2000  ft.  per  boc.7     Fiiid    the  work  also   in  foot-pounds. 
If  this  vork  is  done  by  the  powder  gas  in  a  gun  25  ft.  long,  find  the 
average  force  in  pounds  against  the  shell  us  it  is  tliseharged. 
\,,iff.   How  much  energy  in  foot-pounds  must  bo  expanded  in  giving  a  300- 
ton  train  a  velocity  of  30  miles  an  hour?     If  tl  e  locomotive  worka  at 
JiAic  rate  of  lOOH.P.,  hovlonK  will  it  take  to  bring  the  train  up  to  speed 7 
vKT  a  3-kgm.  hammer  with  n  velocity  of  5  meters  piT  eci;,  <lrives  a  nail 
4  em.  into  a  plank.     Find  the  arerugo  n-nistanee  in  dynes  and  grams 
and  how  much  weight  resting  on  the  nail  would  be  required  to  force  it 
^nto  the  wixid. 
Old.  A  bullet    wcighiuK  1   oe.  and    having  a  velocity   of  1000   ft./sec.    ia 
fired  through  a  plunk  .3  in.  thi(^k  which  resists  it  with  a  force  of  800  lbs, 
WitI)  what  velocity  will  it  eouie  out,  and    how  numy   such   planks 
<(buld  it  picrceT 
\J/0.  A  bullet  weighing  1  oz.  is  siiot  into  a  suspended  bliH^k  of  wood  weighing 
18  lbs.  11  OS.  and  givea  it  a  velocity  of  (>  ft.  per  sec.     What  is  the 
combined  momentum  of  block  and  bullet  after  impact?     What  wan  the 
momentum  of  the  bullet  before  impact?     Thence  find  velocity  of  bullet 
before  impact. 
-81.  What  wa«  the  kinetic  encrgj-  of  the  bullet  in  problem  20  before  impact? 
What  is  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  block  containing  bullet  after  impact? 
How  much  energy  in  foot-pounds  was  expended  by  the  bullet  in  pene- 
tmting  into  the  block?    What  proportional  part  of  the  original  energy 
oi  the  bullet  remains  as  energy  oF  motion  after  impact? 
"^O.  A  bulkt  weighing  l.'i  gms.   is  shot  infj  a  susi>eni]cd  block  of  wood 
ygighiiig  2986  Ems.   and   givfn  it  a  velocity   of  200  cm.  ])er  sec;  find 
/the  velocity  of  tho  bullet.    / 
4D.  Kiw  high  above  its  original  level  will  the  siis))endcd  block,  in  the  last 

question,  swing  in  conseqiimcc  of  the  velocity  given  to  it? 
S4.  U  all  tho  energy  of  a  640-lb.  shell  having  a  vel.nNty  of  2000  ft.  see.  could 

be  4>ent  in  raising  a  IU,000-t<in  batth' ship,  hnw  high  would  it  lift  it? 
26.  A  buDet   weighing    10  Knia,   has   a   vehH'it^-   of   CIKl   nielers   per   see. 
and  penetrates  30  cms. into  a  pine  log.     What  is  the  force  in  kilogranis 
with  which  the  bullet  is  resisted,  and  how  far  would  it  jiehetratc  it  it 
had  half  tbe  oiipnal  veloeity7  ■ 
\,^M.  A  moakoy  clin'iGa  to  one  end  of  a  rope  pussiug  over  a  frictionless  pulley, 
■ad  ii  biUaiiCid  by  an  exactly  equal  weight  on  tho  other  end  of  the  rope. 
\  i 
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,  ExpUin  irbftt  will  happen  to  the  coimterpoioe  if  the  monkfy  cUmba  10 
ft.  up  tho  rope  and  then  suddenly  stops.  The  tnaa  of  Uie  rope  and 
wheel  are  to  be  neglected. 

ST.  A  cord  paiwcu  over  two  fixed  pulleys  and  bangs  down  vertically  betwea 
them  supporting  a  movable  pulley  which  with  attached  vdsbt  wei^ 
5  lbs.  A  3-lb.  weight  is  hung  on  one  end  of  the  ooid  and  a  4-Ib.  weicbt 
on  the  other  end.  Find  the  accelerations  of  all  three  weights  and  tin 
tension  on  the  cord. 
Note. — First  find  a  Bimple  relation  b<''  iveen  the  acceleTationa  of  the  thra 

masaea  from  the  fact  that  the  curd  ia  ii.dxtenaible. 

Motion  op  a  Pabticle  in  Cuhvbd  Path 

111.  Motion  ot  a  Projectile. — When  a  body  near  the  Butf&te 
of  the  earth  is  thrown  in  any  direction,  such  as  AB,  it  is  subject 
to  the  steady  force  of  the  earth's  attraction  vertically  downward, 
and,  therefore,  it  has  constantly  the  downward  acceleration  <A 
gmvity  g.  The  initial  impulBF, 
however,  gave  it  a  forward 
velocity  V  in  the  direction  AS, 
in  which  direction  it  would  have 
continued  to  move  with  constant 
velocity  if  no  force  had  acted 
on  it.  The  actual  path  in  which 
it  moves  may  then  be  regarded 
as  the  resultant  of  motion  with 
constant  velocity  V  in  the  diree- 
tion  A  B  combined  with  a  motioD 
downward  with  constMit  ■oeet' 
eration  g.  Thus  after  a  time  t  the  body  will  have  tinmM  a 
ciistance  AC  =  Vt  in  the  direction  AB,  but  it  will  aln  UfFB  ftlkB 
from  C  to  Z)  a  distance  5  =  ligP. 

If  a  is  the  angle  of  elevation  of  AB  above  tbefaorir"ntiU.uul  if  d  is  tjtf 
distance  AB  which  the  projectile  has  advanced  in  a  hun lontal  dinnlja^fit 
A  is  its  height,  we  have 


Fro.  62. — Curve  of  projcplllf 


=  Vlo 


-Haf- 


The  path  traversed  j  jv  b<-  -hown  to  be  parabola  with  Hm 
and  passing  through  I  le  higliMt  point  of  the  path     The  U|jhHfcpyi«Kfe 
half-way  between  th''  point  ul  projection  and  the  t  'jint  O  w%        t 
jectile  again  reaches  the  earth.    Tho  distance  A0isG'i\d  thafi 
n  when  the  angle  a  is  45°.  '■      t  • 
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Theoe  resulto  ai«  eealj  deduced  from  the  above  equations,  but  it  muBt 
be  borne  in  mind  tlutt  ibe  influence  of  «ir  reeutftnce  haa  been  neglected. 
This  force  in  ra^dly  moving  bodies,  like  bullete,  may  be  very  great  and 
changea  the  fonn  of  the  trajectory  to  something  like  that  shown  by  the 
aecond  curve  from  AtoH.  In  consequence  of  this  the  maximum  range  in 
gunnery  is  found  at  a  much  smaller  elevation. 

The  form  of  the  path  of  a  projectile  or  ball  is  beautifully  shown  by  a 
water  jet,  for  each  particle  in  the  jet  is  a  freely  falling  body. 

112.  Cmred  Pitching. — If '^  ball  when  thrown  forward  ia 
rapidly  rotated  the  re8i8tance"6f  the  air  causes  it  to  swerve  from 
the  path  that  it  would  otherwise  take.  This  is  seen  in  the  curv- 
ing of  a  pitched  ball  and  in  the  drifting  of  projectiles  from  rifled 
guns.  It  results  from  the  viscosity  of  air  in  consequence  of 
which  the  rotating  ball  drags  air  in  on  one  side  imd  flings  it  out  on 
the  other  as  it  advances. 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  a  ball  is  spinning  alx>ut  an  axis 
perpendicular  to  the  paper  as 
shown  by  the  curved  arrow  in 
figure  53,  while  it  is  moving 
forward  in  the  direction  of  the 
straight  arrow  ed;  the  rotation 
of  the  ball  drags  air  in  from 

the  side  at  a  and.  carries  it        f,^.  63.-Curvi„,t  of  pitched  ball. 
around  toward  the  front  of 

the  ball  at  e,  giving  it  a  greater  forward  momentum  than  is  given 
to  the  air  between  c  and  b  where  the  surface  of  the  ball  is  spin- 
ning backward. 

The  force  against  the  ball  is,  therefore,  greater  between  a  and  c 
than  it  is  between  b  and  c.  Let  P  and  p  represent  these  pressures 
against  the  ball.  Their  resultant  as  shown  in  the  diagram  of 
forces  ifl  the  oblique  force  R  which  in  part  resists  the  forward 
motion  of  tiw  ball,  but  also  has  a  component  represented  by  F 
which  ifl  at  fi^t  angles  to  the  path  of  the  ball  and  causes  it  to 
Bwerve  to  one  aide  in  the  direction  of  the  dotted  line. 

■  Aa  tiie  force  F  acts  constantly  it  causes  the  ball  to  move  side- 
wise  with,  constantly  accelerated  motion,  and,  therefore,  the  curv- 
ing n^ridly  increases  as  the  ball  advances. 

lia.  MolloB  Around  the  Earth. — Suppose  it  were  poaeible  to 
ahoot  a  cannon  ball  in  a  horizontal  direction  from  the  top  of 
some  lii^  mountain  on  the  earth  with  a  velocity  so  great  that 
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while  it  advanced  a  mile  it  would  drop  just  enough  to  follow  the 
curvature  of  the  earth.  Then,  if  there  were  no  air  resistance, 
the  ball  would  continue  around  the  earth  and  return  to  its  origi- 
nal point  of  projection  with  undiminished  velocity  and  would, 
therefore,  continue  to  circulate  forever  around  the  earth  as  a 
satellite. 

For  suppose  A  (Fig.  54)  is  the  point  from  which  the  projectile 
is  shot  in  the  direction  AB,  As  it  advances  it  drops  away  from 
the  line  AB\  but  tlie  earth's  surface  also  drops  away  from  AB 
in  consequence  of  its  curvature,  by  about  8  in.,  in  the  first  mile. 
If,  therefore,  the  cannon  ball  has  a  velocity  which  will  earn- 
it  a  mile  in  the  same  time  that  it  will  drop  8  in.,  it  will,  on  reach- 


B 


—> 


Fi«;.  r>-l. 


Fms.  .')."). 


Ing  the  end  of  the  mile,  say  at  C,  l^e  just  as  high  above  the  earth 
as  at  the  start  and  be  moving  in  the  direction  CD,  tangent  at 
(\  As  the  ball  moves  forward  the  force  due  to  the  earth's  attrac- 
tion is  always  at  riglit  angles  to  the  direction  of  motion,  and 
hen(*(^  th(»  sp(^ed  of  the  ball  is  neither  increased  nor  diminished 
and  all  the  conditions  of  the  motion  remain  constant. 

1'he    tinie    r(»quired    for    a    body    to  drop  8  in.  toward  the 
(^arth  is  found  from  the  formula  (§101) 

Sinrr  n  =  8  in,  or  0.6(3  fl.,  and  taking  g  =  32  ft./aec.*,  we 
lind  /  =  0.20  sec;  hence  our  cannon  ball  must  have  a  velooitf 
of  a  mile  in  0.2  sec.  or  5  miles  per  second.  * 
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The  complete  calculation  may  be  made  thus.  Let  the  ball 
drop  a  distance  BC  =  a  (Fig.  55)  in  going  forward  the  distance 
AB  =  d.  If  A  is  the  radius  of  the  earth  the  relation  between 
s  and  d  may  be  found  from  the  similarity  of  the  triangles  ACE 
liiid  ADC  from  which  we  find 

AD  ■.  AC  v.  AC  :  AE 


"-  2Ii'  ^'^ 

but  a  is  the  distance  fallen  with  constant  acceleration  g  in  t 
Koconds,  therefore 

and  d  is  the  distance  which  the  ballr  moving  with  constant 
virlocity  f,  advances  in  t  seconds;  that  iad  =  vt. 
Substituting  in  (1)  we  have 

whence 


Taking  fl  =  33  ft./8ec.*  and  R  =  M80  X  j 

t»  =  32  X  5280  X  4000 
and  we  obtain 

t  =  26,000;  ft./sec.  =  4.92  miles  p<;r  sec. 

114.  Motion  In  Any  Circle  with  Constant  Speed. — The  case 
just  diBcusaed  is  in  no  way  difTcrcnt  from  any  case  when  a  mass 
moves  in  a  circle  with  constant  ?pced.  To  cause  it  to  constantly 
change  its  direction  of  motion  there  must  be  a  force  constantly 
actinf  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  motion,  and  if  the  speed 
dooi  not  change  there  can  be  no  force  at  all  in  the  direction  of 
The  relation  between  the  velocity  in  the  circle,  the 
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radius  of  curvature  of  the  path,  and  the  accclerotion  are  given  at 

ttbovc  in  the  formula  a  =  -■ 

r 

It  will  be  interaettng  to  derive  this  reiatioo  in  another  trey, 
from  the  simple  conception  of  acceleration  as  the  change  in  ve- 
locity per  second. 

As  a  particle  moves  from  A  io  B  in  the  circle  (Fig.  66}  iU 
velocity  changes  only  in  directum  from  Vi  to  ft.  But  this  change 
in  velocity  is  equivalent  to  compounding  with  the  originBl 
velocity  Vi,  another  velocity  represented  by  the  vector  /.  Thif 
vector  therefore  repreaentB  the  change  in 
velocity  between  A  and  B  and  when 
Jf  divided  by  t,  the  time  taken  by  the  bod; 
in  moving  from  AtoB,  givea  the  aoeragt 
rate  of  acceleration  betvietn  A   and  B  or 

Let  d  represent  the  distance  AB,  and 
since  the  sector  OAB  is  ahnoat  exactly 
similar  to  the  triangle  formed  l^  «],  n, 
and  /  we  have  the  proportion  r  :d  :v  :f  where  v  is  the  amomit  of 


^^' 


But  the  distance  d  =  vt  and  a  — -r  or  /■•  al  1 


gul)stituting 


and  this  relation  is  exact  and  not  approximate,  for  as  £  ^i- 
proachcs  A,  the  triangle  and  sector  approach  exact  daulurity  af 
a  limit  and  the  average  acceleration  between  A  and  B  approiacbes 
the  actual  acceleration  at  A.  It  will  be  miticed  also  that  /it 
parallel  to  a  line  bieecting  the  angle  AOB,  hence  as  B  approad 
A  the  direction  of  /  approaches  the  dirpitirin  AO  as  a  limit, 
conclude  therefore  that  the  accoloration    '     any  ; 

circle  is  directed  toward  the  center  and  is  -Mai  to  ■ 

115.  Acceleration  In  any  CiutmI  Path. — SiMf 

tion  just  found  depends  only  oi:  the  iniitantaiMl 
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-  where 


various  quantities  involved,  it  applies  to  any  curved  path 
itever.  The  acceleration  at  any  point  in  a  curved  path  may 
'esolved  into  two  components,  one  along  the  curve  or  tangent 
t  and  the  other  at  right  angles  to  It.     The  component  along 

curve  is  the  rate  of  change  of  speed  of  the  moving  body, 

le  the  component  at  right  angles  to  the  path,  ia  a  = 

the  speed  at  the  given  point 

r  is  the  radius  of  curvature  of 
^th  at  that  point. 
16.  Force  In  Circular  Motioo. — 
enever  a  mass  is  accelerated  it 
rted  on  bya  force  determined  by 

relation  F  =  ma,  hence  when  • 

IS  m  moves  in  a  circle  with  con- 

Lt  velocity  it  is  acted  on  by  a  force  F  =  m  -directedtoward 

center  of  the  drcle;  or,  more  generally,  whenever  a  mass  is 

nngin  a  curved  path  it  is  subject  at  any  point  to  a  force 

m  -  directed  toward  the  center  of  curvature,  r  being  the 
radius  of  curvature  of  the  path  and  v  the  velocity 
of  the  mass  m  at  the  given  point. 

117.  Centripetal  and  Centrifugal  Force. — The 
force  by  which  a  mass  is  constrained  to  move  in 
a  curved  path  is,  as  has  just  been  shown,  always 
directed  toward  the  center  of  curvature  of  the 
path,  and  is  therefore  called  the  centripetal  force. 
The  reaction  aginst  this  force  by  the  moving  body 
is  called  centrifugal  force.  Both  are  different 
P^  ^  aspects  of  the  same  streas,  and  are  of  course  equal 

and  opposite.  For  example,  when  a  weight  is 
ried  in  a  circle  by  a  cord,  it  is  held  \n  the  circle  by  the  tension 
he  cord  which  supplies  the  centripetal  force,  while  the  reaction 
Dutwaid  pull  of  the  weight  against  the  cord  is  called  the 
"r^ngtU  force. 

nm  the  string  breaks  both  forces  instently  disappear,  there  is 
endtney  for  the  weight  to  fly  outward,  it  simply  keeps  moving 
be  tangential  direction  in  which  it  was  moving  when  freed. 
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118.  Other  Expressions  for  Centripetal  F&rce. — If  a  mass 
moves  in  a  circle  and  makes  Ji  complete  revolutions  per  sec- 
ond, since  the  distance  traveled  in  one  revolution  is  2xr,  in  n 
revolutions  it  will  be  27rm  and  hence  v  =  2irm,  and  the  centri- 


petal force  F  = 


mv 


becomes 

F  =  ?M47r-nV 


(1) 


Or  we  may  express  the  velocity  in  terms  of  the  time  required  to 

make  one  complete  revolution,  which  may  be  called  the  period 

P.    In  that  case 

2irr      3k 


V  =  -p- 


and 


F  =  m 


pi 


(2! 


Or  if  CO  represents  the  angular  velocity  of  the  rotating  body,  or 
the  arc  in  radians  traversed  per  second,  we  have  «  r  =  i;  (§130) 
and  therefore 

F  =  w«*r  (3) 

110.  Illustrations. — When  a  railway  train  rounds  a  curve  it 
is  kept  in  the  curve  by  the  pressure  of  the  rail  against  the  flanges 

of  the  wheels.  The  weight  of  the  train 
is  balanced  by  the  upward  pressure  of 
the  track,  represented  at  A,  figure  59, 
while  the  centripetal  force  exerted  by 
the  rails  is  represented  by  Bi-  the  re- 
sultant force  li  is  therefore  inclined 
and  the  track  is  tilted  toward  the  center 
so  that  the  pressure  may  be  equal  on 
l^oth  rails. 

When  a  ily  wheel  rotates,  it  is  under  great  tension  due  to  the 
centrifugal  force  of  the  heavy  rim,  and  great  destruction  may 
result  from  the  bursting  of  such  a  wheel.  A  grindstone  also  may 
burst  if  driven  at  too  high  a  speed. 

A  glass  of  water  hold  in  a  sling  may  be  swung  in  a  vertical 
circle  without  spilling  the  water.    For  the  acceleration  down" 
ward  due  to  gra\aty  when  it  is  at  the  top  of  the  circle  may  not  be. 
enough  to  hold  it  in  the  circular  path,  consequently  the  bottMfc» 
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of  the  glass  must  exert  an  additional  force  upon  the  enclosed 
water,  so  that  even  at  the  top  of  its  path  the  water  prcBses 
against  the  bottom  of  the  glass.  In  this  case  the  tension  on  the 
oord  when  the  mass  is  at  the  top  of  the  circle  is  lessened  by  the 
weight  of  the  body,  while  at  the  Iwttom  the  tension  is  increased 
by  the  same  amount.    The  tension  on  the  cord  will  therefore  be 


F  =  ■ 


-  finj 


at  the  top, 
at  tlic  bottom. 
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If  a  cylinder  of  wood  having  a  length  three  or  four  times  its 
iliameter  is  suspended  from  the  axle  of  a  whirling  machine  by  a 
short  cord  attached  to  one  end,  — ^"- 

on  setting  it  in  rotation  it  nill 
soon  be  disturbed  from  its  initial 
[tosition  (Fig.  60)  and  will  rotate 
in  the  oblique  position  as  shown, 
in  consequence  of  the  centrifugal 
force  of  the  two  ends  of  the 
cylinder  balancing  the  force 
toward  the  axis  due  to  the  cord 
and  weight  of  the  cylinder.  With  rapid  rotalion  tlie  cylinder 
comes  into  a  horizontal  position  rotating  now  about  an  axis  at 
right  angles  to  its  length. 

So  a  ring  suspended  by  a  cord  from  a  rotating  point  of  su' 
port  will  tip  up  into  the  horizontal  petition  and  rotate  like  a  wl' 
about  a  vertical  axis  through  its  center.     And  even  a  chain  v 
similarly  suspended  will  first  widen  out  into  a  loop  in  conscqr 
of  centrifugal  force  and  then  take  the  form  of  a  horizonta 
rotating  as  though  it  wore  rigid;  the  required  centripetal 
in  these  oases  being  supplied  by  the  tension  un  the  chain  or 
In  all  these  cases  it  will  be  observed  that  equilibrium  is  atti> 
when  the  mass  is  on  the  whole  as  far  as  possible  from  the  axit 
reyolutinpr 

y^VSa,  Conical  Pendulum. — Suppose  a  mass  m,  as  in  an  old- 
fashioned  steam  engine  governor,  is  swung  aroung  in  a  circle 
with  uniform  s[>eed,  it  will  swing  out  from  the  axis  and  come  into 
equilibrium  at  a  certain  angle  depending  on  the  speed  of  rotation. 
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Evidently  in  order  that  there  may  be  equilibrium  the  mass 
must  be  acted  on  by  a  force  F  directed  toward  the  axis  and  just 
sufficient  to  hold  it  in  the  circle.  But  if  the  masSi  or  conical 
pendulum  as  it  may  be  called,  makes  one  revolution  in  P  seconds, 
then  the  centripetal  force  is 

-,      m47rV 

and  this  force  is  the  resultant  of  the  tension  on  the  cord  T  and 
the  weight  of  the  mass,  which  is  mg  dynes.  Constructing  the 
diagram  of  forces  as  in  the  figure,  it  is  clear  that  F  :  mg  ::  r  :  k; 

therefore, 


^  -~hr' 


We  have,  therefore 

mgr       in4irV 


^ 


P« 


whence 


mg 


Fio.  61. 


Consequently  if  we  have  two 

masses  m  and   m'  hung  fay 

cords  of  different  lengths,  they 

will  have  the  same  period  <tf 

tation  if  the  height  h  is  the  same  in  both  cases. 

*^e  more  rapid  the  rotation  the  higher  the  mass  liaes,  and  in 

^.eam-engine  governor  the  rising  of  the  weights  <iperate8  a 

hrough  which  steam  is  cut  off  and  the  speed  of  Hb/b  ^ng»"ff 

4ed. 

Problems 

iream  of  water  from  a  horizontal  nozzle  falls  3  ft.  below  tile  levri 

ae  nozzle  in  a  distance  of  20  ft.,  measured  horiiontally.     Biad  H^ 

.  >city  of  the  escaping  jet.  • 

\  jet  of  water  is  directed  upward  at  an  angle  of  45"  to  tiie  vertiedt  ■b' 

».trikes  the  ground  at  a  distance  of  64  ft.  from  the  noide.    Htf  thi 

time  taken  by  a  water  particle  in  passing  from  noiile  to  §jKM!fi/li^m^  Hm 

velocity  of  the  jet. 

3.  How  much  weight  can  a  cord  sustain  by  which  a  mau  of  100  gpia.  oyi 
he  whirled  in  a  circle  of  1  meter  radius  making  2  tttma  por  ib. 
neglecting  the  effect  of  gravity  in  the  circular  motion?  '        „ 
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4.  A  atone  wetting  1  lb.  is  whirled  by  a  strii^  in  a  circle  6  ft.  in  diameter. 

The  atring  breaks  and  the  atone  flics  off  with  a  velocity  of  30  ft.  per  sec. 

Und  the  BtiBUi  on  the  string  when  it  broke. 
6.  A  man  of  60  gma.  has  a  velocity  of  750  nns.  per  sec.  in  a  circle  of  radius 

60  cms.    find  the  acceleration  in  amount  and  direction  and  centripetal 

force  in  dynea.    Also  find  angular  velocity. 
6.  A  100-ton  locomotive  rounds  a  curve  at  a  uniform  speed  of  40  miles 

per  hour.    Und  the  acceleration  if  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  track 

is  1000  ft.     Aloo  find  the  horizontal  force  exerted  against  the  mils. 
T.  In  case  of  the  last  problem,  how  much  higher  must  the  outer  rail  be 

than  the  inner,  in  order  that  the  resultant  force  due  both  to  the  weight 

of  the  locomotive  and  its  centrifugal  force,  may  be  perpendicular  to  the 

road  bedT 

8.  A  mass  of  1  lb.  is  whiried  in  a  circle  of  2  ft.  radius  on  a  smooth  level 
table,  b«ng  held  in  the  circle  by  a  cord  which  passes  without  friction 
through  a  hole  in  the  center  of  the  table  and  supports  a  ^-Ib.  weight, 
find  the  angular  velocity  and  revolutions  per  sec.  of  the  14b.  mass 
necessary  to  support  the  weight. 

9.  A  200fram  mass  is  whirled  in  a  vertical  circle  of  radiusSO  cms.  with  auni- 
form  angular  velocity  8  radians  per  sec.  I^lnd  the  period  of  revolution 
■ad  the  acceleration.  Also  what  is  the  tension  on  the  cord  in  grams 
when  the  maaa  ia  at  the  top  of  the  circle  and  what  when  it  is  at  the 
bottomr. 

10.  A  weight  of  2  lbs.  is  whirled  in  a  vertical  circle.  If  its  velocity  is  100 
cms,  per  sec.  at  the  top  of  the  circle,  what  will  be  its  velocity  at  the 
bottom,  the  pin  being  due  to  the  accelervtion  of  gravity  as  it  faUs,  just 
as  in  as  mdined  plane  (sec  {10S)7     Radius  SO  cms. 

11.  A  l(Mb.  man  is  hung  as  a  pendulum  by  a  cord  4  ft.  loi^;.  How  hif^ 
inuat  it  swing  in  order  that  the  tension  on  the  cord  at  the  lowest  point 
of  ita  swing  may  be  double  the  tension  when  hanging  at  rest? 

IS.  In  ease  of  "looping  the  loop,"  how  high  above  the  level  of  the  top  of 
tbm  nrele  most  the  car  start  that  it  may  just  have  speed  enough  to  keep 
to  the  circle,  neglecting  friction?     Circle  30  ft.  in  diameter. 

U.  Find  the  angulsr  velocity  and  period  of  a  conical  prndulum  hung  by  a 
eord  1  meter  long  and  swinging  around  in  a  horizontal  circle  of  60 


Vibratory  Motion 

ISI.  Slnqde  Harmonic  Motion, — If  a  body  moving  with  con- 
stant speed  in  a  circular  path  is  observed  from  a  distant  point  in 
the  jdane  of  the  circle,  it  appears  to  oscillate  back  and  forward  in 
a  Htraigbt  line. 

Hw  kind  of  vibratory  or  oscillatory  motion  that  the  particle 
a  to  have  in  this  case  is  known  as  simple  harmonic  motion^ 
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it  ma}'  be  defined  as  the  projection  upon  a  straight  line  of  uniform 
motion  in  a  circle. 

There  are  other  kinds  of  vibratory  motion  that  are  noi  simple 
harmonic,  such,  for  example,  as  the  particle  would  appear  to  have 
in  the  above  instance  if  it  moved  around  the  circle  in  any  manner 
whatever  except  with  constant  speed.  Simple  harmonic  vibra- 
tion is,  therefore,  one  particular  mode  of  oscillation;  but  it  is  by 

far  the  most  important,  for  it 
is  the  most  common  of  all, 
and  all  other  modes  of  vibra- 
'  tion  may  be  expressed  as  the 
resultant  of  a  sum  of  simple 
harmonic  vibrations,  as  was 
shown  by  the  French  mathe- 
matician Fourier. 
A  simple  mechanical  device  illustrating  this  kind  of  motion 
is  shown  in  figure  62.  A  pin  P  projects  from  the  face  of  a  ro- 
tating disc  D  and  fits  in  a  slot  in  a  cross  head  which  is  attached  to 
rods  that  can  slide  ])ack  and  forth  in  the  bearings  BB\  When 
the  disc  rotates  with  uniform  speed  every  point  in  the  rods  and 
cross  head  will  move  back  and  forth  \\'ith  simple  harmonic  motion. 

The  amplitude  of  the  vibration  is  the 
distance*  that  the  vibrating  Ixxly  moves 
on  each  side  away  from  its  central  or 
mean  position. 

122.  Velocity  in  Simple  Harmonic 
Motion. — ^Let  a  particle  A  move  around 
the  circle  (Fig.  03)  with  constant  speed, 
and  let  another  particle  B  move  ])ack  and 
forth  along  a  diameter  DC  in  such  a  way 
that  the  line  joining  A  and  B  is  always 
perpendicular  to  DC,     Then  B  oscillates 

with  simple  harmonic  motion.  Lict  r©  represent  the  velocity  of 
.1.  It  may  Ik*  resolved  into  two  components,  as  shown  in  the 
diagram,  one  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  in  which  B  moves 
and  the()th(»r  parallel  with  B^s  motion.  Since  B  always  keeps 
abreast  of  .4,  the  v(»locity  of  B  at  anj*  point  nmst  be  equal  to  that 
component  of  A's  velocity  which  is  parallel  to  DC,  namely  to  the' 
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component  v.    Letting  r  represent  the  radium  of  the  circle  and  y 
the  distance  AB,  we  have  by  similar  triangles 


where  e  is  the  angle  AOC. 

The  velocity  of  B  is,  therefore,  zero  at  the  ends  of  its  path  at  C 
and  D,  for  there  y  =  0.  While  at  the  center  y  =  r  and  the 
velocity  ot  Bis  equal  to  Vo,  its  maximum  value. 

The  complete  period  of  an  oscillation  of  B  in  evidently  the  same 
as  the  time  in  which  A  goes  completely  arouad  the  circle.     Let  P 
represent  this  period,  and  the  velocity  of  4  is 
_  2irr 

I'o         -  p    ' 

which  also  expresses  the  velocity  of  B  at  its  middle  point. 

123.  Acceleration  In  Simple  Harmonic 
Motloii. — Since  A  and  B  have  Exactly 
the  same  motion  in  the  direction  DC,  the 
acceleration  of  S  must  be  the  Ranip  as 
that  oomponent  of  the  acceleration  of  A  ' 
which  is  parall^  to  DC.  The  accelera- 
tion Oo  of  A,  moving  with  uniform  fl|»ed 
in  a  circle,  is  directed  toward  the  center 
of  the  circle  and  is  equal  to  -p^  (§11S). 
Resolving  the  acceleration  Ot.  into  two  componciit-s  and  lotting  a 
represent  the  oomponent  parallel  to  DC  and  b  that  perpendi<:ular 
to  it,  we  have  to'  similar  triangles, 

a  lOo  =  x:r 
and,  therefore, 
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The  acceleration  of  B  is,  therefore,  proportional  to  its  distance 
from  the  center,  it  is  greatest  when  x  ^  r  and  is  zero  when  B 
is  at  the  center.  It  will  also  be  noticed  that  the  acceleration  of 
B  is  always  directed  toward  the  center;  that  is,  B  is  always  losing 
velocity  as  it  moves  away  from  the  center  and  gaining  velocity 
as  it  moves  toward  the  center,  and  consequently  its  velocity  is 
greatest  at  the  center  as  we  have  already  seen. 

124.  Force  in  Simple  Harmonic  Motion. — The  fundamental 
dynamical  equation  F  =  ma  enables  us  to  express  at  once  the 
force  in  simple  harmonic  motion.  When  the  mass  of  the  oscil- 
lating particle  is  7n  and  its  complete  period  of  oscillation  is  Py 
the  acceleration  at  the  instant  when  the  particle  is  a  distance  x 
from  its  central  position  has  just  been  shown  to  be 

«  =  -pT' 
The  force  at  that  instant  is,  therefore, 

F  =  m  -^  (1) 

and  is  directed  always  toward  the  center,  or  equilibrium  position. 

Therefore  when  a  mass  in  equilibrium  is  so  situated  that  if 
displaced  it  is  always  urged  back  toward  its  equilibrium  position 
by  a  force  which  is  proportional  to  the  displacement,  it  will,  on 
being  displaced  and  then  set  freej  oscillate  with  simple  harmonic 
motion  about  its  position  of  equilibrium  as  a  center. 

Now  the  force  required  to  cause  a  s^mall  strain  in  almost  any 
elastic  body  is  proportional  to  the  amount  that  the  bodyJB  strained, 
whether  the  lx)dy  is  l)ent  or  stretched  or  twisted  (Hooka's  Law, 
§237),  hence  when  such  bodies  are  strained  and  then  let  go  they 
oscillate  to  and  fro  in  simple  harmonic  motion,  as  in  case  of  the 
small  vibrations  of  a  timing  fork. 

1!35.  Problem. — ^Lct  a  mass  of  1  kgm.  be  support  .kV  a  ■tool  spring 
of  such  stifTiicss  that  an  additional  weight  of  lOOgrairiu  .  .^  stretoh  (t  juik 
1  cm.  It  is  required  to  find  the  period  of  oscilla^-on  \f^  the  wei^t  if 
disturbcil,  neglecting  the  mass  of  the  spring. 

If  the  kilogram  weight  is  pushed  up  or  pulled  drv.n  as' it  hangs  on  tbi 
spring,  it  will  move  through  a  distance  which  is  p  jK>rtiorjal  to  the  fqBn 
used,  a  force  of  100  gms.  being  required  to  displac*  ■ ;.  1  cm.    T6  prodnees 


F^  1000  ^,- 

Iiul 

F  =  100  pi. 

Therefore, 

100  ff  = 

1000  ^    Dn<l    P' 

A-hich  Rivea  P 

-  0.634  » 

ec. 

dbplAcement  of  x  emi.  the  foroe  required  is  100  x  gms.  i 
But  from  eqiution  (1)  above  we  have,  since  m  =  1000 


4Q00.«* 
'     100.J 


128.  Simple  Uarmonlc  Motion  Isocbronoua. — It  will  be 
noticed  that  the  expression  i"  =  — =; —  does  not  contain  r 
and  is,  therefore,  independent  of  the  amplitude  of  the  vibration, 
so  that  it  does  not  make  any  difference  in  the  period  of  vibration 

whether  the  amplitude  is  large  or  small,  provided  the  ratio  j,   is 
constant,  in  which  case  the  motion  is  truly  simple  harmonic. 

When  vibrations  have  this  property  they  are  said  to  be 
isochroTunu.  ' 

137.  Energr  o(  a  Vibrating  Mass.— The  cncrK^-  uf  an  oscillating 
mtu^  ia  mil  poUntiul  at  the  ends  of  its  vibration,  but  in  the  middle  where 
the  veloeity  ia  gieAtest  it  is  all  kinetic  and  so  may  readily  be  computed. 
For  WB  have  sen,  |122,  that  the  niaximum  velocity  of  tlic  vibrating  body  is 
pgv  -^7>  and  wice  kinetic  energy  =  ^^"iV  we  find,  kinetic  energy  at 
middle  or  total  energy  =  '^^ — wheremis  the  mass  of  the  vibrating  particle, 
P  is  it«  period  of  vibration,  and  r  is  thv  amplitude  of  its  iiiutiuii. 

128.  Slm^  Pendnlam. — ^A  mass  suspended  from  a  fixed 
point  BO  that  it  can  siting  freely  in  a  circular  arc  about  the  fixed 
point  as  a  center,  is  called  a  pendulum.  As  a  simple  or  ideal  case 
WG  maj  supptwe  the  whole  mass  of  the  pendulum  to  be  concen- 
trated at  the  point  B,  the  mass  of  the  suspending  cord  or  wire  be- 
ing so  amall  aa  to  be  neglected.  The  forces  acting  on  the  mass  m 
are  it>  wei^t  mg  and  the  tension  T  of  the  suspending  cord.  The 
wei^t  fog  miqr  be  resolved  into  two  components,  one  in  line  with 
the  cord  and  opposing  its  tension  and  one  at  right  angles  to  the 
Buapending  oord  and  in  the  direction  in  which  the  mass  m  moves. 
It  ia  tUa  latter  component  F  (Fig.  65)  which  gives  it  motion  alon^ 
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the  circle.     Since  the  diagram  of  forces  is  a  triangle  siniilar  to 
BCO  we  have 

F  :mg  =  BC  :  BO; 
but 

BO  =  /, 

and  if  the  angle  a  through  which  the  pendulum  swings  to  and 
fro  is  small,  BC  is  very  nearly  indeed  equal  to  the  arc  BA,  the 
length  of  which  may  be  reprosentcd  by  x. 
Then  approximately 

F  :  mg  =  X  :l 
and 

mgx 


F  = 


I 


(1) 


Therefore  the  force  F  urging  m  along  the  arc  toward  A  is  pro- 
portional to  the  displacement  x  measured 
along  the  arc.  But  with  such  a  law  of 
force  there  is  simple  harmonic  vibration 
(§124)  and  the  relation  of  force  to  period 
of  vibration  is  expressed  in  the  formula 

Air^x 


F^m 


»2 


(2) 


Equating  (1)  and  (2)  we  have 


g 

I 


47r^ 

>2 


from  which 


Fkj.  05. 


\lg 


The  period  of  vibration  therefore  depends  only  on  Uie  lenfth 
of  the  pendulum  and  the  acceleration  of  gravity  at  the  place 
where  it  is  swung,  and  is  independent  of  its  masi  and  of  the 
length  of  the  arc,  provided  the  arc  is  so  small  that  the  approxi- 

nijition  mad(j  a])()ve  is  justified. 

The  ('(Tt'ot  of  tho  length  of  arc  upon  the  period  is  shown  by  the  foUowing 
more  exact  formula, 

where  a  is  the  arc  AB  measured  in  radians.     Thus  if  a  pendulum  1 


ong  Hwingfl  5  cm.  on  escb  mde  of  the  lowest  point,  the  arc  a  =  )4tt  and  jg  ■• 
fj^'  ao  that  the  period  is  greater  by  one  part  in  6400  than  if  the  arc  had 
Men  infinitely  small. 

129.  Pendalam  Clocks.— -The  pendulum  affords  a  valuable 
neans  of  regulating  the  motion  of  a  clock,  since  when  it  swings 
through  a  Bmall  arc  its  OBcillations  are  nearly  isochronous;  i.e., 
ts  period  of  oscillation  is  nearly  independent  of  the  amplitude 
>f  its  swing. 

When  an  ordinary  clock  driven  by  a  spring  is  just  wound  up 
t  gives  a  greater  impulse*  to  the  pendulum  through  the  cscape- 
nent  than  when  it  ifl  nearly  run  down,  and  even  in  clocks  driven 
oy  weights  the  friction  is  not  always  constant  and  the  swing  of 
:he  pendulum  will  vary  accordingly. 

It  must  be  remembered  also  that  the  pendulum  of  a  clock  ia 
lot  free,  but  the  Utile  backward  and  forward  impulses  which  it 
receives  from  the  escapement  hasten  Bomewhat  its  motion.  To 
wcure  regularity  of  motion,  therefore,  the  pendulum  should  be 
lieavy,  so  that  its  natural  period  will  be  only  slightly  affected 
by  the  pushes  of  the  escapement. 

In  the  finest  astromonical  clocks  what  is  known  as  a  gravUy  tteaptmeiU 
s  used,  la  which  the  pendulum  does  not  receive  any  impulse  directly  from 
(he  spring  or  weight  that  drives  the  clock,  but  its  motion  is  kept  up  by  a 
imall  weighted  lever  which  is  set  free  just  as  the  pendulum  reaches  the  end 
tA  its  swing,  and  in  falling  ^ves  a  slight  puih  to  the  latter. 

Between  sneceaaive  impulses  the  lever  is  raised  and  set  in  position  by  the 
uTtion  of  the  cloclnrorlc. 

Full  details  as  to  some  fonns  of  gravity  cBcapetneot  will  be  found  in  the 
uticlo  Cladts  In  the  i^icycliq>edia  Britannica. 

Probtems 

1.  Show  fliat  tte  motion  of  the  piston  of  a  Bteam  engine  when  the  crank 
is  taming  with  uniform  velocity  ia  nut  simple  hannonic.  At  which  end 
of  ths  piBton's  motion  is  the  acceleration  ^rcateat  and  whyf 

S.  AasDiEuig  that  the  motion  of  the  piston  iti  simple  harmonic,  find  its 
velodty  in  tho  middle  of  its  stroke  when  the  crank  is  8  in.  long  and 
makes  300  ravolutiona  per  minute.  Also  find  acceleration  at  middle 
and  end  of  its  stroke. 

S.  If  the  piston  and  connecting  rod  weigh  100  lbs.  in  the  last  problem,  find 
the  *"■■■""■  fom. against  the  crank  pin  due  to  their  inertia  aloni^ 
I  tha  aSoot  Oi  steam  pre«ure. 
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4.  A  nias8  of  4  lbs.  is  made  to  oscillate  to  and  fro  by  a  apring  at  the  rate  of 

2  vibrations  per  see.     Find  the  force  on  the  mass  when  it  is  2  in.  from 

its  middle  position. 
6.  A  pendulum  1  meter  long  swings  10  cms.  on  each  side  of  its  loweit 

point;  find  the  direction  und  amount  of  the  acceleration  at  the  ends  of 

its  swing  and  at  middle. 

6.  How  long  must  a  pendulum  be  to  beat  seconds  at  a  place  where  g^ 
980.  If  mode  1  mm.  too  long  will  it  gain  or  lose  and  how  much  per 
day? 

7.  A  clock  having  a  pendulum  which  beats  seconds  where  g  is  080,  is 
taken  to  another  place  where  g  =  081 ;  will  it  gain  or  loae,  and  how  much 
in  one  day? 

8.  Each  prong  of  a  tuning  fork  making  100  complete  vibrations  per  second 
vibrates  to  and  fro  through  a  distance  of  1.5  mm«  Find  the  velocity 
of  th('  prong  in  the  middle  of  its  swing. 

9.  A  400-gm.  weight  when  Imng  on  a  long  and  hght  helical  spring  stretches 
it  30  cms.  What  will  be  its  period  of  oscillation  if  drawn  down  a  little 
and  then  sot  free?    Take  g  =  980  and  neglect  mass  of  springs 

Ana.  1.009  se^. 

IV.  ROTATION  OF  lUGID  BODIES 

Motion  of  a  Rigid  Body 

130.  Translation  and  Rotation. — If  a  rigid  body  moves  in 
such  a  way  that  any  straight  line  joining  two  points  in  the  body 
ix^niains  parallel  to  itself  as  it  moves  along,  the  motion  is  said 
to  Ix)  a  translation  without  rotation.  A  book  sMd  about  on  a 
table  keeping  one  edge  always  parallel  to  ono  ni^ge  of  the  table 
is  a  ease  of  pure  translation.  If  the  edge  of  the  book  *^^gpff  its 
direction  then;  is  said  to  be  rottdion. 

Any  motion  of  a  rigid  body  may  be  considertd  av  \*  ide  up  of 
the  motion  of  its  center  of  mass  combined  with  rot:<i  ^n  aliout 
an  axis  through  that  center.   ,  ■    m         "i 

Motion  of  the  Center  of  Mass. — It  may  be  pro"oci  jj.  it  when 
any  external  forces  act  on  a  rigid  body  the  center  '>'"  r  \^^  \  p^jLbc 
lx)dy  moves  just  as  though  the  whole  mass  of  ♦ii*-  ,.  v:|.^« 
concentrated  at  that  point  and  all  the  forces  were  a:op:?  '.iiv.t^y 
to  it,  and  it  makes  no  difference  at  what  points  ol  U\  •  ly  ■  m 
forces  may  be  applied. 

When  a  top  spins  on  a  smooth  frictionless  table  ius  r  ex  of 
gravity  remains  at  rest,  for  the  external  forces  actio'.;  on  f  i  ^  top 
are  its  weight  due  to  the  attraction  between  it  and  tiw  ■?.*•* -t*IBw 
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the  upward  jtretaure  of  the.  table  on  its  point.  These  two  forces 
arc  equal  and  opposite  and  consequently  the  center  of  gravity 
has  QO  translatiooal  aoce|erajjjon  even  when  the  top  is  inclined 
as  in  figure  76  (p.  102). 

When  a  stick  of  wood  is  hurled  through  the  air  its  center  of 
mass  moves  in  a  simple  parabolic  curve  (§111)  just  as  a  particle 
would  move,  except  as  affected  by  air  resistance. 

Besides  this  translational  force  which  depends  only  upon  the 
amounts  and  directions  of  the  several  forces  and  so  is  found  by 
the  simple  force  polygon,  there  is  usually  also  a  couple  whidi 
caimes  the  body  to  rotate  about  an  aria  through  its  center  of  mass. 
This  couple  depends  not  only  on  the  amoimfs  and  directions  of 
the  forces,  but  also  upon  their  points  of  application  to  the  body. 

131.  Atvnlar  Velocity. — When  any  line  in  a  body  is  at  rest 
while  other  points  in  the  body  move  in  circles  about  that  fixed 
line  or  axis,  the  motion  is  called  rotaiion.  In  case  of  a  rigid  body, 
like  a  wheel,  all  parts  whether  near  the  axis  or  far  from  it  must 
rotate  through  equal  angles  in  the  same  time.  The  rate  at 
which  the  body  is  turning  at  any  instant,  measured  in  rn(/[ati8 
per  second,  is  known  as  its  a?igular  velocity  and  is  represented  by 
u)  (the  Greek  letter  otnega). 

Since  the  length  of  a  radian  of  arc  at  a  <]istiirH-e  r  from  th(>  axis 
is  equal  to  r,  we  have 

r  =  lar 

where  v  is  the  linear  velocity  of  a  particle  at  a  diFitunt-o  r  from  the 
axis. 

Example. — H  a  wheel  of  radius  15  t^niti.  is  inakinK  3  rt-viilutiunM  (ht  mc., 
it8  angular  Telocity  is  8  X  2r  radiaas  per  sue,  and  tlio  linear  volofity  of 
a  point  en  ttw  rim  ii  8  X  2t  X  15  cme.  per  eec. 

138.  AiviilBr  Aceelentlon. — When  the  angular  velocity  of  a 
body  is  changincb  the  rate  of  change  per  soL-und  is  known  as  it's 
angular  MOBbralton,  and  may  be  represented  by  A.  If  the 
angular  Telocity  ui  changes  to  wj  in  t  seconds,  then 

6)2    —  Wl 


rate  of  acceleration  during  the  time  t. 
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The  direction  of  the  axis  of  rotation  may  change,  and  this  ak) 
constitutes  an  angular  acceleration,  even  though  the  speed  of 
rotation  about  the  axis  may  remain  constant.  This  is  illustrated 
by  the  motion  of  a  spinning  top  when  its  axis  is  inclined,  for  the 
axis  swings  around  in  a  circle  keeping  a  constant  inclination  to 
the  vertical. 

133.  Vector  Representation  of  Angular  Velocity. — The  angular 
velocity  of  a  body  may  be  represented  by  a  vector  or  arrow 
drawn  along  the  axis  of  rotation  and  having  a  length  propor- 
tional to  the  amount  of  the  angular  velocity,  and  pointing  ih 
the  direction  that  a  person  must  look  along  the  axis  to  see  the 
body  rotating  in  a  clockwise  direction.  For  example,  if  the 
rotating  disc  shown  in  figure  66  has  an  angular  velocity  10,  it 
will  be  represented  by  a  vector  10  units  long  drawn  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  arrow. 

134.  Change  In  Direction  of  Angular  Velocity* — If  the  axis 
of  rotation  is  changing  in  direction  the  angular  velocity  at  one 


ID"  At 

Pio.  S7. 

instant  might  be  represented  by  the  vector  B  and  a  ohort  time 
later  by  C  (Fig.  67).  The  change  in  angular  velocity  would  then 
be  represented  by  the  vector  D,  for  this  combined  with  B  gives 
C  according  to  the  composition  of  vectors.  If  f  is  the  tilne  du^ 
ing  which  the  change  has  taken  place,  then  D  =  At  where  A  is 
the  angular  acceleration.  An  angular  acceleration  of  this  char- 
acter is  found  in  the  motion  of  a  top.     (§147.) 

135.  Rotation  with  Constant  Acceleration. — ^The  equations 
for  rotation  with  constant  acceleration  are  exactly  analogous  to 
those  for  simple  translation  (§98),  as  may  be  seen  thus: 

Translation  in  Straight  Line  Rotation  t^ui  a  Fixed  Aopit 

B  =  (iisplacement  in  tiuic  /.  a  ^  angle  through  which  body  tam 

in  time  L 
9i^ye\ocitya,t  beginning  of 'mtervalL    «x  "angular   velocity  at  bnginniii§ 

of  interval  (. 


1  —  velocity  At  end  of  interval  (. 


=(=4^), 
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Froblans 


1.  If  a  wheel  revolves  1800  times  per  minute,  nhat  la  its  angular  velocity; 

and  if  it  is  S  in.  in  diameter  what  is  the  linear  velocity  of  a  point  on  its 

periphetyT 
8.  What  is  Qie  linear  velocity  of  a  point  1  ft.  from  the  wis  of  a  wheel 

making  2.6  turns  per  see.f    Also  the  velocity  of  a.  point  H  ft.  from 

axis?    What  is  the  ajigular  velocity  of  each? 
3.  Find  angular  velocity  of  a  wheel  in  which  a  point  6  ia.  from  the  axia 

has  a  velocity  of  4  ft.  per  sec. 

A.  A  locomotive  rounds  a  curve  having  a  radius  of  SCO  ft.  at  Ifi  miles  per 
hour;  what  is  its  angular  velocity? 

B.  A  wheel  is  given  a  speed  of  lOQ  revolutions  per  min.  in  2  minutes ;  what 
is  its  angular  acceleration  in  radians  per  sec.  per  sec. 7 

8.  How  nuay  revolutions  will  a  fly  wheel  make  in  20  seconds,  while  its 
angular  vdocity  is  chmging  from  3  to  10  radians  per  sec.,  if  the  ao- 
cderatioo  it  constant?  If 

T.  A  body. rotates  about  an  axis  with  constant  angular  acceleration  S 
radians  per  Mo.  per  sec.;  bow  many  turns  will  it  have  made  in  10  sec- 
onds from  the  start  T 

8.  How  many  revolutions  will  a  body  make  starting  fmni  rest  with  angular 
acceleration  4  radians  per  sec.  per  sec.  before  it  will  be  revolving  at  the 
rate  of  20  turns  per  sec.T 

Knrancit  op  Rotatiow  about  a  Fixkd  j\xis 

lae.  AnsnlH'  Acceleration  Caused  by  Torque. — Suppose  the 
bar  shown  in  figure  68  ia  acted  on  by  a  force  F  at  a  distance  d 
from  the  axis;  it  is  required  to  find  how  rapidly  the  speed  of  rota- 
tion of  the  bar  about  the  axis  will  increase  in  consequence  of  the 
moment  of  force,  or  torque  Fd. 

Imagine  the  bar  divided  into  little  mosses  mi,  ms,  m»,  etc., 
and  suppose  the  effect  of  the  force  F  is  to  cause  an  angular  accel- 
eration A  in  the  rotation  of  the  bar;  that  is,  its  angular  velocity 
ia  increaaed  at  the  rate  of  A  radians  per  sec.  per  sec.  The  linear 
~  a  of  the  mass  mi  at  distance  vi  from  the  axia  'nU  ^Vven 
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be  riA,  and  consequently  the  force  acting  on  mi  must  be  miriA 
and  may  be  represented  by  /i.  This  force  /i  is  due  to  F  and  i? 
transmitted  to  rrii  by  the  rigidity  of  the  bar.  So  also  mt  must  be 
acted  on  by  a  force  /2  =  7n2r2A  since  it  has  the  acceleration  rtA. 
And  similarly  every  one  of  the  masses  mi,  mj^  ms,  etc.,  into  which 
the  bar  is  divided  is  acted  on  by  the  force  needed  to  give  it  its 
acceleration,  as  indicated  by  the  small  arrows  in  the  figure. 

Now,  if  a  force  equal  and  opposite  to  /i  is  applied  to  mi,  said 
a  force  equal  and  opposite  to /a  is  applied  to  ms,  and  so  on,  apply- 
ing to  each  of  the  little  masses  a  force  just  such  as  to  counteract 
its  acceleration,  it  is  clear  that  there  will  be  no  acceleration  and 

the  bar  will  be  in  equilibrium. 
That  is,  a  system  of  forces 
equal  and  opposite  to/i, /s, 
etc.,  will  just  balance  the 
turning  moment  of  the  force 
F  about  the  axis  O.  Con- 
sequently the  sum  of  the 
moments  of /i,/j,  etc.,  about 
O  must  1)0  equal  to  the  moment  of  F  about  that  axis.     Thus, 

Fd  =  fir  I  +  f^r^  +  fifz  + ,  etc. 

But  it  has  been  shown  that 

/i  =  miriAf    /2  =  miTiA,  etc. 
Therefore 

Fd  =  miTi^A  +  viir^A  +  mars^A+j  etc., 


Axis 


Fkj.  08. 


or 

Fd  =  .1  (miri-  +  vHr^^  +  wjrj^  +,  etc.). 

The  quantity  in  the  parenthesis,  which  depends  only  on  the 
mass  of  the  body  and  its  distribution  with  reference  to  the  given 
axis  is  i'all(»d  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  body  about  that  axi<i, 
and  may  bo  reprosented  by  the  symbol  7. 

T\\v  torque  or  sum  of  the  moments  of  whatever  forces  may  be 
acting  to  rotate  the  body  around  the  given  axis  may  be  repre- 
sented by  L,  and  we  have  then, 

L  =  IA    or    A  =  y     '  (1) 


That  is,  the  angular  acceleration  caused  by  a  fiTen  torqus  il 


equal  to  tiie  torqn*  divided  b;  the  suoneiitB  of  inertia  of  the  body 
aboot  the  given  axis. 


Notice  tKe  analogy  to  the  formula  F  ^  ma,  moment  of  force  or  torque 
correspondfl  to  force,  moment  of  inertia  corresponds  to  mass,  and  angular 
acceleration  correspondB  to  linear  acceleration. 

The  effect  of  torque  in  causing  angular  acceleration  may  be 
illustrated  by  the  apparatus  shown  in  the  figure.  A  light  bar 
carrying  two  maeses  M  and  M'  is  mounted  on  a  horizontal  axis 
perpendicular  to  the  barand  is  setin  motion  by  4f> 

a  weight  TKhungfrom  a  cord  wrapped  around  a 
drum  on  the  axis.  When  the  masses  M  and  AI' 
are  in  the  position  shown,  the  bar  gains  angu- 
lar velocity  slowly,  for  the  farther  the  maases 
are  from  the  axis,  the  greater  the  moment  of 
inertia  of  the  rotating  system.  When  the 
masses  are  close  to  the  axis  the  moment  of 
inertia  is  smaller  and  the  bar  gains  angular 
velocity  very  much  more  rapidly  than  before.  "'"■  """ 

The'  calculation  of  moments  of  inertia  will  be  discussed  in 
paragraphs  139  to  141. 

137.  Angiilar  Momentum. — The  formula  of  the  last  paragraph 


L  =  lA 


may  be  put  in  the  form 


Lt  =  /ti»j  —  Itiii 
which  is  exactly  analogous  to 


see  (513.5) 
(1) 

(§94) 


The  product  of  the  moment  of  inertia  by  the  angular  velocity 
about  on  axis  is  known  as  the  angular  momentam  of  the  rotating 
body  about  that  axis,  and  equation  (1)  above,  i^tatos  that  the 
cbanfo  in  the  angular  momentum  i}f  a  body  about  any  axis  is 
equal  to  the  momont  of  force  or  torque  about  that  axis  multiplied 
by  tlie  time  during  which  it  acta. 

When  the  axis  of  torque  is  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  rotation   i  ^ 
of-the  body  ha  wdy  effect  is  to  change  the  direction  of  the  axis   I    ' 
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of  rotation,  but  the  amount  of  the  angular  momentnm  remainB  un- 
changed.   This  is  illustrated  by  the  top  (§147). 

138.  Kinetic  Enei^r  of  a  Botatlng  Bodr. — When  all  parts  of  a 
body  have  the  same  velocity  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  body  as 
we  have  already  seen  is  ^iMv^  where  M  is  the  maaa  of  the  txxi; 
and  t>  its  velocity.  But  in  ca^e  of  a  rotating  rigid  body  the  velocity 
of  any  part  depends  on  its  distance  from  the  axis.  In  this  case 
we  may  imagine  the  whole  mass  to  be  divided  into  small  portions, 
and  calculate  the  kinetic  eiiergy  of  each  of  these  portions  sepa- 
rately and  then  add  them  together  to  find  the  total  energy  of 
rotation. 

The  body  represented  in  figure  70  b  supposed  to  rotate  about 
an  axis  perpendicular  to  the  i)aper.  Imagiiie 
the  whole  body  cut  up  into  httle  rods  parallel 
to  the  axis  whose  ends  ate  seen  as  the  re- 
ticulation in  the  diagram.  Let  the  mass  of 
one  of  these  rods  be  m,  its  distance  from  the 
axis  r,  and  its  velocity  due  to  the  rotation  of 
""■'"■  the  body  p.     Then  its  kinetic  energy  is  ^mp*. 

But  if  u  is  the  angular  velocity  of  the  body,  ur  will  be  the  linear 
velocity  of  a  mass  at  a  distance  r  from  the  axis. 
Thus, 

ur  =  V    and     J-^mif'  =  J^wiw'r*. 

Now,  let  mi  represent  the  mass  of  another  of  the  rods  into  which 
the  body  has  been  imagined  divided  and  fi  its  distance  from  tbt 
axis,  then  its  kinetic  energy  is  I'^miw'ri*,  and  so  the  total  Idnetie 
energy  of  the  lx)dy  is 

K.  E.  =  }4mu*r*  +  J^miw*ri»  +,  etc., 

there  being  one  term  for  each  part  into  which  the  body  is  con- 
ceived to  be  divided.     Or  we  may  write 

K,  E.  =  >^£d'(mr*  +  m,ri*  +,  etc.), 

since  the  angular  velocity  of  every  part  of  the  body  is  the  «^jf"^ 
But  the  quantity  in  parenthesis  is  the  moment  o^7n^:*lliti  f  (rf  the 
bar  about  the  axis,  therefore 

K.  E.  =■  H/w*- 
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Notice  again  the  analogy  between  this  expression  and  the 
formula  for  kinetic  energy  of  translation  j-^Mv*. 

Moment  of  inertia  corresponds  to  mass.  ' 
Angular  velocity  corresponds  to  linear  velocity., 

139.  Moment  of  Inerfla  of  a  Bod. — The  method  of  computing 
momenta  of  taerti&  may  be  illustrated  by  the  case  of  a  straifcbt  uniform 
rod  with  the  axi^  at  one  end.  Let  I  be  the  length  and  M  the  mass  of  the 
rod.  Conceive  it  to  be  divided  into  n  equal  parts,  each  part  having  a 
maaa  m,  liken  the  length  of  each  part  will  be  -,  and  if  the  distance  of 
any  part  from  the  axis  is  taken  as  the  distance  of  its  farther  end,  the  dis- 
tances of  the  nicc«Bive  parts  are  I'  r*  ^>  etc.,  and  the  moment  of  inertia  is, 
therefore, 

II  «P  3*1*  mP 

/-m^.  +  m^  +  m~^+et<i,or7  _^(l.  +  2»+3*+  .    .    .  n'). 

Now,  it  may  be  shown  that  the  larger  n  is  taken  the  more  closely  does  the 

sum  in  the  parenthesis  approach  the  value  -k,  and  accordingly  if  the  rod  is 

suppoaed  to  be  divided  into  an  infinite  number  of  parts, 

ml*  n'       MP    . 

The  moment  of  inertia  of  the  bar  is,  therefore,  the  same  as  though  its  mass 
were  ctmecntrated  at  a  distance  h  from  the  axis,  where  *'  =  .;• 

The  distanee  k  is  known  as  the  radiitt  of  gijTolion  of  the  rod  about  the 
given  a»a. 

140.  Formnlaa  for  Moment  of  Inertia. — In  cose  of  bodies  of 
Himple  figure  and  having  the  mass  uniformly  distributed  throughout  the 
volume  the  momenta  of  inertia  may  be  calculutcil  by  the  methods  of 
calculus.  But  in  more  complicated  cases  they  must  be  determined  by 
•xperiment. 

The  fc^Ucnriog  formulas  are  given  for  reference : 
Thin  rod,  of  maai  M  and  length  I,  having  a  tranavcrse  axis  at  one  end 

'         3 
Tbiia  rod,  of  length  I,  having  a  transverse  axis  through  the  center. 


Rectangular  block,  of  width  a  and  length  b  and  of  any  thickness  whatever, 
about  an  axis  through  the  center  perpendicular  to  a  and  h, 


'-"(^r 


Circular  diao  or  cylinder,  of  any  length  and  of  ndiuB  r,  about  an  u 
the  ccutcr  and  perpendicular  to  the  circular  section  of  the  diae  c 


Circular  cylinder,  of  length  1  and  radius  r, 
its  center  perpendicular  to  its  length. 


a  through 
'  cylinder, 


},  of  radius  r  about  a; 


is  through  its  center, 


I  =  M- 


141.  Moment  of  Inertia  about  a  Parallel  Axis. — If  the  mo- 
ment of  inertia  of  a  body  is  known  about  an  aiii 
,  through  its  center  of  maae,  it  may  readily  be  calculated 
about  any  parallel  axis.  For  if  f «  is  the  moment  of 
inertia  about  the  axis  through  its  center  of  maaa  and  ' 
if  M  is  the  mass  of  the  body,  then  the  moment  of 
inertia  about  a  parallel  axis  at  a  distance'  ft  from  the 
center  of  moaa  of  the  body  is  /  -  /g  +  Mh*;  that  is, 
the  moment  of  inertia  /  about  any  axis  is  equal  to  the 
moment  of  inertia  which  the  whole  mass  would  have 
about  that  axis  if  it  were  concentrated  at  the  centerd 
mass  of  the  body,  added  to  the  moment  of  inertia  of 
the  body  about  the  parallel  asis  through  its  center  of 

142.  The  Compoand  Pendalamu — IndiacuM- 
ing  the  ttmph  pendulum  it  was  aanuned  that  the 
oscillating  mass  was  ao  small  that  it  might  be  consdered  as  ooiUMiitrated  at 
a  point,  and  the  mass  of  the  suspending  system  waa  entirely  n 

A  pendulum  which  has  distributed  mass  and  so  doe 
of  the  above  simple  conditions  is  said  to  be  a  compound  oi 
All  actual  [tondulums  belong  to  tliis  class. 

lA<t  it  be  required  to  find  t  lie  length  of  a  umple  pendulum  haTmg  tiM  niM 
period  of  oscillation  as  a  given  physical  pendulum.  Suppose  ths  p^iAf 
luni  to  have  mass  At  and  let  its  axis  of  suHpension  0  be  a  diatiao*  h  afcsfe 
its  renter  of  gravity  C  (Fig.  71 ).  Then,  when  a  line  joining  O  ud  CpukH 
an  HHKle  a  with  the  verticnl,  tlic  pendulum  msy  be  considered  H  aMaf  apea 
by  a  force  Mg  acting  downward  through  its  center  of  gravis  and  pnmitag 
a  moment  of  furce  ulHiut  the  axis  0  equal  to  3Igd  or  Mgk  *in  4.  II  /  {■  tbt 
moment  of  inertia  of  the  pendulum  about  O,  we  have  by  eqilntim  (1)  |Ut, 


Fio.  71. 


Mgh  «t>i 


=  I A 


But  in  case  of  a  nniplo  pendulum  of  length  I  the  moment  of  the  force  mg 
iitMHit  the  axtB  (y  id  mgt  sin  a  and  the  moment  of  inertia  of  m  about  0'  is  mP; 
therefore,  mgt  tin  a  —  nU'A'  and  the  angular  acceleration  is, 

If  the  two  pendulums  are  to  have  the  same  period  of  vibration  their 
nngukr  accelentioiiB  A  and  A'  must  be  equal  when  both  pendulums  make 
I'lgual  angles  with  the  vertical;  that  is, 

Mgk  sin  a  _  B    . 


nnii,  therefore. 


/ 


i=  -t 


Mh 


The  length  of  the  equivalent  simple  pendulum  cakulated  from  the  above 
formula  will  always  be  greater  than  h,  since  the  moment  of  inertia  /  of  the 
pendulum  is  always  greater  than  if  the  whole  maaa  were  concentrated  at  its 
cent«r  of  gravity  (see  il41) ;  that  is,  /  is  greater  than  MA'  and,  consequently, 
I  is  greater  than  h. 

The  point  P  in  line  with  O  and  C  and  at  a  distance  I 
from  O  is  called  Uu  center  of  otcillalion.  Each  portion 
of  the  mass  of  the  pendulum  between  P  and  0  is  con- 
strained to  swing  slower  than  it  would  if  it  were  free  to 
oecillate  by  itwilf  about  0  as  a  center,  while  all  portions  of 
the  pendulum  below /*  have  to  swing  more  quickly  than 
if  they  were  free.  The  mass  between  P  and  0,  therefore, 
tends  to  quicken  the  motion  of  the  pendulum  while  the 
mass  bdow  P  tends  to  retard  it,  while  the  mass  situated 
at  P  is  neither  hastraied  nor  retarded,  but  swings  exactly 
as  it  would  if  [r«eljr  suspended  from  0. 

143.  Center  of  Percussion.— if  &  rod  or  pen- 
dulum is  nupended  from  an  axis  A  (Fig.  72)  and  if  that 
axis  is  given  a  sudden  sidewiBo  impulse  or  if  it  is  moved  Fia.  73. 

rapidly  back  and  forth  from  side  to  side,  the  inertia  of 
the  rod  w31  cause  it  to  move  as  though  a  certain  point  R  was  Rxeil  and 
the  rod  tuned  about  that  point  as  axis. 

This  tnstttntaiMOua  center  of  the  motion  is  not  the  center  of  gravity  C, 
but  is  the  cmter  of  oocillation  corresponding  to  the  axis  of  suspension  at  .4. 
A  marble  placed  on  a  httle  shelf  at  H  is  scarcely  disturbed  by  the  sudden 
to-and^ro  movementa  of  the  axis  A,  while  at  any  other  point  it  would  be 
iaatanUy  thrown  off. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  pendulum  suspended  from  the  axis  A  is 
hanging  at  rest,  if  a  sudden  sidewisc  impulse  is  given  to  the  bar  at  B,  as 
when  it  is  atruck  a  blow  at  that  point,  no  sidewise  impulse  is  communicated 
to  ^  in  eansequence,  but  the  bar  simply  tends  to  turn  about  A  as  an  axis. 
For  this  nason  the  point  B  is  also  called  the  center  of  pereussion  correepond- 
ing  to  the  &■>>  ^- 
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In  case  of  a  baseball  bat  the  blow  is  given  to  the  ball  with  the  least  jar 
to  the  hands  wlien  the  ball  is  struck  at  the  center  of  percussion  of  the  bat 
corresponding  to  an  axis  at  the  point  where  it  is  grasped. 

Problems 

1.  A  cylinder  weighing  30  kgms.  and  having  a  diameter  of  1  meter  is  mounted 

on  an  axis  and  set  rotating  by  a  pull  of  2  kgm?.  on  a  cord  wound 

on  an  axle  10  cms.  in  radius.     Find  the  acceleration  produced  and  the 

speed  of  rotation  3  sec.  from  the  time  of  starting.     The  moment  of 

r* 
inertia  of  a  cylinder  about  its  axis  ia  M  tt  (§140)  or 

30  X  1000  X  SO* 
/  = 2" =  37,500,000  grm.cm." 

The  force  acting  is  2  kgms.  or  2000  gms.  or  2000  X  980  d3mes  and  the 
moment  of  the  force  is  2000  X  980  X  10  dyne-cm. 
Substitute  in  the  formula  L  ^  lA  ^ 

2000  X  980  X  10  =  37,500,000A    .*.    A  =  0.523. 

Hence  the  system  will  gain  in  1  second  an  angular  velocity  of  a  little 

more  than  half  a  radian  per  sec. 

In  3  seconds  it  will  acquire  an  angular  velocity  w  =  3A  =  1.569;  that, 

is,  it  will  be  turning  at  the  rate  of  about  1  revolution  in  4  seconds, 

2t  .  . 

since  «  =  -p  where  V  is  the  period  of  revolution. 

2.  What  is  the  kinetic  energy  of  a  wheel  which  has  a  moment  of  inertia 
20  lb.  ft.'  and  is  rotating  at  the  rate  of  two  turns  per  sec.? 

8.  If  a  5-lb.  weight  Ls  raised  by  means  of  a  rope  wound  on  the  axle  of  the 
wheel  in  problem  2,  how  high  will  it  be  raised  before  the  wheel  comes  to 
rest? 

4.  A  uniform  rod  40  cms.  long  and  weighing  200  gms.  can  rotate  about  a 
transverse  axis  through  '\\%  middle  point.  How  many  ergs  of  work 
will  be  required  to  make  it  revolve  at  the  rate  of  three  tuma  per  aec.T 

6.  Suppose  the  rod  in  question  4  is  set  in  rotation  by  means  of  a  MO-sm. 
weight  attached  to  a  cord  wrapped  around  a  cylindrical  aade  4  cms.  in 
diameter.  How  far  will  the  weight  have  descended  in  giving  a  q»dbd  of 
rotation  of  3  revolutions  per  sec. 

Noie, — First  solve  neglecting  the  kinetic  energy  acquired  by  the  200^m. 
weight  as  it  sinks.  Then  obtain  the  more  exact  solution,  taking  a^Mioiuit 
of  this  energy.  ^ 

6.  The  fly  wheel  of  an  engine  weighs  1200  lbs.,  the  bulk  of  the  ireightTinBg 
in  the  rim  of  the  wheel  at  a  distance  of  about  3  ft.  from  the  axia.  What 
is  approximately  it^i  moment  of  inertia  and  howmony  ft.-lba.  of  wodc 
must  be  done  by  the  engine  to  set  it  rotating  3  times  prr  scc.T 

7.  How  much  energy  will  be  given  out  by  the  fly  wheel  in  problem  0  Sa 
slowing  down  from  3  to  2.5  revolutions  per  sec. 
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8.  A  uniform  bar  3  ft.  long  swingB  as  ^  pendulum  about  an  a: 
Show  that  the  equivalent  simple  pendulum  ie  2  ft.  long. 

9.  A  uniform  apherical  steel  ball  6  cms.  in  diameter  ia  hung  as  a  pendulum 
by  a  steel  wire  Bo'that  the  center  of  the  ball  is  just  100  cms.  belon'  the 
axis  of  suspension.  Find  how  far  the  center  of  oscillation  ie  below  the 
center  of  the  ball  aod  what  is  the  length  of  the  equivalent  simple  pendu- 
lum, neglecting  the  mass  of  the  suspeiiding  wire. 

10.  A  rectangular  bar  of  Htecl  1  X  1  X  12  cm.  and  weighing  90  gms.,  when 
suspended  in  a  horizonttil  position  by  a  wire  attached  to  its  middle 
point,  is  set  oacillating  about  a  vertical  axis  through  its  center  and 
makes  4  complete  vibrations  in  10  sec.  Find  the  moment  of  force  or 
torque  due  to  the  twist  in  the  wire  when  the  bar  is  at  right  angles  to  its 
equiUbrium  position. 

11.  Find  the  period  of  oscillation  of  a  solid  metal  sphere  G  cms.  in  diameter 
and  weighing  800  gms.  when  hung  by  the  same  wire  as  the  bar  in 
problem  10  and  set  oscillating  about  a  vertical  axia  through  its  cent«T. 

SOHB  Casks  of  Motion  with  Partly  Freb  Axis 

144.  Foncanlt'B  Pendulum  Experiment. — It  occurred  to  the 
French  physicist  Foucault  that  since  a 
pendiilum  undisturbed  by  external  forces 
must  persist  in  its  original  direction  of  ' 
vibration,  if  one  were  swung  at  the 
north  pole  by  some  suspension  which 
could  not  transmit  torsion,  its  direction 
of  vibration  would  remain  constant  while 
the  earth  turned  around  under  it,  so 
that  to  aa  observer  moving  with  the 
earth  the  pendulum  would  seem  to 
change  its  direction  of  vibration  at  the 
rate  of  15°  per  hour. 

At  the  equator  the  direction  of  the 
meridian  remains   parallel  to  itself  as 

the  earth  rotates,  and  consequently  the  plane  of  vibration  of  the 
pendulum  would  remain  unchanged. 

At  any  intermediate  latitude  the  tangents  to  the  meridians  at 
two  pointB  4iS^°S  "^  longitude  by  15°,  such  aa  A  and  B  (Fig. 
73),  win  '.4>i^|jh»  axis  at  0,  and  the  angle  AOB  measures  the 
change  iv  '  MutJom  of  the  meridian  per  hour.  Consequently  a 
Foueaul'-  ijAKHRmi  in  that  latitude  will  shift  in  one  hour  through 
an  an^'"@9w  to  AOB.    This  interesting  experiment  was  car- 
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ried  out  by  Foucault  in  1851.  He  m»cd  as  pendulum  a  massive 
ball  of  copper,  hung  by  a  wii*c  more  than  50  meters  long,  from 
the  dome  of  the  Pantheon  in  Paris. 

145.  Conservation  of  Angular  Momentum. — ^In  any  body  or 
system  of  bodies  the  total  angular  momentum  of  the  Byetem  can- 
not be  changed  by  any  internal  forces:  for  suppose  A  and  B 
(Fig.  74)  are  two  parts  of  the  system^  which  act  on  each  other, 
sinco  action  and  reaction  are  equal  and  opposite  the  force  on  A  if 
equal  and  opposite  to  the  force  on  B]  and  since  the  distance  from 

the  axis  to  the  line  of  action  of  the  forces 
^  \^'^  -^    is  the  same  for  both,  the  momenta  of  the 

\^       ^^-""ir^    forcesr  about  the  axis  ^idll  be  equal  and  op- 
>-''"  I)osite,  80  that  in  the  same  time  they  will 

give  equal  and  opposite  angular  momenta 
Yi^  74  to  the  system,  and  consequently  the  total 

angular  momentum  will  not  be  changed. 
For  (example,  in  the  solar  system  the  planets  have  not  only 
angular  momenta  about  their  own  axes,  but  also  angular  mo- 
menta about  the  common  center  of  gravity  of  the  system.  These 
angular  momenta  may  be  represented  as  vectors  and  their  re- 
sultant found  from  the  vector  diagram,  and  neither  the  direction 
nor  amount  of  this  resultant  is  changed  by  any  internal  forces, 
such  as  the  attraction  of  one  planet  for  another  or  any.  possible 
collisions  b(»tweon  them. 

146.  Angular  Momentum  of  Projectiles* — A  body  having 
angular  momentum  tends  to  keep  the  direction  of  its  axis  of 
revolution  constant,  and  the  greater  the  angular  momentum  the 
harder  it  is  to  disturb  the  direction  of  the  rotation;  that  is,  the 
slower  its  axis  of  revolution  will  change  in  direction  under  any 
given  torque. 

So  the  spin  of  the  rifle  bullet  or  shell  from  a  rifled  gun  causes 
it  to  keep  pointing  in  a  nearh"  constant  direction  as  it  flies  through 
the  air  in  spite  of  the  tendoncj''  of  a  long  bullet  to  turn  •n'?nme 
in  consequence  of  air  resistance. 

147.  Motion  of  a  Top. — When  a  rotating  body  is  ac\<'l  -by 
forces  which  tend  to  turn  it  about  an  axis  perpendiciii.n  lo  its 
axis  of  rotation  the  effect  is  to  change  the  direction  of  <!:.-  u\i8of 
rotation  without  producing  any  change  in  the  amount  c.\  ( iie  oTigu- 
lar  momentum  about  that  axis;  precisely  as  when  a  f.jjce  actBca 
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a  body  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  its  linear  motion  (§114) 
it  changes  the  diretiion,  but  not  the  speed  of  the  motion. 

The  motion  of  a  top  affords  an  excellent  illustration  of  this 
principle.  The  top  in  figure  75  is  represented  as  spinning  in  the 
direction  indicated  by  the  arrow,  but  in  the  inclined  position 
shown  it  is  subject  to  a  downward  force  W  due  to  its  own  weight 
acting  through  its  center  of  gravity  G, 
and  the  upward  pressure  of  the  floor 
[igainst  the  point  of  the  top  at  A. 
These  two  forces  are  equal  and  consti- 
tute a  couple  which  tends  to  turn  the 
top  about  an  axis  DA  perpendicular 
to  its  axis  of  revolution.  The  effect 
[>F*  the  couple  is  to  cause  a  steady 
change  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of 
revolution,  the  upper  end  of  the  top 
moving  around  in  the  circle  EFLH. 
This  change  in  the  direction  of  the  p  7^_t 
axis  of  the  top  may  be  caUed  its  pre- 
cewitmal  motion. 

The  precession  of  the  top  may  be  explained  as  follows:  let  the 
vector  AB  represent  in  amount  and  direction  the  angular  mo- 
mentum of  the  top  about  its  axis,  the  vector  being  drawn  so  that 
the  t«p  is  seen  to  revolve  clockwise  by  an  observer  looking  along 
the  vector  AB  in  the  direction  in  which  it  points.  Similarly  the 
vector  AD  may  represent  the  angular  momentum  which  would 
be  given  to  the  top  in  a  very  small  interval  of  time  (  by  the  couple 
consisting  of  the  forces  W  and  W.  The  resull-nnt  of  the  two 
vectors  AD  and  AB  is  the  vector  AC,  showing  that  the  resultant 
angular  momentum  will  have  AC  as  its  axis,  and  the  axis  of  the 
top  will  aooording^y  move  through  the  angle  BA  C  in  the  time  /. 
And  as  tlie  vector  DA  is  always  at  right  angles  to  tlip  plane 
EKA,  the  top  will  move  at  right  angles  to  this  plane,  and  there- 
fore its  upper  end  E  will  describe  a  circle  about  the  vertical 
Euda  AK. 

In  the  case  just  discussed  the  friction  of  the  floor  is  supposed 
to  be  sufficient  to  keep  the  point  of  the  top  fixed  at  A, 
But  when  the  top  spins  on  a  frictionless  level  surface  it  re- 
Diains  at  a  oonstant  inclination  and  its  prevessional  ntotiou  \& 
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about  a  vertical  axis  through  its  center  qf  gravitji,  as  shown  in 
figure  76. 

How  it  is  possible  for  a  top  to  rise  to  a  vertical  position  as  it 

spins  was  first  explained  by  Lord  Kelvin.    It  depends  on  the 

B  fact  that  the  peg  of  the  top  ia   rounded  and 

the  friction  between  it  and  the  floor  causes  it 

to  roll  around  in  a  circle;  and  when  this  rolling 

of  the  peg  on  the  floor  urges  the  top  around 

faster  than  the  regular  precessional  motion,  it 

causes  the  inclination  of   the   top  to   gradually 

diminish  until  it  stands  vertical,  and   "goes  to 

-  sleep,"     On   a   perfectly  frictionless  surface  i 

top  could  not  rise  in  this  way. 

148.  Gjmmcope. — In  the  gyroscope  shown  is 
figure  77  a  wheel  with  heavy  rim  is  mounted  in  two  pivoted 
rings  so  that  the  axis  of  rotation  of  the  wheel  may  be  inclined 
at  any  angle  and  the  whole  may  also  turn  freely  about  a  vertical 
axis.  When  the  wheel  is  in  rapid  rota- 
tionasharp  blow  given  with  the  hand 
to  one  of  the  rings  as  if  to  change  the  di- 
rection of  the  axis  of  rotation,  will  cause 
the  wheel  to  vibrate  as  though  it  were 
held  in  its  position  by  stiff  springs. 

WTien  a   small  weight  is  hung  on 
near  one  end  of  the  axis  of  rotation, 
the   wheel,  instead  of  tipping  down, 
rotates    slowly   around    the   vertical 
axis  as  indicated  by  the  arrow;  if  the 
weight  is  hung  from  the  other  end 
of  the  axis  this   precessional   motion    is   reversed.     A   Incjrcle 
wheel  serves  admirably  as  a  gyroscope. 
References 
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mous  Kngular  momentum.     But  aa  it  is  not  a  sphere  and  its  axis  is  not  per- 
pendicular to  the  plane  of  ita  orbit,  the  attraction  of  the  sun  on  the  bulging 
squatorial  belt  tends  to  tum  it  over  and  make  its  axis  perpendicular  to  the 
xliptic.     The  effect   of   this    rotation&l 
prcc  is  a  slow  precessional   motion   of 
:he  axis  of  the  earth,  just  as  in   the 
O'roBcope.     The   axis  remains  inclined 
!3H°  to  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic,  but 
lescribes  a  circle  about  that  pole  in  a 
period  of  about  25,800  years. 

If  we  take  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic  as 
I  center  and  describe  a  circle  of  23^° 
'adius  it  will  pan  through  the  present 
x>le  star  and  will  mark  the  path  which 
B  being  described  by  the  polar  axis  of 
he  earth.  In  about  13,000  years  the 
(right  star  Vega  in  the  constellation  of 
he  Lyre  will  be  very  nearly  at  the  polo.  I  V 

V.  UWIVEHSAL  GRAVITATION  ^ 

150.  Kepler's  Laws. — The  German  astronomer  Kepler  in  the 
^ear  1609,  having  made  a  careful  study  of  the  observations  made 
}y  Tycho  Brah^,  came  to.  the  conclusion  that  the  orbits  of  the 
slanets  were  not  circular  as  had  been  supposed,  but  elliptical, 
md  annoimced  his  discovery  in  the  following  laws: 

1.  The  orbiia  of  the  planets  ore  ellipses  having  the  sun  at  one 

2.  The  area  ttcept  over  per  hour  by  the  radius  joining  sun  and 
olanei  is  the  same  in  aU  parts  of  the  planet's  orbit.  Hence  the 
slanet  moves  faster  in  its  orbit  when  near  the  sun  than  when 
'arther  away. 

After  nine  years  more  of  persistent  search  for  some  relation 
between  the  periodic  times  of  the  planets  and  their  distances 
rom  the  sun,  he  discovered  and  announce<l  his  third  law: 

3.  The  squares  of  the  periodic  times  of  the  planets  are  propor- 
ioTuU  to  the  cubes  of  their  mean  distances  from  the  sun. 

101.  Newton's  Frlnclpla. — In  1686  .Sir  Isaac  Newton  pub- 
ished  bis  great  work,  thePrtna'pta,  in  which  he  clearly  enunciated 
he  fundamental  principles  of  mechanics  and  applied  them  to  a 
;reat  variety  of  important  problems.  In  this  work  he  showed 
rom  the  laws  of  mechanics  that  if  the  planets  moved  about  the 
uo  in  ellipfles  in  the  manner  described  in  the  first  tvio  Nkw^  oV 
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Kepler,  then  each  planet  as  it  moves  in  its  orbit  must  be  subject 
to  a  force  which  is  directed  toward  the  sun,  and  varies  inversely 
as  the  square  of  the  distance  between  them. 

152.  Universal  Gravitation. — From  the  above  result  Newton 
concluded  that  ])robably  all  masses,  great  and  small,  attract  each 
other  with  a  force  proportional  to  their  masses  and  inverse!}' 
])roportional  to  the  square  of  the  distance  between  them. 

According  to  this  law,  the  attractive  force  between  any  two 
masses  m  and  M  is  expressed  by  the  formula 

where  r  is  the  distance  between  the  centers  of  the  masses  if  they 
are  spherical.  The  quantity  C  is  an  absolute  constant  for  all 
kinds  of  matter  and  depc»nds  only  on  the  units  in  which  force, 
mass,  and  distance  are  measured.  It  is  called  the  gravitatioii 
constant  and  is  equal  to  the  force  with  which  two  unit  masses 
attract  each  other  when  placed  unit  distance  apart. 

153.  Moon's  Motions  Connected  with  Fall  of  Apple* — ^Newton 
con(»oived  that  the  weight  of  a  body  near  the  surface  of  the  earth 
is  du(;  to  this  gravitation  attraction  l)ctween  the  earth  and  the 
body,  and  that  an  apple  drops  toward  the  earth  in  aooordanoe 
with  the  same  gravitation  law  which  determines  the  motion  of 
the  moon  in  its  orbit. 

To  test  this  point  let  us,  following  Newton,  find  the  aooelera- 
tion  which  the  ai)ple  would  have  if  it  were  dropped  toward  the 
earth  when  as  far  ofT  as  the  moon,  and  compare  this  aooeleration 
with  that  which  the  moon  is  known  to  have. 

Accordhig  to  the  law  of  gravitation  (§152),  the  earth  attracts 
a  body  at  its  surface  with  3G00  times  the  force  that  it  would  if 
the  liody  wore  GO  times  as  far  from  its  center,  or  at  the  distance 
of  the  moon.  Conse(juently  the  acceleration  toward  the  earth 
of  a  body  at  the  distance  of  the  moon  should  be  3^600  of  the  ac- 
celeration of  gravity  at  the  earth's  surfaces. 

But  the  acceleration  of  the  moon  toward  the  earth  may  be 
(•oni])uted  from  the  formula 

a  =  -    or     a=    pj-  (§114) 
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where  R  is  the  radius  of  its  orbit  (240,000  miles)  in  feet  and  P  in 
its  period  of  orbital  revolution  {27.322  days)  in  8econ(^3, 
Substituting,  we  have 

4x»  X  240,000  X  5280       .  ,^„„ .  -^  .       , 

« =  — imofiW' ^■'^^^^  ^'■^'^''■ 

which  is  Heoo  of  32.30  ft./Bec.,' 

while  the  acceleration  of  gravity  at  the  pole,  where  it  is  not  af- 
fected by  the  .earth's  rotation  la  32.26  ft./sec*  The  two  results 
therefore  agree  as  exactly  as  could 
be  expected  with  the  data  used. 

We  conclude,  then,  that  the  mo- 
tion of  the  moon  and  the  fall  of  an 
apple  or  stone  are  both  according 
to  the  same  law  of  gravitation. 

104.  Determination  of  the  Grav- 
itation Constant. — To  determine 
the  constant  of  gravitation  the 
force  of  attraction  between  two 
known   masses   must   actually    be  j.-,,.  -^~ 

measured.     The  extreme    minute- 
ness of  this  attraction  between  small  mjutses  tiitikeri  the   exact 
determination  of  its  value  very  difficult. 

It  was  first  accomplished  by  C'avendish  in  17U8,  iisinfc  a  form 
of  apparatus  indicated  in  figure  79.  Two  small  Rphoricnl  halls 
m  and  m'  were  mounted  on  the  ends  of  a  light  crossbar  which  was 
suspended  by  a  fine  silver  wire  at  its  cfiiter.  Two  lai^jo  spherical 
balls  of  lead  M  and  M'  weighing  158  kilograms  apiece  were  sus- 
pended one  near  m  and  the  other  near  m'  but  on  opposite  sides 
so  that  their  attractions  tended  to  turn  the  bar  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. To  protect  the  suspended  bar  from  being  disturlw-d  by 
air  currents  it  was  entirely  enclosed  in  a  narrow  box,  its  deflec- 
tions being  observed  by  a  telescope  through  a  glass  window. 

Having  observBd  the  deflection  of  th(.'  bar  when  the  large 
masses  were  in  the  positions  shown,  the  musses  were  move<l  into 
the  dotted  positions  where  their  attractions  produced  a  deflec- 
tion of  the  bar  in  the  opposite  direction.  From  those  oljserva- 
tions,  combines  with  a  measurement  of  the  force  rcquiriMi  to  turn 
the  suspended  bar  through  a  given  angle,  the  force  of  attraction 
between  the  masses  was  determined. 
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In  the  year  1889  C.  V.  Boys,  who  had  discovered  the  remark- 
able elastic  properties  of  fine  quartz  fibers,  devised  an  apparatus 
similar  in  principle  to  that  of  Cavendish,  but  much  more  com- 
pact, in  which  the  small  suspended  masses  were  hung  by  a  quarts 
fiber  so  fine  that  larger  deflections  and  greater  accuracy  of 
measurement  were  attained. 

According  to  Boys'  determination,  C  =  6.6676  X  10"*  in 
C.  G.  S.  imits.  That  is,  the  attraction  between  two  masses  of 
one  gram  each  concentrated  at  two  points  a  centimeter' apart, 
or  of  two  spherical  masses  of  one  gram  each  with  a  distance  of 
one  centimeter  between  centers,  is  0.000,000,066,6  dyne. 

Two  kilogram  masses  10  cms.  between  centers  attract  with  a  force  of 
0.00066C  dyne,  or  about  seven  tcn-millionths  of  a  gram  weight. 

The  constant  of  gravitation  has  also  been  reckoned  by  esti- 
mating the  mass  contained  in  an  isolated  mountain  and  then 
measuring  its  deflecting  effect  on  a  plumb-line  near  its  base. 

155.  Mass  of  the  Earth. — When  the  gravitation  constant  is 
known  the  mass  of  the  earth  itself  may  readily  be  determined. 
For  consider  the  earth  as  attracting  a  gram  mass  at  its  surface. 
The  force  of  attraction  is  g  dynes  or  approximately  980,  and  from 
the  law  of  gravitation 

niM  _ 


F  = 


r2 


Take   3/  =  mjissof  thoearth,   f  =  980,   m  =  l,    r">radiu8  of  earth 
in  centimeters,  and  C  =  6.66  X  10"**. 

All  of  these  quantities  are  known  except  M,  which  may  be 
calculated.  In  this  waj'  the  mean  density  of  the  earth  is  found 
to  be  0.527,  a  result  which  is  especially  interesting  as  the  average 
density  of  the  surface  materials  of  the  earth  is  only  about  2.6. 

156.  Mass  of  a  Planet. — iSo  abo  the  mass  may  be  found  of  any 

planet  having;  a  satellite  whose  distance  and  period  of  orbital  revolutkm 
about  the  planet  can  be  observed.     For  the  attraction  between  the  planet 

m  \f 

and  satellite  is  expressed  by  -  ^  C,  while  the  centripetal  force  in  eaas  of  ft 


satellite  of  mass  m  and  period  P  and  moving  in  acircleof  radius  r,ia—p2-f| 
and  snnce  it  is  the  attraction  which  holds  the  satellite  in  its  orbit  we  have 
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In  the  equ&tian  the  mass  of  the  satellite  m  canceb,  and  as  oil  the  other 
quantities  except  Af  are  known,  the  mass  of  the  planet  may  be  eomputed. 

157.  Slcniflcance  of  Kepler's  Third  Law.— Let  M  represent  the 
mass  of  the  sun,  E  the  raass  of  the  earth,  t  the  mean  distance  between 
thetn,  and  P  the  period  of  the  earth's  revolution  about  the  sun.  Then, 
as  in  the  last  paragraph 

AfB„      iir'Er  MC       r> 


?C-^ 


iT»    ' 


(1) 


So  also  if  J  is  the  maaa  of  some  other  planet,  such  as  Jupiter,  and  if  ri  and 
",  represent  its  distance  from  the  sun  and  period  of  revolution  in  its  orbit, 
'espectively,  we  have 

MJC       4T>Jr,  MC        r,> 


If  the  constant  of  gravitation  C  has  the  same  value  in  case  of  the  si 
earth  as  it  baa  ia  case  of  the  sun  and  Jupiter,  then 


land 


which  ia  precisely  what  Kepler's  third  law  asserts  to  be  true  throughout 
the  solar  system.  It  is  concluded,  therefore,  that  the  some  gravitation 
constant  botdi  ererywhere  throughout  the  solar  system  and  probably 
throughout  the  material  universe. 

158.  Varlatton  of  Gravity  on  Kartb. — The  force  of  gravity 
is  not  the  same  evers^herc  on  the  earth's  surface.  There  are 
three  circumstances  which  determine  p^^ 
this  variation,  namely,  the  fact  that  the 
earth  is  not  a  sphere,  its  rotation,  and 
the  height  above  sea  level  of  the  given  ^  - 
station. 

The  earth  ia  approximately  an  oblato 
spheroid  having  its  polar  radius  less 
than  its  equatorial  by  13.2  miles  or  o'^ 
21.2  kOometeTB  and  in  consequence  of 
this  the  value  of  g  at  the  poles  is 
greater  than  at  the  equator  by  l.G  cm. /sec. °,  due  to  this  cause 
alone.  But  there  is  another  circumstance  which  still  further 
reduces  the  .value  of  g  at  the  equa,tor.  The  rotation  of  the  earth 
affects  both  the  direction  and  amount  of  the  acceleration  g. 
For  the  resultant  attraction  F  of  the  earth  on  a  (n'ani  of  matter 
situated  at  A  (Pig.  80)  is  directed  toward  the  center  0,  but  this 
resultant  attraction  serves  both  to  supply  the  centripetal  force 
/,  which  holds  the  mass  on  the  earth  as  it  rotates,  toxd  a!^^  ^}n& 
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fon^o  which  we  call  its  weight  which  gives  it  acceleration  g  when 

dropped.     The  centripetal  acceleration  /  is  directed  perpendicu- 

47r* 
lar  to  the  polar  axis  and  is  equal  to   p^T,  where  P is  the  period 

of  rotation  of  the  earth  and  r  is  the  distance  AB. 

The  distance  AB  =  R  cos  I  where  R  is  the  radius  of  the  earth 
and  /  the  latitude  of  A,  Evidently  then,  /is  a  maximum  at  the 
equator  and  has  zero  value  at  the  poles.  Since  F  is  the  resultant 
of  /  and  Qf  and  is  directed  toward  the  center  of  the  earth,  it  is 
clear  from  the  diagram  that  g  cannot  be  directed  toward  the 
earth's  center  except  at  the  poles  or  equator.  The  direction  of 
g  is  the  direction  in  which  a  plumb-line  will  hang  or  a  body  will 
fall  at  A.  Also  a  Uquid  surface,  as  the  surface  of  the  ocean, 
must  he  at  right  angles  to  g  (see  §172). 

At  latitude  45°  the  plumb-line  points  away  from  the  center 
of  the  earth  alwut  6.9  miles. 

At  tlio  equator  the  centrifugal  force  of  a  mass  of  one  gram  is 
3.30  dynes.  Hen(!e  the  acceleration  of  gravity  is  less  at  the 
equator  than  at  the  poles  by  3.36  cm./sec.^  on  this  score  alone. 

The  height  of  a  place  above  sea  level  also  affects  the  value  of 
gy  as  it  must  diminish  with  the  increase  in  distance  from  the  center 
of  the  (\arth.  If  h  represents  the  height  in  centimeters  or  in 
feet,  the  corresponding  change  in  g  is  (0.000003)A. 

Though  on  ac^couiit  of  the  irregular  shape  and  distribution  of 
the  earth's  mass  the  exact  value  of  g  at  any  place  can  be  deter- 
mined only  by  pendulum  exj)eriments,  an  approximate  valiK 
may  be  calcuilated  for  any  place  on  earth  by  the  following  for- 
mula due  to  ( 'lairaut : 

f/  =  ()S().605()  -  2.5028  cm  2X  -  0.000003A. 

where  \  repr(»s(»nts  tlu*  latitude  of  the  place  and  h  its  height 

alK)V(»  sea  level. 


Some  Values  op  g  at  Sea  Level 
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Place 


Cm./aeo.* 


Pole n?s:M        32. 2')     !  New  York 

I/onaori »81.2    1    32.19     'Washington,.. 

Paris 1)80. y    i    32.18     'Equator 


980.2 
980.0 
978.1 
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32.16 
32.15 
82.09 


MECHANICS  OF  LIQUIDS  AND  GASES 

PART  I —FLUIDS  AT  REST 

Prebbure  [n  Liquids  and  Gases  . 

t09.  Fluids. — Certain  Bubstancea,  such  eis  air,  water,  glycerin, 
>tc.,  are  characterized  by  great  mobility,  changing  their  shapes 
ind   Sowing  under  the  smallest  forces.     They   are  known  as 

Fluids  are  divided  into  two  classes,  liquids  and  gases. 

Liquids  change  but  slightly  in  volume  when  subjected  to 
^reat  pressure  and  may  have  a  free  surface. 

Qaaes  are  far  more  compressible  than  liquids  and  fill  all  parts 
Df  the  containing  vessel.  Water  is  a  type  of  liquid,  and  air 
>f  gas. 

160.  Densttf. — The  mass  of  any  substance  contained  in  unit 
rolume  is  known  aa  its  density.  In  the  C.  G.  S.  system  of  units 
ieusity  is  expressed  in  grains  per  cubic  centimeter,  while  in  the 
foot-pound-second  system  it  is  expressed  in  pounds  per  cubic 
'oot. 

Thus  the  density  of  water  is  1.0  on  the  first  system,  while  it 
is  62.5  on  the  latter  system. 

A  table  showing  the  densities  of  i^ome  substarit^es  will  l>e  found 
QD  page  148. 

161.  VIscosHt. — Fluids  differ  greatly  in  mobility.  If  a  dish 
of  water  is  tilted,  the  flow  is  so  rapid  that  it  gives  rise  to  waves 
that  surge  to  and  fro,  while  in  case  of  glycerin  or  syrup  the  flow 
is  slow  and  the  liquid  only  gradually  settles  Co  the  new  level. 
This  difference  in  mobility  is  due  to  viscosity  or  internal  friction 
(§245).  Substances  like  pitch  or  tar  are  verj'  viscous,  while 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether  are  but  slightly  so. 

A  perfect  fluid  is  one  that  has  no  viscosity  and  is  an  ideal.  All 
known  fluids,  even  gases,  have  some  viscosity. 

163.  Force   In  Fluid  at  Best. — The  force  exerted  by  a  fluid 

■t  rest  Against  any  surface  is  perpendicular  to  that    surface. 

Otherwise,  owing  to  the  mobility  of  the  Quid,  flow  must  take 
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place  along  the  surface,  which  of  course  cannot  be  in  a  liquid 
at  rest. 

This  law  is  true  of  all  fluids,  even  those  which  are  very  viscous, 
after  they  have  settled  inlo  equilibrium, 

163.  Pressure.^ — \jq\i  a  very  small  flat  surface  be  iznagined  at 
some  point  in  a  fluid.  The  fluid  on  one  side  of  that  surface 
exerts  a  force  perpendicular  to  the  surface  against  the  fluid  on 
the  opposite  side.  This  force  is  proportional  to  the  surface, 
and  the  force  per  unit  surface  is  called  the  pressure. 

In  C.  G.  S.  units  pressure  is  measured  in  dynes  per  square 
centimeter;  it  may  also  be  measured  in  grams  per  square  centi- 
meter, pounds  per  square  inch,  etc. 

164.  Hydrostatic  Pressure. — At  any,  point  in  a  fluid  at  rest 
the  pressure  is  the  same  in  every  direction.  This  is  a  direct 
consequence  of  the  mobility  of  fluids,  for  a  little  sphere  of  liquid 
at  the  given  point  could  not  be  in  equilibrium  if  the  pressure 
against  its  surface  were  not  the  same  in  every  direction. 

ia5.  Pressures  on  Same  Level. — In  a  liquid  at  rest  the  pressure 
is  the  same  at  all  points  on  the  same  level. — For  a  horisontal 
cylindrical  colunm  of  liquid  reaching  from  A  to  fi  is  in  equilib- 
rium under  the   pressure  of 


^^^^^^^;^^m^ 


\^]i=U 


♦=- 


'the  surrounding  liquid.  ^  The 
pressure  against  its  sides  is 
perpendicular  to  the  line  AB^ 

and  therefore  has  no  influence 

'   FnT  sT  to  move  the  colunm  toward  A 

or  B.  And  since  it  is  level  it 
has  no  tendency  to  slide  toward  A  or  fi  by  reason  of  its 
weight.  The  force  against  the  end  at  A  must  therefore  be 
balanced  by  the  force  against  the  end  at  B,  These. foeoes  are 
due  to  th(^  ])ro.s.sures  at  A  and  B,  and  since  the  ends  have  equal 
areas  the  j^nissuro  at  A  must  be  equal  to  the  pressure  at  J9. 

1(K>.  Pressures  at  Different  Depths. — The  difference  in  ^as- 
sure between  two  points  at  different  levels  in  a  mass  of  fluid  at 
rest  under  gravity,  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  column  of  the  fluid 
of  unit  cross  section  reaching  vertically  from  one  level  to  the 
other.  For  a  vertical  cylindrical  column  of  the  fluid  of  unit 
cross  section  reaching  from  B  to  C  is  in  equilibrium  under  the 
pressure  of  the  surrounding  fluid.     The  pressure  against  the  sides 
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of  the  vertical  columo  is  horizontal  and  has  no  power  to  support 
its  weight,  consequently  the  upward  force  at  C  must  balance  the 
weight  of  the  column  in  addition  to  the  downward  force  at  B. 
Hence,  since  the  force  against  the  end  of  a  unit  column  is  equal 
to  the  pressure,  the  pressure  at  C  is  greater  than  the  pressure  at 
B  h3'  the  weight  of  the  column  of  fluid  of  .^ 
unit  cross  section  reaching  from  B  %o  C.         i 


If  A  U  the  hraght  of  the  column  in  centi- 
meters aiid  d  ifl  the  weight  of  one  cubic  centi- 
meter of  the  fluid  in  grama,  then  hd  is  the  weight 
of  the  column  and  is  thus  the  difference  in 
pnsauro  between  B  and  C  in  grams  per  aq.cm. 
The  difference  in  pressure  expressed  in  dynes 
per  sq.cm.  is  A<^  where  p  in  the  acceleration  of 
gravity  in  cm. /sec.*  The  total  preasure  at  & 
pi  lint  h  centi  meters  below  the  surface,  is 
therefore  ns  follows: 

Pressure  in  ^mm*  per  sq.cm.  =U-{-proasuro  or 

Pressure  in  dyriM  per  sq.cm.  =  AiJp+prcssure 

NoU  a»  to  UniU. — In  calculating  pressui 
It  must  be  raniembered  that  if  the  prcssu; 
»quare  inch,  then  A  must  be  expressed  in  ii 
cubic  inch  of  the  liquid  in  pounds.  The  student  is  advised,  however,  to 
oompute  directly  the  weight  of  a  column  of  the  aubstancc  of  unit  cross  sec- 
tion without  thinking  of  any  formula. 

In  gases  the  density  is  so  small  that  the  pressure  is  pra<'tii^ally 
the  same  everywhere  throughout  a  small  volume. 

Pascal's  Principle. — Preasure  is  transinitted  equally  In  all 
directioiis  throofbout  a  mass  of  fluid  at  rest,  or  if  the  pressure  at 
any  point  Is  lacreased,  it  is  increased  everywhere  throughout  the 
fluid  mass  by  the  same  amount. 

167.  BtAkhIIg  or  Hydrostatic  Press. — An  important  mechan- 
ical device  known  as  the  hydraulic  press  is  a  good  illustration  of 
the  application  of  the  laws  of  fluid  pressure.  It  was  first  con- 
structed fay  Bramah  in  1796,  and  its  sometimes  known  a^  Bramah's 
press. 

It  consists  of  a  strong  cylinder  in  which  works  a  cylindrical 
piston  or  ram  irf  larger  diameter.  A  collar  of  oiled  leather  or 
copper  surrounds  the  piston  in  such  a  way  that  the  greater  the 
pressure  of  the  liquid  filling  the  cylinder,  the  more  closely  does  the 
collar  fit  the  [MSton.    By  means  of  a  small  pump,  oil  or  water  is 


surface  in  gramt  per  sq.cm. 

I  surface  in  dynes  per  sq.cm. 
by  the  ubo  of  the  formula  hd, 
'  is  to  be  found  in  pounds  per 
^hcs  and  d  is  the  wci|;ht  of  one 
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forced  into  the  large  cylinder,  a  check-valve  preventing  its  return. 
In  consequence  of  the  law  of  pressure  juat  enunciated,  whatem 
pressure  is  communicated  to  the  liquid  l^  the  pump  will  be  a- 
erted  everwhere  equally  against  the  vails  <rf  the  containing  eyi- 
inders.  9o  that  if  the  large  piston  has  100  times  the  area  of  dw 
other  it  will  exert  a  force  100 
times  as  great  as  that  applied  to 
the  pump  piston. 

HydrauUc  jacks  act  on  this 
principle :  they  contain  a  reserroir 
of  oil  which  may  be  pumped  inlo 
the  main  cylinder,  thus  forcin; 
up  the  ram;  opening  a  small  stop- 
cock permits  the  flow  of  oil  back 
to  the  reservoir.  Oil  is  used  v 
it  keeps  the  machine  lubricated 
and  does  not  freeze. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  when 

the  liquid  in  the  hydraulic  pres» 

is  incompressible  as  much  voik 

is  done  by  the  large  piston  as  is 

expended  upon  the  smaller  one- 

168.  Pressure  Independent  of  Shape  of  Vessel. — It  has  been 

shown  that  the  pressure  at  any  point  in  a  liquid  under  gra'nty 

depends  only  on  the  depth  of  the  point  below  the  auifaoe,  on  the 

density  of  the  liquid,  and  on  the  pressure  on  its  surface. 

The  total  force  cxprtcd  against  the  bottom  of  a  vessel  1^  the 
pressure  of  the  liquid  which  it  contains  is  the  product  of  the 
pressure  at  the  bottom^  by  its  area,  and  may  therefore  be  very 
different  from  the  actual  weight  of  liquid  which  the  veeael  con- 
tains; and  when  a  vessel  is  filled  with  water  to  a  given  height  the 
force  against  its  bottom  is  the  same  whether  the  upper  part  of  the 
vessel  is  flaring,  cylindrical,  ornarrow.  The  reasonableness  of  this 
result  will  be  evident  from  the  following  considerations. 

In  the  case  of  the  vessel  with  flaring  sides  we  may  think  of  s 
cylindrical  column  resting  on  the  bottom  and  pressed  upon  by  the 
surrounding  water  as  shown  in  the  figure  (Fig.  84).  This  pres- 
sure is  necessarily  perpendicular  to  the  surface  of  the  cylindrical 
column  and,  therefore,  can  have  no  effect  in  either  aupporUng  it  cr 
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pressing  it  down.  The  whole  weight  of  the  cylindrical  column  is, 
theref ore,  supported  by  the  bottom  plate.  In  case  of  the  vessel 
which  is  narrow  at  the  top,  the  liquid  exerts  a  downward  force  on 
the  bottom  greater  than  its  weight  because  the  sides  of  the  vessel 
press  the  liquid  down.     Just  as  a  man  in  a  box  may  brace  himself 
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against  the  top  and  press  against  the  bottom  with  a  force  far 
greater  than  his  own  weight. 

This  fact  that  the  force  exerted  on  the  bottom  of  a  vessel  may 
be  greater  than  the  weight  of  all  the  liquid  in  the  vessel  has  been 
called  the  hydrostatic  paradox. 

Pascal  succeeded  in  bursting  a  strong  cask  by  the  pressure 
produced  by  a  column  of  water  in  a  narrow  pipe  40  ft.  high. 

100.  Center  of  Pressure. — The  center  of  pressure  of  a  surface  is  the 
point  of  application  of  the  resultant  force  due  to  the  pressure  against  the 
mirface.  The  preomre  is  so  distributed  that  the  sur- 
face will  just  balance  if  supported  at  that  point. 

In  case  of  a  tank  having  rectangular  sides  and  filled 
with  water,  the  center  of  pressure  on  a  side  will  evi- 
dently be  nearer  the  bottom  than  the  top,  because 
the  pressure  mcreases  with  the  depth.  Suppose  the 
side  to  be  divided  into  narrow  horizontal  strips  of 
equal  widths,  the  force  exerted  on  each  strip  by  the 
liquid  preaBUie  may  be  represented  by  an  arrow  as  in 
the  diagram,  and  it  is  clear  that  each  of  these  forces 
will  be  proportioinal  to  the  depth,  since  the  force  on 
any  strip  is  the  product  of  the  area  of  the  strip  by 
the  pressure  at  that  depth.  By  the  methods  employed  in  finding  the  result- 
ant of  parallel  forces  it  may  be  shown  that  the  center  of  pressure  in  this  case 
is  at  P,  fj  of  the  total  depth  from  the  bottom. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  the  center  of  pressure  P  must  be  on  the  same 
level  as  the  center  of  gravity  G  of  the  triangle  ABC  formed  by  the  lines 
representing  the  forceB  against  the  equal  horizontal  strips. 
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If  a  cylindrical  water  tank  were  to  be  bound  by  a  single  hoop,  this  Bhoold 
be  situated  H  the  height  of  the  tank  from  the  bottom.  The  hoops  on  water 
tanks  are  placed  ctpser  together  at  the  bottom  than  at  the  top  for  the  same 
reason. 

Liquid  Surfaces 

170.  Free  Surface  of  a  Liquid.— When  a  liquid  is  at  rest  br  in 
equilibrium  the  force  which  a  surface  particle  exerts  against  the 
adjoining  liquid  must  be  perpendicular  to  the  free  surface  it 
that  point,  otherwise  the  particle  would  move  along  the  surface. 
This  force  depends  upon  gravity,  on  the  attraction  of  neigh- 
boring particles,  and  on  the  atmospheric  pressure  on  the  surface, 
and  also  upon  any  acceleration  which  the  particle  may  have. 

171.  Level  Surface. — When  a  liquid  is  at  rest  on  the  earth, 
all  parts  of  the  surface  which  are  not  too  near  the  walls  of  the 
containing  vessel  are  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  gravity 
or  to  the  direction  in  which  a  plumb-line  points.  Such  a  surface 
is  called  level,  A  level  surface  is  not  a  flat  surface,  but  has  the 
same  curvature  as  the  earth.  In  a  pond  1  mile  in  diameter  tiie 
center  is  2  in.  higher  than  a  plane  passing  through  the  edges. 

The  force  is  not  necessarily  the  same  at  all  points  of  a  level 
surface.  This  is  well  illustrated  in  case  of  the  earth,  for  the 
force  of  gravity  at  sea  level  near  the  poles  is  decidedly  greater  than 
at  the  equator. 

172.  Surface  of  a  Rotating  Liquid. — When  a  vessel  containing 
a  liquid  is  rotated  by  a  whirling  machine,  the  liquid  by  virtue 
of  its  viscosity  soon  comcf^  into  equilibrium,^  and  turns  at  the 
same  rate  as  the  vessel.  If  the  speed  is  slow  the  upper  surface  of 
the  liquid  is  sUghtly  concave,  at  greater  speed  it  will  become 
deeply  hollowed,  but  it  always  has  the  form  of  a  paraboloid  of 
revolution.  Here  a  little  mass  m  exerts  against  the  adjoining 
liquid  a  downward  force  mg  due  to  gravity,  and  an  outward  cen- 
trifugal force-  equal  to  mwV.  The  components  q  due  to  gravity 
(Fig.  87)  are  the  same  at  all  points  of  the  surface,  while  the 
centrifugal  components  {i,  h,  U  incre^ise  in  proportion  to  the  dis- 
tance of  the  particle  from  the  axis  of  rotation.    The  leeultant 

1  That  u,  it  18  in  equilibrium  considered  as  a  whole,  though  the  individual  pftrtiQiaB  mow 
in  circles  and  are  therefore  accelerated. 

'  The  pressure  of  the  adjoining  parts  against  any  little  liouid  mass  supplies  thecMtfn'yitfsl 
force  urging  it  toward  the  axis  as  it  rotatee.  It*  outwara  rcaotion  againat  that  pnman 
is  the  centrifugal  force. 
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forces  Qi,  Oi,  at  will  therefore  be  differently  inclined,  and  the  sur- 
face must  be  of  such  a  curve  as  to  be  at  right  angles  to  them.  It 
will  be  noted  that  the  resultant  force  is  greater  at  points  higher  up 
on  the  surface,  so  that  a  surface  particle  near  the  top  presses 
against  the  surrounding  liquid  with  far  more  force  than  it  would 
if  at  the  bottom  of  the  curve. 

The  oblate  form  of  the  earth  is  similarly  explained.  A  unit 
mass  at  the  earth's  surface  exerts  a  downward  force  a  toward  the 
center  of  the  earth  due  to  attraction,  and  also  a  centrifugal  force 
c  due  to  rotation.  The  latter  component  is  zero  at  the  poles  and 
reaches  a  maximum  at  the  equator  and  is  always  atrightanglesto 
the  polar  axis.    The  resultant  downward  force  g  is,  therefore, 


liquid. 


of  iota  ting 


directed  exactJy  toward  the  center  only  at  the  jKiles  and  at  the 
equator,  and  the  surface  of  the  ocean  when  calm  must  be  every- 
where perpendicular  to  g. 

173.  Surface  In  Connected  Vessels. — In  a  continuous  mass 
of  one  kind  of  liquid  all  points  on  the  same  level  must  be  at  the 
same  pressure,  even  though  they  may  be  in  separate  branches 
of  the  containing  vessel.  Thus  the  pressure  at  B  (Fig.  89)  is 
the  same  as  at  B',  and  that  at  C  is  the  same  as  at  C,  It  is  clear 
that  the  enclosed  air  is  tmdcr  greater  pressure  than  that  of  the 
atmosphere  at  ^. 

When  communicating  parts  of  a  vessel  of  liquid  are  open  to  the 
air  the  free  surfaces  must  he  all  on  the  same  level  because  all  are 
at  the  same  pressure. 

174,  C»ae  of  Two  Liquids. — If  a  b«it  tube  containing  mercury, 
IS  shown  in  the  figure,  have  some  otiier  Uquid,  as  water  or  oil, 
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poured  into  the  longer  arm,  the  mercury  will  be  pressed  dowo  on 
that  side  and  raised  on  the  other.  Since  all  below  A  is  one  con- 
tinuous liquid,  the  pressure  at  A  must  be  the  same  as  at  A'  on  the 

same  level,  hence  the  column  of  mercuiy 

BA'  must  produce  the  same  prassupe  as  tbe 

column  of  hquid  CA. 
Letting  h  and  h'  represent  the  heights  of 

the  two  columns  of  liquid  and  d  and  d'  their 
«  yi''  densities,  then,  since  the  pressures  of  the  tiro 

oolumns  must  be  equal, 


Fio.  91.— Spirit  I«rT«l. 


hd  =  h'd'. 

17a.  Spirit-level. — The    ordinary    spiiit- 

level  consists  of  a  glass  tube  hermetically 

sealed,  nearly  filled  vrith  alcohol   or  ether, 

Via.  00.  *  bubble  of  air  or  vapor  being  left.     Tbf 

tube  is  bent  slightly,  forming  the  arc  of  a 

large  circle,  and  the  bubble  always  rests  in  equilibrium  at  the 

highest  point. 

A  level  is  said  to  be  setisitive  when  a  small  inclination  will  cause 
a  large  motion  of  the  bubble.  In  a 
sensitive  level  the  curvature  of  the' 
tube  is  verj'  slight,  and  the  bubble  is 
usually  large,  otherwise  it  would  be 
sluggish  in  its  movements.  For  fine  levels  the  tube  is  carefully 
ground  on  the  inside  so  as  to  have  a  uniform  curvature. 

Problems 

.'  1.  Find  the  pressuro  S-M  meters  below  the  surfiicc  in  a  pond  uf  water;  in 
/        grams  per  sq.  em.  and  in  dynea  p<-r  sq.  cm. 
.  3.  Find  tlic  pressure  in  puuiKlu  per  sq.  in.  30  ft.  below  the  surfftce  of  a  pMid, 

taking  the  weight  of  1  vu.  ft,  of  water  as  62.5  lbs. 
3.  A  piston  1  ft.  in  diainttpr  carries  a  weight  which  t<^ether  with  that  of  tba 

pistuii  ainounts  to  200  Ib.^.     How  high  a  column  of  water  will  be  nquitad 

to  produce  enough  pressure  under  the  piston  to  support  the  wa%ht. 
i.  What  ia  the  pressure  1  mile  below  the  surface  of  the  ooeut,  in  pounds  per 

sq.  in.,  taking  the  relative  dcosily  of  sea  water  as  1.03. 
A.  find  the  difference  between  the  pressure  at  the  bottom  of  a  VMMi  75 

cms.  deep  filled  with  water,  and  the  pressure  when  tbe  vwmI  ia  full  of 

mercury.     Density  of  mercury  —  13.6. 
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6.  A  jar  has  a  square  cross  section  5  cms.  each  way  and  is  30  cms.  deep.  It 
is  half-full  of  mercury  and  half-full  of  water;  fihd  the  pressure  halfway 
down  and  alao  at  the  bottom,  also  the  total  force  due  to  pressure  against 
the  bottom, 

7.  Find  the  total  force  against  one  side  due  to  pressure  in  the  preceding 
problem. 

8.  If  a  cubical  tank  4  ft.  each  way  is  level  full  of  water,  find  the  pressure  in 
pounds  per  sq.  in.  on  bottom.  Also  the  total  force  against  one  side  in 
lbs.  weight.  Where  is  the  center  of  pressure  on  the  bottom ?  Where  the 
center  of  pressure  on  one  side? 

9.  Oil  of  density  0.7  is  poured  into  one  branch  of  a  U-tube  which  contains 
enough  mercury  to  keep  the  bend  full.  When  the  column  of  oil  is  39 
cm.  high,  how  much  higher  will  it  stand  than  the  mercury  in  the  other 
branch? 

10.  When  the  atmospheric  pressure  is  just  1,000,000  dynes  per  sq.  cm., 
how  far  bekyw  the  surface  of  a  pond  of  water  will  the  total  pressure 
be  just  twice  as  much  as  at  the  surface? 

11«  In  a  pail  of  water  spinning  about  a  vertical  axis  through  its  center  the 
surface  of  the  water  is  hollowed  so  that  at  a  point  10  cms.  from  the  axis 
the  surface  is  inclined  45^  Find  the  number  of  revolutions  per  sec. 
which  the  pail  is  making. 


Buoyancy  and  Floating  Bodies 

176.  Bnojuit  Force  of  a  Fluid. — Suppose  that  a  mass  of  wood 
or  iron  is  immersed  in  a  liquid  and  it  is  required  to  find  the  force 
exerted  upon  it  by  the  surrounding  liquid. 
Imagine  the  given  substance  removed  and  its 
place  filled  by  the  liquid,  and  conceive  of  this 
portion  as  separated  from  the  surrounding 
liquid  by  an  imaginary  surface  ABC  of  the 
same  shape  as  the  original  body.  The  liquid 
is  in  equilibrium,  and  since  the  mass  enclosed  y^^^  92. 

in  the  surface  ABC  is  urged  down  by  its  own 
weight,  this  weight  must  be  exactly  balanced  by  the  force  due  to 
the  pressureof  the  surrounding  liquid  on  the  surface  ABC.  Hence 
the  rosiiltant  force  due  to  pressure  on  the  surface  is  an  upward 
force  equal  and  opposite  to  the  weight  of  the  en  closed  mass  of  liquid, 
and  since  the  whole  weight  of  the  enclosed  mass  acts  down  through 
its  center  of  gravity  G,  the  center  of  pressure  must  also  be  at  the 
same  point. 


Now,  neither  the  amount  nor  direction  of  the  pressure  will 
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be  changed  at  any  point  of  the  surface  ABC  if  it  is  filled  witt 
wood  or  iron  instead  of  the  liquid.  Therefore  when  any  abject 
is  wholly  or  partiall;  immersed  ia  a  liquid  it  ie  buoyed  np  by  i 
force  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  displaced  liquid,  and  the  cealcr 
of  pressure  is  where  the  center  of  graTlty  of  the  submerged 
portion  would  be  if  it  were  homogeneous. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  above  reasoning  which  restricts  this 
conclusion  to  liquids,  it  may  therefore  be  stated  as  a  geaertl 
law  of  fluids  and  is  known  as  Archimedes'  principle,  from  iti 
discoverer. 

177.  Experimental  lUustratlon. — A  brass  cylinder  which  ex- 
actly fits  into  and  fills  a  cup  is  suspended  together  with  the  cup 
from  one  pan  of  a  balance  and  exactly  couhter- 
'  poised  by  weights.  A  vessel  of  water  is  raised 
under  the  cylinder  until  it  is  quite  immersed, 
and  the  weights  will  now  greatly  overbalanw 
the  cup  and  cylinder;  but  if  the  cup  is  just 
filled  with  water  the  balance  is  restored. 

178.  Buoyancy  at  Great  Depths. — Sinrf 
buoyant  force  depends  on  the  weight  of  the 
liquid  displaced  and  not  directly  on  the  prc^ 
sure,  it  makes  no  difference  whether  the  im- 
mersed body  ia  1  in.  or  100  ft.  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  liquid  except  for  the  comprestdon 
due  to  increased  pressure.  If  the  inuuersed 
body  is  more  compressible  than  the  Burround- 
ing  liquid  it  will  displace  less  liquid  where  the  pressure  is  -great 
than  at  tlie  surface  and  so  will  be  less  buoyed  up  at  great  depths. 
If  it  is  less  compressible  than  the  liquid,  it  will  be  more  buoyed 
up  at  great  depths  than  when  near  the  surface. 

The  hca\'}'  iron  shot  used  in  deep  sea  soundings  ia  buoyed  up 
slightly  more  at  great  depths  than  at  the  surface  becauae  water 
ia  more  compressible  than  iron. 

179.  Cartesian  Diver. — The  Cartesian  diver  is  a  wtwhTI  bulb 
of  glass  open  at  the  bottom  and  containing  just  enoi^h  air  to 
cause  it  to  float  in  a  jar  full  of  water.  A  sheet  of  rubber  is  tied 
firmly  over  the  mouth  of  the  jar,  and  by  pressing  on  the  nibba 
the  pressure  in  the  hquid  is  increased  and  the  air  in  the  buEb 
compressed  into  smaller  volume.     The  bulb  with  the  oontained 
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air  may  thus  be  made  to  displace  less  than  its  own  weight  of 
water  and  wiU  then  sink  to  the  bottom,  but  rises  again  when  the 
pressure  is  relieved  and  the  air  expands. 

180.  Equilibrium  of  Floating  Bodies. — A  floating 
body  may  be  considered  as  acted  on  by  two  forces :  its 
own  weight  acting  down  through  its  center  of  gravity 
and  a  buoyant  force  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  dis- 
placed liquid  acting  up  through  the  center  of  pressure. 
It  can  be  in  equilibrium  only  when  these  two  forces 
are  equal  and  opposite.  The  conditions  for  equilibrium 
may  then  be  thus  stated : 

1.  The  weight  of  the  displaced  liquid  must  be  equal 
to  the  weight  of  the  floating  body. 

2.  The  center  of  gravity  of  the  floating  body  must 
be  in  the  same  vertical  line  as  the  center  of  pressure. 

The  displacement  of  a  ship  is  the  weight  of  water  which 
it  displaces,  and  is  therefore  the  total  weight  of  the  ship  and 
equipment. 
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181.  Stability  of  Equilibrium. — If,  wlien  a  floating  body  is  slightly 
inclined  from  its  position  of  equilibrium,  the  couplo  n^sultiiip  from  its  own 
weight  and  the  buoyant  force  of  the  liquid  tends  to  turn  it  l)ack:  uito  it,s 

original  position,  the  equilil)riuni  is  said  to  b(>  stabU. 

In  figure  95,  Gin  the  center  of  gravity  and  P  the  center 

of  pressure  of  the  floating  block.     When  it  is  tippetl 

slightly  P  is  displaced  to  one  side  in  such  a  way  that 

the  combined  action  of  the  forces  throuph  (7  andP 

tends  to  turn  the  body  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow, 

bringing  it  back  into  its  original  state  of  equiUbrium, 

which  is  tlierefore  stable.     In  figure  9()  is  shown  a 

state   of  equilibrium  such  that   when   the  body  is 

slightly  digplaoed  the  couple  acts  to  increase  the  displacement  and  to  turn  the 

body  away  from  its  original  position.     In  this  cas«i  the  equilibium  is  unstable. 

A  floating  homogeneous  sphere  may  be  turned  in  any  way  and  the  center  of 
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pressure  P  will  always  he  directly  under  the  center  of  gravity,  and  the  eqai*!  * 
librium  will  remain  undisturbed.     Here  the  equilibrium  is  neutroL 


Specific  Gravity  and  Its  Mbabureiient 

182.  Specific  Gravity. — The  relative  density  of  a  substance 
as  compared  with  some  standard  substance  is  known  as  its 
specific  gravity.  Solids  and  liquids  are  usually  compai^  with 
water  as  a  standard,  while  gases  are  often  referred  to  air  or 
hydrogen. 

The  specific  gravity  of  a  substance  referred  to  water  is  found 
by  dividing  the  weight  of  the  given  substance  by  the  wei^t 
of  an  equal  volume  of  pure  water  at  the  temperature  of  4**C. 
The  specific  gravity  of  a  substance  is  a  ratio  and  is  therefore 

the  same  whatever  system  of  units  is 
employed. 

Since  1  c.c.  of  piue  water  at  4T. 
has  a  mass  of  1  gram,  the  density  of 
a  substance  in  grama  per  cubic  centi- 
meter is  equal  to  its  specific  gravity 
referred  to  water. 

183.  Specific  Gravities  by  Balance. 
— The  substance,  of  which  the  specific 
gravity  is  to  be  determined,  is  sus- 
pended by  a  fine  fiber  from  one  arm 
of  a  balance  and  weighed,  first  in  air  and  then  when  immersed 
in  water.  The  second  weighing  will  be  less  than  the  first  by  the 
weight  of  the  water  displaced  by  the  substance.  The  di£Ference 
between  the  two  weighings  will  then  give  the  weight  of  a  mass 
of  water  of  the  same  volume  as  the  substance,  and  therefore  if 
the  weight  in  air  is  divided  by  the  difference  between  the  weights 
in  air  and  water  the  specific:  gravity  is  obtained. 

184.  Mohr's  Balance. — ^A  convenient  balance  for  detenniiiing  the 

specific  gravity  of  liquids  is  that  shown  in  figure  99.  A  glaH  bulb  woghted 
so  as  to  sink  in  liquids  is  hung  from  one  arm  of  a  balance  and  exaoUy  counter- 
poised by  the  weight  P  on  the  other  arm.  The  glass  bulb  is  huntg  in  thfl 
liquid  to  be  examined  and  the  buoyant  force  of  the  liquid  balanced  by  liden 
hung  on  the  balance  arm.  From  the  weight  and  position  of  the  riden  tiie 
specific  gravity  of  the  liquid  is  obtained  directly  without  oalculatioii;  for 
the  several  riders  are  so  adjusted  that  each  has  one-tenth  the  weight  of  tfas 
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next  larger,  and  the  position  of  each  on  the  balance  arm  givea  the  figure  for 
the  corresponding  decimal  place  in  the  result. 

185.  Hrdrometers  of  Constant  Weight. — These  Instruments 
are  usually  made  of  glass  and  consist  of  a  rather  long  light  bulb 
having  a  slender  stem  above  and  a  weighted  bulb  below  so  that  the 
instrument  floats  in  a  vertical  position  in  the  liquid  whose  den- 
sity is  to  be  determined.  By  means  of  a  scale  on  the  stem  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  liquid  may  be  read  directly  from  the  point 
on  the  scale  to  which  the  instrument  sinks. 

In  such  a  case  the  weight  of  the  whole  hydrometer  must  be 
equal  to  the  weight  of  the  displaced  liquid,  so  that  if  c  is  the 


volume  of  the  hydrometer  below  the  mark  to  which  it  i^inks  in 
a  given  liquid  and  if  d  is  the  weight  of  unit  volume  of  the  liquid, 
then  W  '•=  vd  where  W  is  the  weight  of  the  hydrometer. 

The  specific  gravity  scale  of  a  hydrometer  is  not  a  scale  of 
equal  parts,  corresponding  divisions  being  farther  apart  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  stem  than  at  the  lower.  The  Beaum6  Kcale  is 
an  arbitmi7  scale  of  equfd  parts  in  which  hydrometerR  are  often 
graduated. 

Hydrometers  are  made  for  liquids  lighter  than  water  and 
also  for  Uciuids  heavier  than  water. 
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hy  a  fiuction  pump.  ToniccUi  belicvfid  that  this  was  because 
water  was  raised  in  such  a  pump  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmos- 
phere. He  concluded  that  as  mercury  was  13,6  times  aa  dense  u 
water  the  atmospheric  pressure  would  be  able  to  support  & 
column  of  mercury  only  Ms.e  times  as  high,  or  about  30  in.  in 
lungth,  and  to  test  it  tried  the  following  experiment. 

A  tube  nearly  3  ft.  long  and  closed  at  one  end  was  filled 
with  mercury  and  then  the  open  end  being  cloaed  with  the  finger 
to  prevent  the  escape  of  mercuiy 
the  tube  was  inverted  and  placed 
with  its  open  end  below  the  sulfate 
of  mercuiy  in  a  dish,  after  which 
the  finger  was  withdrawn.  Tbt 
mercury  at  once  sank  in  the  tube 
till  it  stood  at  a  height  of  about 
.  30  in.  or  76  cms.  above  the  lei-el 
in  the  dish.  The  space  above  the 
mercury  in  the  tube  was  a  vacuum 
except  for  the  presence  of  mercury 
vapor. 

As  1  c.c.  of  mercury  wdghs  13.6 
grams.,  the  atmospheric  pressure 
able  to  support  a  column  76  cm- 
high  must  be  76  X  13.6  <-  1033.6 
gms.  per  sq.  cm.,  and  would,  there- 
fore, sustain  a  column  of  water 
103:).6  cms.  high,  or  33.9  ft. 

Pascal,  reasoning  that  if  the 
prcsHUre  of  the  atmosphere  wu 
due  to  its  weight  the  preffiuie 
should  he  less  on  top  of  a  mountain 
than  at  iU  l>aMe,  caused  the  experiment  to  be  tried  and  estab- 
lished the  fact. 

190.  Macdeburg  HemUpheres. — Otto  von  Guericke,  of  Magde- 
bui^,  shortly  after  he  had  invented  the  air  pump,  demooBtrated 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  hy  means  of  two  bNnispherical 
cups  of  copper  carefully  fitted  together  to  form  a  spherical  veasel 
about  2  ft.  in  diameter.  When  the  air  was  exhausted  from  the 
vessel  two  teams  of  horses  were  unable  to  pull  the  ctqia  apuL 
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The  force  with  which  the  cups  are  pressed  together  in  such  a 
case  is  found  by  multiplyiog  the  area  of  the  circular  opening  of 
the  cups  by  tiie  difference  between  the  air  pressure  on  the  inside 
and  outside. 

191.  Barometer. — Instruments  for  the  measurement  of  the 
atmospheric  pressure  are  known  as  barometers.  The  best 
barometers  usually  employ  a  column  of  mercury,  as  in  Torricelli's 
experiment. 

A  form  much  used  is  the  Fortin  barometer,  the  reservoir  of 
which  is  shown  in  the  figure.  The  tube  containing  the  mercury  is 
sheathed  with  brass  to  protect  it  from  injury, 
the  height  of  the  column  being  read  through  an 
opening  by  means  of  a  vernier  which  slides  on  a 
scale  graduated  on  the  brass  sheath.  As  the 
mercury  sinks  in  the  barometer  tube  it  flows  out 
into  the  vessel  at  the  bottom  and  raises  the  level 
there,  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  provide  some 
means  of  adjusting  the  height  of  the  mercury  in 
the  lower  vessel.  This  is  accomplished  by  the 
screw  C,  on  turning  which  the  flexible  leather 
bottom  of  the  vessel  is  raised  or  lowered  until 
the  surface  of  the  mercury  exactly  touches  the 
ivory  point  a,  which  is  the  zero  point  from  which 
the  scale  is  graduated.  As  the  lower  vessel  is  not 
air-tight,  the  external  air  pressure  is  freely  trans- 
mitted to  the  surface  of  the  mercury.  The 
greatest  care  is  taken  in  filling  such  a  barometer 
that  no  air  is  left  clinging  to  its  sides,  the  mercury  '^'"haromTtfr""'" 
being  usually  heated  and  even  boiled  in  the  tube. 

192.  C^lliaiT  Correction.— The  upper  surface  o!  the  mercury  col- 
umn in  a  barometer  tube  is  rounded  upward  in  a  meniscut,  higher  at  the  cen- 
ter than  at  the  edges,  and  the  height  of  the  barometer  is  measured  to  the 
highest  point  of  this  curved  meniscus. 

The  effect  ot  the  curvature  ia  to  make  the  column  stand  sli^tly  touier 
than  if  the  surface  was  flat.  Hence  to  obtain  the  trae  height  a  small  cor- 
rection, caUed  the  eapOlary  correction,  which  depends  on  the  curvature  of  the 
surface,  must  be  added  to  the  apparent  height. 

In  a  Htandard  barometer  the  tube  should  be  so  large  (2  cms.  in  diameter) 
that  there  is  no  curvature  at  the  center  of  the  surface,  in  which  ease  there  is 
no  capillar]r  correction. 
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Capillary  Correction  MiUimelerB 

Capillary  Di^pression  1.4     0.8    0.5       0.3 

Internal  Diameter  of  Tube      4.0    6.0    8.0     10.0 


0.2  mm. 
12.0  mm. 


193.  Temperature  Correction. — It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
scale  by  which  the  height  of  a  barometer  is  read  is  correct  at  only  one  tem- 
perature, and  also  that  the  density  of  the-  mercury  itself  varies  with  the 
temperature;  in  order,  therefore,  that  barometer  readings  may  be  definite, 
what  is  known  as  the  reduced  reading  is  always  given;  this  is  the  height  at 
which  it  would  stand  if  the  mercur}''  had  the  density  which  it  has  at  OT. 

Effect  of  Gravity, — It  might  be  supposed  that  if  the  reduced 
heights*  of  the  barometers  at  two  places  were  the  same  that  the 
atmospheric  pressures  at  those  places  would  be  equal,  but  this 
is  not  necessarily  so.  The  pressure  in  grams  per  square  centi- 
meter would  \)Q  the  same,  but  the  weight  of  a  gram  depends  on 
the  force  of  gravity.  Near  the  equator  a  gram  weighs  978 
dynes,  while  near  the  poles  it  weighs  over  983  dynes.  If  the 
reduced  height  of  the  barometer  in  centimeters  be  multiplied  by 

the  density  of  mercury  at  0**C. 
and  the  product  by  the  accelera- 
tion of  gravity  at  the  given  place, 
the  pressure  recorded  by  the 
barometer  will  then  be  deter- 
mined in  dynes  per  square  centi- 
meter, which  is  absolutely  def- 
inite. 

104.  Aneroid  Barometer. — :An 
exceedingly  convenient  and  por- 
table form  of  barometer  is  known 
as  the  arwroid  (from  the  Greek, 
meaning  without  liquid),  A  disc-shaped  metal  box,  like  a  small 
blacking  box,  is  provided  with  a  top  made  of  thin  metal 
corrugated  so  as  to  bo  extremely  flexible.  The  air  is  exhausted 
from  the  box  and  it  is  permanently  sealed,  the  top  being  sup- 
ported by  a  stout  stet.d  spring  which  prevents  it  from  collapsing. 
As  the  atmosi)heric  pressure  increases  the  spring  yields  a  little 
and  its  point  moves  downward,  acting  by  means  of  levers  and  a 
delicate  chain  to  give  a  greatly  increased  motion  to  the  pointer 
which  moves  over  a  graduated  dial.  A  hair-spring  serves  to 
take  up  the  slack  of  the  chain.     Such  an  instrument  may  be 


Fio.   104. — DiiiRrum  of  morhaniam  of 
aneroid  hjiromcter. 
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made  as  compact  and  portable  as  a  watch.  It  is  subject  to  change, 
however,  and  needs  to  be  compared  with  a  mercurial  barometer 
from  time  to  time.  Also  the  elasticity  of  the  spring  varies  with 
the  temperature. 

I9fi.  Standard  Atmospheric  Pressure. — It  is  customary  in 
stating  the  densities  of  gases  to  give  them  at  what  is  called  at- 
mospheric pressure.  This  standard  atmospheric  pressure,  some- 
times called  a  pressure  of  one  atmosphere,  is  the  pressure  of  a 
column  of  mercury  76  cms.  high  at  0''C. 

A\Tien  the  acceleration  of  gravity  has  the  value  that  it  has 
at  Paris  (980.94)  this  pressure  is  1,013,600  dynes  per  square 
centimeter. 

At  London  ite  value  is  1,013,800 
dynes  per  square  centimeter. 

196.  Baoyancy. — The  law  of 
buoyancy,  known  as  Archimedes' 
principle,  that  bodies  immersed  in 
n  fluid  are  buoyed  up  with  a  force 
equal  to  the  weight  of  the  displaced 
fluid,  holds  for  gases  as  well  as  for 
liquids.  This  may  be  eajiily  illus- 
trated by  the  apparatus  shown  in 
the  figure.  A  hollow  globe  is 
balanced  by  a  solid  mass  of  lead 
or  brass  hung  from  the  other  arm  of 
the  balance.  When  the  globe  is 
closed    and   the   whole  is   placed 

under  the  bell  jar  of  an  air  pump,  it  is  observed  that  as  the  air 
is  exhausted  from  the  receiver  the  glol>e  settles  down;  when  air 
is  readmitted,  however,  the  globe  is  again  balanced  by  the 
weight.  The  globe  with  its  greater  volume  displaces  a  greater 
volume  of  air  than  the  weight,  and  by  the  law  of  buoyancy  it 
must  be  buoyed  up  with  a  greater  force. 

If  a  solid  mass  of  brass  is  being  weighed,  using  brasn  weights, 
the  buoyant  force  of  the  air  on  both  sides  of  the  balance  will  be 
the  same.  But  if  the  density  of  the  weights  is  greater  than  that 
of  the  body  weighed,  the  apparent  weight  of  the  l>ody  will  be 
less  than  its  true  weight.  When  the  apparent  weight  of  a  body. 
is  w,  its  true  weight  W  may  be  foimd  by  the  formula, 
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W  =  w  +  wS 


\d     dj 


where  d  is  the  density  of  air,  d  the  average  density  of  the  object 
being  weighed,  and  di  the  density  of  the  weights  used. 

197.  Balloons. — ^Balloons  ascend  in  consequence  of  the  buoy- 
ancy of  the  surrounding  atmosphere.  The  gas  within  the  en- 
velope simply  supplies  the  pressure  to  keep  the  balloon  distended; 
in  so  far  as  it  has  weight  it  is  a  disadvantage.  To  find  the  sup- 
porting power  of  a  bidloon  we  must  determine  the  weight  of  the 
balloon  itself  together  with  the  enclosed  gas  and  subtract  this 
from  the  weight  of  an  equal  volume  of  atmospheric  air.  The 
difference  is  the  portative  force  of  the  balloon. 

As  the  balloon  rises  the  pressiue  of  the  atmosphere  decreases 
and  the  gas  in  the  interior  expands  and  completely  fills  the  bal- 
loon, and  then  as  it  expands  still  farther  the  excess  e8cap)es 
through  an  opening  at  the  bottom. 

Expansion  op  Gases 

108.  Expansion  of  Gases. — When  a  vessel  containing  gas  is 
enlarged  the  gas  expands,  keeping  the  vessel  full  however  great 
its  volume  may  become,  and  at  the  same  time  the  pressure  of 
the  gas  diminishes. 

If  a  small  thin  rubber  bag  containing  a  little  air  is  closed  and 
placed  imder  the  bell  jar  of  an  air  pump,  and  the  air  exhausted 
from  the  space  around  the  bag,  the  latter  will  be  distended  by 
the  expansion  of  the  enclosed  air  as  the  pressure  upon  it 
diminishes. 

199.  Boyle's  Law. — The  exact  way  in  which  the  pressure  of 
a  gas  changes  when  its  volume  is  varied  was  first  investigated  by 
the  English  physicist  Robert  Boyle  in  1662  and  by  Mariotte  in 

France  in  1679. 

« 

The  form  of  apparatus  used  by  Boyle  is  illustrated  in  figure 
106.  The  short  arm  of  the  tube  is  closed  and  contains  a  mass 
of  air  separated  from  the  outer  air  by  the  mercury  in  the  bend  of 
the  tube.  The  enclosed  air  is  at  the  same  pressure  as  the. outer 
air  since  the  mercury  stands  at  the  same  level  in  each  branch. 
Mercury  is  now  poured  into  the  long  arm  of  the  tube  until  the 
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enclosed  air  is  compressed  to  one-half  its  original  volume,  as 
shown  in  figure  107.  The  height  of  the  mercury  in  the  long 
branch  above  that  intbe  closed  branch  is  then  found  to  be  }U8t 
equal  to  the  height  of  the  barometric  column.  That  is,  the 
enclosed  air  is  under  a  pressure  of  Uvo  atmospheres,  one  due  to 


the  external  air  pressure  and  the  other  due  to  the  height  of  the 
mercury  colomn. 

If  more  mercury  is  added  the  air  is  still  further  compressed, 
and  when  the  total  pressure  is  three  atmospheres,  the  mercury 
column  having  twice  the  barometric  height,  the  air  is  found  to 
be  compressed  to  one-third  of  its  original  volume. 

The  law  of  compressibiUty  of  air,  which  is  also  found  to  be 
approximaidy  true  for  all  the  more  perfect  gases  may  then  be 
stated  thus: 
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Boyle's  Law. — When  the  volume  of  k  mass  of  gks  is  chuigvd, 
keeping  the  temperature  constant,  the  pressure  varies  inveisel; 
as  the  volume;  or  the  product  of  the  pressure  by  the  volume 
remains  constant. 

That  is,  if  a  mass  of  gas  has  a  volume  i>  at  a  pressure  p  and  if 
the  volume  is  changed  to  i/  while  the  temperature  is  kept  con- 
stant, the  pressure  will  become  p'  such  that 
pp  =  p'v'  =  constant  (1) 

This  constant  is  evidently  proportional  to 
the  mass  of  gas  used,  for  if  the  pressure  ia  kept 
constant  we  must  take  twice  the  original 
volume  in  order  to  get  double  the  mass  of 
gas.  We  may,  therefore,  express  Boyle's  law 
by  the  equation, 

pv  =  mk 


■  -k 


(2) 


where  i  is  a  constant  which  depends  only  on 
the  kind  of  gas  and  its  temperature. 

Thus  if  we  have  a  mass  of  gas  m  having 
pressure  p  and  volume  v,  and  another  mass 
m'  of  the  savie  gas  at  the  same  temperature,  but 
with  pressure  p'  and  volume  v',  we  have  by  (2) 

2  =  2^  (3) 

mm'  ^  ' 

Letting  rf  te^sent  the  density  of  the  gas, 
since  d  =  --,  we  have  from  formula  (3) 

!  -  >-  - ';  w 


Fio.  108. 


that  is,  the  density  of  a  gas  is  directly  proportional  to  its  pressure 
when  the  temperature  is  constant.  This  is  directly  shown  by 
Boyle's  experiment,  for  with  doubled  pressure  the  volume  is 
diminished  to  one-half  and  the  density  is  consequently  doubled. 
To  study  the  relation  between  pressure  and  volume  for  pres- 
sures loss  than  one  atmosphere,'  Mariotte  used  the  apparatus 
shown  in  figure  108. 
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A  long  tube  of  glass  closed  at  the  upper  end  and  plunged  in  a 
deep  bath  of  mercury  contains  a  small  mass  of  air  or  other  g,8s. 
The  volume  of  the  air  or  gas  is  given  by  graduations  on  the  tube 
while  its  pressure  is  found  by  subtracting  the  height  of  the  mer- 
cury column  CD  from  the  barometric  height  which  measures  the 
pressure  of  the  external  air.  The  volume  and  pressure  are  varied 
by  raising  or  lowering  the  tube  in  the  bath. 

aoo.  Variations  from  Boyle's  Law. — Boyle's  law  is  not  exactly 
iriie  in  case  of  any  actual  gas. 

The  following  table  will  indicate  the  degree  of  departure  from 
:he  law,  with  increasing  pressures,  of  some  common  gases: 


Pnssurs  In  ni» 

,r.,..n,.™v 

Mr 

Nitrcen 

CO. 

1 

.1.0000 

1.0000 

1.0000 

1.0000 

^ 

1.9978 

1.9986 

1,9824 

2  0011 

H 

3.9874 

3.9919 

3.8973 

4.0068 

H 

7.9450 

7.9641 

7.5193 

8,0339 

Ho 

9.9161 

9.9435 

9.2202 

10  0560 

Mr. 

19.7198 

19.7886 

16.7054 

20.26S7 

It  will  be  noted  that  air  and  nitrogen  are  slightly  more  com- 
pressible than  if  they  followed  Boyle's  lawcxactly,  while  hydrogen 
is  rather  less  compressible;  the  departures  from  the  law  arc,  how- 
.  ever,  less  than  1  per  cent,  up  to  JO  atmospheros'  pressure.  Car- 
Iron  dioxid  shows  marked  increase  in  compressibility  as  the 
pressure  increases  and  it  approaches  its  point  of  condensation. 

The  French  physicist  Amagat  has  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  coni- 
prossibilitiea  of  gases  at  different  temperatures  and  up  to  pressures  as  great  as 
3000  atmospheres.  His  results  show  tliat  as  pressure  is  increased  the  prod- 
uct pe  slightly  diminiihea  at  first,  hut  when  the  pressure  exrceds  a.  certain 
umount,  which  depends  on  the  gas  and  its  temperature,  thu  product  pv 
steadily  increases  up  to  the  highest  pressures,  used. 

The  Dutch  physicist  Van  dcr  Wnnls  has  shown  that  the  torniula 


(^^J)(.-^^ 


eunstant, 


In  which  0  and  b  are  waaA\  constants  depending  on  tlie  kind  of  gas,  cxpresaes 
cguito  exactly  the  telation  of  pressure  to  volunic  in  gases  at  constant  teni- 
pcrature  for  a  far  wider  range  of  pressures  than  tbu  simple  fonnuta  of  Boyle. 
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201.  Measorement  of  Helshto  by  Barometer. — The  difference 
in  pressure  at  two  different  heiglits  in  the  atmosphere  ia  eqnsl 
to  the  weight  of  the  unit  column  of  air  reaching  from  one 
level  to  the  other.  If  the  average  density  of  the  air  between  the 
two  levels  were  known  then  the  height  could  easily  be  ascertained 
by  dividing  the  difference  in  pressure  by  the  average  weight  of 
unit  volume  of  the  air. 

Let  H  represent  the  height  in  centimeters,  P  and  p  the  two 
proHHurcH  measured  in  grams  per  square  centimeter;  and  d  the 
average  density  in  grams  per  cubic  centimeter,  then 

Hd=^P-V   and   H  ^^-^  (1) 

Ah  the  average  density  of  the  air  between  the  two  levels  depends 
on  proHHurCi  temperature,  and  moisture,  it  is  clear  that  the  chief 
difficulty  lies  in  determining  this  quantity. 

An  approximcUe  result  may  be  obtained  by  assuming  that  the  average  pres- 

P-f-  P 
sure  between  the  two  levels  is  — 2~  ~*     Then,  if  do  is  the  density  of  the  air  at 

standard  atmospheric  pressure  poj  and  at  the  average  temperature  between 
the  two  stations,  we  have  by  Boyle's  law 

P+p 

do"      d    ' 
therefore 

.       do    P+p 

Po         ^ 
and  by  (1) 

2  po     P-p 

^  ^i[;r'pin^' 

If  we  Uke  the  average  temperature  at  15°C.  and  neglect  moisture,  we  find 
do  =  0.00122  and  p^  =  76  X  13.6  =  1033.6,  hence 


„       2  X  1033.6  P-^  p  P  -  p 

"  =   "0.00T22"  pn>  ^  1»«94,000  •  pqp-^ 


Approximate 

height  p  _ 

H  =  55,600  p-r-^  ft. 
"+  p 

Since  the  final  expreaskm  involves  the  raiio  of  P  -  p  to  P  +  p,  the  pwt* 
sufw  may  be  measoied  in  any  units  whatever,  centimeters  of  meRoiy  or 
inches  of  mercuiy  or  wfamtever  unit  is  most  convenient. 
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SOS.  Air  Pomp. — Air  pumps  were  first  made  by  Otto  von 
Guericke,  of  Magdebu^  in  1650.  For  rapid  exhaustion  when  a 
vacuum  of  0.1  mm.  of  mercury  is  sufficient,  a  very  convenient 
pump  is  Gaede's  rotary  air  pump,  shown  in  figure  109,  in  which 
the  cylinder  A  mounted  close  to  one  side  of  a  somewhat  larger 
cylindrical  cavity,  is  rapidly  rotated  by  an  electric  motor  and 
sweeps  out  the  air  from  the  crescent  shaped  space  by  means  of 
two  sliding  vanes  88,  which  are  carried  in  slots  in 
A  and  are  pressed  against  the  walls  of  the  cavity 
by  means  of  springs.  In  this  way  air  is  drawn 
in  at  C  and  forced  out  at  D  finally  escaping 
at  J. 

For  higher  exhaustion,  pumps  are  used  in 
which  oil  or  mercury  prevents  leakage.  In 
figure  110  the  cylinder  of  the  Geryk  pump  is 


shown  in  which  a  deep  layer  of  oil  covers  the  piston  and  valves 
so  that  DO  leakage  of  air  back  through  the  pump  is  possible. 
When  the  piston  is  raised  the  air  above  it  is  forced  out  through 
the  valve  V  which  is  finally  lifted  by  the  shoulder  jS  when  he 
piston  reaches  the  top,  permitting  the  last  bubbles  of  air  to  escape 
through  the  oil  into  the  upper  chamber,  while  at  the  same  time 
oil  flows  down  through  the  valve,  filling  the  small  space  above  the 
piston.  In  this  way  the  air  in  the  cylinder  is  compleUly  expelled 
in  each  stroke. 

(HI  pumpa  for  high  exhauationa  should  never  be  operated  vntkotU 
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a  drying  Ivbe  to  absorb  all  water  vapor  from  the  air  before  it  reaclia 
the  pump,  as  moisture  absorbed  in  the  oil  prevents  the  securing 
of  a  high  vacuum. 

A  most  effective  pump  ol  this  type  is  one  devised  by  Gckcde  in  which  tiam 
cylinders,  connected  in  scries  and  mounted  one  above  the  other,  fonn  a  aogk 


Fro.  111. — Rotary  mercmy  pump. 

long  cylinder  and  arc  operated  with  one  piston  rod.     Air  u  drawn  in  it 
the  bottom  and  forced  successively  through  the  three  cylinders  and  escapa 
at  tho  top.     Only  a  small  amount  of  oil  ia  used  and  the  presence  of  water 
vnpiir  iloos  not  interfere  with  the  action  as  it  does 
in  iiKist  oil  pumps. 

803.  Botary  Mercury  Pump. — One  of  the 
most  perfect  pumps  for  high  exhaustion  is  a  rotary 
pump,  also  devised  by  Gacde,  in  which  a  peculiar 
t<pirnl-t<liiiped  drum  of  porcelain  T  (Fig.  Ill)  is 
nitatcd  in  a  cylindrical  case  rather  more  than  half 
full  i>f  mercury.  As  llic  spiral  drum  rotates  in  the 
<!in-cli(in  of  the  arrow,  the  space  W,  inside  the  spiral 
mill  iiliove  the  level  of  the  mcrcurj',  enlarges  and 
air  in  ilnkwn  in  (hnmtih  llu'  opening  L  which  is  con- 
ncctiil  by  the  curved  tube  R  with  the  vessel  to  be 
exhausted.  But  as  the  motion  continues  L  passes 
Lr>'  inio  such  iL  position 
:i  drawn  into  the  spiral 
LCC  tis  the  drum  rotates 
y  lliroudh  the  narrow  ^_^ 

irns  of   the  spiral  and  esr.ipcs    pio.    112.~GtSad^ 
niliiig  (he  dnun,  from  which  it       Torploi  air  pump. 
;iliiiry  pump  conneeleil  at  ft'. 
'I'his  /iiimj>  irill  mil  art  iiiiJcss  ci  laciiiim  of  a  f civ  millimetcn  t^  mercury  it 
miiiiiltiiiitilin  tlir  «i>iiff  ariiiimt  the  ilniFii.  ani}   (or   (his   purpose   the   rotatr 
pump  di<t<i<ril>ed  in  (he  last  se<-lion  is  verj-  well  suited,  both   pumps  beii^ 
I'onvi'uicndy  driven  by  the  same  elwtric  motor. 

•HH.  Mvtfury  Air  Pump*.— A  simple  form  of  -lir  pump  with  whid 
high  vacua  may  bo  obtained  ia  aliown  iu  Fig.  112.     The  vessel  fi  to  b* 


below  the  surface  of  the  mere 
as  /„nlul  the  air  thai  lias  lu'< 
is  c-aui;ht  iu  (he  sp.icc  H'j  win 
it  is  drivi-n  out  by  t 
space  betwiH'n  the  ' 
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exbauHted  ia  connected  with  B.  On  raising  A  which  is  an  open  vessel 
containing  mercuiy,  the  mercury  rises  into  B  driving  out  the  air  through 
the  narrow  tube  /  which  dips  into  &  cup  containing  a  little  mercury.  On 
lowering  A  the  mercury  sinks  out  of  B,  but  air  cannot  re-enter  through 
(  because  the  mercury  rises  in  that  tube  balancing  the  external  pressure. 
The  air  In  R  expands  filling  B  again  and  is  removed  as  before.  The  rare- 
fBction  may  thus  be  pushed  as  far  aa  dedred  by  alternately  raising  and 
lowering  A. 

305.  MacLeod  Gange. — For  measuring  the  very  low  residual  pres- 
sures in  the  vacua  produced  by  air  pumps,  a  device,  shown  in  Fig.  113,  and 
known  as  the  MacLeod  gauge*  is  employed. 

It  b  connected  by  the  tube  C  with  the  exhausted  vessel,  so  that  the  pres- 
sure in  the  bulb  A  la  the  residual  pressure  to  be  determined.  The  bulb  D  ia 
raised  causug  the  mercury  to  rise  into  A  and  C  and  compreamng  the  air  in  A 
into  the  upper  part  of  the  narrow  tube  B,  Sttppoae  the  air  is  thus  com- 
pressed into  one-thousandth  part  of  th^ original  volume  A  +  B,  the  pressure 
in  B  will  then  be  1000  times  the  originsj  pressure,  while  the  pressure  in  the 
tube  C  is  unchanged.  The  difference  between  the  mercury  levels  in  B  and 
C  will  then  measure  the  difference  between  the  pressures,  which  in  the  case 
supposed  is  999  timeti  the  pressure  in  C,  so  that  1  mm.  f  . 
difTercnce  in  level  corresponds  to  an  original  pressure  of 
only  coot  mm.  of  mereury. 


206.  Hlgb  Vacaa. — In    obtaining   the  highest 
vacua   chemical   means   also  are  employed.     Sir 
Humphrey  Davy  was  the  first  to  use  this  method. 
Having  put  into  the  vessel  to  be  exhausted  some 
caustic  potash  and  then  filled  it  with  carbonic 
acid  gas,  he  pumped  out  the  gas  as  far  as  possible, 
and,  having  sealed  the  vessel,  left  the  residual  gas 
to  be  absorbed  by  the  caustic  potash,  and  thus 
obtained  a  very  good  vacuum.     Or  the  tube,  in  , 
which  some  copper  filings  are  introduced,  may  be 
filled  with  oxygen  and  when  exhausted,  sealed  and    Meiieod  gaugaT 
heated,  the  oxygen   combining   with  the  copper 
leaves  a  high  vacuum.     By  these  means  vacua  higher  than  a 
millionth  of  an  atmosphere  may  be  obtained. 

These  high  exhaustions  are  called  by  courtesy  vacua,  as  they  are 
the  nearest  approaches  to  an  absolute  vacuum  that  physicists  have 
been  able  to  make  by  the  most  refined  methods  known  to  science; 
and  yet  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  in  every  cubic  inch  of  such  a 
vacuum  there  are.  400  million  million  molecules  of  gas.    To  form 
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some  idea  of  the  vautiicss  of  this  number,  we  may  consider  thai 
if  through  the  side  of  a  little  glass  bulb  of  1  cu.  in.  capad^, 
exhausted  to  this  extreme  degree,  a  minute  hole  were  to  be  made 
through  which  a  million  molecules  should  enter  in  every 

^       it  would  take  10  years  for  the  pressure  in  the  bulb  to 
be  doubled. 

The  highest  vacua  are  now  conveniently  obtained 
by  enclosing  in  a  bulb  connected  with  the  exhausted 
tube  some  fragments  of  cocoanut  or  box-wood  char- 
coal, which  when  cooled  to  the  temperature  of  liquid 
air  absorbs  powerfully  the  residual  gas. 

307.  Pressure  Gauges. — One  of  the  Amplest  fonnt 
of  pressure  gaugeis  thcopen  wwiTiometer.  Itconsiatdc' 
a  bent  tube  containing  mercury,  onearm  being  open  to 
the  air  and  the  other  connected  with  the  vessel  in 
which  the  pressure  is  to  be  measiuwi.  The  difference 
between  the  pressure  in  the  vessel  and  that  of  the 
atmosphere  is  measured  by  the  height  of  one  end  of 
the  mercury  column  above  (he  other.  If  the  dif- 
erence  in  pressure  to  be  measured  is  very  small,  it  is 
often  best  to  use  water  or 
even  kerosene  oil  instead  of 
mercurj'  on  account  of  their 
small  densities. 

208.  Bourdon       Spring 

Fio_  114. Gauge. — A  device  commonly 

Open  used  in  steam  gauges  is  the 
Bourdon  spring,  so  called 
from  its  inventor.  It  consists  of  a  ^' 
tube  of  brass  of  elliptical  section,  bent 
into  a  nearly  complete  ring,  the  flatter  siiics  of  the  tube  forming 
the  inner  and  outer  sides  of  the  ring.  One  eud  of  the  tube  is 
closed  and  into  the  other  the  fluid  under  presbiirc  is  admitted  by 
a  pipe.  This  end  of  the  tube  is  firmly  fixed,  whiiu  the  closed 
end  is  free  though  connected  with  a  pointer  li>"  levers  and  rack 
work  or  by  a  fine  chain  wrapped  around  a  siUii!!  spindle  (Fig.  llfi) 
by  which  the  motion  is  greatly  amplified. 

Suppose  the  pressure  to    increase,    tho    '^att«ned   tube  wiD 
spring  a  little  and  become  more  nearly  ciri;)il  ir  in  crosa  section, 
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and  in  so  doing  it  will  slightly  unbend  as  if  to  straighten  out, 
causing  the  pointer  to  move  over  the  scale.  When  this  device 
is  employed  as  a  steam  gauge  the  pipe  leading  to  it  is  usually 
bent  downwM^  so  that  it  fills  with  condensed  water,  preventing 
the  hot  steam  from  reaching  the  gauge. 

209.  Common  Suction  Pump. — In  this  pump  there  are  two 
valves  opening  upward,  one  in  the  piston  and  one  at  the  bottom 
of  the  cylinder.  As  the  piston  is  raised,  its  valve  being  shut,  the 
atmospheric  pressure  forces  water  from  the  cistern  to  rise  through 
the  pipe  and  follow  the  piston,  the  lower  valve  opening  and  per- 
mitting this  flow.  As  the  piston  descends  the  lower  valve  closes, 
preventing  return  to  the  cistern,  and  the  valve  in  the  piston  opens 
allowing  the  water  to  pass  through  Such  a  pump  cannot  raise 
water  from  a  level  more  than  about  34  ft  below  the  piston 


Fio.  I16.^Lift  pomp.         Pio.  117.— Force  pump  Fio   118 — Siphon 

210.  Force  Pnmp.-'Water  may  be  raised,  however,  to  any 
desired  height  by  the  use  of  the  force  pump.  In  this  pump  the 
water  is  drawn  into  the  cylinder  as  in  the  suction  pump,  but  the 
downward  stroke  of  the  solid  piston  forces  the  Uquiil  in  the 
cylinder  out  through  the  side  tube  into  the  rising  pipe,  which  may 
be  extended  to  any  height.  A  valve  in  the  side  tube  prevents 
flowing  back,  and  an  air  chamber  is  provided  which  acts  as  a 
spring,  the  air  yielding  to  sudden  movements  of  the  piston, 
which  the  water  column  on  account  of  its  great  inertia  could  not  do. 

211.  Sl^ton. — If  a  bent  tube  is  filled  with  a  liquid  and  one 
end  is  introduced  into  a  vessel  of  the  liquid  while  the  other  end 
is  open  and  held  at  a  lower  level  than  the  surface,  the  liquid 
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will  escape  through  the  tube.  Such  an  arrangement,  known  as 
a  siphon,  is  represented  in  figure  118. 

The  upper  surface  of  the  liquid  in  the  vessel  and  also  the  open 
end  of  the  syphon  are  subject  to  the  atmospheric  pressure,  but 
this  is  partly  balanced  on  tjie  short  side  by  the  ooluncm  of  liquid 
of  height  A,  while  on  the  other  it  is  opposed  by  the  longer  column 
H,  The  pressure  which  is  e£fectiye  in  causing  the  flow  is,  there- 
fore, that  of  a  column  of  liquid  of  height  H  —  A.  From  this  it 
appears  that  the  velocity  of  liquid  through  a  siphon  would  be 
the  same  as  from  an  opening  directly  into  the  vessel  at  the  level 
of  the  outer  end  of  the  siphon,  if  it  were  not  for  the  loss  due  to 
friction  in  the  pipe. 

Clearly  the  liquid  can  only  rise  in  the  siphon  to  a  height  where 
it  can  l>e  supported  by  the  atmospheric  pressure;  water,  therefore* 
cannot  be  lifted  by  a  siphon  more  than  34  ft.  above  its  level  and 
mercury  not  more  than  30  in. 

Problems 

1.  How  high  would  the  atmosphere  have  to  be  to  cause  the  barometer 
to  stand  76  cm.  high,  if  its  density  was  the  same  throughout  as  at  the 
earth's  surface,  taking  this  density  as  0.0012  gms.  per  c.c. 

2.  How  much  higher  >v  ill  a  barometer  stand  at  the  base  of  a  mountain  than 
at  a  station  1000  meters  higher;  taking  the  average  density  of  air  between 
the  stations  as  0.0012. 

3.  The  air  chamber  of  a  force  pump  contains  at  the  start  600  cu.  in.  of 
air  at  pressure  75  cms.  of  mercury.  What  volume  will  the  air  occupy 
while  water  is  being  forced  to  a  height  of  150  ft.  above  the  pump?  - 

4.  How  deep  must  a  pond  be  that  an  air  bubble  on  reaching  the  surface 
may  have  twice  the  volume  that  it  had  at  the  bottom?  Suppose  the 
barometric  pressure  at  the  surface  to  be  75  m.  of  mercury. 

6.  How  deep  must  a  pond  be  when  a  bubble  having  a  volume  of  12  c.c.  at 
the  bottom  has  a  volume  of  30  c.c.  as  it  reaches  the  surface.  Barometer 
reading  75  at  the  surface. 

6.  A  barometer  on  top  of  a  tower  stands  at  75.20,  at  the  bottom  it  stands 
at  75.40.  How  high  is  the  tower  if  the  average  density  of  the  air  be- 
tween the  top  and  bottom  is  0.0012  gms.  per  c.c? 

7.  A  barometer  having  a  little  air  in  the  top  of  the  tube  stands  at  72;  but 
if  the  level  of  the  niercur\'  is  raised  so  that  the  air  space  is  half  as  great 
as  before,  it  stands  at  70.     What  is  the  correct  barometric  height. 

8.  If  the  tube  in  the  apparatus  shown  in  figure  108  contains  100  c.c.  of  air, 
and  the  mercur>'  stands  in  the  tube  15  cm.  above  the  level  in  the  outer 
vessel,  while  the  barometer  stands  at  75,  find  what  would  be  the  volume 
of  the  enclosed  air  if  it  were  at  atmospheric  pressurei  also  what  will  the 
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volume  of  the  encloeed  air  become  when  the  tube  is  raised  sufficiently 
to  mate  the  mercury  stand  20  cm.  high  Inside  the  tube? 
B.  A  glass  bottle  containing  100  c.c.  of  air  floats  st  the  surface  of  a  pond 
with  ita  open  mouth  downward.  The  bottle  weighs  130  grm.  and  the 
density  of  the  glaaa  is  2.6.  If  the  barometric  pressure  is  75  cm.  of 
mercury,  how  deep  below  the  surface  must  the  bottle  be  pushed  that  it 
may  just  float  in  eqdilibrium,  neither  tending  to  rise  nor  sink?  Neglect 
the  weight  of  the  enclosed  air.  Will  the  equilibrium  be  stable  or  un- 
stable and  why? 
10.  What  force  must  be  exerted  on  the  piston  of  a  force  pump  3  in.  in  diame- 
ter to  raise  water  100  ft.7 

PART  n.— FLUIDS  IH  MOTION 

312.  Steady  Flow. — When  a  fluid  is  in  motion  if  the  pressure, 
velocity  and  direction  of  flow  remain  unchanged  at  every  point 
in  a  certain  region,  the  motion  there  is  said  to  be  steady.  A  line 
<lrawn  in  the  fluid  so  that  at  every  point  it  is  in  the  direction  of  the 
flow  at  that  point,  is  called  a  stream  line. 

213.  CoDtlantty. — In  case  of  steady  flow  as  much  fluid  must 
flow  into  any  re^on  as  flows  out  of  it  in  the  same  time. 

Let  the  figure  represent  either  an  open  channel  or  a  pipe  con- 
veying water.  The  total  volume 
of  water  crossing  the  section  of 
A  per  second  will  be  vs  cu.  ft.  per 
second  if  the  velocity  is  v  ft.  per 
Eiecond  and  the  cross  section  of  '  "' 

thestreamatthatpointisa  sq.  ft.  o- 1    ■ 

If  d  represents  the  density  at  A,  or  the  number  of'poimds  mass 
per  cubic  foot,  theo  Sd  is  the  mass  of  water  crossing  A  per 
second  and  similar^  i/^d'  is  the  corresponding  mass  crossing  B 
in  the  same  time,  and  therefore  vad  =  i/s'rf'.  Thi.^*  equation  holds 
for  the  steady  flow  of  any  fluid  whether  gas  or  hquid.  But  for 
liquids  since  the  deDsity  docs  not  appreciably  change  during  the 
flow,  we  may  take  d  "  df  and  so 

V8  =  v's'  ■ 
or  the  Telocity  is  inversely  as  the  cross  section  of  the  stream. 
If  at  a  narrow  place  in  a  stream  the  velocity  is  not  correspond- 
ingly great,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  stream  is  deep  at  that  point. 
The  extremely  small  cross  section  of  a  stream  at  the  edge  of  a 
dam  is  due  its  great  velocity  at  that  point. 
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214.  Momentum  uf  L.iqiiid  Stream. — W'lioii  a  liquid  i.s  is 
motion  each  moving  particle  has  momentum  and  kinetic  energy. 
When  a  jet  escapes  through  ao 
opening  in  the  eide  of  a  vessel 
the  pressure  which  gives  the  jet 
ita  forward  momentum  acta  &t 
the  same  timeasa  reaction  press- 
ing the  vessel  in  the  oppxieiu 
direction.  If  the  orifice  is  free 
to  move  backward  it  will  do  so, 
as  in  case  of  the  device  known 
as  Barker's  mill  shown  in  the 
figure.  In  case  of  the  end  of  t 
hose  the  rush  of  water  around  a 
curve  will  by  ita  centrifugal 
force  tend  to  straighten  the 
hose.  If  the  end  is  free  it  will 
very  probably  swing  over  too 
far,  in  consequence  of  its  inertia, 
when  it  will  be  fiung  back  again, 
thus  thrashing  to  and  fro. 
-The    centrifugal    force    of   a 


Fm.  120.— Barlior'B  miU.' 


215.  Turbine  Water  Wheels, 
stream  as  it  moves  by  curved 
guides  is  made  u.se  of  as  a  means 
of  obtaining  power  in  turbine 
water  wheels.  Such  a  wheel  is 
shown  in  section  in  the  diagram. 
The  water  flows  inward  toward  the 
wheel  through  the  fixed  guides, 
which  cause  it  to  enter  in  the 
proper  direction,  and  then  driving 
the  wheel  forward  and  sweeping 
by  the  whe«l  guides  BB,  it  escapes 
at  the  center  of  the  wheel.  The 
guides  AA  may  be  made  adjust- 
able so  as  to  regulate  the  flow  of 
water.  The  entering  water  from  the  flume  is  conducted  to  the 
turbine  by  a  pipe  which  is  kept  constantly  full,  thus  giving  the 
advantage   of   its   pressure.     The  turbine   may  be  set  at  tht 
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lowest  level  bo  that  the  water  escapes  directly  into  the  tail 
:  race,  or  it  may  be  set  higher  if  the  water  escaping  from  the 
:    wheel  enters  a  closed  draftpipewhichleadadowntothetailwater. 

The  sinking  of  the  water  in  this  draft  pipe  produces  a  suction 
which  increases  the  efficiency  of  the  wheel.  In  the  great  5000 
H.  P.  turbinee  in  use  at  Niagara  the  water  enters  the  wheel 
from  below  in  such  a  way  that  the  weight  of  the  wheel 
and  shaft  are  almost  exactly  balanced  by  the  upward  pressure 
of  the  water,  making  the  friction  in  the  bearings  extremely 
small. 

216.  Effldency  of  Water  Wheels. — When  water  flows  from 
one  level  down  to  another  it  loses  potential  energy.  That  pro- 
portion of  the  potential  energy  lost  by  the  water  which  is  trans- 
formed into  useful  work  in  a  water  wheel  is  called  its  efficiency. 
It  is  clear  that  to  be  efficient  a  wheel  must  as  far  as  possible  let. 
the  water  down  from  the  higher  to  the  lower  level  without  dash- 
ing, and  the  water  escaping  at  the  bottom  should  have  little 
velocity,  its  energy  having  been  expended  in  useful  work. 

317.  Tarlona  Water  Wheels. — The  old-fashioned  overshot 
wheel,  taking  water  from  the  upper  level  and  lowering  it  to  the 
bottom  of  the  fall,  uses  the  whole  energy  of  the  fall,  but  its  size 
and'  weight  cause  great  frictional  loss. 

Where  a  small  supply  of  water  at  high  pressure  is  available, 
some  form  of  jet  wheel  is  often  best.  Here  the  wheel  is  driven 
at  high  speed  by  the  force  of  a  jet  escaping  against  cups  set 
around  the  periphery  of  the  wheel. 

218.  Hydnnlic  Bam. — The  hydraulic  ram  is  an  appliance  by 
which  a  small  quantity  of  water  may  be  raised  a  considerable 
height  by  using  a  small  fall  in  a  stream.  The  water  is  conducted 
to  the  ram  through  a  straight,  smooth,  incUned  pipe  offering 
little  reastanoe  to  the  flow.  At  C  is  a  valve  opening  dou^ward 
through  which  the  water  at  first  escapes;  but  as  its  speed  in- 
creases, it  catches  the  valve  in  its  rush  and  shuts  it.  This  sudden 
stoppage  of  the  st^^am  causes  a  great  pressure  at  this  end  of  the 
pipe  in  consequence  of  the  forward  momentum  of  the  stream, 
and  the  valve  d  which  opens  upward  is  forced  open  and  some  water 
driven  ioto  the  pipe  e.  The  valve  d  then  closes  and  prevents 
any  return  of  water  from  e.  But  with  the  sudden  stoppage  of 
the  stream  the  VBlve  C  if  properly  weighted  rebounds  and  ov^iia 
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again,  the  stream  again  escapes  at  C  with  increasing  velocity 
until  the  valve  is  again  caught  and  closed,  when  water  is  again 
driven  through  the  valve  d  by  the  hammer-like  blow  of  the 
column  of  water  in  A.  The  action  is  thus  kept  up  indefinitely, 
water  being  gradually  forced  up  the  pipe  e  until  it  may  reach 
many  times  the  height  through  which  the  stream  falls.     The  air 
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chamber  B  is  essential  to  the  action  of  the  ram  as  it  presents  an 
elastic  cushion  with  but  Uttle  inertia,  enabling  the  valve  d  to 
yield  instantly.  At  /  there  is  a  minute  opening,  the  air  9nift 
through  which,  in  the  recoil  of  the  water,  air  is  drawn  in,  main- 
taining the  supply  in  the  air  chamber.     //  a  hydraulic  ram  torn 

perfectly  efficient ,  it  would  raise  one-tenth  of 
the  amount  of  water  flowing  into  it  through 
ten  times  the  height  of  the  fall  or  one^half  the 
water  twice  the  height  of  the  fall.  But  in 
practice  the  efficiency  of  a  good  ram  is  about 
60  per  cent. 

Rams  are  now  made  in  which  the  supply 
pipe  is  as  much  as  4  ft.  in  diameter*  In 
these  rams  the  valve  which  arrests  the  flow 
is  moved  by  a  piston  operated  by  water  from 
a  small  branch  of  the  main  pipe. 
219.  Velocity  of  a  Jet. — While  a  liquid  is  escaping  from  % 
vessel  through  an  opening  which  is  small  compared  with  the 
upper  surface  of  the  liquid,  no  change  takes  plaoe  within  the 
vessel  except  the  gradual  lowering  of  the  surface  or  disappeu^ 
ance  of  liquid  from  the  top,  while  a  corresponding  mj^B  appeals 
outside  in  the  escaping  jet.     If  no  energy  is  lost  in  fnotion  4)r 
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viscc^ity,  the  energy  of  a  masB  escaping  at  B  muBt  be  the  same 
aB  the  energy  of  an  equal  mass  at  A.  But  since  the  potential 
energy  at  B  due  to  gravity  is  less  than  at  A  the  kinetic  energy 
at  B  must  be  correspondingly  greater;  that  is,  it  must  be  great 
enough  to  cause  the  escaping  mass  to  rise  from  B  to  A  when  the 
jet  is  directed  upward. 

If  A  is  the  height  of  A  above  B  we  have — 

The  difference  between  the  potential  energy  of  a  mass  m  at 
A  and  B  =  mgh  ergs. 

The  kinetic  energy  of  mass  m  escaping  at  B  with  velocity 
V  =  Vjmf'  ergs. 

Therefore 

mgh  =  J^mf'  ^   ~V 

v^  =  2gh  (1) 

This  velocity  is  the  same  as  that  which  a  freely  falling  body 
would  acquire  in  a  distance  k,  a  conclusion  knowii>as  TorricelH's 
theorem. 

TorriceUi'a  Theorem. — The  velocity  of  an  escaping  jet  is  equal 
to  the  velocity  v>hich  a  body  vnll  acquire  in  falling  from  the  level  of  the 
upper  surface  to  that  of  the  opening. 

The  density  of  the  liquid  and  direction  of  the  jet  do  not  affect 
its  velocity. 

When  the  pressure  alone  is  known,  the  height  of  the  escaping 
liquid  required  to  produce  the  given  pressure  may  be  calculated 
and  then  used  in  the  above  formula.  Thus  the  pressure  on  the 
level  of  B  is  p  =  hdg  in  dynes;  using  this  to  eliminate  h  from 
equation  (1)  we  obtain 

S20.  Vena.  CoDtomcta. — The  liquid  as  it  ap- 
proaches the  opening  moves  in  from  all  sides 
along  stream  lines  like  those  shown  in  the  dia- 
gram. Liquid  coming  from  each  side  has  a 
certain  momentum  toward  the  axis  of  the  jet, 
hence  the  jet  narrows  and  does  not  become  cyl- 
indrical until  just  after  it  has  left  the  orifice.  A  short  cylin- 
drical neok  of  the  sise  of  the  openii^  is  found  to  increase  the 
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quantity  escaping  per  second,   and  if  the  neok  is  somewhat 
flared  out  the  flow  is  still  greater. 

22U  Efflux  of  Gases. — ^The  velocity  with  which  a  gas  escapes  thfough 
a  small  opening  when  the  dififcrence  between  the  pressures  on  the  two  sides 
of  the  opening  is  p,  is  also  determined  by  TorricelU's  theorem. 


-y!f- 


Since  for  a  given  pressure  the  velocity  of  efflux  is  invenely  proportional 
to  the  square  root  of  the  density  of  the  gas,  the  densities  of  gases  may  be 
compared  by  observing  the  times  in  which  measured  quantities  escape 
through  a  small  opening. 

222.  Energy  Due  to  Pressure. — When  a  liquid  is  forced  into  t 
vessel  against  pressure,  the  work  done  is  equal  to  the  firodiict  of  the  pres- 
sure by  the  volume  of  the  liquid  which  is  introduced*  This  expenditure 
of  work  is  not  wasted  in  friction,  but  exists  as  energy  in  the  mass,  ready  to 
be  transformed  into  energy  of  motion  if  an  opening  allows  thj9  mass  to 
escape.     The  amount  of  this  energy,  since  the  volume  of  the  mass  m,  equab 

m  . 

223.  Energy  Equation. — Consider  a  small  mass  of  liquid  at  a  in  the 

vessel  shown  in  the  diagram ;  it  is  in  equilibrium,  and  may  be  moved  without 
offering  any  n^sistancc  from  a  up  to  the  surface.  Clearly  there  is  no  change 
in  its  total  potential  energy  as  it  is  moved  from  one  part  of  the  vessel  tu 
another.  At  the  top  its  gravitation  potential  energy  referred  to  the  earth 
is  a  maximum,  but  then  it  has  no  energy  due  to  pressure,  while  at  aits  gra>n- 
tation  encrg>'  is  less  but  its  pressure  energy  is  correspondingly  greater.  If 
h  represents  the  height  of  the  mass  m  above  some  fixed  plane,  say  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  its  gravitation  potential  energy  referred  to  that  plane  is  mgK 

Wc  have  seen  that  its  pressure  energy  is  -^;  and  if  the  mass  is  in  motion  it 
w^ill  have  kinetic  energy  yimv-y  and  its  total  energy  may  be  written 

-\-  +  mgh  -h  ^imv^  -  energy  of  mass  m,     . 

If  the  stream  is  flowing  in  conduits  or  channels  without  doing  work,  the 
energy  of  the  mass  will  remain  constant  except  as  it  is  wasted  in  internal  or 
external  friction.     The  fact  that  in  steady  irrotational  motion  of  a  fricticm- 

less  fluid,  the  expression     .    +  fngh  -\-  }imv*  remains  constant  for  a  little 

mass  m  as  it  moves  along*  is  known  as  BemoiUli*8  Principle. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  above  equation,  conceive  the  vessd  A  in  the 
figure  to  be  kept  filled  to  a  constant  level  while  the  liquid  is  flowing  out  fne|y 
througli  the  pipe  D,  and  follow  the  changes  in  the  mass  m.    As  it 
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downward  A  grows  leaa  and  bd  ita  gmvttation  energy  diminishes  while  th<^ 

prcsisure  energy  increases,  the  kinetic  energy  being  scarcely  changed;  but 

OS  it  approaches  the  opening  B  its  velocity  increases  and  consequently  more 

of  its  eneigy  is  kinetic  and  leas  due  to  preasure  than  at  the  same  tcvct  farther 

in  the  vessel,  the  pleasure  at  B  must  then  be  leas  tbati    at  b.     When  it 

reaches  C  its  Telocity  will  be  less, 

and   consequuitly  the  pressure  _ 

there  will  be  greater  than   at   B,   ~V  |] 

Throughout  D  the  cross  secticm, 

and  conaequently  the  velocity,  is 

ronatant,  and  since  it  is  all  at  the 

same  level  the  pressure  must  be 

constant  except  as  influenced  by  pio.  125. 

friction  in  the  pipe. 

22i,  Friction  in  Pipes. — When  water  escapes  from  a  reservoir 
through  a  horiiontal  pipe  of  uniform  section,  as  ob  in  figure  136,  the  velocity 
will  be  the  same  at  all  points'in  the  pipe,  and  if  there  ig  Tiofriclion  the  pres- 
sure will  be  constant  throughout  the  length  of  the  pipe  and  equal  to  the 
atmospheric  pressure  at  the  end  6.  In  that  case  the  water  will  not  rise  in 
AD}'  of  the  gauge  tubee  ahown.  In  practice,  however,  there  is  always  some 
friction  in  a  pipe,  and,  therefore,  a  constant  expenditure  of  energy.  But  the 
energy  equation  ta 

B  -  ^  +  WWA  +  Hmv', 

nnd  if  the  pipe  u  level  and  cylindrical  A  and  0  cannot  change,  consequently 
if  there  is  any  decrease  in  E  there  must  be  an  equal  decrease  in  the  first 

If  the  friction  is  uniform  throui^- 
out  the  pipe  the  pressure  will 
decrease  uniformly,  becoming 
equal  to  the  atmospheric  pressure 
at  the  opening  b.  The  height  A 
(see  figure)  which  determines  the 
pressure  ut  b  when  the  opening  is 
stopped  up  so  that  there  ia  no 
flow,  is  called  the  presnure  head. 
When  b  is  open  the  head  required 
to  produce  the  observed  velocity  of 
called  the  eelocUy  head.     In  the 


-^,  &nd  therefore,  a /oU  (n  preaaur 


Fra.l2tt. 


eatMpe  reckenad  fram  Uie  law  i  =  y/igh,  i 

above  Cttie  it  ia  A'l  ftnd  tiio  remaining  head  (h  —  k')  is  spent  in  overcoming 

friction. 

The  Ion  c(  pteMore  when  water  is  flowing  in  pipes  is  a  fact  that  has  to  be 
constantly  taken  into  account  in  practice.  The  friction  and  consequent 
loea  of  premua,  iunue  with  the  velocity  of  flow. 

290.  FfeMVn  Tulu  with  Velocity. — The  fact  juat  demon- 
sbated*that  in  a  horiiOQtal  pipe  of  variable  secUoD  the  presBute 
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will  be  greatest  when  the  cross  section  is  the  greatest  and  velocity 
least  is  so  interesting  and  important  that  it  merits  a  brief  ex- 
amination from  another  point  of  view. 

Consider  a  little  mass  of  liquid  at  A  (Fig.  127)  where  its  velocity 
is  clearly  diminishing.  It  is  imder  pressure  on  all  sides,  but  since 
its  velocity  is  diminishing  the  pressure  backward  on  itsViorward 

side  must  be  greater  than  the 
pressure  on  its  left  which 
urges  it  forward.  When  the 
mass  reaches  B,  however, 
its  velocity  is  increasingi 
hence  the  pressure  behind  it 
which  urges  it  forward  must  be  greater  than  the  pressure  in 
front  which  is  opposite  to  its  motion;  the  point  of  slowest  mo- 
tion must  therefore  be  a  point  of  maximum  pressure. 

226.  Aspirating  Pumps. — The  principle  just  established  is 
made  use  of  in  aspirators  for  exhausting  air.  Such  an  instrument 
is  shown  in  figure  128.  It  provides  a  narrow  channel  through 
which  water  flows  with  great  velocity,  the 
stream  widening  out  and  moving  slower  be- 
fore it  reaches  the  atmospheric  pressure  at 
the  open  end.  The  pressure  at  the  narrowest 
point  must  then  be  very  much  less  than  that 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  air  is  accordingly 
drawn  in  through  the  side  tube  C  and  carried 
out  at  B  by  the  rush  of  water. 

227.  Ball  on  Jet,  etc. — A  jet  of  water  or 
even  of  air  may  support  in  stable  equilib- 
rium a  light  ball.  The  explanation  is  that 
a  slight  shifting  of  the  ball,  say  to  the  right, 
would  cause  the  main  stream  to  rush  on  the 
left,  the  velocity  of  flow  would  be  greatest  there,  and  there- 
fore, the  pressure  less  than  on  the  right,  and  so  the  ball  would 
be  pressed  back  again. 

A  card  with  a  pin  through  it  and  laid  over  the  open  end  of  a 
spool  cannot  be  blown  off  by  blowing  through  the  spool  because 
the  velocity  of  the  air  stream  as  it  spreads  out  under  the  card,  is 
least  at  the  outer  edge  where  it  comes  to  the  atmospheric  pres- 
sure, the  pressure  nearer  the  center  where  the  velocity  is  greater 


^^. 
^^^ 


Fio.  128. — Chapman 
exhaust  pump. 
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will,  therefore,  be  less  tW)  that  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  card 
will  accordingly  be  pressed  against  the  end  of  the  spool. 

Himilarly  a  ball  will  be  held  in  a  cup  by  a  jet  escaping  around 
it,  as  in  the  ball  nozzle  used  for  fire  hcee. 

If  a  stream  of  air  is  directed  between  two  sheets  of  paper  they 
are  drawn  together.     So  also  leaves  and  other  light  objects  are 
drawn  toward  a  moving  train  as  it  passes. 
Problems 

1.  Kind  tlic  velocity  of  the  stream  of  water  in  a  pipe  having  a  cross  aec- 
tion  of  3  sq.  in.  and  dischBrRinR  4.50  cu.  ft  of  water  per  hour. 

2.  How  much  wftt«r  will  escape  per  minute  from  a  2-in.  hole  in  the  side 
of  u  wutcr  tower  &0  ft.  high. 

3.  With  what  velocity  will  water  spurt  out  of  a  hole  in  a  boiler  in  which 
the  pressure  is  80  Ih.  to  the  sq.  in.,  in  addition  to  atmospheric  presaureT 

4.  'i'he  stream  of  water  below  &  certain  dam  has  a  cross  section  of  lOsq.  ft. 
and  a  velocity  of  5  ft.  per  sec.  Find  the  horse-power  available  if  the 
dam  is  15  ft.  high. 

5.  WTiat  horse-power  would  be  obtained  from  a  20-rt.  fall  by  a  turbine 
wheel  of  80  per  cent,  efficiency,  when  the  flow  is  300  ca.  ft.  per  minut«T 

6.  If  the  water  escapinK  from  a  turbine  water  wheel  which  usee  the  water 
from  a  10-ft.  foil  has  a  velocity  of  6  ft.  per  sec.,  what  is  the  greatest 
possible  efficiency  of  the  wheel? 

7.  If  the  efficlMicy  of  a  hydraulic  rajn  is  60  per  cent.,  how  much  water  per 
day  will  it  raise  to  a  tank  at  a  height  of  100  ft.  above  the  ratn,  when  the 
supply  pipe  has  a  fall  of  K  ft.  and  dischargi'x  1  gallon  per  minute? 

St^'While  water  ia  flowing  with  a  velocity  of  'J.'i  ft.  per  sec.  in  a  pipe  1  in.  in 
diameter  the  preesurc  drops  off  from  TO  to  10  1t>s.  per  sq.  in.  in  a 
length  of  SCO  ft.  Find  the  enerRy  in  foot-pounds  spent  in  overcom- 
ing friction  per  cu.  ft.  of  water, 

9.  Find  the  hone-power  spent  in  friction  in  the  liOO  ft.  length  of  pipe 
specified  in  problem  8. 

10.  Derive  formulas  (1)  and  (2)  of  $210  fur  the  vclorily  of  an  escaping 
jet,  from  the  energy  equation  of  j223. 

1 1.  A  horizontal  water  pipe  of  1  ^q.  in.  criiss  section  widens  out  to  :t  sq.  in. 
in  section.  If  the  velocity  is  5  ft.  per  sec.  in  the  narrower  pipe  and  the 
pressure  6  lbs.  to  the  sq.  in.,  what  will  be  the  pressure  in  the  adjoining 
part  of  the  wider  pipe?  Ana.  5.14  lbs.  ppr  sq.  in. 

The  prrmait  civni  k  n>iv<  vmnurr,  or  tht  eiirflB  kbovp  that  of  thf  Btmoiinhert.     ThB 
total  or  abK>lutc  pieMurs  ii  5  +  11.7  -  19.7  lb*,  per  sq.  in. 

12.  The  nozslo  of  a  fire  hose  has  an  opening  2  in,  in  diameter,  while  the 
pipe  just  back  of  it  is  3  in.  in  diameter.  Find  the  pTcssure  just  back  of 
the  nosile  when  it  can  throw  a  jet  60  ft.  vertically  upward. 

Ana.    20.9  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 
NoU, — At  the  opniing  of  the  nozzle  the  pressure  is  that  of  the  atmosphere, 
or  14.7  lbs.  per  sq.  i&.  absolute,  while  the  velocity  is  found  from  the  hsii^ 
to  which  the  water  is  thrown.    Use  energy  eq.uation  of  )2!Q. 


PROPERTIES  OF  MATTER 

AND  ITS 

INTERNAL  FORCES 


Structure 

228.  Density. — On  comparing  a  block  of  wood  or  aluminum 
with  an  equal  weight  of  lead  or  gold,  it  is  clear  that  substances 
differ  greatly  in  the  quantity  of  matter  concentrated  in  a  given 
volume.  The  mass  of  any  substance  contained  in  unit  vdume  u 
known  as  its  density^ 

Densities  of  some  Substances  in  Grains  per  Cubic  Centimeter 


Solids 


Aluminum .  . 

Iron 

Tin 

Copper 

Lead 

Gold 

Silver 

Platinum . .  . 

Brass 

Glass 

Oak  wood. . . 


Liquids 

2.7         Mercury 13.696 

7.2-7.8    Sea  water 1.026 


Oases  at  O^'C.  and  1  Aim. 


7.3 

8.8 
11.4 
19.3 
10.5 
20.5-22.0 
8.3-8.6 
2.5-3.5 
0.84 


Water  at  4'C.     1 .  00 

Alcohol 0.8 

Ether 0.72 


Air 

Oxygen.. 
Nitrogen. 
Hydrogen 


0.001293 
O.OO1430 
0.001256 
0.00008988 


229.  Molecular  Forces. — When  a  lead  bullet  is  divided  by  a 

clean  cut,  if  the  two  halves  are  pressed  together  they  will  cUng 
with  considerable  force.  This  is  an  imperfect  exhibition  be- 
cause of  poor  contact  of  the  force  which  originally  held  the  tiro 
parts  together.  This  force  is  known  as  cohesion,  or  when  the 
attraction  is  between  different  substances  it  is  known  as  adhesion. 
A  drop  of  water  is  held  together  by  cohesion,  but  it  clings  to  a 
glass  rod  by  adhesion. 

230.  Molecular  Theory. — All  matter  is  conceived  as  made  up  of 
separate  molecules  which  are  the  smallest  portions  of  the  sub- 
stances that  can  exist  in  a  free  state,  as  in  gas  or  vapor.     It  is  be- 

14a 
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lieved  that  the  molecules  of  any  particular  substance  are  all  alike, 
and,  in  substaDces  not  at  the  absolute  zero  of  temperature,  are  in 
more  or  less  active  motion  or  vibration,  the  energy  of  vibration 
depending  on  the  temperature.  In  solids  the  vibrating  molecules 
are  held  by  their  mutual  attractions  in  such  a  way  that  they  can- 
not move  far  away  from  their  mean  relative  positions.  In 
liquids  the  phenomena  of  diffusion,  and  the  Browaian  move- 
ment (§273),  show  that  molecules  move  about  in  the  mass,  and  are 
not  held  in  fixed  positions  relative  to  each  other,  though  the  force 
of  cohesion  may  be  very  g^^at.  In  gases  or  vapors  there  is  the 
greatest  freedom  of  motion  of  the  molecules,  and  their  average 
dbtance  apart  is  much  greater  than  in  liquids  or  solids,  while 
there  is  scarcely  any  cohesion. 

It  is  supposed  that  any  two  molecules  of  matter  attract  each 
other,  according  to  the  Newtonian  law  of  gravitation,  with  a  force 
var>-ing  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance  between  them  for 
all  considerable  distances,  but  when  very  near  each  other  the 
force  of  attraction  varies  with  the  distance  according  to  some 
unknown  law,  giving  rise  to  the  phenomena  of  cohesion  and  ad- 
hesion, imtil  the  molecules  come  into  what  is  called  contact,  when 
a  force  of  repuUdon  opposes  nearer  approach. 

The  experiments  of  Quincke  indicate  that  molecules  must  be 
less  than  6  X  10"'  cm.  apart  in  order  that  the  cohesive  force  may 
be  perceptible. 

The  idea  that  matter  is  molecular  in  its  structure  is  supported 
l^  a  great  variety  of  evidence  found  especially  in  the  phe- 
nomena of  heat,  gases,  and  radiation,  as  well  as  in  chemical 
phenomena. 

231.  Molecular  EqulUbrium. — The  molecules  of  a  substance 
may  be  regarded  as  in  a  state  of  equilibrium  under  three  forces: 


Fio.  129. 

external  pressure,  cohesive  force,  and-an  internal  pressure  due  to 
the  rebounding  of  adjoining  molecules  against  each  other  as  they 
vibrate  to  and  fro.  This  latter  force  may  be  considered  to  bal- 
ance the  other,  tm. 
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We  may  form  a  conception  of  these  forces  by  the  following  modeL  Im- 
agine a  row  of  small  rubber  balls  drawn  together  by  springs  stretched  between 
them  (Fig.  129).  Let  two  outer  springs  also  press  them  together,  and  let 
the  balls  be  thought  of  as  rapidly  vibrating  to  and  fro,  rebounding  against 
each  other,  and  so  keeping  a  greater  distance  apart  than  if  they  were  at  rest 

The  force  of  the  outer  springs  represents  the  external  pressure  and  that  of 
the  springs  joining  the  balls  together  the  cohesive  foree,*  and  these  are 
balanced  by  the  repulsion  due  to  the  impacts  of  the  balls  against  each  other. 

In  solids  and  liquids  the  pressure  due  to  cohesion  is  that  which 
chiefly  balances  the  internal  repulsion,  the  external  pressure  being 
usually  quite  insignificant  in  comparison. 

But  in  gases  the  case  is  different.  In  consequence  of  the  great 
average  distance  between  the  molecules,  the  cohesion  is  so  insig- 
nificant that  the  external  pressure  alone  may  be  said  to  balance 
the  internal  pressure  due  to  the  motions  of  the  molecules. 

This  theory  of  gaseous  pressure  is  more  fully  discussed  in 
§270  et  seq. 

232.  Structure. — When  the  properties  of  any  one  portion  of  a 
mass  are  exactly  like  those  of  any  other  portion,  the  mass  is  said 
to  be  homogeneous.  Whether  a  substance  is  called  lioniogene- 
ous  or  not  depends  on  the  point  of  view.  One  part  of  a  brick  wall 
is  just  like  another  part,  and  so  it  may  be  said  to  be  homogeneous; 
but  if  we  compare  minute  parts  we  find  in  some  spots  brick  and 
others  mortar  and  so  there  is  a  limit  to  its  homogeneity.  So 
water  is  regarded  as  homogeneous  unless  we  are  dealing  with  por- 
tions so  small  that  the  molecular  structure  is  significant. 

If  the  various  physical  properties  of  a  substance  are  the  same 
in  all  directions  throughout  its  mass,  it  is  said  to  be  isotropic 
Water,  glass,  and  mercury  are  isotropic.  Most  crystalline  sub- 
stances are  not  isotropic,  and  may  be  called  anisotropic. 

233.  Crystals. — In  solids  which  pass  slowly  into  the  solid  state, 
either  directly  from  vapor  or  as  the  result  of  the  slow  cooling  of  a 
fused  mass  or  of  separation  from  a  solution,  there  are  often  formed 
masses  called  crj'-stals  which  have  regular  and  distinctive  forms 
and  are  bounded  by  plane  faces. 

The  crystallization  Ijegins  at  certain  isolated  points  and  the 
minute  crystals  gradually  grow  in  size,  until  they  may  meet  and 
form  a  solid  agglomeration. 

*  The  Bpringa  representing  the  cohesive  force  should  be  conceived  as  earartiiif  Imm  force 
the  more  they  are  stretched,  for  coheaive  force  diminishes  as  particlei "~ 
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The  study  of  the  fundamental  crystal  forms  has  led  miner- 
'  alogiflts  to  divide  them  into  eix  chtsses  or  systems. 

Some  idea  of  the  cause  of  the  formation  of  crystals  may  be 
:  obtained  by  considering  the  forms  which  may  be  built  up  of  shot 
■  when  placed  together  ao  that  each  shall  touch  as  many  others  as 
i  possible.  Suppose  such  a  pyramid  as  that  represented  in  figure 
130,  where  one  layer  is  incomplete;  if  we  think  of  it  as  a  growing 
crystal  in  which  the  balls  represent 
the  molecules  and  suppose  it  im- 
mersed in  a  medium  in  which 
there  are  free  molecules  surround- 
ing it,  there  will  clearly  be  a  ten- 
dency for  these  to  fill  out  the  in- 
complete surface,  for  a  molecule 
will  touch  more  neighbors  when 
placed  along  the  incomplete  edge 
than  anywhere  else,  and  so  may  be  conceived  to  be  more 
powerfully  attracted  into  that  position.  In  consequence  a 
figure  bounded  by  plane  surfaces  would  result. 

The  piling  of  balk  would  give  the  crystal  forms  characteristio 
of  the  first  or  regular  system,  but  to  explain  the  variety  of  crystal 
f^oupe  it  is  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  molecules  themselves 
have  properties  different  in  one  direction  from  what  they  have  in 
another,  and  that  when  built  up  into  crystal  forms  they  are  all 
similarly  oriented  or  directed. 

EilAsticity  and  Viscosity 

234.  Streu  and  Stoain. — When  a  portion  of  matter  is  acted 
on  by  forces  tending  to  change  its  size  or  shape  it  is  said  to  be 
under  strcu,  and  the  accompanying  distortion  or  change  in  vol- 
ume is  called  the  sfrain. 

A  stress  tending  to  stretch  any  portion  of  matter  is  called  a 
tension,  while  a  stress  tending  to  shorten  it  is  called  a  pressure. 

Stress  is  measured  by  force  per  unit  surface,  as  in  pounds  per 
.square  inch,  or  in  grams  or  dynes  per  square  centimeter. 

235.  Strain  KUlpsoid. — When  a  body  is  strained,  a  small 
spherical  portion  of  it  is  in  general  distorted  into  an  ellipsoid,  and 
the  axes  of  the  dlipsoid  are  the  three  principal  directions  of  strain 
at  that  pCHDt. 
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When  the  strain  is  the  same  everywhere  throughout  a  body, 
as  in  case  of  a  stretched  wire,  it  is  said  to  be  homogene^ms.  In 
such  a  case  the  strain  ellipsoids  are  all  alike  and  aiinilarly  situated, 
as  shown  in  figure  131. 

When  a  fluid  is  compressed  the  strain  is  homogeneous  and  the 
ellipsoids  are  spheres  slightly  smaller  than  in  the  unstrained  state. 

The  distribution  of  strain  in  a  bent  beam  is  shown  by  the 
ellipsoids  in  figure  132.  The  strain  in  this  case  is  not  homoge- 
neous and  there  is  a  surface  of  no  strain  indicated  by  the  dotted 
Une. 

236.  Resistance  to  Strain. — A  body  is  said  to  be  eUuiic  if 
after  having  been  strained  it  springs  back  to  its  original  form 
when  the  stress  is  removed.    If  the  stress  is  the  same  for  a  given 
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Fio.  131.  Pig.  132. 

amount  of  strain  whether  the  strain  is  increasing  or  diminishing, 
the  body  is  said  to  be  perfectly  elastic. 

When  strained  beyond  a  certain  point  called  the  limU  of  eUuiic- 
ity,  substances  yield  permanently  and  do  not  return  to  the  original 
state  when  the  straining  forces  are  removed.  In  this  oaae  there 
may  be  a  great  internal  stress  while  the  body  is  being  strainedi  but 
on  a  very  slight  diminution  of  strain  the  stress  entirely  diaappeazB. 
Putty,  wet  clay,  and  lead  all  exhibit  this  permanent  distortion 
under  comparatively  small  forces  and  even  when  the  sfarain  is 
small ;  while  india-rubber  is  remarkable  for  the  great  strain  wbid 
it  can  experience  without  passing  its  elastic  limit.  It  is  said  to 
have  a  wide  limit  of  elasticity. 

Even  within  the  limits  of  elasticity  most  substances  show  a 
time  lag  in  returning  to  their  original  state  after  liavihg  be^ 
strained.  Thus  when  a  steel  wire  is  firmly  clamped  at  its  upper 
end,  if  the  lower  end  is  twisted  through  an  arc  well  within  itf«  limit 
of  elasticity,  the  wire  when  set  free  returns  at  oncse  nearly  "  ita 
original  position,  but  creeps  very  slowly  back  through  the  re- 
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maining  distance.     This  lag  is  found  in  metals  and  in  glass,  but 
quartz  fibers  are  remarkably  free  from  it. 

237.  Booke's  Law. — In  aniall  strains  of  elastic  bodies  the  stress 
is  proportional  to  the  strain.  This  -is  known  as  Hooke'a  law, 
having  been  enunciated  by  him  in  1676.  According  to  this  law, 
a  long  spring  when  stretched  2  cm.  will  exert  twice  the  force 
that  it  would  if  stretched  1  cm.,  and  the  tension  required  to 
Htretcb  a  spring  a  small  distance  is  equal  to  the  pressure  when 
the  spring  is  compressed  an  equal  amount. 

Careful  experiment,  however,  shows  that  the  law  is  not  ex- 
actly true.  Most  substances  offer  slightly  more  resistance  to  a 
given  small  compression  than  to  an  equal  extension. 

An  illustration  of  this  law  is  afforded  by  the  ordinary  spring 
balance  in  which  equal  divisions  of  the  scale  correspond  to  equal 
increments  of  weight.  In  this  case  the  elongation  or  compression 
of  the  helical  spring  may  be  relatively  very  great,  yet  because 
of  its  shape  the  distortion  or  strain  of  any  little  portion  is  ex- 
tremely minute  and  Hooke's  law  holds  very  nearly  true. 

1S38.  ElastlcHir. — In  elastic  bodies  the  elasticity  is  measured 
by  the  ratio  of  the  stress  to  the  corresponding  strain. 
8tr^_ 
strain 

In  bodies  which  are  homogeneous  and  isotropic  there  are  two 
principal  kinds  of  elasticity,  that  in  virtue  of  which  the  body 
resists  change  of  volume  and  that  resisting  change  of  shape. 

The  first  is  called  volume  elasticity  and  the  second  rigidity. 
Volume  elasticity  is  possesBed  by  all  bodies,  fluids  as  well  as 
solids,  but  rigidity  is  a  characteristic  of  solids. 

In  some  strains  both  of  these  elasticities  are  involved;  for 
instance,  when  a  wire  is  stretched  there  is  a  sidcwise  contraction 
as  well  as  an  elongation,  so  that  the  resistance  to  stretching 
depends  on  both  the  rigidity  and  volume  elasticity  of  the  sub- 
stance. The  elasticity  of  stretching  or  compression  is  so  im- 
portant in  engineering  that  it  has  received  a  special  name  and  is 
known  as  Young's  modulus. 

839.  Volttme  Etasttclty. — When  a  body  is  so  strained  that 
every  little  cutnoal  portion  is  compressed  into  a  smaller  cube 
the  corre^Kmdi|ig  strese  must  be  a  pressure  equal  in  all  directiona, 
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provided  the  substance  ia  isotropic  or  equally  compressible  u 
every  direction. 

This  kind  of  stress  is  called  hydrostatic  pressure  because  it  I 
is  the  only  kind  of  stress  that  can  exist  in  fluids  at  rest. 

The  volume  elasticity  or  bulk  modylus  of  a  substance  is  the  ratio 
of  the  increase  in  pressure  to  the  corresponding  compreesioD 
per  unit  volume. 

Thus  this  elasticity  will  be  represented  by 

„      ,.  ,  ,     ,,  ,,  pressure  increase  p         , « 

t  =  \olume  elasticity  =  -v ■ --r — i ™  -  -  =  \^. 

^       change  in  unit  volume        v  v 


where  p  is  the  increatue  of  pressure  causing  a  contraction  r  in  a 
total  volume  V. 

Thevolume  elasticity  a  of  solid  maybe 
found  bysubjecting  a  long  barof  the  sub- 
stance to  hydrostatic  pressure  in  a  strong 
tube  having  thick  glass  windows  through 
which  its  change  in  length  may  be  ob- 
served by  fixed  microscopes. 

340.  Compressibility  of  Uqulds.— 
Liquids  are,  as  a  rule,,  somewhat  mon^ 
compressible  than  solids,  buton  the  other 
hand  so  great  is  their  resistance  to  com- 
prcssion  that  for  most  practical  purposes 
they  may  l>e  treated  as  if  incompreffiible. 
The  compressibility  of  a  liquid  maybe 
measured  by  the  apparatus  shown  in 
tifcure  133,  known  a.s Oersted's  prexomffer. 
In  this  instrument  the  liquid  to  be  tested 
is  contained  in  a  bulb  of  glass  terminat- 
ing in  a  long  narrow  tube  of  uniform  dia- 
meter, open  at  the  end  and  carefully 
graduated.  Thi^i  bulb  A  is  surround^ 
by  water  in  a  stout  cylindrical  vessel  of 
glass  and  subjected  to  pressure  by  meai^ 
'  cf  a  piston  forced  in   by  a  screw.     A 

globule  of  mercury  in  the  narrow  tube  separates  the  liquid  in  the 
bulb  from  the  surrounding  water.    From  the  number  of-  sale 
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divisions  through  which  the  merouiy  moves  down  toward  the 
bulb  as  pressure  is  applied,  the  apparent  compressibility  of  the 
contained  liquid  is  determined,  the  relation  between  the  volume 
of  the  bulb  and  the  volume  contained  in  one  division  of  the 
capillary  tube  having  been  previously  ascertained.  Although 
the  pressure  is  the  same  on  the  outside  of  the  bulb  as  on  the  inside, 
its  volume  diminishes  in  consequence  of  the  compression  of  the 
glass  of  which  it  is  made,  so  that  the  experiment  gives  thedifference 
between  the  compressibility  of  the  liquid  and  that  of  the  glass 
bulb. 

A  thermometer  gives  the  temperature  of  the  liquid  examined, 
and  the  pressure  may  be  determined  from  the  amount  of  com- 
pression observed  in  a  tube  M  containing  air  and  placed  open 
end  downward  in  the  cylinder. 

241.  Elaitld^  of  Gases. — In  case  of  a  gas  it  is  necessary  to 
distinguish  between  its  elasticity  when  the  temperature  is  kept 
constant  during  the  compression,  and  its  elasticity  when  com- 
pressed BO  suddenly  that  there  is  no  time  for  the  flow  of  heat  to 
take  place.  The  first  is  called  isothermal  elasticity  and  the 
second  adiabatic  elasticity;  the  latter  is  always  greater,  being, 
in  case  of  air,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen,  about  1.40  times 
as  great  as  the  isothermal  elasticity. 

The  isothemul  elaaticity  of  a,  gas  may  be  calculated  from  Boyle'e  law. 
Suppose  the  preeauie  is  increased  from  p  to  p',  the  dcrreatte  In  volume  will  be 
V  —  v'  and  we  have 

But  by  Boyle's  Uw  pt  —  p^ti',  therefore 


substituting  in  (1)  we  find 


But  the  diSeroiM  between  p  and  p'  U  supposed  extremely  small,  so  that 
for  gatea  ktpt  at  ODMtffnf  lemperature   tAe,  volitjne  datticUy   U  equal  to  the 
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Volume  Elasticity  and  Compressibilily 


Temp. 

CompreMibility 

in  mllliontha  of 

volume  per  tAr 

moBpnere 

Volttme  Eluti«^ty 

SuDHtanrr 

Dynes  per  eq.  cm. 

Lbe.  ^per  aq.  inch 

Steel 

0.55 

2.44 

3.00 

25.00 

46.00 

191.00 

1,000,000.00 

188.00  X  10" 

41 .  00  X  10" 

33.00  X  10" 

4.0    X  10" 

2.2    X  10" 

0.52  X  10" 

27.00  X  10« 

Glass 

6.00  X  10* 

Mercury 

0** 

20** 
20^ 
20** 

4.8    X  10* 

Glycerin 

0.58  X  10* 

Water 

0.32  X  10* 

Ether 

0.07  X  10* 

. .    f  At  normal  \ 
\  pressure      J 

1.00X10* 

14.7 

.M 


24t2.  Rigidity. — If  a  cylindrical  rod  or  wire  is  twisted  about 
its  axis  without  change  of  length  it  may  be  imagined  divided 

into  sections  of  equal  thickness,  in  each  of 
which  there  has  been  no  change  in  volwne 
but  simply  a  distortion  of  the  little  elements 
of  which  it  may  be  conceived  as  made  up. 

Take  such  a  little  block  as  that  represented 
in  figure  134.  If  the  base  CD  is  firmly  fixed, 
a  force  F  applied  to  the  upper  surface  will 
strain  it  into  the  position  A'B'^  just  as  a  thick  book  lying  on 
a  table  may  be  pushed  out  of  shape  by  force  applied  to  the  upper 
cover.  The  strain  in  this  case  is  a  piu*e  distortion  without 
any  change  in  volume  and  is  called  a  shear,  and  the  forces 
bringing  it  about  constitute  a  shearing  stress.  The  strain  is 
measured  by  the  ratio  of  the  displacement  A  A'  or  a;  to  the  height 
hf  while  the  stress  is  the  force  applied  per  unit  area;  or  if  £1  is  the 

area  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  block  the  stress  is  ^     The 

rigidity  n,  or  elastic  resistance  to  distortion,  may  therefore  be 
expressed  thus: 


Rigidity  =  n 


o  =  stress 
•jT  =  strain 


Fh 

Sx 


(1) 


In  case  of  a  wire  clamped  at  one  end  and  twisted  at  the  other, 
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it  may  be  mathematically  demouatrated  that  the  moment  of 
the  force  of  toraioD  T  ia  expressed  by  the  formula 

where  n  ia  the  coefficient  of  rigidity  of  the  substance  of  which 
the  wire  is  made,  r  is  the  radius  of  its  cross  section,  and  I  its 
length,  while  a  is  the  angle  (in  radians)  through  which  it  is 
twisted. 

By  measuring  the  moment  of  force  required  to  twist  a  given 
wire  through  a  measured  angle,  the  coefficient  of  rigidity  of  the 
substance  of  which  the  wire  is  made  may  be  determined  by  the 
use  of  this  formula. 

Steel 82  X  101°  dynes  per  sq.  cm.,  12.0  X  10<lbs.  per  aq.  inch. 

Brass 38X10"      "       "    "     "'       6.5  X 10*   "     

Glass 24X10"      "       "    "     "       3.5  X  10*   "     "    "      " 

243.  Toiiiig*a  ModiiIu§. — When  a  rod  or  wire  is  stretched  by  a 
weight  the  elongation  is  very  nearly  proportional  to  the  stretch- 
ing force,  and  exactly  proportional  to  the  length  of  the  wire. 
In  this  case  the  stress  is  the  force  per  unit  cross  section  and  the 
corresponding  strain  is  the  elongation  per  unit  length.  The 
elasticity  of  stretch  for  the  substance  of  which  the  wire  is  made, 
or  Fount's  itw&uLut,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  may  be  represented 
by  Y  and  ia  determined  by  the  ratio 

V    i "  ^''"^    n 

--.  =  stram 

where  F  represeDtB  the  stretching  force,  e  the  elongation  of  the 
wire,  /  its  length,  and  8  its  cross  section. 

fount's  Modtdat 

Copper 12  X  10"  dynea  per  sq.  cm.,  17  X  10'  Iba.  per  sq.  inch. 

Braaa 11X10"      "'       "    "     "      16  X  10*  "      "    '"      " 

Iron 19X10"      '     '*      27X10'"      "    "      " 

Steel M  X  10"      "       "    "     "      32X10'"      "    "      " 

244.  Beuns. — When  a  floor  beam  sags  under  a  load  the  upper 
part  is  'compnased  and  the  lower  part  stretched.     But  the  r^ 
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sistance  to  longitudinal* stretching  or  compression  is  measured 
by  Young's  modulus,  so  that  the  stiffness  of  a  beam  is  proportioDal 
to  the  modulus  of  elasticity  of  the  material  of  which  it  is  made. 
In  case  of  a  beam  supported  at  both  ends  and  loaded  at  the 
middle,  the  sag  or  deflection  y  at  the  middle  is  expressed  by  the 
formula 

where  I  is  the  length  of  the  beam,  &  is  its  breadth,  and  h  its 
height,  F  is  the  load,  and  Y  is  Young's  modulus  for  the  material 
of  the  beam. 

From  this  it  appears  that  a  beam  having  twice  the  breadth 
of  another  would  sag  half  as  much,  other  things  being  equal, 
while  if  its  depth  were  twice  that  of  the  other  it  would  only  sag 
one-eighth  as  much.  For  this  reason  floor  beams  are  placed  on 
edge,  the  breadth  having  but  little  influence  on  the  stiffness 
compared  with  the  depth. 

245.  Viscosity. — When  a  soUd  is  strained  beyond  its  elastic 
limit  the  strain  may  go  on  increasing  indefinitely  at  a  rate  which 
depends  on  the  stress  to  which  it  is  subjected.  Most  metals 
show  a  viscosity  of  this  kind  when  the  distorting  force  is  great 
enough,  as  seen  in  wire  drawing  and  in  the  making  of  lead  pipe. 
A  strip  of  lead  when  stretched  with  a  moderate  weight  will  con- 
tinue slowly  elongating  year  after  year.  A  glass  fiber  fastened 
at  one  end  and  having  a  small  twisting  force  applied  at  the  other 
will  twist  more  and  more  as  times  goes  on. 

But  when  a  substance  yields  continuously  in  this  way  to  the 
very  smallest  forces,  as  in  case  of  tar,  pitch,  or  syrup,  it  is  said 
to  be  a  mscous  fluid.  In  such  a  fluid  one  layer  slides  over  an- 
other with  a  velocity  which  depends  on  the  stress  and  on  the  vis- 
cosity, the  slower  the  motion  for  a  given  stress  the  more  viscous 
the  substance  is  said  to  be. 

Viscosity  may  be  considered  a  kind  of  internal  friction  be- 
tween contiguous  layers,  and  the  energy  spent  in  overcoming  it 
appears  as  heat. 

All  known  liquids  and  even  gases  are  more  or  less  viscous, 
and  in  consequence  energy  is  spent  in  heat  and  there  is  loss  of 
pressure  (§224)  whenever  a  fluid  flows  through  a  long  pipe. 
The  outer  layers  next  the  wall  of  the  pipe  are  nearly  stationaiy 
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in  8ucb  a  case,  while  the  velocity  of  flow  increases  toward  the 
center  or  axis  of  the  streani. 

The  uselulness  of  a  lubricating  oil  depends,  among  other 
things,  upon  its  viscosity.  If  not  viscous  enough  it  will  be 
squeezed  out  of  the  bearing,  while  if  too  viscous  it  will  ofifer  need- 
less resistance  to  the  motion. 

The  viscosity  of  a  fluid  may  be  detennined  from  the  time  re- 
quired for  a  given  quantity  to  escape  through  a  long  tube  of  small 
diameter,  or  it  may  be  found  by  an  apparatus  called  a  viscosi- 
meter  in  which  a  long  inner  cylinder  is  supported  by  a  torsion  wire 
in  the  axis  of  an  outer  cylindrical  tube  which  can  be  rotated. 
The  space  between  the  two  tubes  is  filled  with  the  oil  or  other 
liquid  to  be  tested  and  the  torsion  effect  on  the  inner  cylinder  is 
measured  when  the  outer  one  is  turning  at  a  constant  rate  of 
speed. 

The  viscosity  of  a  substance  depends  on  its  temperature,  and 
it  is  noteworthy  that  heating  a  liquid  makes  il  leas  viscous,  while 
the  opposite  is  true  of  gases. 

246.  EneiKT  Absorbed  by  Viscosity.— The  abBorpticm  of  energy 
through  viacoflity  ia  well  shown  by  the  following  experiment,  due  to  Lord 
Kelvin  (Sir  Wm.  Thomson). 

Take  two  eggs,  one  raw  and  one  hard-boiled,  and  suspend  each  like  a  tor- 
sion pendulum  by  means  of  a  fine  wire  attached  to  a  wire  sling  enclosing  the 
egg,  the  long  axes  of  the  eggs  being  vertical;  then  give  each  egg  a  turn  or  two 
and  let  it  go.  The  boiled  egg  will  continue  oscillating  iot  a  long  time,  while 
the  raw  egg  will  almoat  immediately  come  to  rest.  The  oscillating  motion 
of  the  shell  is  so  rapid  that  the  inner  layers  of  the  raw  egg  slip  on  the  outer 
ones  by  their  inertia,  and  the  internal  friction  or  viscosity  of  the  egg  causes 
the  energy  of  vibration  to  be  lost  in  heat, 

I'his  principle  hu  been  applied  by  Lord  Kelvin  to  prevent  the  violent 
swinging  of  a  mariner's  compass,  due  to  the  motion  of  the  ship.  The  com- 
pass box,  hung  on  gimbals  so  that  it  can  swing  freely  in  any  direction,  is 
made  with  a  double  bottom,  and  the  space  between  the  two  bottoms  m  partly 
filled  with  a  viscous  liquid,  such  as  glycerin.  After  any  disturbance  the 
glycerin  flowing  botween  the  two  surfaces  of  the  box  transforms  the  energy  of 
motion  into  hut,  and  the  box  ia  promptly  brought  to  rest. 


Diffusion  and  Solution 

S47.  DUrtulon. — If  a  strong  solution  of  copper  sulphate  is 
introduced  by  a  tube  into  the  bottom  of  a  tall  vessel  contaiuinf^ 
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pure  water,  the  denser  blue  solution  will  at  first  be  sharply  sepa- 
rated from  the  clear  water  above.  By  degrees  the  sulphate  will 
be  seen  to  steal  upward  into  the  water  until  in  time  it  will  be  uni- 
formly diffused  throughout  the  liquid,  just  as  a  gas  expands  and 
fills  a  vessel  in  which  it  is  set  free,  though  diffusion  in  liquids  is 
extremely  slow. 

Stirring  a  mixture  of  two  liquids  increases  the  surface  through 
which  diffusion  takes  place  and  so  greatly  quickens  the  process 
of  complete  mixture.  When  no  diffusion  takes  place  between  the 
liquids  they  will  not  mix. 

248.  Interdlffusion  of  Gases. — Gases  diffuse  into  each  other 
very  freely,  as  shown  by  the  following  experiment.  Two  globes 
are  connected  together,  the  upper  containing  hydrogen  and  the 
lower  carbonic  acid  gas.  In  spite  of  the  density  of  the  carbonic 
acid  being  22  times  that  of  hydrogen,  it  will  diffuse  upward  and  the 
hydrogen  downward  till  finally  a  uniform  mixture  will  fill  both 
vessels.  Each  expands  and  fills  the  whole  space  as  if  it  alone 
were  present. 

249.  Solution  of  Solids  in  Liquids. — When  a  solid  is  placed 
in  a  liquid  a  certain  amount  will  be  dissolved,  after  which  no 
more  will  be  taken  up,  and  the.  liquid  is  said  to  be  saturated. 
The  per  cent,  that  can  be  dissolved  depends  not  only  on  the  sub- 
stance, but  on  the  temperature,  solubility  usually  increasing  with 
rise  in  temperature. 

The  volume  of  the  solution  is  usually  less  than  the  combined 
volumes  of  the  two  constituents  and  the  process  of  dissolving  is 
often  accompanied  by  a  change  in  temperature. 

Solution  of  Liquids  in  Liquids, — Two  liquids  that  diffuse  into 
each  other  may  either  mix  in  any  proportion,  as  in  case  of  water 
and  alcohol,  or  one  may  only  dissolve  a  limited  amount  of  the 
other.  Thus  if  water  and  ether  are  stirred  together  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  10*^0.,  the  mass  will  separate  into  a  lower  layer  of  water 
containing  10  per  cent,  of  ether  and  an  upper  layer  of  ether  con- 
taining 1}4  per  cent,  of  water.  At  10**C.  ether  will  dissolve  any 
amount  of  water  less  than  l^-s  P^i*  cent,  and  Witter  will  dissolve  10 
per  cent,  or  less  of  ether.  As  the  temperature  is  raided  water  will 
dissolve  less  ether,  while  ether  dissolves  more  water, 

250.  Solution  of  Gases  in  Liquids. — Some  liquids,  such  as 
water,  dissolve  all  gases  more  or  less  freely.     When  there  ii 
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simple  solution  without  chemical  union  the  gas  is  absorbed  most 
freely  when  the  liquid  is  cold  and  is  driven  off  when  the  liquid 
is  heated.  Thus  when  water  is  heated  the  absorbed  air  eacapes 
in  bubbles  before  boiling  takes  place. 

The  amount  of  gas  absorbed  by  a  given  liquid  is  proportional  to 
the  pressure.  Soda  water  is  charged  with  carbon  dioxid  gas 
under  pressure,  and  when  the  pressure  is  relieved  the  gas  escapes 
in  bubbles,  causing  effervescence. 

The  power  of  water  to  absorb  various  gases  is  shown  in  the 
following  table,  the  figures  giving  the  volume  of  gas  at  one  atmos- 
phere pressure  absorbed  by  unit  volume  of  water. 


AbaorpHon  of  Oaae*  i 


Water 


0— 

At  (PC. 

AtlS'C. 

0.049 
0.021 
0.023 
1.79 
1140.00 

0.030 
0.019 
0.015 
1.00 
756.00 

Nitrogen 

Carbonic  acid  gu... 
Ammonia 

201.  Absorption  of  Gases  In  Solids. — Certain  porous  solids 
have  a  great  power  of  absorbing  gases.  Boxwood  charcoal  will 
absorb  90  times  its  volume  of  ammonia  and  35  volumes  of  car- 
bonic acid  gas.  This  absorption  seems  to  be  due  to  the  conden- 
sation of  a  layer  of  gas  on  the  surface  of  the  body. 

It  is  by  the  condensation  of  a  surface  film  of  gas  over  a  body 
that  the  so-called  Moser's  breath  figures  are  explained.  If  an 
engraved  die  lie  for  some  time  on  a  poUshed  plate  of  metal  or 
glass,  on  removing  the  die  and  breathing  on  the  plate  the  engraved 
image  is  seen. 

Platinum  in  the  porous  state,  known  as  spongy  platinum, 
absorbs  hydrogen  gas  so  powerfully  that  if  placed  in  an  escaping 
jet  of  hydrogen  the  heat  developed  by  the  condensation  ia  suEB- 
cient  to  ignite  the  jet. 

There  is  what  seems  to  be  a  true  solution  of  gases  in  some  solids 
discovered  by  Graham  and  called  by  him  occlusion.  By  heating 
iron  wire  and  then  allowing  it  to  cool  in  an  atmosphere  of  hy- 
drogen, it  wsB  found  that  it  occluded  0.44  times  its  volume  of  the 
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one  as  in  the  other,  jiut  as  equal  volumes  of  different  gases  at  the  same 
temperature  and  preraure  contain  equal  numberrof  molecules  (Avogadro's 

Capillabitt  and  Sort  ace  I^nbion 

254.  CiH>Ularltr. — Under  this  head  are  grouped  a  number 
of  phenomena  depending  on  the  force  of  cohesion  at  liquid  sur- 
facea.  Some  of  these  are  the  upward  curvature  of  the  surface  of 
water  where  it  meets  the  side  of  a  glass  vessel,  the  clinging  together 
of  light  bodies  floating  on  the  surface  of  water,  the  forms  of  drops 
and  bubbles,  and  the  rise  of  liquids  in  fine  hair-Uke  or  capillary 
tubes.     (Latin  Capillus,  a  hair.) 

To  understand  these  phenomena  we  must  first  examine  how  the 
conditions  at  the  surface  of  aliquid  differ  from  those  in  its  interior. 

255.  Surface  Tetulon. — If  a  mass  of  oUve  oil  is  floated  in  s 
mixture  of  alcohol  and  water  of  the  same  density  as  the  oil,  it  will 
gather  itself  up  into  a  spherical  ball.  Draw  it 
out  by  means  of  a  glass  rod  into  any  long  or 
irregular  shape,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  left  to 
itself  it  returns  to  its  spherical  form,  exactly  as 
if  covered  with  an  elastic  skin.  When  a  camel's- 
hiiir  brush  is  immersed  in  water  the  bristles 
stand  apart  as  freely  as  in  air,  but  when  it  is 
withdrawn  they  cling  together  by  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  surrounding  water  surface.  Wet 
threads  cling  together  when  drawn  out  of  water. 
So  ulso  a  drop  of  mercury  resting  on  a  table  is 
drawn  up  into  a  smooth  rounded  mass  by  the-  Fio-  138.— Water 
contraction  of  the  surface,  in  spite  of  the 
weight  of  the  mercury  which  tends  to  flatten  it  out. 

256.  Cause  of  Surface  Tenstou. — That  the  particles  of  a 
liquid  attract  each  other  and  are  held  together  by  a  strong  force 
of  cohesion  may  be  shown  by  the  water  hamTtier,  which  is  a  bent 
tabe  (Fig.  136)  partly  filled  mth  water  from  which  the  air  has  all 
been  boiled  out,  the  tube  having  been  sealed  up  while  boiling  so 
that  it  contains  simply  water  and  its  vapor  with  scarcely  any  air. 
The  absence  of  air  causes  the  water  to  strike  the  end  of  the  tube 
with  a  sharp  metfUlic  click  when  it  is  shaken,  hence  its  name.  If 
the  water  is  all  .run  into  one  arm  of  the  tube,  completely  filling  it, 
and  is  jarred  into  good  contact  with  the  sides  of  the  tube,  it  ma>{ 
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then  be  held  in  the  position  shown  in  the  figure  and  the  water  will 
remain  in  the  full  arm  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  pressure  of  the 
vapor  in  the  other  branch  is  quite  insufficient  to  sustain  the  column 
.of  water;  for  if  a  slight  jar  is  given  to  the  tube,  the  liquid  sinks  to 
the  same  level  in  each  branch.  In  this  case  the  column  of  water 
is  sustained  by  clinging  to  the  walls  of  the  tube  and  by  the  cohe- 
sion of  one  particle  to  another,  and  it  is  under  negative  pre9- 
8ure  or  tension  as  much  as  is  a  rope  supporting  a  ¥^ight. 

But  this  force  of  cohesion  can  be  de- 
tected only  between  particles  that  are 
exceedingly  close  together. 
r  The  small  distance  within  which  all 
those  particles  lie  that  have  any  sensi- 
ble attraction  for  a  given  particle  may 
be  called  the  radius  of  the  sphere  of  molecular  attraction.  If  the 
spheres  of  action  are  represented  by  the  circles  sboxj^tA  and  jB,  it  is 
clear  that  the  particle  at  A  is  in  equilibrium,  so  far  as  the  cohesive 
forces  are  concerned,  being  equally  drawn  in  all  directions,  while  B, 
which  is  nearer  to  the  surface  than  the  radius  of  the  sphere  of 
action,  has  the  downward  attraction  of  liquid  below  the  line  ab 
balanced  only  by  the  upward  attraction  of  the  medium  above  the 
liquid  surface.  If  the  latter  is  a  free  surface  with  air  or  vapor 
above,  the  downward  attraction  will 
be  in  excess  and  the  tendency  is  to 
drag  particles  away  from  the  sur- 
face and  into  the  interior  of  the 
liquid.  In  consequence  of  this  the 
surface  tends  to  contract.  If  the 
upper  surface  of  the  liquid  were  in  contact  with  a  substance  whose 
attraction  for  the  particle  B  was  greater  than  that  of  the  liquid 
below  ab,  the  upward  attraction  would  be  in  excess  and  the 
surface  would  tend  to  enlarge.  Thus  a  drop  of  oil  on  a  clean 
glass  plate  will  spread  out  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  glass. 

Some  idea  of  the  size  of  the  spheres  of  attraction  may  be  formed 
from  the  study  of  soap  films. 

Let  figure  138  represent  a  section  of  a  soap  film  in  which  the 
circles  indicate  the  spheres  of  attraction.  Particles  in  the  middle 
of  the  film,  between  the  two  dotted  lines,  are  farther  from  the 
surface  than  the  radius  of  the  sphere  of  action,  and  no  change  in 
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t)ic  contractile  force  of  the  film  is  to  be  expected  so  long  as  the  two 
surfaces  are  thus  comparatively  independent  of  each  other,  but  if 
the  film  is  made  thinner  than  the  diameter  of  the  sphere  of  action 
a  change  in  the  tension  of  the  film  is  to  be  expected.  Such  a 
change — a  sudden  decrease  in  tension — is  observed  when  the 
thickness  of  a  soap  film  is  about  100  millionths  of  a  millimeter, 
indicating  that  the  radius  of  the  sphere  of  action  in  the  soap 
solution  is  about  50  millionths  of  a  millimeter. 

257.  Measm«  of  Surface  Tension. — The  surface  tension  of  a 
liquid  is  the  force  with  vhich  the  Burface  on  one  side  of  a  line 
one  centimeter  long  puUs  against  that  on  the  other  side  of  the  line. 
Thus  it  is  the  contractile  force  which  a  square  centimeter  of 
surface  (Fig.  139)  exerts  on  each  of  its  bounding  sides.  In  the 
diagram  the  arrows  marked  T  indicate  the  outward  forces  due  to 
the  tension  of  the  surrounding  surface  required  to  . 
balance  the  contractile  force  of  the  surface  inside  'V^ 
the  square. 

358.  Surface  Boeisy. — If  a  strip  of  surface  one 
centimeter  wide  is  made  one  centimeter  longer  than 
at  first,  the  work  done  is  measured  by  the  contractile 
force  or  surface  tension  T  multiphed  by  the  distance  that  it  is  drawn 
out.  Thus  if  it  is  drawn  out  one  centimeter,  increasing  the  area 
of  the  surface  by  one  square  centimeter,  the  work  expended  is 
T  ergs.  This  work  is  stored  up  as  energy  of  the  surface  and  is 
expended  when  the  surface  contracts.  Partidee  of  liquid  near 
the  surface  have  thus  more  energy  than  particles  in  the  interior, 
and  the  increase  in  energy  in  ergs  per  square  centimeter  of  sur- 
face is  numerically  the  same  as  the  surface  tension  in  dynes  per 
linear  centimeter. 

The  following  table  gives  some  values  of  surface  tensions  at 
20°C. 

Surface  Tentions  in  Dspies  per  Centimeter 


S>M>»« 

.„ 

w.t^ 

M.„u^ 

73.5 
539.0 
34.3 
24.5 
17.6 

412 

Memry 

<MiveoU 

Aloohol 

412.0 
20.e 

335 
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The  tensions  just  given  are  for  the  interface  between  the  sub- 
stance at  the  top  of  the  colunm  and  the  one  at  the  side. 

259.  Variations  of  Surface  Tension. — ^The  surface  tension  of  a 
liquid  depends  on  temperature,  in  general  being  less  with  higher 
temperatures;  it  is  also  in  case  of  water  greatly  affected  by  im- 
purities. Pour  a  little  water  into  a  flat-bottomed  porcelain  tray, 
but  not  quite  enough  to  cover  the  bottom.  If  a  few  drops  of 
alcohol  are  added  at  any  point,  the  water  will  rush  away  from  that 
spot  in  every  direction  leaving  the  porcelain  surface  bare.  If  a 
drop  of  ether  or  alcohol  is  held  near  the  siurface  of  clean  water  on 
which  lies  some  lyoopodium  powder,  this  will  be  dragged  away 
from  near  the  drop.  The  surface  tension  of  the  liquid  is  weak- 
ened by  alcohol  and  even  by  the  vapor  of  alcohol  or  ether  and  the 
surrounding  uncontaminated  liquid  with  its  greater  surf  ace  tension 
contracts  and  draws  the  other  after  it.  In  the  same  way  are  to  be 
explained  the  lively  movements  that  are  noticed  when  minute 
fragments  of  camphor  are  dropped  on  clean  water.  ^The  surface 
tension  is  weakened  by  the  impurity  at  the  first  point  of  contact 
and  as  the  liquid  is  drawn  away  from  that  point  the^jsanx^or 

alsn  moyeaj^  leaving  a  trail  of  contaminated 

/^^l''^\^       surface  behind  it.  I 

/j>^_J^^_^\         260.  Pressure  Due  to  Surface  Tension. — 

flr^>^§rjj^6  The  contractile  force  of  a  curved  surface  pro- 

Y  yt       \    I     duces  a  pressure  inward  on  the  concave  side. 

x.,^  j  Jy       Let  the  figure  represent  a  drop  of  water  which 

YiQ.  140.  we  may  imagine  free  from  gravity.     It  will  at 

once  assume  a  truly  spherical  form  and  the 
liquid  will  be  under  pressure  in  consequence  of  the  tension  of  the 
surface. 

To  determine  the  amount  of  this  pressure  consider  the  drop  as 
in  two  halves  separated  by  the  plane  a6.  All  around  the  circum- 
ference of  this  section  the  surface  tension  is  pulling  the  two  halves 
together.  The  amount  of  this  force  will  be  27rrT  if  r  is  the 
radius  of  the  drop  and  T  the  tension. 

But  this  force  is  balanced  by  the  pressiu^e-  of  one-half  of  the 
drop  against  the  other.  Calling  p  the  pressure  per  square  cen- 
timeter, the  total  pressure  is  Trr'p.  But  since  these  two'  forces 
balance  we  have 

2irrr  =  irr^'p\ 
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and  therefore 

V-  — 

Notice  that  this  pressure  increases  as  the  size  of  the  drop  dimin- 
ishes, and  in  a  water  drop  one-hundredth  of  a  millimeter  in  diame- 
ter it  amounts  to  150  grams  per  square  centimeter. 

This  same  expression  gives  the  pressure^  due  to  siu^ace  tension, 
of  the  air  or  vapor  inade  of  a  bubble  in  a  mass  of  liquid. 

In  a  soap  bubble  then  is  a  thin  film  of  the  soap  solution  having  two  sur- 
laces  to  be  conaidered.  Each  of  these  has  contractile  force  and  consequently 
the  total  presun  inoide  of  the  bubble  is 


where  fi  and  t-|  are  the  radii  of  the  outer  and  inner  surfaces  of  the  bubble, 
respectively.     Sinc«  thew  radii  are  practically  equal,  we  have 


361.  Contact  Angle. — When  a  clean  plate  of  glass  is  dipped 
into  water  the  liquid  rises  in  a  curve 
against  the  glass.  The  free  surface  of 
the  water  is  here  enlarged  in  spite  of 
its  contractile  force  by  the  expanding 
force  of  the  surface  of  contact  between 
the  water  and  glass. 

This  expanding  force  or  negative 
tension  is  due  to  the  great  attraction 
between  the  mtter  and  glass,  as  ex-  ""  ""*"" 

plained  in  paragraph  256.  Let  E  represent  the  amount  of  this 
expansive  force  or  negative  tension  of  the  surface  between  water 
and  glass,  and  let  T  represent  the  tension  of  the  water  surface. 
Then  it  is  clear  that  the  liquid  will  rise  until  the  upward  and 
downward  forces  are  in  equilibrium;  that  is,  until  E  =  T  cos  x. 

The  particular  angle  x  at  which  equilibrium  takes  place  is 
known  as  the  contact  angle  for  the  two  substances  involved.  In 
case  of  kerosene  oil  and  glass  E  seems  to  be  greater  than  T,  and 
hence  there  can  be  no  equilibrium,  the  angle  x  becomes  0°,  and 
still  the  edge  of  the  oil  creeps  up.  It  is  in  this  way  that  a  film  of 
oil  spreads  orer.tbe  whole  surface  of  a  glass  lamp. 
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The  case  of  mercury  and  glass  is  different,  the  merouiy  carves 
down  instead  of  up  at  the  line  of  contact  and  the  angle  x  is  about 
140^,  indicating  that  the  surface  between  mercury  and  glass  has  a 
positive  tension,  or  contractile  force. 

262.  Rise  In  Capillary  Tubes. — If  a  large  ^ass  tube,  say,  2 
in.  in  diameter,  is  introduced  into  water,  the  water  rises 
around  the  edge  on  the  inside  until  the  weight  of  the  water  raised 
above  the  original  level  is  just  equal  to  the  total  upward  pull  of 
the  contracting  siu*face.  This  upward  pull  is  equal  to  the  tension 
per  unit  length  multiplied  by  the  inner  circumference  of  the  tube 
or  2irr  T,  where  r  is  the  radius  of  the  tube  and  T  the  surface  tension. 
If  small  tubes  are  taken  the  weight  of  liquid  required  to  balance 
this  force  cannot  be  secured  without  raising  even  the  middle  of  the 
liquid  above  the  original  level,  and  the  smaller  the  tube  the 

greater  the  height  to  which  the  liquid  will 
rise.  Let  h  represent  the  average  height  of 
the  column,  then  r^h  =  the  volume  of  liquid 
raised;  and  if  d  is  its  density,  its  weight  in 
grams  will  be  r^hd  and  its^  weight  in  dynes 
r^whdgy  and  this  is  equal  to  the  sustaining 
force  2irrT. 

2TrT  =  r^hdg, 


2r 


h< 


^ 


h  - 


2T 

rdg 


Fio.  142.— Rise  in  capil- 
lary tube. 


Hence  the  height  to  whidi  liquid  rises  in 
a  capillary  tube  varies  inversely  as  the 
radius  of  the  tube,  a  relation  known  as  Jurin's  law. 

Of  course  if  the  contact  angle  is  not  zero,  we  must  write 
r  cos  X  in  the  above  formula  instead  of  T. 

The  pressure  within  the  liquid  in  a  capillary  tube  is  less  than 
the  atmospheric  pressure  at  all  points  above  the  level  surface  of 
the  liquid  in  the  open  vessel,  decreasing  accordir:t;  to  the  hy- 
drostatic law,  toward  the  top.  The  curved -surface  at  the  top 
exerts  a  back  pressure  against  the  atmosphere  (>qual  to  the  pres- 
sure of  a  column  of  liquid  of  the  height  h. 

Ttie  height  ai  which  a  liquid  will  stand  in  a  capillai^  lube  %8 
independent  of  its  shape,  depending  only  on  the  size  of  tre  hA$  Ct 
the  point  where  the  curved  surface  or  meniscus  standi 
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A  liquid  cannot  rise  and  overflow  the  top  of  a  capillary  tube, 
however  short  it  may  be,  for  as  it  reaches  the  top  the  curvature  of 
the  surface  changes,  becoming  less  until  its  upward  pressure  is 
just  balanced  by  the  column  of  liquid  below. 

The  rise  of  oil  in  lamp  wicks  and  of  sap  in  vegetable  fibers  are 
familiar  instances  of  capillary  action. 

263.  Depression  of  Liquids  In  Tubes. — In  cases  where  the 
contact  angle  is  greater  than  90^,  as  between  mercury  and  glass, 
the  surface  of  the  liquid  is  rounded  upward  in  a  small  tube  and 
the  level  of  the  liquid  is  depressed.  In  this  case  the  surface 
being  concave  downward  produces  a  downward  pressure.  Thus 
in  a  barometer  the  mercury  column  stands  lower  than  it  would 
normally  do  unless  the  tube  is  so  large  that  the  center  of  the 
colunm  is  sensibly  flat.     (See  §192.) 

264.  Effect  of  Curratore  of  Surface. — In  a  conical  tube  a 
drop  of  water  will  be  concave  outward  at  both  ends,  but  since  the 
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Fig.  143. 


DROP  Of  WATER  IN  TUM 
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smaller  surface  lias  the  smaller  radius  of  curvature,  it  will  exert 
the  greater  pressure  against  the  air  and  the  drop  will  move  toward 
the  small  end  of  the  tube,  while  a  drop  of  mercury  which  rounds 
outward  at  bot^  ends  will  bei  driven  toward  the  larger  end  (Fig. 
143).  Ck)nsequently  a  drop  of  mercury  will  be  in  stable  equili- 
brium at  a  widening  in  a  narrow  tube,  while  a  drop  of  water  will 
seek  the  narrowest  point  (Fig.  144). 

If  a  capillaiy  tube  is  connected  at  the  bottom  with  a  larger 
vessel  of  water  (Fig.  145),  when  the  water  in  the  large  vessel  is  at 
A,  level  with  the  top  of  the  capillary  tube,  the  surface  of  the 
water  at  £  is  flat.  If  the  level  is  raised  to  B  in  the  large  vessel, 
the  surface  at  the  end  of  the  capillary  tube  will  round  up,  taking 
exactly  the  curvature  necessary  to  balance  the  hydrostatic  pres- 
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8ure  due  .to  the  height  of  B  above  E,  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
level  is  lowered  to  C  the  surface  at  E  will  become  concave  with  a 
curvature  that  will  give  an  upward  pressure  equal  to  that  of  a 
column  of  water  from  A  to  C 

When  a  narrow  glass  tube  is  dipped  in  water  and  withdrawn  a 
short  colunm  of  water  will  be  held  in  the  lower  end,  the  lower  ccn- 
vex  surface  acting  together  with  the  upper  concave  one  to  sup- 
port the  liquid. 

265.  Small  Floating  Bodies. — When  a  floating  body  is  wel 
by  a  liquid,  the  liquid  rises  around  it  and  drags  it  down  by  the 
weight  of  this  raised  mass.  So  a  hydrometer  with  a  glass  stem 
around  which  the  liquid  rises  will  sink  lower  than  it  otherwise 
would. 

Around  bodies  which  are  not  wetted  the  liquid  curves  down, 
and  consequently  the  body  is  buoyed  up  by  the  weight  of  the 

liquid  displaced  in  consequence  of  the  curva- 
ture.   For  instance,  if  a  clean  needle  is  laid 
""^^"^"^^^         carefully  on  water  it  will  float.    The  liquid  is 
°'      *  bent  down  where  it  meets  the    needle  and 

therefore  the  volume  of  water  displaced  is  much  greater  than  the 
volume  of  the  needle  itself  and  so  the  weight  of  the  displaced 
water  may  be  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  needle. 

266.  Attraction  and  Repulsion. — When  the  liquid  risea  around 
floating  bodies  they  are  drawn  together  as  soon  as  they  are  near 
enough  for  the  curvature  of  the  surface  due  to  one  to  affect  the 
other.  Notice  how  small  floating  pieces  of  wood  or  cork  cling 
together  as  soon  as  they  are  wet,  so  also  bubbles  in  a  cnp  of  cocoa 
cling  together,  and  are  also  drawn  to  the  sides  of  the  cup  where  the 
surface  curves  up. 

If  the  cup  is  filled  to  the  brim  and  enough  added  to  make  the 
surface  curve  down  slightly  at  the  edges,  the  bubbles  will  at  once 
rush  away  from  the  edge. 

Bodies  which  are  not  wetted  and  around  which  the  surface 
curves  down  are  also  drawn  together,  but  are  driven  away  from 
bodies  around  which  the  surface  curves  up. 

267.  Explanation  of  Attraction  of  Floating  Bodles.-r-When  two 
small  floating  objects  are  both  wetted  the  liquid  rises  higher  be- 
tween them  than  it  does  on  the  outside,  as  shown  in  the  upper  part 
of  figure  148,  and  since  the  pressure  at  any  point  in  the  liquid 
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tkigher  than  the  level  surface  ia  leea  than  the  atmospheric  pressure, 
the  pressure  on  the  outside  is  greater  and  they  are  forced  together. 

In  the  second  case  the  hquid  stands  higher  around  the  floating 
txMJies  on  the  outside  than  it  does  between  them,  and  since  the 
pressure  in  the  liquid  at  points  below  the  level  surface  is  greater 
than  the  atmospheric  pressure,  th^  are  piished  toward  each 
Dther  in  this  case  also. 

But  when  the  liquid  wets  one  and  not  the  other, 
the  surface  ia  lowered  on  the  inside  of  the  wetted 
one  and  raised  on  the  inside  of  the  other  so  that        ^-^  ^^ 
in  each  case  the  pressure  on  the  inside  is  greater  ^^^tj-gj^^' 
than  on  the  outside  and  the  two  are  urged  apart.         Tweimr 

268.  Soap     Films. — Some    most    interesting       /'~\/~\ 
illustrations  of  surface  tension  are  found  in  the  ^^^^^^ 
phenomena  of  soap  films.     When  a  loop  of  thread 
is  laid  on  a  soap  film  formed  in  a  wire  ring  and 
the  film  is  broken  inside  the  loop,  the  latter  will  be  drawn  into  an 
exact  circle,  for  it  is  pulled  equally  in  every  direction  by  the  con- 
tracting film.     And  this  circular  loop  may  be  moved  from  one 
part  of  the  film  to  another  without  changing  shape,  showing  that 
the  tension  does  not  depend  on  the  width  of  the  film. 


Fia.  14B. — ^Loop  Id 


Fia.  160. — Cylindrical  bubble. 


If  wire  frames  forming  the  outlines  of  cube,  tetrahedron,  or 
cylinder  are  dipped  into  a  soap  solution  and  then  carefully  with- 
drawn,  synunetrical  figures  of  great  beauty  are  formed  by  the 

By  blowing  a  bubUe  between  two  rings  and  then  drawing  the 
rings  apart  until  it  becomes  cylindrical,  the  ends  will  be  seen 
to  bulge  out,  showing  that  the  air  within  is  under  presauce,  «&d 
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the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  spherical  ends  will  be  found  to  be 
twice  that  of  the  cylindrical  surface.     Why  is  this? 

269.  Equllibriam  of  Cylindrical  Film  and  FOrmatloii  of  Drops.— 
If  such  a  cylindrical  film  is  short  relative  to  its  length,  it  is  in  stable 
equilibrium;  but  if  it  is  longer  than  its  circumferenoe>  it  is  un- 
stable and  will  collapse  at  one  end  and  bulge  out  at  the  other 
because  by  so  doing  the  smf  ace  will  become  smaller.  This  will 
result  in  its  breaking  into  two  bubbles,  a  large  and  a  small  one 
(Fig.  151),  with  a  very  small  one  between  them;  a  result  which  is 
of  interest,  because  it  illustrates  why  a  thin  jet  of  water  breaks 
up  into  drops.  Imagine  a  thin  cylindrical  jet  escaping  from  a 
vessel  of  water.    It  is  under  pressure  sidewise  from  the  contrac- 


1^         ~r 

Fio.  151. — Breaking  of  unstable 
cylindrical  bubble. 


Fio.  152.— Jet  brettking 
into  drops. 


tile  force  of  the  surface,  but  since  it  is  long  enough  to  be  unstable 
it  yields,  becoming  first  undulatory,  as  shown  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  figure,  then  finally  breaking  up  into  alternate  big  and  little 
drops  which  are  elongated  when  first  separated  and  vibrate  firom 
this  to  the  flattened  form,  finally  settling  down  to  spherical  shape. 
These  details  were  first  made  out  by  Savart;  they  may  best  be 
studied  from  photographs  made  when  the  stream  is  instantane- 
ously illuminated  by  an  electric  spark. 


Problems 

1.  Find  the  diameter  of  a  drop  of  water  in  which  the  pressuy^  Ir  twioe  the 
atmospheric  pressure  on  its  surface,  taking  surface  tension  o/  water  aa  74 
dynes  per  cm. 
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S.  Two  flat  glus  plates,  10  X  10  cm.,  placed  face  to  face  in  a  vertical  posi- 
tion and  separated  only  by  bits  of  tinfoil,  have  the  tower  edges  immersed 
in  water  which  rises  and  fills  the  apace  between  the  plates.  Find  how 
much  less  the  average  pressure  is  between  the  plates  than  on  the  outside 
and  thence  find  the  force  with  which  they  are  pressed  together. 

3.  In  case  of  a  soap  bubble  5  cm.  in  diameter,  how  much  greater  is  the  pres- 
sure within  the  bubble  than  without?  Take  surface  tenuon  70  dynes 
per  cm.     Give  answer  in  dynes  and  also  in.grams  per  sq.  cm. 

4.  A  glass  hydrometer  having  a  stem  8  mm.  in  diameter  floats  in  water. 
With  what  force  due  to  surface  tension  of  water  wetting  ite  stem  is  it 
pulled  downwatd  ? 

8.  How  much  deeper  will  the  hydrometer  in  the  last  problem  sink  than  if  it 
had  floated  in  a  liquid  of  the  same  density  that  did  not  rise  on  its  Btemf 

Ana.  3.8  mm. 

Kinetic  Theory 

370.  Klnetle  Theorr  of  Gases. — It  was  shown  by  Daniel 
Bernoulli  (1700-1782)  that  the  pressure  of  a  gas  could  be  best 
explained  as  due  to  the  impacts  of  its  molecules  against  each 
other  and  the  walls  of  the  vessel.  In  recent  years  Clausius  and 
Maxwell  especially  have  developed  this  theory,  showing  that  the 
characteristic  properties  of  gases  are  in  harmony  with  it,  and  it 
is  now  generally  accepted  as  giving  a  true  conception  of  their 
structure. 

In  this  theory  it  is  assumed  that  the  molecules  of  gas  are 
constantly  striking  agiunst  each  other  or  the  walls  of  the  vessel 
and  rebounding.  When  two  molecules  approach  each  other,  at  a 
certain  distance  they  experience  a  repulsive  force  which  increases 
as  they  come  nearer  until  further  approach  is  stopi>ed  by  the  force 
and  they  are  repelled  apart  or  rebound.  The  distance  between 
their  centers  when  they  are  nearest  together  and  about  to  re- 
bound is  called  the  diameter  of  the  molecule.  The  molecule 
on  rebounding  soon  gets  out  of  the  influence  of  the  other  and 
then  flies  in  a  atraight  line  until  it  meets  another  from  which  it 
rebounds,  either  directly  or  glancing  off  sidewise,  changing  both 
its  own  motion  and  that  of  the  molecule  against  which  it  strikes, 
and  so  it  continues  its  path  zig-zagging  about.  The  average 
distance  that  a  molecule  travels  between  two  successive  impacts 
is  called  its  aimm  free  path.  The  velocity  of  a  particular  molecule 
is  doubtless  changed  at  every  impact  not  only  in  direction,  but 
in  amount,  sometimes  increased  and  sometimes  diminished,  but 
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there  is  no  loss  of  energy  on  the  whole;  whatever  one  molecuk 
loses  the  one  impacting  against  it  gains.  The  average  kinetic 
energy  of  the  molecule,  and  consequently  its  average  velocity, 
remains  unchanged  unless  energy  is  in  some  way  communicated 
to  the  gas  from  outside. 

271.  Pressure  of  a  Gas. — An  expression  for  the  pressure  of  a 
gas  may  be  deduced  in  an  elementary  way  by  neglecting  the  size 
of  the  molecules  and  their  impacts  against  each  other  and  con- 
sidering each  molecule  as  rebounding  only  from  the  walls  of  the 
vessel.  Imagine  a  cubical  vessel  one  centimet^  each  way,  and 
for  simpUcity  conceive  the  whole  number  of  molecules  N  con- 
tained in  it  to  be  divided  into  three  .equal  groups,  one  group 
rebounding  between  the  sides  AD  and  BC  and  producing  pressure 

against  them,  the  other  groups  being  directed 
against  the  other  pairs  of  sides.  If  y  is  the 
velocity  of  a  molecule,  it  will  strike  against  the 
side  BC  once  every  time  that  it  travels  acrofls 
the  vessel  and  back  again,  a  distance  of  2  cms. 

Fio.  153.         The  number  of  impacts  per  second  of  one  molecule 

V 

against  the  side  BC  will  therefore  be  2"     The  momentum  of 

the  molecule  before  impact  is  mF  toward  the  side,  after  impact 
it  is  mV  in  the  opposite  direction;  the  total  change  in  momentum 

of  the  molecule  in  one  impact  is  2mV  where  m  is  the  mass  of  the 

V  . 
molecule.     But  there  are  s"  impacts  per  second,  so  that  each 

molecule  in  rebounding  from  one  side  experiences  a  change  of 

V 
momentum  per  second  2mV  X  oT^  ^^*  a^d  since  the  whole 

.  .  N 

number  of  molecules  impacting  against  the  side  BC  is  -5-  the  total 

change  in  momentum  produced  by  that  side  in  one  secandia  }^NinV\ 
and  this  is,  therefore,  the  force  against  the  side.  But  since  the 
side  BC  has  unit  area,  the  force  against  it  equals  the  pressure,  hence 

p  =  HNmV^  (1) 

where  p  represents  the  pressure  of  the  gas. 

Now,  the  product  Nm  is  the  total  mass  of  gas  in  one  cubic  centi- 
meter, or  its  density  d,  and  hence: 

1  =  ^^*  (2) 
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Maxv>^'8  Law. — It  has  been  shown  on  mechanical  grounds, 
by  Maxwell  and  others,  that  whea  two  masses  of  gas  are  at 
the  same  tetaperature,  the  average  Unetlc  energy  of  a  molecule 
of  the  one  is  equal  to  the  average  Unetlc  energyof  a  molecule 
of  the  other. 

That  is 

Hm,7i»  =  HmV,*  (3) 

where  mi  and  mj  are  the  masses  of  the  molecules  of  the  two  gases 
and  Vi  and  Vt  are  their  velocities. 

BayU'a  Law. — According  to  the  law  juet  stated  the  kinetic 
energy  of  the  molecules  in  a  mass  of  gas  is  determined  by  its 
temperature,  and  hence  V  changes  only  when  the  temperature 
of  the  gas  changes.  Formula  (3)  above,  then,  is  Ic  agreement 
with  Boyle's  law  and  expresses  the  fact  that  the  pressure  of  a 
gas  is  proportional  to  its  density  when  the  temperature  is  constant. 

This  formula  may  be  used  to  calculate  the  average  molecular 
velocities,  giving  as  follows: 

Mean  Vdocay  0/  MoUcuUa  in  Gate*  al  O'C. 

Hydrogen 1S43  meters  per  sec. 

Nitrogen 492       "        "    " 

Oxygen 461       "       "    " 

C&iboo  dioxide 392       "        "    " 

Avogadro's  Law. — When  two  different  gases  have  the  same 
■pressure  we  have  by  equation  (1) 

i^ATim.V,*  =  HNimtVt*  (4) 

If  the  two  massea  of  gas  are  also  at  the  tame  temper<aure, 
we  have  by  (3) 

Hmir,'  =  HmVt*  (6) 

and  combining  the  two  equations  we  find 

that  is,  the  aumber  of  moteculea  per  cubic  centimeter  is  the  same 
in  all  gates  at  the  lame  temperature  and  pressure.  This  is 
known  as  Avogadro's  law,  and  was  reached  by  him  from  purely 
chemical  considerations. 

272.  MoleeBlar  Magnitudes. — TUs  ntmiber  of  molecules  in  a 
gas  at  one  ateioaphere  pressure  and  O^C.is  found  to  be  26.5  X  10" 


/ 
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per  cubic  centimeteri  or  434  million  million  million  per  cubie 
inch.  Several  different  methods  lead  to  approximately  this  re- 
sult, but  the  most  accurate  determination  is  by  an  electrical 
method  to  be  explained  later  (§614). 

The  mean  free  path  or  average  distance  that  a  molecule  travels 
before  striking  against  another  may  be  deduced  by  the  kinetic 
theory  when  the  viscosity  of  the  gas  is  known. 

Also  by  several  different  lines  of  reasoning  that  cannot  here 
be  discussed  the  effective  diameters  of  gaseous  molecules  have 
been  approximately  determined. 

Molecular  Magnitudes  in  Gases  at  Atmospheric  Pressure  and  (fC. 


Gaa 

Mean  free  path 

Diameter  of  mde- 

eule  in  millionths 

of  a  millimeter 

Number  per  c.c. 

Nitrogen 

Hydrogen 

Carbon  dioxide.  . 

.0000098  mm. 
.0000185  mm. 
.0000068  mm. 

0.28 
0.21 
0.37 

26.6  X10«  X  10«  X10« 

(<           ((           (<          ti 

It          <<           ti         «• 

The  numbers  representing  the  diameters  must  be  regarded 
as  only  approximations  to  the  truth,  but  which  doubtless  ex- 
press the  true  order  of  magnitude,  being  probably  neither  10 
times  too  large  nor  too  small. 

In  case  of  nitrogen  at  atmospheric  pressure  the  mean  free 
path  is  about  13  times  the  diameter  of  the  molecule.  More  than 
one  million  such  molecules  in  a  row  would  be  required  to  make  a 
length  of  1  mm.  Lord  Kelvin  has  estimated  that  if  a  drop  of 
water  were  magnified  to  the  size  of  the  earth,  "the  structure 
of  the  mass  would  then  be  coarser  than  that  of  a  heap  of  fine 
shot;  but  probably  not  so  coarse  as  that  of  a  heap  of  cricket 
balls." 

273.  Brownian  Movement. — The  English  botanist  Brown  in 
1827  on  observing  with  the  microscope  very  fine  particles  held 
in  suspense  in  a  mass  of  water,  discovered  they  were  in  constant 
irregular  motion,  and  the  smaller  the  particle  the  more  lively  was 
the  motion  observed.  It  is  a  spontaneous  motion  that  neva: 
ceaseS;  and  is  believed  to  be  caused  by  the  incessant  motion  of  the 
molecules  of  the  liquid,  which  bombard  the  particle  on  all  sides 
driving  it  hither  and  thither. 
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The  French  physicist  Perrin  has  made  a  careful  study  of  this 
phenomenon  using  an  emulsion  in  water  of  exceedingly  fine 
grains  of  mastic.  He  finds  by  exact  measurement  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  grains  and  the  amount  of  their  motions  that  they 
distribute  themselves  just  as  should  be  expected  from  the  kinetic 
theory,  and  even  deduces  by  inference  from  his  measurements 
the  number  of  molecules  in  a  cubic  centimeter  of  gas  under  stand- 
ard conditions,  finding  30.5  X  10*^,  in  good  agreement  with 
determinations-by  other  methods. 
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WAVE  MOTION  AND  SOUND 


Surface  Waves 

1d74.  Wave  Motion. — The  phenomena  of  wave  motion  are 
perhaps  most  easily  grasped  from  the  study  of  water  waves. 
Looking  upon  a  series  of  waves  coming  across  a  smooth  lake 
from  a  passing  vessel,  we  notice  the  steady  advance  of  a  definite 
form  of  motion,  having  a  velocity  which  is  quite  independent  of 
that  of  the  vessel,  and  carrying  energy,  for  the  water  in  a  wave 
is  in  motion  and  has  kinetic  energy. 

The  water  over  which  the  waves  have  passed  is  left  calm, 
and  if  a  floating  cork  is  observed  it  will  be  seen  to  rise  and  move 
forward  with  the  crest  of  the  wave,  then  sink  and  move  back- 
ward in  the  trough,  repeating  the  motion  with  the  next  wave, 
and  coming  to  rest  in  its  original  position  when  the  disturbance 

has  passed.  The  motion  of  the  cork, 
which  is  that  of  the  water  in  which  it 
lies,  shows  that  the  wave  does  not 
carry  along  with  it  a  mass  of  water, 
but  that  the  motion  and  energy  are 
passed  along  from  one  mass  of  liquid 
to  the  next. 

A  wave  may  be  defined  as  a  form 
or  configuration  of  motion  advancing 
with  a  finite  velocity  through  a  medium. 

By  means  of  waves  energy  is  transmittedj  being  passed  along 
from  one  part  of  a  medium  to  the  next  by  the  interaction  of  adjoin- 
ing parts, 

275.  Origin  of  a  Series  of  Water  Waves. — When  a  stone  is 
dropped  into  a  smooth  pond,  water  is  carried  down  by  the 
motion  of  the  stone,  as  shown  at  A,  figure  154,  and  also  thrust  out 
in  a  ridge  at  B;  beyond  C  the  surface  is  undisturbed.  Then  it 
begins  to  rush  back  toward  A  from  the  surrounding  parts  and 
B  sinks,  at  the  same  time  the  forward  part  of  the  wave  between 
B  and  C  is  urged  forward,  in  part  by  its  forward  momentum 

178 


FiQ.'l54. — Origin  of  a  water  wave. 
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and  in  part  by  the  pressure.  The  rush  toward  A  does  not  stop 
when  A  has  risen  to  the  level,  but  continues  until  the  kinetic 
energy  of  the  flow  toward  A  is  spent  in  heapii^  up  water  at  A 
at  the  expense  of  the  hollow  at  B,  as  shown  in  2,  figure  154. 
Thus  there  are  set  up  oBcillations  at  A,  the  energy  of  which  is 
gradually  spent  in  sending  out  waves.  Each  wave  takes  with  U  a 
certain  definite  quantity  of  energy  which  remains  with  it  as  it 
advances. 

S70.  Motion  In  a  Water  Wave. — In  a  series  of  water  waves 
-the  motion  of  the  particles  is  as  shown  in  figure  155,  each  particle" 
moving  around  in  a  closed  curve,  which  in  the  simplest  form  of 
wave  is  a  circle.  In  the  diagram  are  shown  the  paths  of  motion  of 
nine  water  particles  which  were  originally  equidistant  and  one- 
eighth  of  the  whole  wave  length  apart.  Each  moves  clockwise 
in  a  circle  and  all  with  the  same  uniform  velocity;  but  while 
particle  a  is  at  the  top  of  its  path,  b  is  back  of  the  top  by  one* 


Fto.  1S5> — Motion  In  a,  wmple  oscillatory  water  wave. 

eighth  of  a  circumference.  The  position  of  each  in  its  path  is 
called  the  phase  of  its  motion;  a  and  i  are  said  to  be  in  the  same 
phase,  while  the  phase  of  e  is  opposite  to  that  of  a  and  i;  also  c 
and  g  are  opposite  in  phase  because  they  are  a  half-circumference 
apart  in  their  motion. 

Each  particle  in  the  diagram  differs  in  phase  from  the  next  one 
by  one-eighth  of  a  complete  revolution.  Of  course  all  the  par- 
ticles which  were  between  a  and  b  in  the  undisturbed  condition 
of  the  surface  will  still  be  between  a  and  b  and  will  have  interme- 
diate  phases,  thus  forming  the  surface  of  the  wave  between  those 
points. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  wave  is  advancing  in  the  direction  of  the 
long  arrow  at  the  top,  for  an  eighth  of  a  period  later  b  will  be  at  the 
top  and  a  will  have  passed  beyond,  and  the  position  of  the  crest  of 
the  wave  will  be  as  shown  by  the  dotted  hne.  In  the  time  of  a 
complete  revolution  or  period  of  the  particles  the  wave  will  ad- 
vance from  a  to  t  and  a  new  crest  will  have  come  to  a. 
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The  wave  length  is  the  distance  between  particles  in  the  saittle^^ 
phase  of  motion,  in  this  case  from  a  to  i.  H" 

The  amplitude  of  the  wave  is  the  radius  of  the  circles,  which  ii|i^ 
the  distance  that  a  particle  is  displaced  from  its  equilibrium  po- 
sition; it  is  one-half  the  vertical  height  of  the  wave  from  trougji' 
to  crest. 

The  velocity  of  a  wave  is  the  velocity  with  which  a  particuiir 
phase  of  motion  moves  along;  for  example,  it  is  the  velocity  wA 
which  the  crest  of  the  wave  moves  along.  Since  a  wave  traveb 
the  whole  wave  length  X,  in  the  period  of  revolution  of  a  partide 
P,  we  have 

*     p 

where  V  represents  the  velocity  of  the  wave. 

The  frequency  of  a  scries  of  waves  is  the  number  passing  a  par- 
ticular point  per  second.  If  n  waves  pass  per  second  there  must 
be  n  complete  waves  in  the  distance  V  traversed  by  the  waves  in 
one  second,  or 

F  =  wX. 

The  velocity  of  the  particle  in  its  circular  orbit  must  not  be  confused 
with  the  velocity  of  the  wave.  It  is  always  less  than  the  wave  velocity  and 
depends  on  the  amplitude  of  the  wave.  A  mechtmical  wave  model  devised 
by  Lyman  exhibits  the  motions*  in  figure  155  and  admirably  illustrates  the 
motion  in  water  waves. 

%11.  Decrease  of  Amplitude  with  Depth. — In  consequence  of 
their  diflference  of  phase,  the  particles  a  and  b,  near  the  crest  of 


FiQ.  150. — Amplitude  of  wave  decreases  with  increased  depth. 

the  wave,  are  nearer  together  than  their  positions  of  equilibrium, 
while  near  the  trough  of  the  wave  e  and  /  are  farther  apart.  But 
since  water  is  practically  incompressible  its  volume  does  not 
change  and  a  little  mass  of  water  which  was  originally  of  cubical 
form  must  become  elongated  vertically  near  the  crest  and  hori- 
zontally near  the  trough  as  shown  in  figure  166.  The  water  par 
tides  on  the  lower  surface  of  the  cube  must,  therefore,  have  less 
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Amplitude  of  motion  than  those  at  the  Burface,  as  is  evident  from 
c^e  figure.  At  a  depth  equal  to  the  wave  length  the  amplitude  is 
Snly  J:^35  of  that  at  the  surface. 

JffS.  Velocttf  of  OsclIlatoiT  WaveB. — The  type  of  water  wave 
described  is  known  as  a  simple  oscillatory  wave  and  the  varieties 
sf  form  observed  in  ocean  waves  are  due  to  a  number  of  such 
waves  superposed.  In  a  smooth  pond  it  may  easily  be  observed 
Aat  two  independent  series  of  waves  may  cross  each  other, 
producing  a  complicated  resultant  motion;  but  after  they  have 
lassed,  each  is  found  to  have  kept  its  original  motion  undis-' 
urbed. 

It  is  shown  in  treatises  on  hydrodynamics  that  the  velocity  of  a 
imple  oscillatory  surface  wave  is  expressed  by  the  formula 

V  -     /ffE 

From  which  the  following  velocities  are  found : 

Waot  hrtgth  Velocity 

75  ft.  13.3  miles  per  hour 

300  ft.  26.6  miles  per  hour 

1200  ft.  53.2  miles  per  hour 

From  this  it  is  clear  that  a  group  of  waves,  as  we  see  them  in  the 
3ccan,  resulting  from  the  superposition  of  a  variety  of  waves  of 
different  lengths,  must  continually  change  in  form,  as  the  com- 
ponent simple  waves  travel  with  different  velocities. 

270.  ftipples. — ^The  formula  just  given  for  the  velocity  of  a 
wave  assumes  that  forces  due  to  the  weight  of  the  liquid  are  the 
only  ones  involved.  But  the  surface  tension  of  the  liquid  also 
play.s  a  part,  though  it  is  entirely  insignificant  except  in  very 
ihort  waves  or  ripplea.  The  complete  formula  for  the  velocity 
a  Pa  wave  is 


V2ir^  U 

ivhere  T  represents  the  surface  tension  of  the  liquid  and  d  its 
density.  The  effect  of  surface  tension  is  to  increase  the  velocity 
if  shorter  waves.  When  water  waves  are  about  17  mm.  long 
:heir  velocity  is  a  minimum,  being  23.3  cms.  per  second.  Loiter 
ivaves  travel  faster  because  gravitation  force  predominates,  while 
D  shorter  waves  surface  tension  has  the  principal  effect. 
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COMPRESSIONAL  WaVES 

'  280.  Compresslonal  Waves. — Water  waves  of  the  type  just 
r    considered  are  surface  waves,  and  can  only  exist  at  the  surface  of 
a  medium.     But  the  kind  of  wave  now  to  be  studied  can  travel 
in  ever|f  direction  through  an  elastic  medium. 

Consider  the  model  shown  in  figure  157,  which  represents  a 
series  of  equal  masses  resting  in  a  frictionless  groove  and  con- 
nected by  springs.  If  the  first  mass  is  moved  toward  the  second, 
the  latter  will  move  because  the  spring  between  the  two  is  com- 
pressed. But  it  wiU  not  begin  to  move  until  after  the  first  mass  luu 
approached  it;  for  if  the  two  moved  exactly  together  there  would 
be  no  compression  of  the  spring,  between  them,  and  consequently 
no  force  'exerted  on  the  second  mass  to  move  it.  As  the  sec- 
ond mass  moves  forward  there  is  compression  of  the  second 
spring,  followed  by  motion  of  the  third  mass,  and  so  on,  the 
masses  being  set  in  motion  one  after  the  other  as  the  wave  of 
compression  reaches  spring  after  spring. 

So  also  if  the  first  mass  is  drawn 
^j>/^^W^"^\^^  away  from  the  others,  the  first  spring 

'''\jrK^'\^'\jr\jr  ^  stretched,  causing  motion  of  the 
Fio.  157 --Illustrating  elasticity   ggcond  mass  which    stretches  the 

and  inertia  of  medium.  .mi  •        . 

second  sprmg.  The  motion  is  there- 
fore communicated  through  the  whole  series  as  a  wave  accompanied 
by  stretching  or  expansion  of  the  springs. 

Such  a  wave  of  expansion  or  compression  is  set  up  whenerver  a  material 
object  is  set  in  motion  or  brought  to  rest;  for  all  bodies  may  be  considered 
as  made  up  of  massive  particles  in  elastic  equilibrium  with  each  other,  like 
the  balls  and  springs  in  the  diagram.  Thus,  when  a  chair  is  lifted,  a  wave 
of  expansion  runs  down  through  it,  and  when  it  is  set  on  the  floor  a  wave  of 
compression  runs  up. 

281.  Newton's  Formula  for  Velocity  of  a  Compresslonal  Wave. 

— The  velocity  of  such  a  wave  depends  on  the  elasticity  and  den- 
sity of  the  medium.  Recurring  to  the  illustration,  it  is  evident 
that  making  the  springs  between  the  balls  stifiFer  will  increase  the 
speed  with  which  the  motion  will  be  communicated  from  one  ball 
to  the  next,  while  if  the  masses  of  the  balls  are  made  greater  the 
effect  will  be  to  make  the  speed  of  the  wave  less. 

It  was  proved  by  Newton  from  the  principles  of  mechanics  that 
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the  velocity  of  a  wave  of  compressioB  ot  expaasioa  in  a  mediom 
of  which  the  volume  elasticity  is  E  and  tbe  density  d  is  expressed 
by  the  formula, 


y-4 


A  simple  proof  of  this  formula  will  be  found  on  pagei'SS3. 
J     383.  Motion  In  a  Series  of  Compresslonal  Waves. — If  tKe 

,  first  of  the  series  of  balls  represented  in  figure  157  is  made  to 
oscillate  regularly  backward  and  forward,  now  moving  toward 
the  second  ball  and  now  away  from  it,  a  senes  of  waves  will  be 
sent  along  the  row  of  balls,  alternately  waves  of  compression  and 
expansion;  and  each  ball  will  oscillate  just  as  the  6rst  one  does, 
though  the  second  will  always  be  in  a  phase  of  motion  a  little  be- 
hind the  first,  the  third  will  lag  behind  the  second  and  so  on. 

This  is  precisely  the  kind  of  motion  which  is  set  up  in  air  by  a 
tuning-fork  or  other  rapidly  vibrating  body,  and  which  excites 
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-   _^   ^_^  v^x:^  v_ai'  '.^ 


Pig.  158. — Motioa  of  particles  in  a  sound  wave- 
in  our  ears  the  sensation  of  sound.     Such  waves  in  air  are  accord- 
ingly known  as  sound  vxixtt. 

The  details  of  the  motion  in  a  sound  wave  may  l)e  understood 
from  figure  158. 

The  diagram  illustrates  the  relative  phases  of  motion  of  a  series 
of  particles  in  the  wave  one-eighth  of  a  wave  length  apart.  Each 
particle  is  shown  as  a  black  dot  on  a  short  straight  line  which  rep- 
resents the  path  in  which  it  oscillates,  the  center  of  the  line  being 
its  equilibrium  position.  Suppose  the  first  particl^  is  made  to 
oscillate  in  simple  harmonic  motion,  then  that  will  be  the  mode 
of  \'ibration  of  all  the  particles,  and  each  will  move  back  and  for- 
ward keeping  vertically  under  an  imaginary  companion  particle 
that  is  supposed  to  move  with  uniform  velocity  around  in  the 
corresponding  circle  shown  in  the  diagram. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  positions  of  the  companion  particles 
in  the  circles  that,  taken  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  numbered. 
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each  is  one-eighth  of  a  complete  vibration  behind  the  phase  of  the 
preceding  particle;  indeed,  the  associated  circles  are  only  used  to 
show  the  relative  phases  of  the  numbered  particles  below,  which 
represent  actual  particles  in  the  medium. 

Particle  1  is  at  the  end  of  its  path,  while  the  second  particle 
is  moving  toward  the  end  and  will  be  there  an  eighth  of  a  period 
later,  when  3  will  be  in  the  phase  now  shown  by  2,  and  so  on; 
therefore  the  wave  will  have  moved  forward  in  the  direction  of  the 
long  arrow  underneath.  It  will  be  seen  that  particles  1  and  9  are 
in  the  same  phase,  and  accordingly  the  distance  between  them  is 
the  wave  length.  The  particle  at  7  is  in  the  center  of  a  condensed 
region,  where  the  particles  are  closer  together  than  normal,  while 
those  at  3  and  11  are  the  centers  of  rarefied  or  expanded  regions. 
In  the  condensed  region  the  particles  are  moving  forward  in  the  dt- 
rection  in  which  the  wave  is  advancing;  in  the  rarefied  region  they  art 
moving  opposite  to  the  wave.    There  are  intermediate  points  where 
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Fio.  159. — Motion  of  air  layers  in  sound  wave. 

the  medium  is  neither  condensed  nor  rarefied  where  the  particles 
are  for  the  instant  at  rest  at  the  end  of  their  paths  of  vibration,  as 
at  1,  5,  and  9. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  each  of  the  particles  considered 
is  only  one  of  a  layer  all  vibrating  in  the  same  way.  This  is  rep- 
resented in  figure  159,  where  the  dots  of  the  previous  diagram  are 
replaced  by  heavy  lines  which  represent  successive  layers  of  par- 
ticles, differing  in  phase  by  one-eighth  of  a  period.  The  small 
arrows  indicate  the  velocities  of  the  layers  at  the  given  instant, 
and  the  instantaneous  position  of  the  regions  of  condensatMHi 
and  rarefaction  are  marked  by  the  letters  C  and  JB,  respectively. 

To  sum  up,  in  a  compressional  wave  the  particles  vibrate 
longitudinally,  or  back  and  forth  in  the  direction  of  advance  of 
the  wave,  and  there  is  a  progressive  change  in  phase,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  alternate  regions  of  compression  and  rarefaction 
are  produced. 
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The  amplitude  in  such  a  wave  is  the  distance  that  a  particle 
oscillates  on  each  side  of  its  equilibrium  position,  or  half  the  whole 
distance  through  which  it  vibrates. 

1883.  tllastratloD. — The  propagatioD  of  a  wave  of  compression 
or  rarefaction  may  be  very  well  shown  in  a  regular  spring  a  meter 
and  a  half  long  which  is  supported  by  threads  in  a  horizontal 
position,  as  shown  in  figure  160.  The  turns  of  the  spring  should 
be  rather  lai^  and  it  should  be  of  such  a  stiffness  that  a  wave  will 
take  a  second  or  two  to  travel  its  length. 


Fia.  160. — Spring  w 

Sound 

384.  Sonnd  Commnnlcated  hy  Waves. — There  are  three 
principal  evidences  that  sound  is  communicated  by  compressional 
waves  through  material  bodies.  First,  sound  is  not  communi- 
cated through  a  vacuimi;  second,  the  motions  of  sounding  bodies 
are  such  as  might  be  expected  to  set  up  compressional  waves; 
and,  third,  the  observed  velocity  of  sound  is  the  same  as  that  of 
compressional  waves,  both  in  air  and  in  other  media. 

385.  Sonnd  Beqnlres  a  Material  Medium. — Place  an  alarm 
bell  rung  by  clockwork  under  the  receiver  of  an  air  pump,  as  in 
figure  161,  so  that  it  may  rest  on  a  mass  of  soft  cotton,  or  is  other- 
wise supported  so  that  no  vibrations  can  be  transmitted  through 
its  supports  to  the  plate  of  the  air  pump.  When  the  air  is  ex- 
hausted from  the  recover  the  bell  is  no  longer  heard,  however 
vigorously  it  may  be  ringing.  Sound  waves,  therefore,  do  not  pots, 
through  a  vacman,  they  rehire  a  material  meditim. 
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286.  Sound  Orlctnates  In  TIbradng  Bodies. — All  sources  ol 
sound  are  vibrating  bodies  capable  of  setting  up  air  vibrations. 
A  brass  plate  supported  at  the  center  and  covered  with  Band  if  Bet 
in  vibration  by  a  bow  may  be  made  to  give  out  a  variety  of  difier 
ent  sounds,  but  id  each  case  there  is  a  characteristic  arrangemeDt 
nf  the  sand  showing  that  a  particular  mode  of  vibration  of  the 
plate  corresponds  to  each  sound.  (See  Fig.  199.)  Timing-forks 
are  set  in  vibration  by  being  struck,  strings  by  being  bowed,  the 
vibrations  of  the  string  being  evident  to  the  eye  or  causing  a  bull- 
ing sound  when  the  string  is  touched  with  a  piece  of  paper.  In 
reed  instruments  the  metal  tongue  of 
the  reed  vibrates  strongly  when  sound- 
ing, and  even  in  flutes  and  organ  pipes 
it  may  easily  be  shown  that  the  air 
is  set  in  strong  vibration. 
^tt         'I  887.  Telocl^ol  Sound.— The  vdoc- 

fr^n         illl  ity  of  sound  in  ^r  was  determined 

by  two  Dutch  observers,  Moll  and  Van 
Beck,  in  1S23,  by  timing  the  inten'al 
between  seeing  the  flash  c^  the  dit^ 
chai^o  of  a  distant  cannon  and  hear- 
ing its  report. 

Cannons  were  set  up  on  two  hilb 
nearly  11  miles  apart,  and  by  observ- 
ing alternately  first  from  one  hill  ui<l 
then  from  the  other  the   observers 
sought  to  eliminate  the  influence  of 
{iny  air  currents  which  might  exist. 
At  the  same  time  the  temperature  of  the  air  was  observed  at  a 
number  of  points  between  the  two  stations.     The  velocity  was 
thus  found  to  be  1093  ft.  or  333  meters  per  second  at  O^C. 

Regnault  (1810-1878)  conducted  an  extensive  series  of  in\-es- 
ligations  on  the  velocity  of  sound  in  the  Paris  water  mains,  whirfi 
afforded  l.irge  tubes  free  from  wind  disturbance  and  at  a  uniform 
temperature.  He  made  use  of  an  automatic  apparatus  by  which 
the  instant  of  discharge  of  a  pistol  was  recorded  electrically  on  the 
rotating  drum  of  a  chronograph,  while  the  arrival  of  the  sound  at 
the  distant  station,  where  it  caused  a  thin  stretched  membrane  to 
vibrate,  was  electrically  recorded  on  the  same  drum.     By  these 
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experiments  he  found  that  the  velocity  was  influenced  by  the  size 
of  the  pipes  to  a  small  extent,  and  also  that  very  intense  sounds 
traveled  slightly  faster  than  feebler  ones.  He  also  conducted 
experiments  in  the  open  air,  using  the  same  recording  apparatus, 
and  found  the  velocity  of  sound  in  diy  air  at  0°C.  to  be  330,6 
meters  per  second. 

Bosscha  determined  the  velocity  of  sound  by  causing  two  little 
hammers  to  give  simultaneous  taps  at  regular  intervals,  the  fre- 
quency of  the  taps  being  determined  by  a  pendulum  which  made 
electrical  connections  at  every  swing.  If  one  of  the  sounding 
instruments  is  placed  beside  the  observer  while  the  other  is  moved 
away,  the  taps  are  no  longer  heard  simultaneously,  but  those 
from  the  more  distant  one  come  later;  if  moved  far  enough  apart 
so  that  the  sound  from  the  tap  of  the  distant  hammer  reaches  the 
ear  at  the  same  instant  as  the  next  succeeding  tap  of  the  nearer 
hammer,  the  two  are  again  heard  simultaneouly,  and  the  distance 
between  the  two  sounders  divided  by  the  time  interval  between  the 
taps  gives  the  velocity  of  sound. 

2S8.  Velocity  of  Sound  In  Water  and  In  Solids  and  Gases. — 
Coitadon  and  Sturm  measured  the  velocity  of  souiJd  in  the  water 
of  Lake  Geneva  by  causing  a  bell  to  sound  under  water  and 
using  as  a  receiving  instrument  a  sort  of  ear  trumpet  with  the 
outer  end  closed  by  a  rubber  diaphragm  and  placed  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  lake.  The  velocity  was  found  to  be  1435  meters  per 
second.  In  soljds  the  velocity  of  sound  is  usually  measured  by 
the  longitudinal  vibrations  of  rods  or  wires  as  explained  later, 
§342. 

The  velocity  of  sound  in  various  gases  and  vapors  has  been 
determined  by  comparison  with  that  in  air  by  the  method  of 
Kundt,  §335. 

The  velocities  of  sound  in  some  common  media  are  given  in  the 
following  table.  The  velocity  of  sound  in  wood  and  steel  is  so 
great  that  a  person  standing  near  one  end  of  a  long  beam  or  rail 
that  is  struck  at  the  farther  end  hears  two  sounds  in  quick  succes- 
sion, first  that  transmitted  by  the  solid  and  then  that  through  air. 
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Velocitiee  of  Sound 


Medium 


Meters 

per  leo. 

Ft.  per 
aec. 

330.6 
331.6 

331.1 
1,286.0 

261.0 
1,437.0 
3,600.0 
4,950.0 
5,000.0 
3,300.0 

1,086.7 

4,219.0 

856.0 

4,715.0 

11,800.0 

16,240.0 

16,410.0 

10,830.0 

Air  at  O^'C.  and  76  cms.  pressure    I  d^^l 

mean 

Hydrogen  at  0°C.  and  76  cms.  pressure 

Carbon  dioxide  at  0**C.  and  76  cms.  pressure. . 

Water  at  13*C 

Brass  rod 

Iron  rod 

Steel  rod 

Pine-wood  rod  (along  the  grain) 


289.  Velocity  of  Compressional  Waves. — The  velocity  of  a 
compressional  wave  in  air  may  be  readily  calculated  by  Newton's 
formula 


-s- 


It  was  shown  by  Newton  that  the  elasticity  of  a  gas  at  constant 
temperature  is  equal  to  its  pressure  (see  §241).  But  on  substitu- 
ting pressure  for  elasticity  in  the  above  formula  the  calculated 
velocity  was  found  to  be  too  small. 

Laplace  pointed  out  that  though  the  average  temperature  of  air 
is  not  changed  by  the  passage  of  sound  waves,  yet  in  the  com- 
pressed part  of  a  wave  the  air  is  heated  for  the  instant,  and  where 
it  is  rarefied  there  is  cooling,  and  that  these  changes  take  place  so 
rapidly  that  there  is  no  time  for  heat  to  flow  from  one  part  to 
another,  so  that  the  air  is  practically  in  an  adiabcUic  condition 
(§241).  The  effect  of  heating  during  compression  is  to  resist  the 
compression,  and  cooling  during  expansion  acts  to  oppose  the  ex- 
pansion, the  effective  elasticity  in  this  case  is  therefore  increased 
and  in  case  of  air  has  been  found  to  be  1.40  times  as  great  as  If  the 
temperature  had  remained  constant.  The  formula  thus  becomes 
for  a  gas  like  air, 


-nI^ 


M__ 


Substituting  the  values  for  air  at  normal  temperature  and  pre^ 
sure,  and  expressing  both  pressure  and  density  in  C  G.  S.  units, 
we  have 


v  =  ^ 


0.001293 

which  is  in  good  agreement  with  the  velocity  of  souDd  as  found  by 
experiment. 

In  case  alsoof  solids  and  liquids  the  results  obtained  by  the 
formula  agree  with  velocities  obtained  by  direct  experiment. 
The  elasticities  of  these  substances  are  so  much  greater  than  that 
of  air  that  the  velocities  of  sound  in  them  arc  large  in  spite  of  their 
great  densities. 

Thus  in  water  the  elasticity  or  ratio  of  pressure  increase  to  cor- 
responding decrease  in  volume  is,  in  C.  G.  S.  units, 

76  X  13.6  X  980       _  ,„^,rtio ^ 

Oi^^g^^T 2.16X10"dyne8persq.  cm. 

or  15,230  times  that  of  air,  while  it  has  only  773  times  the  density' 
of  air. 

.  HQO,  lofloence  of  Temperature  and  Pressure  on  Soand  Veloc- 
^  Ity  Id  Air. — From  the  formula  in  the  preceding  paragraph  it  is 
.clear  that  the  velocity  of  sound  in  air  is  independent  of  the  pres- 
Bure,  for  when  the  pressure  is  increased  the  density  increases  in 
the  same  proportion,  by  Boyle's  law,  and  the  ratio  ^  remains 
constant,  and  consequently  the  velocity  is  constant  so  long  as  the 
temperature  is  not  changed. 

But  if  the  temperature  is  raised,  pressure  being  constant,  the 
density  diminisbes  and  the  ratio  -j  increases.     Hence  the  velocity 

of  Bonnd  in  air  !■  Increased  ^46)  o'  about  2  ft  or  0.60  meters 
per  second  per  decree  Centigrade  rise  in  temperature. 

291.  Influence  at  Pitch  on  Velocity  of  Sound. — It  may  be 
easily  noticed  that  the  notes  of  music  coming  from  a  distant  band 
•.re  heard  in  the  same  relation  to  each  other  as  if  the  band  were 
near.  There  is  no  confusion  of  the  melody  such  as  would  result  if 
high-pitched  sounds  traveled  faster  or  slower  than  low  ones. 
Hegnault  made  careful  observations  on  this  point  and  concluded 
that  the  veiocity  of  sound  ia  the  aame  whatever  the  pitch  ma^)  be. 
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It  will  be  shown  later  that  the  pitch  of  a  sound  depends  upon 
wave  length,  hence  we  conclude  that  the  velocity  of  sound  is  the 
same  for  all  wave  lengths. 

Reflection  and  Refraction  op  Waves 

292.  Reflection  of  Water  Waves. — When  a  water  wave  meets 
an  immovable  obstacle  it  is  turned  back  or  reflected.  Since  the 
obstacle  does  not  move,  it  cannot  receive  energy  from  the  incident 
wave,  and  therefore  the  reflected  wave  carries  the  energy  away. 
Each  point  of  the  obstacle  reacts  against  the  waves  which  meet  it 
and  so  produces  a  periodic  disturbance  and  may  be  regarded  as 
a  center  from  which  waves  are  sent  out.  The  reflected  wave  as  a 
whole  is  the  resultant  of  these  little  waves  coining  from  each  point 
of  the  obstacle. 

Suppose  a  wave  from  a  center  0,  figure  162,  meets  a  straight 
wall  BC.     When  in  the  position  AED  the  disturbance  has  just 

reached  the  wall  at  E  and  is  about 
starting  back.  By  the  time  the  wave 
at  A  has  advanced  to  B  and  at  D 
has  reached  C,  the  part  of  the  wave 
reflected  at  E  will  have  returned  an 
equal  distance  to  F. 

If  the  wall  had  not  been  there  the 
wave  would  have  advanced  to  the 
position  of  the  dotted  line  BGC,  but. 
since  after  reflection  it  has  the  same 
velocity  as  before,  the  reflected  wave 
Fig.  162. — Uefleotion  of  waves,  will  at  cach    point  haye  gone'  I^n' 

from  the  wall  as  far  as  it  would  bii\  • 
passed  the  line  BC  if  the  wall  had  not  been  there.  *  The  front  oi' 
the  returning  wave  BFC  has  therefore  the  same  curvature  as  /?(?(■ 
if  the  wall  is  flat.     The   returning    wave  is    therefor'     ciro-f: 
having  its  center  at  a  point  0'  which  is  as  far  baok  of  the  w. 
the  ce?iter  0  is  in  front  of  it;  and  the  line  00'  is  at  righting! 
the  wall. 

Another  method  of  looking  at  this  subject  is  interesting.  The  efff  ct  o 
the  vertical  wall  is  to  oppose  any  forward  or  backward  motion  of  the  wate: 
particles  next  to  it  without  interfering  with  vertical  motions.  Let  us  no^^ 
imagine  the  wall  removed  and  that  whenever  a  wave  starts  from  u  (in 
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exactly  equal  wave  sets  out  from  0*.  The  waves  will  meet  along  the  line 
BC  and  the  forward  or  backward  movement  due  to  the  one  will  be  exactly 
balanced  by  that  of  the  other,  while  their  vertical  movements  will  be  added. 
There  results,  therefore,  an  up-and-down  oscillation  along  the  line  BC 
enact ly  aa  if  the  wall  were  there. 

On  each  side  of  the  line  BC  there  will  be  waves  comity;  toward  the  line 
and  others  going  back  from  it  exactly  as  if  reflected  from  it.  And  indeed 
they  may  be  properly  regarded  as  reflected,  for  there  is  no  transfer  of  ene:^ 
across  the  line  BC  because  there  is  no  forward  or  backward  motion  across 
that  line,  and  if  a  thin  wall  were  slipped  in  along  BC  separating  the  two  sys- 
tems of  waves  the  motion  would  not  be  changed  on  either  side. 

293.  Angle  of  Reflection. — When  a  wave  front  meets  a  re- 
flecting surface  obliquely,  the  direction  of  the  wave  front  and 
its  direction  of  propagation  are  changed 
as  shown  in  figure  163.     At  IVi  is  shown 
a  portion  of  a  wave  front  approaching 
P  where  it  is  reflected,  afterward  ad- 
vancing as  shown  at  Wt  as  if  it  came 
from  0'.     The  angle  i  between  the  di- 
rection of  advance  of  the  incident  wave 
and  the  normal  to  the  surface  is  called 
the  angle  of  Incidence,  while  the  angle 
r  between  the  direction   in   which  the 
reflected  wave  moves  and  the  normal 
N  is  called  the  angle  of  reflection.     The  angle  of  reflection  Is 
equal  to  the  angle  of  incidence.     For  the  angles  a  ancl  b  are 

"•:^rly  equal  and  the  angle  i  is  equal  to  a,  and  r  is  equal  to  b, 

■u:   3  the  lines  00' and  JVP  are  parallel. 

ia  interesting  to  see  how  the  reflected  wave  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  resultant  of  little  waves  coming  back  from  each 
point  of  the  reflecting  surface.  Let  AB  (Fig.  164)  be  a  wave 
front  meeting  the  reflecting  surface  AC  at  A.  The  disturlmnce 
at  A  causes  a  little  circular  wave  to  go  back  which  will  have  a 
radius  AD  equal  to  BC  by  the  time  that  the  wave  front  at  B 
has  reached  C,  since  the  velocity  of  the  returning  wave  is  the  ■ 
same  as  that  of  the  advancing  one.  So  also  the  circular  wavelet 
starting  backward  from  F  when  the  advancing  wave  has  reached 
the  position  FG,  will  have  a  radius  FK  equal  to  GC  when  the  wave 
front  at  B  reaches  C. 

From  each  point  in  succession  of  the  reflecting  surface  between 
A  and  C  these  elementary  waves  spread  out  jua^i  as  iiom  A  «.tA 
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F,  in  arcs  of  circles  whose  centers  lie  on  the  line  "AC  The 
envelope  of  these  circles  is  the  line  DC  which  is  tangent  to  aU  of 
them.  All  these  elementary  waves  therefore  act  together  and 
combine  to  produce  a  new  wave  front  along  the  line  DC.  Since 
AD  is  equal  to  BC  and  is  at  right  angles  to  the  tangent  DQ^ 

just  as  BC  is  at  right  angles  to  AB, 
the  two  triangles  ADC  and  ABC  are 
equal  and  the  angle  of  incidenoe 
BAC  is  equal  to  the  angle  of  reflec- 
tion DC  A. 
While  the  elementary  waves  are 
conceived  as  spreading  out  in  circles  in  every  direction,  they 
produce  an  effect  only  along  the  wave  front  DC  where  all  act 
together,  for  it  may  be  shown  that  they  interfere  (§319)  with 
each  other*  in  other  directions,  such  as  off  to  one  side,  unZeM 
the  reflecting  surface  is  very  small.  If  the  distance  AC  is  not 
more  than  the  length  of  a  wave,  regular  reflection  will  not  take 
place,  but  the  reflected  wave  will  spread  out  in  all  directions 
as  if  the  reflecting  surface  were  the  center  of  disturbance. 

294.  Refraction  of  Waves. — When  waves  pass  from  one 
medium  into  another  there  is  generally  a  change  in  velocity,  which 
causes  the  direction  of  the  wave  to  change  when  it  meets  the 
surface  of  separation  obliquely. 

Let  AB  represent  the  ad- 
vancing wave  front,  meeting 
at  A  the  second  medium  where 
the  velocity  is  less.  While  the 
wave  front  advances  from  B  to 
D  in  the  first  medium,  the  wave 
from  A  will  have  gone  a  less 
distance  AC  in  the  second 
medium  in  consequence  of  the  smaller  velocity.  The  new  wave 
front  will  be  CD,  tangent  to  the  elementary  waves  from  A  and 
from  all  points  between  A  and  D,  The  direction  of  advance 
of  the  wave  is  changed  toward  the  perpendicular,  from  BD  to 
DE,  An  intermediate  position  of  the  wave,  where  p:\rt  is  in 
one  medium  and  part  in  the  other  shows  a  sharp  hind  at  O. 

If  the  velocity  in  the  second  medium  were  greater  than  that 
in  the  first  the  waves  would  become  by  refraction  moreioblique 
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to  the  surface  of  separation  instead  of  less  oblique  as  in  the  case 
illustrated. 

The  law  of  refraction  will  be  more  fully  discussed  in  connec- 
tion with  the  study  of  light. 

The  refraction  most  commonly  noted  in  water  waves  is  when 
they  run  obliquely  into  shoal  water  near  shore,  where  their 
velocity  is  retarded.  The  effect  is  to  swing  the  wave  front 
around  more  nearly  parallel  with  the  shore. 

2S5.  Beflectlon  of  Sound. — In  the  rejection  of  sound  the 
same  principles  apply  as  in  case  of  water  waves.  Sound  waves 
reflected  from  a  large  flat  surface  appear  to  come  from  a  point 
as  far  behind  the  surface  as  the  sounding  body  is  in  front  of  it. 
Echoes  from  buildings,  cliffs,  and  even  from  a  wooded  hillside 
are  familiar  examples  of  the  reflection  of  sound.  If  there  are  a 
series  of  cliffs  or  shoulders  of  rock  at  different  distances  multiple 
echoes  are  heard.  A  pistol  shot  from  a  boat  on  a  smooth  lake 
comes  as  a  single  sharp  sound  followed  by  faint  echoes  from  the 
distant  shores,  but  if  the  water  is  rough  the  shot  is  followed  by  a 
reverberating  roar  as  the  sound  comes  back  reflected  from  wave 
after  wave.  /' 

By  means  of  a  large  parabolic  mirror  the  tick  of  a  watch  J 
placed  at  its  focus  is  reflected  bo  that  it  may  be  heard  50  ft. 
away  by  an  observer  having  his  ear  at  the  point  on  which  the 
reflected  waves  are  convei^ied.  The  proper  position  to  hold  the 
ear  may  be  found  by  observing  where  the  image  is  formed  of  a 
light  placed  at  the  focus  of  the  mirror,  showing  that  the  law  of 
reflection  is  the  same  for  sound  as  for  light. 

A  watch  is  iised  in  this  experiment  because  the  waves  of 
sound  which  it  gives  out  are  so  short,  even  relative  to  the  size  of 
the  mirror,  that  the  law  of  regular  reflection  holds. 

In  rooms  with  arched  ceilings  focal  points  may  sometimes  be 
found  such  that  sounds  going  out  from  one  point  are  converged 
toward  the  other.  A  person  holding  his  ear  at  one  point  can 
hear  the  slightest  whisper  coming  from  the  other. 

There  are  other  kinds  of  whispering  galleries  in  which  the 
effect  depends  not  on  regular  reflection,  but  on  the  gradual 
deflection  of  a  wave  as  it  runs  along  a  smooth  surface. 

396.  Reflectton  and  Befraction  of  Sound  Waves. — Whenever 
sound  waves  meet  the  surface  between  two  media  usually  botK 
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reflection  and  refraction  take  place.  If  there  ie  a  very  gre&t 
change  of  density  and  elasticity  most  of  the  energy  goea  into  the 
reflected  wave,  and  the  refraction  will  be  slight.  On  the  oth» 
band,  if  the  two  media,  like  two  strata  of  air  at  different  temp^v 
turcs,  differ  only  slightly  in  their  properties,  most  of  the  energy 
will  be  transmitted  in  the  refracted  waves  into theseoondmediun 
and  but  little  will  be  reflected  back  from  the  surface. 
If  a  lenticular  bag  of  thin  rubber  is  filled  with  carbonic  acid 
gas  (COi)  in  which  sound 
travels  more  slowly  than 
air,  the  sound  from  the  ticb 
-  of  a  watch  will  be  concen- 
trated at  a  focus  conjugate 
to  the  position  of  the  watch, 
just  as  light  is  converged  b/ 
a  lens  of  glass  which  retards 
its  waves.  For  in  passing 
through  such  a  lens  the  middle  part  of  the  wave  AB  is  more 
retarded  than  its  edges,  so  that  it  is  transformed  into  the  form 
CD  which  is  concave  toward  the  ear  at  E. 

297.  Effect  on  Fog  Signals. — On  account  of  reflection  and 
refraction   from    strata  of  , 

air  of  different  tempera- 
tures, or  from  foggy 
layers,  the  sound  of  a  fog 
horn  may  be  entirely  un- 
heard by  a  vessel  near  the 
shore  and  in  danger.  If  the 
lower  portion  of  a  horizon- 
tally moving  sound  wave  is 
in   warmer    air    than    the 

upper  part  it  will  travel  faster  and  cause  the  wave   front  to 
change  its  direction  and  may  even  cause  it  to  curve  upward. 

So  also  currents  of  air,  causing  one  part  of  a  wave  front  to 
move  faster  than  another  will  change  its  form  and  consequently 
the  direction  in  which  it  advances.  Thus  the  observer  at  A 
(Fig.  167)  might  not  hear  the  church  bell  when  the  air  was  still 
because  of  the  screening  effect  of  the  ridge,  but  if  a  breeze  wne 
blowing  which  being  stronger  above  would  carry  the  upper 
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if  the  waves  along  faster  than  their  lower  part,  the  wave 
would  be  tipped  over  so  that  they  might  come  down  to  A 
g  the  bell  to  be  heard. 

Sound  Characteristics 
,  Sound  and  Noise. — Sounds  that  have  a,..,gi8teined  and 
Lfhacactsr  and  do  not  seem  to  be  a  mixture  of  various 
nt  sounds  may  be  called  tones  or  miiaical  sounds.  Abrupt 
iddeti  sounds  that  do  not  last  long  enough  to  convey  any 
F  musical  pitch,  or  mixtures  of  discordant  sounds  are  noises. 

Tone  Cbaracterlstics. — A  musical  sound  or  tone  has 
Uy,  pilch,  and  quality  or  timbre,  and  each  of  these  depends 
a  physical  property  of  the  sound  wave.  The  intensity 
ound  depends  upon  the  amplitude  or  the  energy  of  the 
ion,  the  pitch  depends  on  the  frequency  of  the  waves,  and 
idity  depends  on  the  particular  manner  of  vibration  of  the 
les. 

.  Intensity. — Intensity  of  a  sound,  as  the  term  is  ordi- 
used,  refers  to  the  strength  of  the  sensation  excited  by  the 

wave.  It  depends  upon  the  amplitude  of  vibration  in 
ive,  for  increasing  the  amplitude  of  vibration  of  the  sound- 
idy  increases  the  loudness  of  the  sound.  But  one  is  not 
'  proporlionaX  to  the  other,  and  if  two  sounds  of  different 
?  are  equally  intense,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  ampli- 
of  vibration  are  the  same.  Usually  the  higher  pitched 
'ill  be  more  intense  for  a  given  amplitude  than  one  of  lower 

term  intensity  as  applied  in  physics  to  sound  waves 
to  the  energy  of  the  motion  and  is  measured  by  the  energy 
litted  per  second  through  I  square  centimeter  of  surface. 

how  the  intensily  of  the  sensation  is  related  to  the  energy 
sound  vibTOlion  is  a  question  for  the  psychologist. 

energy  per  cubic  centimeter  in  a  sound  wave  depends 
!  density  of  the  medium  d,  the  square  of  the  frequency  of 
ion  n",  and  the  square  of  the  amplitude,  a',  and  is  ex- 
i  by  the  formula 

E  =  2jr'dn-o=. 
as  been  found  by  Lord  Rayleigh  that  when  the  amplitude 
:«tioD  of  the  air  particles  is  as  small  as  one-milhonth  of  a 
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millimeter  the  sound  is  barely  audible,  while  an  amplitude  as 
great  as  a  millimeter  would  occur  only  in  the  very  loudest  sounds. 

301.  Decrease  in  Intensity  with  Distance. — When  sound 
waves  can  spread  out  in  every  direction  from  a  sounding  body 
forming  a  series  of  spherical  waves  the  intensity  varies  inversely 
as  the  square  of  the  distance  from  the  source.  For  the  same 
amount  of  energy  is  transmitted  across  every  spherical  surface 

having  its  center  at  the  source 
of  sound,  and  the  larger  the 
surface  of  such  a  sphere  the 
smaller  will  be  the  energy  trans- 
mitted per  unit  surfasce.  The 
spherical  wave  front  at  C,  for 
example,  will  have  four  times 
the  area  of  a  sphere  at  one-half 
its  distance  from  the  source  as 
at  Af  consequently  the  energy 
transmitted  per  square  centi- 
meter of  surface  will  be  only  one-fourth  as  great  at  C  as  at  il. 
The  energy  or  intensity  therefore  varies  inversely  as  the  square 
of  the  distance  from  the  source. 

Of  course  if  the  wave  is  prevented  from  spreading  out,  as  in  a 
speaking  tube  or  when  the  source  of  sound  is  near  the  surface 
of  a  smooth  lake,  this  law  does  not  hold. 

302.  Speaking  Tubes  and  Ear  Trumpets. — ^The  ordinary 
speaking  tubes  connecting  distant  rooms  in  buildings  depend 
not  on  regular  reflection,  but  on  the  fact  that  the  air  particles 
next  the  inner  surface  of  the  tube  vibrate  most  easily  parallel 
with  the  surface,  this  causes  the  direction  of  vibration  to  be 
deflected  by  gradual  bends  in  the  tube,  and  consequently  the 
wave  runs  along  the  tube  without  reflection.  Sharp  bends 
should  be  avoided  in  such  tubes  as  they  give  rise  to  reflected 
waves  which  run  back.  In  such  a  tube  since  the  wave  is  pre- 
vented from  spreading  out,  the  vibrations  do  not  beoome  less 
energetic  as  the  wave  advances,  except  from  back  reflections 
and  from  friction  against  the  walls  of  the  tube,  and  therefore 
the  sound  is  heard  with  only  slightly  diminished  intensity  at 
the  distant  end. 

When  one  end  of  a  rod  or  wire  of  metal  or  of  a  long  uniform 
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beam  of  wood  is  struck  the  sound  is  carried  along  the  rod  or 
beam  just  as  in  aspeaking  tube  with  very  little  loss  through  waves 
sent  out  sidewise,  and  ia  therefore  very  distinctly  heard  at  the 
farther  end. 

Id  ear  trumpets,  by  the  constraint  of  the  smooth  walls  of  the 
tube,  the  wave  entering  the  wide  end  is  gradually  diminished  in 
area  till  it  emerges  at  the  small  end  conveying  all  the  energy  that 
entered  at  the  large  end.  Thus  if  the  large  end  is  100  times 
that  of  the  small  end  the  energy  per  cubic  centimeter  in  the 
emergent  wave  ia  100  times  as  great  as  in  the  wave  which  entered 
tbe  trumpet,  neglecting  the  loss  by  friction,  etc. 

303.  Megi^bone  and  SpeakloK  Tnunpet.^ — In  the  megaphone 
sound  waves  coming  from  the  speaker  instead  of  spreading  out  in 
all  directions  from  the  mouth  are  limited  by  the  walls  of  the  in-  - 
strument,  so  that  the  wave  emei^^g  at  the  wide  end  has  the 
whole  energy  of  the  voice.  'It  will  be  shown  in  connection  with 
the  diffraction  of  light  that  when  light  waves  pass  through  an 
opening  which  is  not  more  than  a  wave  length  m  diameter,  the 
waves  spread  out  in  every  direction  from  the  opening,  while  if  the 
opening  is  much  larger,  the  waves,  on  account  of  interference,  will 
not  spread  out  so  much  but  will  travel  straight  forward,  illumi- 
nating a  spot  directly  opposite  the  opening.  For  precisely  the 
same  reason  sound  waves  coming  directly  from  the  mouth  spread 
out  in  ev^y  direction  while  waves  from  the  lai^er  opening  do  not 
spread  out  so  much,  and  produce  a  more  intense  effect  directly 
ahead. 

Precisely  how  this  effect  is  caused  by  the  interference  of  waves 
will  be  better  understood  after  studying  the  diffraction  of  light. 

304.  Pitch. — Tbfl  pitch  of  a  sound  depends  on  the  frequency  of 
the  vibratlona. — llus  is  well  shown  by  Savart's  wheel.  If  a 
card  is  held  so  that  it  ia  struck  by  the  teeth  of  a  rotating  cogged 
wheel  a  sound  is  given  out  which  rises  steadily  in  pitch  as  the 
speed  of  the  wheel  increases.  If  a  device  indicating  the  number 
of  revolutions  ia  attached  to  the  wheel  the  number  of  taps  per 
second  producing  a  sound  of  a  given  pitch  is  readily  determined. 

Another  instrument  by  which  the  number  of  vibrations  may  be 
determined  is  the  siren  devised  by  Cagniard  de  la  Tour,  shown  in 
figure  170.  A  disc  having  a  circular  row  of  equidistant  holes  is 
mounted  on  an  ana  so  that  it  can  rotate  almost  in  contact  with 
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the  upper  surface  of  a  flat  circular  box  in  which  holes  are  made 
exactly  corresponding  to  those  in  the  disc,  so  that  as  the  diae 


rotates  the  holes  are  alternately  opened  and  closed  aamany  tims 
in  each  revolution  as  there  are  holes  in  the  series.  The  box  is 
connected  by  a  tube  with  a  belloff! 
and  the  puffs  of  air  that  come 
through  the  holes  of  the  disc  as  it 
rotates  give  rise  to  a  tone  which  is 
higher  in  pitch  the  faster  tbe 
disc  rotates,  A  revolution  counter 
is  attached  to  the  axle  so  that  tk 
speed  may  easily  be  determitied. 

The  holes  of  the  disc  are  in- 
clined one  way  and  those  in  tlie 
upper  plate  of  the  box  are  op- 
positely inclined,  so  that  the  blast 
of  air  through  the  holes  causes 
the  rotation  to  take  place  auto- 
matically, the  speed  being  controlled 
by  the  strength  of  the  blast  and  a 
brake  if  necessary. 

For  finding  the  number  of  vibra- 
tions of  a  tuning-fork  the  graphic 
method  may  be  used,  illustrated  in 
figure  171,     A  point   or   stylus  ii 
fixed  to  one  prong  of  a  tuning-fork  which  is  mounted  so  that 
the  stylus  just  touches  a  sheet  of  smoked  paper  stretched  owr 


Flo.  170. — Sireu. 
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a  cylindrical  drum.  The  axle  of  fhe  drum  is  a  coarse  screw  by 
which  the  drum  is  moved  slowly  lengthwise  as  it  rotates.  If  the 
fork  is  set  vibrating,  on  rotating  the  drum  a  wavy  curve  will  be 
drawn  in  helical  form  around  the  drum,  each  wave  corresponding 
to  a  vibration  of  the  fork.  To  find  the  number  per  second  a 
second  curve  may  be  simultaneously  drawn  alongside  of  the  first 
by  a  tuning-fork  whose  frequency  of  vibration  is  known;  or  a 
small  electric  marker  connected  with  a  clock  may  be  mounted 


>.  171. — VibrsUona  recorded  on  blackened  drum. 


with  its  point  touching  the  drum  close  beside  the  stylus  of  the 
fork,  so  that  its  marks  made  every  second  lie  close  to  the  curve 
drawn  by  the  fork.  The  number  of  vibrations  of  the  fork  per 
second  are  found  by  counting  the  undulations  in  the  curve  be- 
tween two  consecutive  time  marks. 

These  various  methods  of  experiment  show  that  the  pitch 
of  a  sound  depends  only  on  the  frequency  of  vibration,  and  that  it 
makes  no  difference  whether  the  sound  comes  from  a  tuning-fork 
or  from  Uie  puffs  of  a  siren  or  the  taps  of  Savart's  wheel,  all  wiU 
have  the  same  pitch  if  the  frequency  is  the  same. 
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^305.  Doppler's  Principle. — The  pitch  of  a  sound  as  heard 
depends  on  the  number  of  waves  that  reach  the  ear  per  second.  God- 
sequently  if  the  ear  is  moving  toward  the  sounding  body  the 
apparent  pitch  will  be  raised,  since  more  waves  per  second  ?nD 
meet  the  ear;  and  conversely  if  the  ear  is  moving  away  from  the 
sounding  body  it  will  receive  fewer  waves  per  second  than  if  it 
were  at  rest  and  the  pitch  will  appear  lower. 

Let  E  (Fig.  172)  represent  the  position  of  the  ear  and  S  that 
of  a  sounding  body  making  n  vibrations  per  second,  and  let  the 

£  t A  S 


V 

Fia.  172. — Cose  of  ear  moving  toward  a  sounding  body. 

distance  from  A  to  J?  be  V,  the  distance  that  sound  travels  per 
second.  Then  between  A  and  E  there  are  n  sound  waves  which 
will  reach  the  ear  in  one  second  if  it  remains  at  -B,  but  if  in  one 
second  the  ear  advances  a  distance  v  to  J?'  it  will  meet  in  addition 
the  waves  between  E  and  E\  Let  x  be  the  number  of  waves 
between  E  and  E',  and  n'  the  number  reaching  tKe  ear  per  second, 
then 

n'  ■=  n  +  re 

and 

nv 

X  :  n  =  V  :V      .'.      x  =  -y 

and 

n    =  n  ±  y-  =  n(l  ±  -y\ 

the  signs  being  plus  or  minus  according  as  the  ear  has  a  velocity  r 
toward,  or  away  from,  ttie  sounding  body. 

A  similar  change  in  pitch  is  observed  when  tho  M>iii  ding  body 
is  moving  toward  or  away  from  the  observer,  Uut  in  thfe 
case  the  formula  is  somewhat  different  as  the  wavo  !•  ii^th  of  the 
sound  is  changed  in  consequence  of  the  motion. 

Let  S,  the  source  of  sound,  have  a  velocity  v  toward  the  ob- 
server at  E.  In  one  second  as  it  advances  from  6  to  S'  it  gives 
out  n  waves.  The  first  of  these  waves  leaving  it  at  S  hi.  s  readied 
Af  having  advanced  a  distance  V  equal  to  the  velocity  of  sound 
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in  the  medium,  by  the  time  that  the  sounding  body  giving  out 
the  nth  wave  has  reached  S'.     All  nwaves,  therefore,  lie  between, 

A  and  S',  and  the  wave  length,  X',  is  — - — 

But  the  number  of  waves  that  will  reach  Eper  second  will  be 
the  number  of  wave  lengths  that  are  contained  in  the  distance 

V 
that  the  waves  travel  per  Becond,  or  n'  =  t-; 

hen  re 

,        nV 

where  the  minus  sign  is  to  be  taken  when  the  velocity  of  the 
sounding  body  is  toward  the  hearer. 


Flo.  173. — Movins  souroe  of  wbtob. 

Doppler's  principle  explains  the  sudden  lowering  in  pitch 
observed  in  a  locomotive  whistle  as  it  passes,  and  why  a  bicycle 
l>ell  on  an  approaching  wheel  is  heard  of  a  higher  pitch  than 
when  it  is  receding.  It  has  also  a  most  interesting  application 
to  Ught  waves  (§909). 

/-"''^  Rgsonatobs  and  Analysis  of  Sound 

306.  Qnalttr  of  Sound. — The  ear  readily  observes  the  differ- 
ence in  gvality  or  timbre  between  the  sound  of  a  violin  and  that 
of  a  flut«  or  between  notes  of  an  organ  and  those  of  &  piano 
thou^  of  the  Bune  pitch. 

This  individual  character  of  tones  depends  in  part  on  certain 
superficial  characteristics.  The  note  of  the  piano  comes  im- 
pulsively, suddenly  strong,  and  then  rapidly  dying  out,  while 
the  tones  of  an  organ  do  not  come  instantly  to  full  strength, 
but  are  then  sustained  and  steady.  But  tones  equally  sus- 
tained  and  Hteady  may  yet  differ  greatly  in  quality,  as  for  ex- 
ample, the  t3ne8  of  tuning-fork,  organ-pipe,  and  viohn.  To  in- 
vestigate the  cause  of  this  difference  we  shall  need  resonators 
which  vibrate  in  sympathy  with  the  tones  studied. 
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307.  Sympathetic  Vibration. — ^A  bell  ringer  by  timing  his 
pulls  on  the  rope  to  correspond  to  the  swing  of  the  bell  is  able  to 
set  a  heavy  bell  strongly  swinging,  while  mere  random  pulb 
would  accomplish  very  little;  so  it  is  that  soimd  waves  or  other 
comparatively  slight  impulses  may  set  up  strong  vibrations  in  a 
body  if  they  are  exactly  timed  to  correspond  to  its  natural  period 
of  vibration.  This  fact  of  sympathetic  inbraium  may  be  illus- 
trated by  tuning  two  strings  on  a  sonometer  to  the  same  pitdi, 
and  then  sounding  one  strongly;  the  other  will  be  set  in  vibraticHi 
by  the  impulses  commimicated  to  it  through  the  supporting 
bridges. 

Again,  if  the  dampers  are  raised  from  the  strings  of  a  piano 
and  a  clear  strong  note  is  sung  near  the  instrument,  the  cor- 
responding string  will  be  heard  sounding  after  the  singer's  voice 
is  silent. 

A  very  interesting  case  of  sympathetic  resonance  is  that  in 
which  a  tuning-fork  is  set  in  vibration  by  the  sound  waves 
from  a  similar-fork  placed  20  or  30  ft.  away.  .  The  two  forks 
are  mounted  on  suitable  resonance  boxes  and  must  be  of  ex- 
actly the  same  pitch;  if  they  are  thrown  out  of  unison  even 

very  slightly,  as  may  be  done  by  affixing  a  bit 
of  beeswax  to  a  prong  of  one  of  them,  they  will 
no  longer  respond  to  each  other. 

308.  Resonators. — When  water  is  poured  into 
a  tall  cylindrical  jar  the  noise  produced  has  a 
noticeable  pitch  which  grows  higher  as  the  water 
level  rises  in  the  jar.  This  pitch  is  due  to  the 
air  column  in  the  jar,  which  has  a  natural  time 
of  vibration  of  its  own  and  responds  to  any 
component  vibration  of  the  same  pitch  which 
may  exist  in  a  noise  produced  in  its  vicinity. 
On  blowing  sharply  across  the  mouth  of  the  jar 
the  same  pitch  is  noticed,  the  confused  rustling 
noise  having  some  component  to  v^hich  the  jar 
The  roaring  heard  in  sea  shells  is  explained  in 


Fia.     174.— 
RoHonanco. 


can  respond, 
the  same  way. 

If  an  ordinary  tuning-fork,  not  mounted  on  a  re<%onance  box, 
is  held  by  its  stem  and  struck,  it  will  scarcely  Ix^  heard  a  few 
feet  away,  but  if  it  is  held,  as  shown  in  the  figure,  ovt  r  the  mouth 
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of  a  jar  tuned  to  respond,  a  strong  tone  will  be  ff.ven  out.  The 
arrangement  shown  in  the  figure  permits  the  tuning  to  be  easily 
effected  by  raising  or  lowering  the  connected  water  reservoir, 
thus  chanf^Qg  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  resonance  tube  until 
the  response  is  most  powerful. 

The  pitch  of  the  air  column  may  be  lowered  also  by  partially 
closing  the  opening  of  the  jar. 

Such  an  air  column  being  easily  set  in  vibration  by  the  prep» 
tone  is  known  as  a  resonator  and  may  be  useful  in  detecting  in  a 
mass  of  tones  the  presence  of  the  particularone  to  which  it  is  tuned. 

309.  Helntliolti  Besonatora. — Helmholtz,  in  the  analysis  of 
composite  tones,  made  use  of  spherical  resonators,  each  having 
a  large  opening  and  also  a  small  one  adapted  to  the  ear. 

A  resonator  of  this  form  is  particularly  useful  because  it 
responds  easily  to  vibrations  of  one  pitch  only  and  so  is  well 
suited  to  the  analysis  of  sounds. 

310.  Complex  and  Simple  ToDes. — ^The  following  experiment 
will  now  give  us  a  clue  to  the  cause  of  the  difference  in  quality  of 
tones.  Take  a  series  of  tuning-forks  mounted  on  resonating 
boxes,  the  frequencies  of  the  forks  being  in  the  order  of  the 
series  of  whole  numbers,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  etc.,  which  is  known  as  the 
harmonic  aeries.  If  the  deepest  toned  fork  in  the  series  makes 
250  vibrations  per  second,  the  next  will  make  500,  and  the  next 
750,  etc.  Provide  also  a  set  of  Helmholtz  resonators,  one  adapted 
to  each  fork. 

Now,  on  sounding  the  lowest  pitched  fork  alone,  a  deep  tone 
is  obtained  to  vrhich  the  corresponding  reaonator  aione  will  respond. . 
If  the  next  lowest  is  now  sounded  at  the  same  time  with  the  other, 
the  tones  blend  and  come  to  the  ear  as  a  single  tone  of  the  same 
pitch  as  before  but  of  a  different  quality.  And  so  by  sounding 
along  with  the  deepest  or  fundamental  fork  any  or  all  of  the 
.  others,  making  some  of  the  component  tones  strong  and  some 
weak,  great  vsriefty  of  tones  may  be  obtained  differing  in  quality 
but  all  of  the  same  pitch. 

But  if  any  of  theee  tones  is  tested  by  the  resonators  it  is  found 
that  all  those  resonators  respond  which  correspond  to  the  forks    . 
used  in  producing  the  tone.     Such  a  tone  is  called  complex,  while 
a  tone  to  wbiofa  only  one  resonator  will  respond  is  called  a  simple 
tone. 
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311.  Analysis  of  Sounds. — In  the  case  just  considered  it  it 

evident  from  the  way  in  which  the  sounds  of  various  qualitioB 
were  produced  that  they  were  complex  and  consisted  of  sounds 
of  different  pitches  blended  together.  But  if  we  now  sound  an 
open  organ  pipe  of  the  same  pitch  as  the  deepest  toned  resonato 
we  find  that  not  only  does  that  resonator  respond,  but  so  abo 
to  a  greater  or  less  degree  do  the  whole  series  of  resonators, 
showing  that  though  the  sound  comes  from  a  sin^e  pipe  it  is 
just  as  truly  complex  as  though  originating  in  a  series  of  tuning 
forks. 

The  component  simple  tones  which  unite  to  form  a  complex 
tone  are  known  as  its  partial  tones,  the  lowest  of  these  in  pitch 
is  the  fundamental,  and  the  others  are  the  upper  partial  tones 
or  upper  harmonics.  The  latter  term  is  especially  applicable 
when  the  upper  partial  tones  are  members  of  the  harmonic  series 
which  starts  with  the  fundamental. 

From  the  laws  of  dynamics  as  well  as  from  experiment  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  a  simple  tone,  to  which  a  resonator  of 
only  one  certain  pitch  will  respond  is  one  in  which  the  vibrations 
of  the  air  are  simple  harmonic  (§121). 

The  ear  seems  to  hear  the  simple  harmonic  components  of  a 
complex  tone  as  separate  simple  tones,  for  persons  with  ears 
trained  to  the  analysis  of  sound  can  often  detect  the  different 
harmonics  in  a  tone  without  the  aid  of  resonators. 

312.  Synthesis  of  Sounds. — Helmholtz  devised  an  interesting 
apparatus  by  which  complex  sounds  might  be  built  up  from 
their  simple  components.  This  consisted  of  a  set  of  ten  tuning- 
forks,  corresponding  to  the  first  ten  terms  of  a  harmonic  series, 
which  were  kept  continuously  vibrating  by  means  of  electro- 
magnets, each  fork  being  mounted  in  front  of  an  appropriate 
resonator  as  shown  in  figure  175. 

The  resonators  were  cylindrical  brass  boxes,  each  mounted 
with  its  opening  close  to  the  prongs  of  the  corresponding  fork, 
the  openings  being  closed  by  covers  which  could  be  drawn  back 
by  pressing  the  keys  of  the  key-board.  When  the  resonators 
were  closed  scarcely  any  sound  came  from  the  forks,  but  drawing 
back  the  cover  from  any  resonator  by  depressing  its  key  brought 
out  the  corresponding  tone  with  an  intensity  which  depended 
upon  the  amoimt  that  the  key  was  depressed.    By  means  d 
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such  an  apparatus  the  sound  of  an  open  or  closed  organ  pipe, 
a  vioUn,  or  reed  instrument  can  be  closely  imitated. 

An  interesting  modem  instance  of  the  synthesis  of  sounds  is 
found  in  the  ingenious  "  telharmonium "  of  Mr.  Cahill  in  which 
the  separate  harmonics  are  transmitted  by  means  of  alternating 
currents  of  electricity  of  different  frequencies  which  combine  to 


Fl<3    17S  — Hdmhcdta  apparatus  for  tbo  aynth< 


form  a  am^  reflultant  current  which  acts  on  the  telephone  re- 
ceiver at  the  end  of  the  hne.  By  combining  the  prop<^r  simple 
harmomc  components  all  the  instruments  of  an  orchestra  arc 
imitated. 

313.  Quality  ot  a  Ma§ical  Tone. — The  quality  of  a  musical 
tone  may  then  be  said  to  be  determined  by  the  pitch  and  in- 
tensity of  the  different  smiple  tones  or  harmonics  into  which  it 
may  be  resolved. 

314.  Fourier*!  Analrsls. — ^It  was  shown  by  the  distinguished 
French  mathematician  Fourier  that  any  regular  periodic  vibra- 
tion, such  BB  can  take  place  in  a  sound  wave,  may  be  resolved 
into  a  sum  <rf  smple  harmonic  components  all  of  which  belong 
to  a  hannonio  series,  in  which  the  fundamental  haa  \.W  «a.-Eub 
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period  as  the  vibration  analyased.  Thus,  according  to  this 
theorem  of  Fourier,  it  is  possible  to  analyze  any  sound  wave  bto 
its  simple  harmonic  components,  and  it  is  these  simple  harmonic 
components  which  are  the  simple  partial  tones  detected  by 
resonators. 

For  example,  the  upper  cm-ve  in  figure  176  represents  a  simple 
sine  wave.     The  three  lower  curves  represent  waves  having  the 


Fio.  176. — Vibration  curves. 


Fio.  177. — Combination  of  vibratioxui. 


same  wave  length  and  therefore  the  same  periodicity  a^  the  upper 
curve,  but  they  represent  entirely  different  modes  of  vibration. 

Now,  according  to  Fourier's  theorem,  each  of  these  curves  can 
be  resolved  into  simple  harmonic  components.  In  figure  177, 
for  example,  the  wave  forms  expressed  by  the  heavy  lines  are 
the  resultants  of  the  simple  harmonic  waves  represented  by  the 
dotted  sine  curves.  The  resultant  curve  in  each  case  is  obtained 
by  adding  "the  corresponding  ordinates  of  the  two  component 
curves.  In  the  first  two  cases  one  component  has  the  same  wave 
length  as  the  resultant,  while  the  other  has  half  that  wave  length. 
These  two  components  have  the  same  amplitude  in  the  first  case 
as  in  the  second,  but  their  relative  phases  are  different  in  the 
two  cases  and  hence  the  resultant  curves  are  different.  In  the 
lower  curve  one  component  has  one-third  the  wave  length  of  the 
resultant,  while  the  component  having  half  the  wave  length  is 
absent  or  has  zero  amplitude. 

315.  Musical  Tones. — In  tones  suitable  for  music  the  upper 
partial  toneB  almost  exactly  iaW  VnU>  \iVi^  \:kabTtci»ta^  ^^^^^s^  «Uri- 
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that 


ing  with  the  fundamental;  that  is,  their  frequencies  are  very 
nearly  exact  multiples  of  the  frequency  of  the  fundamental. 

But  the  partial  tones  given  out  by  bells  and  plates  when 
struck  do  not  correspond, 
even  approximately,  to  the 
lower  terms  of  the  harmonic 
series,  and  are  quite  unsuited 
for  music. 

316.  Koenlg  Besonatora 
and  Manometrlc  Flames. — 
The  French  acoustician    _      ..^     r 

,  no.    178. — t 

Koemg  made  use  of  resona- 
tors in  which  the  front  part 
was  cylindrical  and  could  be  pushed  in  ( 
each  could  easily  be  adjusted  in  pitch. 

To  observe  the  vibrations  of  the  resonators  he  employed  mano' 
metric  fiamet.  A  small,  flat,  disc-shaped  box  or  capsule  of  wood, 
waadividedinto  two  chambers  by  a 
thin  membrane,  such  as  gold 
beater's  skin.  The  cavity  on  one 
side  of  the  diaphragm  was  con- 
nected by  a  short  tube  with  a 
resonator,  while  the  cavity  on  the 
other  side  had  two  openings, 
through  one  of  which  illuminating 
gas  was  admitted,  while  the  other 
was  connected  with  a  fine  jet 
where  the  gas  burned  in  a  small 
flame.  The  vibrations  of  the  air 
in  the  resonator  were  transmitted 
through  the  diaphragm  in  the 
manometric  capsule  to  the  illum- 
inating gas,  causing  the  flame  to 
dance. 

The  image  of  such  a  flame 
viewed  in  a  rotating  mirror,  is 
drawn  out  in  a  band  of  hght 
which  when  the  flame  is  in  oscillation  shows  aemAio^a  \^ 
saw  teeth,  as  ahown  in  £gure  179;  the  particuVu  ioTtc  o\  "Ooa 
gerratioaa  revealing  the  mode  of  vibration  oi  ^Vft  ftamft. 


Fia.  179.— Botatins  u 
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317.  SensltlTe  Flames. — Under  some  conditioiu  a  gaa  I 
may  be  very  eensitive  to  sound.  A  small  cylindrical  jet  is 
required  having  an  aperture  about  0.5  mm.  in  diameter,  and  the 
pressure  must  be  such  as  to  produce  a  long  flame  jusf  on  the  brink 
of  Toarin^.  A  pressure  of  about  0  in.  of  water  is  commonly 
required.  Such  a  flame  is  sensitive  to  the  vibrations  of  exceed- 
ingly short  waves  of  sound,  and  breaks  into  a  shorter  flaring  or 
roaring  flame  when  a  bunch  of  keys  is  jinked  in  its  vicinity  or  a 
sharp  hiss  ^ven  or  a  very  high-pitched  whistle  sounded. 

By  means  of  sensitive  flames  sound  waves  so  short  as  to  be 
quite  inaudible  may  be  detected,  and  their  interierenoe  and 
reflection  studied. 

Interferencb  and  Bkats 

318.  Sai>erposltton  of  Waves. — When  the  same  portion  of 
fluid  is  traversed  by  two  waves,  the  motion  of  the  particle 
will  be  the  resultant  of  the  two  and  may  thus  become  very 
complicated. 

In  case  of  surface  waves  in  a  liquid  the  eye  can  readily  observe 
a  series  of  short  waves  running  over  longer  ones  and  -pneerviag 
tiieir  motion  as  though  over  an  undisturbed  meditun. 

.     Mg  310.  Interference    of   Waves. 

\    \\      \-'  \\        — Suppose  A   and    B  are  the 

\     \     >?'^'  l\  \\o'   centers  of  two  serios  of  waves 

^"      1     4     [\  )-\t  \T  \     "^  ***  same  wave  length  and 

'    V   \/    A/    V    V     V  *™P^t"<ie.    Then  there  will  be 

\  /\"  A    /\l\     A  *'e'^*°  points,  as  at  C,  where 

'\      Y    \/   y/i'J-X         ■waves  from  the  two  sources  act 

/      /    (Y-~._y      /    r/'"'    together  so  as  to  produce  great 

//     /f   -  /  disturbance.     Suppose  the  lines 

^1    M  'n   the    diagram   represent   the 

/  crests    of  waves,  then  at   the 

Fto.  180, — Intcriercnco  of  waves.       „„;    !„  /-<  il       „  *     *  _       

pomts  C  the  crest  of  one  wave  is 
superposed  on  another,  while  at  C  the  troughs  of  two  waves 
come  together;  a  half  period  later  the  crests  will  be  at  C  and 
the  troughs  at  C  There  will  result,  therefore,  along  the  line 
CC  a  series  of  waves  of  double  the  amplitude  of  the  original 
waves.  At  the  points  Z),  however,  the  crest  of  a  wave  from  one ' 
center  coincides  with  the  trough  oi  a'WB.velTOTa.^)u&o^^Mx^^&)KG«. 
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fore  there  will  be  at  least  a  partial  neutralization  at  points 
along  the  line  DD'.  If  the  waves  coming  together  at  D  have 
equal  amplitudes  and  equal  wave  lengths  and  are  also  simple 
harmonic  waves  they  would  separately  produce  at  D  equal  and 
opposite  displacements  at  every  instant  and  will  therefore  com- 
pletely neutralize  each  other. 

This  interaction  of  two  sets  of  waves  by  which  at  certain 
points  one  is  more  or  less  completely  neutralized  by  the  other 
is  known  as  interference. 

320.  Energy  la  Not  Lost  In  Interference. — When  there  is 
complete  interference  at  any  point  there  is  no  motion  of  the 
medium  and  no  energy  at  that  point,  but  the  energy  of  the  two 
interfering  waves  is  not  lost  or  destroyed  but  appears  at  neigh- 
boring points  (such  as  C,  Fig.  180}  where  the  amplitude  of  the 
component  waves  are  added.  For  at  these  points  the  energy 
of  the  resultant  vibration  is  four  times  what  it  would  be  if  one 
of  the  trains  of  waves  were  suppressed.  There  results  from  the 
interaction  of  the  two  wave  systems  a  di^eretU  distribution  of 
energy,  but  the  total  energy  remains  unchanged. 

321.  Interference  of  Sound  Waves. — The  interference  of  sound 
waves  is  well  shown  in  the  following  experiment.  The  sound 
waves  from  a  tuning-fork  (Fig. 

181)  enter  a  suitable  receiver 
which  is  connected  to  an  ear- 
piece by  means  of  two  tubes, 
one  of  which  has  a  sliding  por- 
tion by  which  its  length  can 
be  varied.  When  the  tubes  are 
adjusted  to  be  of  equal  length 
the  sound  of  the  fork  is  dis- 
tinctly heard  by  the  observer  at 
E.  As  the  sliding  tube  is  drawn 
out,    making  one    tube    longer 

than  the  other,  the  sound  grows  fainter  and  reaches  a  mini- 
mum when  one  tube  is  longer  than  the  other  by  a  half  wave 
length  of  the  sound  waves  sent  out  by  the  fork,  for  in  this 
case  the  waves  reach  the  ear  through  the  two  tubes  in  opposite 
phases  and  interfere.  If  the  slider  is  drawn  out  %tiU.  l%x>X«x 
the  sound  inoreaaea  Id  strength  reaching  a  ma^TCCOia  MjVea  «oR> 
tube  JBJuat  a  whole  wave  length  longer  thatv  tt»  otoet. 
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If  two  similar  organ  pipes  of  the  same  pitch  are  mounted  on  a 
rather  small  air  chest,  as  shown  in  figure  182,  and  sounded 
simultaneously  they  will  usually  sound  in  opposite  phases,  owing 
to  an  oscillation  of  the  air  in  the  air  chest  itself.  The  sound 
waves  coming  from  one  pipe  will  thus  interfere  with  those  from 
the  other  and  the  fundamental  tones  will  be  almost  completely 
neutralized,  the  higher  harmonics  will,  however,  still  be  heard. 
322.  Beats. — If  two  organ  pipes  sounding  together  are  not 
exactly  of  the  same  pitch  the  sound  comes  in  pulses  or  throbs 

called  beats.    For  in  this  case  one  pipe  is  giving 
out  more  vibrations  per  second  than   the   other 
and,  consequently,  the  relative  phases  of  the  two 
are  constantly  changing,  as  shown  in  the  following 
figure  where  the  dotted  curves  represent  the  waves 
from  the  two  pipes,  one  of  which  is  supposed  to 
give  out  eleven  vibrations  for  every  ten  of  the 
other.     The  full  line  represents  the  resultant  mo- 
tion.    It  is  clear  that  while  one  pipe  is  gaining 
Fio.  182.—    ^^^  complete  vibration  on  the  other,  there  will  be 
Interference    an  instant  when  the  waves  are  in  opposite  phase 
pipes^^"  ^^^^^    *^^  interfere  and  another  instant  when  they  will 

be  in  the  same  phase  and  stengthen  each  other. 
There  will,  therefore,  be  one  hundred  beats  in  the  time  in  which 
oqe  pipe  has  made  one  hundred  more  vibrations  than  the  other. 
Or  if  one  pipe  makes  m  vibrations  per  second  and  the  other  n, 
the  number  of  beats  per  second  is  m  —  n. 

Beats  are  easily  heard  when  two  adjoining  notes  on  the  piano 
or  organ  are  simultaneously  struck,  and  the  lower  the  notes  are 
on  the  scale  the  slower  \nll  be  the  beats.  Beats  do  not  occur 
however,  between  notes  that  are  very  different  in  pitch.  For 
example,  no  beats  would  be  heard  in  case  of  two  simple  tones, 
one  making  200  vibrations  per  second  and  the  other  300  vibra- 
tions, though  if  one  made  2000  vibrations  and  the  other  2100 
there  would  be  100  beats  per  second,  heard  as  a  distinctly  jarring 
roughness.  The  explanation  of  this  was  given  by  Helmholtx 
(§358). 

In  tuning  two  strings  or  two  forks  to  unison  they  are  adjusted 
until  no  beats  are  heard.  If  it  is  requ.?  k\  Ur  t  two  tuning-forks 
shall  be  very  accurately  of  the  same  pii.^  h  they  may  be  tuned  to 


m&ke  the  same  number  of  beata  per  second  with  a  third  fork, 
as  it  is  easier  to  count  accurately  three  or  four  beats  per  second 
than  to  distinguish  between  no  beats  at  all  and  very  slow  beating. 


Fl'a.  IS3. — Formation  of  beats. 

STAJfDiNG  Waves  and  Vibrating  Bodies 
323.  Transverse  Vibration  of  a  Cord. — Take  a  long  flexible 

rubber  tube  or  other  elastic  cord  fixed  at  one  end,  as  at  P  (Fig. 

1S4),  and,  holding  it  slightly  taut,  let  the  hand  give  a  sudden 

[novement  to  oqe  side  and  back  again. 
A  wave  is  set  up  as  at  A  which  runs  the  length  of  the  cord,  is 

-eflected  at  P,  and  returns  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  cord  as 

ihown  at  B.    On  reaching  the  hand  it  is  reflected  to  A  and  the 


Fio.  IS4.— Wi 


motion  b  repeated.  Thus  the  cord  makes  a  complete  vibration 
and  returns  to  it*  original  form  in  the  time  in  which  a  wave  runs 
the  length  of  the  cord  and  returns. 

If  the  wave  is  not  sent  out  by  so  sharp  a  movement  it  may 
take  the  form  shown  in  the  lower  part  of  the  figure  where  the 
cord  simply  swings  to  and  fro  or  vibrates  sidewise. 

But  this  vibration  is  just  as  truly  due  to  a  wave  running  along 
the  cord  and  back  again  as  in  the  first  case  and  the  period  of 
one  comjjlde  vibraiion  ia  the  time  required  for  a  traT^8ver8e  wave 
to  run  the  lenffih  f4  ^  ^^^  "^  reiwn. 
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Now,  suppose  waves  are  sent  out  by  the  hand  with  twice  the 
former  frequency,  a  wave  will  start  from  the  hand  at  the  same 
instant  that  the  preceding  wave  starts  back  after  reiSection. 
The  two  will  meet  at  the  middle  and,  as  they  are  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  cord  in  consequence  of  reflection,  they  will  exactly 
neutralize  each  other  at  the  middle  point,  which  will,  therefore, 
remain  at  rest  and  the  cord  will  vibrate  in  two  segments.  The 
vibrating  segments  are  called  loops  and  the  points  of  rest  nodes. 
The  period  of  a  complete  vibration  is  in  this  case  only  half  that 
of  the  fundamental  period  when  there  is  only  one  loop. 

If  waves  are  sent  out  with  three  times  the  frequency  of  the 
first  case,  the  cord  will  break  up  into  three  vibrating  Begment& 
with  intermediate  nodes,  and  with  greater  frequency  of  vibration 
a  still  greater  number  of  segments  may  be  produced. 

324.  Standing  Waves. — These  vibrating  segments  are  a 
particular  case  of  what  are  called  standing  waves,  which  are  set 
up  in  water  or  air  or  in  other  elastic  bodies  by  the  interaction 
of  similar  trains  of  waves  running  in  opposite  directions,  and 
are  usually  due  to.  reflected  waves  meeting  those  which  are 
advancing. 

Standing  waves  are  easily  observed  on  the  surface  of  water 
in  a  circular  vessel  in  the  center  of  which  a  periodic  disturbance 
is  produced.  If  the  period  of  the  disturbance  is  so  adjust«d 
that  the  wave  length  produced  has  the  proper  relation  to  the 
size  of  the  vessel,  a  steady  state  is  produced  in  which  waves  going 
outward  meet  the  reflected  waves,  causing  nodal  rings  where 
the  water  is  at  rest.  Between  these  rings  the  surface  oscillates 
up  and  down. 

Standing  waves  are  also  produced  in  organ  pipes  by  the  re- 
flection of  the  air  waves  from  the  ends  of  the  pipes. 

325.  Formation  of  Standing  Waves  in  Cord. — ^The  diagram 
(Fig.  185)  illustrates  the  mode  of  formation  of  nodes  and  loops  in 
a  cord. 

The  dotted  line  represents  a  wave  traveling  from  right  to 
left  along  the  cord,  while  the  broken  line  represents  an  equal 
train  of  waves  moving  from  left  to  right  as  indicated  by  the 
arrows.  The  resultant  wave  is  shown  by  the  continuous  curved 
line,  and  its  ordinate  at  any  point  is  the  sum  of  the  ordinates 
of  the  two  component  curves  at  that  point.     It  will  be  observed 
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that  the  crests  of  the  two  component  waves  are  approaching  each 
other  at  the  points  marked  L,  and  a  moment  laler  will  coincide. 
The  resultant  wave  will  then  be  at  a  maximum,  A  quarter 
period  later  the  two  component  waves  will  exactly  neutralize 
each  other,  the  crest  of  one  coming  exactly  over  the  trough  of  the 
other,  and  the  cord  which  takes  the  resultant  form  will  at  that 
instant  be  straight.  As  the  waves  move  still  further  the  crests 
A  and  C  will  come  together  in  the  middle  of  the  diagram  and  the 


FiQ.  185. — PonuatioD  of  nodes  and  loops. 

resultant  wave  will  then  show  a  form  just  opposite  to  that  in 
the  figure,  being  bent  up  in  the  middle  and  down  on  each  side. 
A  little  coneideration  will  show  that  there  will  never  be  any  dis- 
placement at  the  points  JV,  JV';  forin  any  position  of  the  two  com- 
ponent waves  one  is  always  as  much  above  such  a  point  as  the 
other  is  below  it;  these  points  are  threfore  nodes,  and  the  dia- 
tance  between  consecutive  nodes  is  one-half  tfae  complete  wave 
length. 

326.  Telocity  of  Wave  in  a  Cord. — Ttie  velocity  of  a  transverae 
wave  along  a  stretched  cord  may  be  deduced  as  follows.  Suppose  that  an 
infinitely  long  cord  having  tension  T  and  a  mass  per  unit  length  m  is  drawn 
rapidly  titrough  a  bent  glaee  tube  as  shown  in  the  figure.     If  the  eoid  were 


Tia.  186,— Solitary  wovo  in  eord. 

st  rest  it  would  produce  &  pressure  against  the  tube  in  consequence  of  its 
tension.  At  a  point  where  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  tube  la  r  the  pres- 
sure against  the  tube,  or  force  per  unit  length,  is  —i  being  greater  the  mote 
sharply  curved  the  tube  is  at  that  point.  But  if  the  cord  is  drawn  through 
the  tube  with  velod^  V,  its  centrifugal  force  per  unit  length  as  it  runs  over 
the  curved  part  of  tba  tube  is  — — >  and  this  acts  to  diminish  the  pressure. 
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If  the  speed  is  just  right,  one  will  exactly  balance  the  other  and  we  shall  hsTe 

mV*      T        ,,,       T 

=  —  or    K «  =  —  • 

r        T  m 

Since  the  radius  of  curvature  cancels  out  of  the  result,  the  speed  at  which 
there  will  be  no  pressure  against  the  tube  will  be  the  same  whatever  its 
radius  of  curvature  may  be,  and  consequently  whatever  its  shape.  Suppose 
the  cord  is  now  drawn  along  at  this  critical  speed,  the  tube  may  be  made  to 
vanish  and  the  bend  in  the  cord  will  remain  unchanged.  If,  now,  the  ob- 
server moves  along  at  the  same  rate  as  the  cord  from  left  to  right,  the  ccjpd 
will  appear  to  him  to  be  at  rest  while  the  bend  will  be  seen  to  travel  along 
the  cord  as  a  wave  from  right  to  left  with  a  velocity  V,  where 


Mm 


The  vdocily  with  which  a  transverse  wave  runs  along  a  perfectly  flexibk 

cord  is  thus  determined  from  the  relation 

,,,..-  .1  I     Tension  in  dynes 

Velocity  of  the  wave  m  cm. /sec.  =  \j:ri ^ • 

\Ma8S  per  cm.  m  grams 

327.  Transverse  Vibration  of  Cord. — It  has  already  been 
shown  that  the  time  of  vibration  of  a  stretched  cord  when  it 
vibrates  as  a  whole  is  the  time  required  for  the  wave  to  run 
from  one  end  of  the  cord  to  the  other  and  back  again.  Or  if  it 
is  vibrating  in  segments  the  period  of  vibration  in  one  of  the 
segments  is  the  time  required  for  the  wave  to  run  twice  the  length 
of  the  segment.  If  I  be  the  length  of  the  cord  or  the  distance 
between  consecutive  nodes,  the  period  of  vibration  P  is 

^       V 

and  if  n  is  the  frequency  of  the  cord,  or  number  of  vibrations  per 

second,  we  have 

_   1  _  F 

''  ~  P"  21 

where  V  is  the  velocity  of  a  transverse  wave  along  the  cord. 
Substituting  the  value  of  V  from  the  preceding  paragraph  we 
have 


n 


21  \m 


a  formula  which  expresses  in  compact  form  the  following  three 
laws: 

1.  The  number  of  vibrations  per  second  made  by  a  string 
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under  a  given  tension  ia  inversely  proportional  to  the  length  of 
the  vibrating  segment. 

2.  In  case  of  two  strings  of  the  same  length  and  mass  per 
unit  length,  the  frequencies  are  proportional  to  the  square  roots 
of  the  tensions;  thus  if  one  has  four  times  the  tension  of  the 
other  it  will  make  twice  as  many  vibrations  per  second. 

3.  If  two  strings  have  the  same  length  and  are  under  equal 
tensions,  their  frequencies  will  be  inversely  proportional  to  the 
square  roots  of  their  masses  per  unit  length.  Thus  if  one  is  four 
times  as  heavy  as  the  other,  it  will  have  only  half  the  frequency. 

328.  Upper  HarmonlcB  of  Cord. — It  has  already  been  seen 
that  a  stretched  cord  may  vibrate  not  only  as  a  whole,  but  it 
may  also  vibrate  in  two  segments  or  in  three,  and  so  on.  These 
modes  of  vibration  may  be  easily  established  by  touching  the 
cord  lightly  at  a  point  where  a  node  is  desired  and  at  the  same 
time  bowing  it  at  a  loop.  For  instance,  if  a  cord  is  touched  at 
one-fourth  of  its  length  from  one  end  and  then  bowed  half-way 
between  the  end  and  the  point  where  it  is  touched  it  will  vibrate 
in  four  segments  and  pve  a  tone  which  has  a  frequency  four 
times  that  of  its  fundamental  mode  of  vibration.  That  the  cord 
actually  vibrates  in  this  way  was  prettily  shown  by  Tyndall 
as  follows:  Little  riders  of  bent  paper  were  hung  on  the  cord 
at  the  points  where  nodes  were  to  be  established  and  others 
midway  between  them  on  the  loops.  On  sounding  the  cord  as 
above  described  all  the  little  riders  on  the  loops  were  "  unhorsed," 
while  those  at  the  nodes  remained  undisturbed. 

These  partial  modes  of  vibration  of  a  cord  are  knbwn  as  its 
harmonics,  beoausef  if  the  fundamental  mode  of  vibration  of 
the  cord  has  a  frequency  of  n  vibrations  per  second  the  partial 
modes  of  vibration  will  have  frequencies  2n,  3n,  4n,  5n,  etc., 
according  as  the  cord  vibrates  in  2,  3,  4,  or  5  segments,  resf>ect- 
ively;  thus  the  frequencies  of  the  partial  modes  of  vibration 
are  related  to  the  fundamental  as  the  terms  in  a  harmonic  series. 

If  cords  were  perfectly  flexible  this  would  be  exactly  the  case, 
but  as  actual  oords  always  have  a  certain  amount  of  stiffness, 
which  affects  the  higher  harmonics  where  the  vibrating  segments 
are  short  more  than  the  lower  harmonics  where  the  vibrating 
segments  are  longer,  the  above  is  simply  a  close  approum&tvm 
to  the  truth,  and  ike  cord  when  vibrating  In  {oux  aegpi'&ii^AtVff 
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example,  will  have  slightly  more  than  four  times  the  frequency 
of  the  fundamental. 

329.  Superposition  of  Vibrations. — When  a  string  is  struck  or 
bowed,  a  number  of  these  different  possible  modes  of  vibration 
are  in  general  set  up  simvltaneoualy.  The  form  of  vibratimi 
assumed  by  a  cord  in  which  two  such  modes  of  vibration  coexist 
is  shown  in  figure  187.     The  dotted  lines  show  three  positions  of 


Fio.  187. — Two  simplo  vibrations  combined. 

the  cord  simply  vibrating  as  a  whole  in  its  fundamental  mode. 
The  full  lines,  however,  show  its  form  when  it  is  at  the  same 
time  vibrating  in  two  segments,  the  two  halves  vibrating  with 
reference  to  the  dotted  lines  just  as  they  would  have  done  about 
the  middle  straight  line  if  the  fundamental  mode  of  vibration 
had  been  absent. 

330.  Experimental  Demonstration. — That  such  a  coexistence 
of  different  modes  of  vibration  commonly  exists  in  a  string  may 
be  shown  by  the  following  experiment.  Pluck  the  string  of  a 
sonometer  strongly  at,  say,  one-fourth  of  its  length  from  one 
end;  then  touching  the  string  lightly  at  the  middle,  its  fundamen- 
tal mode  of  vibration  will  be  damped,  but  it  will  still  be  free  to 
vibrate  in  two  segments  and  the  tone  characteristic  of  that  mode 
of  vibration,  an  octave  higher  than  the  fundamental,  will  be  heard 
still  sounding.  Or  if  struck  one-sixth  of  its  length  from  one  end 
and  then  touched  lightly  at  one-third  of  its  length,  the  fundam^- 
tal  mode  will  be  damped  while  it  will  still  be  heard  sounding  a 
tone  having  three  times  the  frequency  of  the  fundamental. 

331.  Young's  Law. — When  a  string  is. struck  at  any  point 
only  those  modes  of  vibration  are  set  up  which  do  not  have  nodes 
at  that  point. 

When  a  string  is  touched  at  any  point  all  vibrations  are  damped 
that  do  not  have  nodes'  at  that  t>oint. 

It  is  clear  from  these  laws  that  in  order  to  stop  all  the  vibrations 
of  string  it  should  be  damped  at  the  same  point  whereit  is  struck. 
This  is  done  in  the  piano. 
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33%.  Quality  of  Tone. — Strii^  are  suited  for  musical  instru- 
nents  because  the  partial  tones  that  they  give  out  have  fre- 
luencies  which  form  a  harmonic  series  with  the  fundamental, 
md  all  the  lower  tones  of  a  harmonic  series  as  far  as  the  seventh 
larmonic  are  pleasing  when  sounded  together.  The  seventh  and 
linth  harmonics  are,  however,  decidedly  inharmonious  with  the 
>ther8,  and  therefore  it  is  desirable  that  in  musical  instruments 
;he  strings  should  be  struck  or  bowed  in  such  a  way  that  these 
larmooics  may  not  be  developed.  This  is  accomplished  in  the 
piano  by  striking  the  strings  about  one-seventh  or  one-eighth 
jf  their  length  from  one  end,  so  that  all  the  partial  modes  of 
iribration  having  nodes  near  that  point  are  weak. 

The  hardness  of  the  hammer  in  a  piano  also  has  a  decided  in- 
9uence  on  the  tone.  The  harder  the  hammer  the  more  sharply 
the  string  is  bent  when  struck  and  the  more  prominent  are  the 
ligher  harmonics.  If  the  hammer  is  too  soft  the  tone  is  soft  and 
acking  in  the  richness  that  comes  from  the  proper  strength  of  the 
larmonics. 

Okqan  Pipes  Ain>  Wins  Inbtbuments 

333.  Organ  Pipes. — An  organ  pipe  may  be  considered  as  made 
ip  of  two  parts — a  vibrator  and  a  resonator.  There  are  two 
;ypes  in  use,  flute  pipes,  in  which  the  vibrations 
tre  caused  by  a  stream  of  air  rushing  against  an 
idge,  and  reed  pipes,  in  which  the  vibrator  is  a  thin 
itrip  of  metal. 

The  construction  of  &  flute  pipe  is  shown  in  figure 
ISS.      At  the  lower  end  of   the  pipe  is  the  em- 
x>uchure  or  mouth  which  is  like  that  of  an  ordi- 
lary  whistle.    Air,  forced  into  the  air  chamber  at 
>be  bottom,  escKpes  through  a  narrow  slit  against 
in  edge    just  opposite.    The  upper  part  of  the 
aipe  is  a  tube    which    may    be  either  open  or         Bi 
stopped  at  the  upper  end,  and  constitutes  a  res-      F'o-.  iss. 
mator  which  reinforces  the  vibrations  set  up  at   ^jg^^  p"p^_ 
the  embouchure. 

If  a  blast  of  air  is  sent  through  a  skeleton  pipe,  which  has  a 
nouth-piece  but  no  resonating  chamber,  a  soft  whistling  noise  is 
leard  which  risea  in  pitch  with  the  force  of  the  blast.  The  pitch 
i{  this  tone  also  depends  on  the  bluntness  of  the  ed|ga  b^Vxe^ 
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which  the  blast  strikes  and  its  distance  from  the  opening.  If  the 
pipe  is  now  provided  with  a  resonating  chamber  of  a  proper 
shape  and  size  to  reinforce  the  vibration,  a  strong,  clear  tone  will 
be  given  out. 

The  vibrations  appear  to  be  caused  by  the  friction  of  the  stream 
of  air  against  the  edge,  together  with  its  inertia,  just  as  little  waves 
are  formed  on  the  surface  of  a  stream  of  water  in  front  of  a  wire  or 
rod  which  cuts  the  surface. 

The  vibrations  caused  in  this  way  are  taken  up  by  the  air 
column  in  the  pipe,  which  as  it  vibrates  reacts  on  the  stream  of  air 
at  the  mouth-piece,  causing  it  to  deflect  alternately  inward  and 
outward  in  rhythm  with  the  vibration  of  the  air  column ;  in  this 
way  regular  impulses  are  received  by  the  air  colunm,  and  a  strong 
vibration  is  maintained. 

In  case,  then,  of  flute  pipes  it  appears  that  the  size  and  shape 
of  the  resonating  cavity  is  what  chiefly  determines  pitch,  thougti 
a  certain  adaptation  in  the  form  of  mouth-piece  and  strength  of 
blast  is  required  in  order  to  evoke  a  good  tone. 

334.  Nodes  and  Loops  In  Organ  Pipes. — ^The  vibration  of  the 
air  column  in  an  organ  pipe  is  a  case  of  standing  waves  and  is  due  to  the 
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Fig.  189. — Formation  of  nodes  and  loops  in  organ  pipe. 


interaction  between  waves  running  up  the  pipe  and  reflected  waves  moving 
in  the  opposite  direction,  forming  nodes  and  loops  just  as  in  case  of  the 
vibrations  of  a  cord. 

The  upper  part  of  figure  189  represents  sound  waves  advancing  from  left 
to  right  in  the  direction  of  the  upper  large  arrow.  In  condensed  portions 
of  the  waves  at  Ci  and  Cj  the  particles  are  moving  forward  in  the  direction  of 
advancement  of  the  wave.  In  the  rarefied  portions  at  R\  and  Rt  the  particles 
have  a  backward  velocity.  Immediately  under  this  is  represented  the  state 
of  things  in  waves  returning  from  right  to  left.  The  particles  in  the  con- 
densed portions  of  these  waves  have  a  velocity  from  right  to  left  as  shown  by 
the  small  arrows,  and  from  left  to  right  in  the  rarefied  regions.  If,  now,  these 
two  sets  of  waves  pass  simultaneously  through  the  same  mass  of  gas  the  par* 
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tides  take  the  rasultont  motion  and  nodea  and  loops  are  formed  in  tiie  pom- 
tion^  indicated  in  the  lower  part  of  the  diagram.  For  it  ie  clear  that  the 
rarefsctionB  Ri  and  Ri  wOl  reach  Ni  simultaneously,  tending  to  produce 
opposite  displacements,  and  a  half  period  later  the  condensations  Ct  and 
Ci  will  come  together  at  the  same  point,  tending  also  to  produce  oppowte 
displacements,  and  a  little  consideration  will  show  that  at  every  instant  the 
two  sets  of  waves  will  balance  each  other  at  fft  so  that  the  particles  then 


FlO.    190. — Opposite  phases  at  nodes. 

will  remain  at  rest.  So  also  at  ^i,  ^i,  and  N„  which  are  thus  ttodtt.  But 
at  Li  the  rarefaction  Ri  of  the  advancing  wave  will  arrive  at  the'same  instant 
as  the  condensation  Ct  of  the  returning  wave,  and  since  in  both  of  these  the 
velocity  of  the  particles  is  from  right  to  left  the  resultant  velocity  at  Z/i 
will  be  from  right  to  left  at  that  instant.  A  half  period  later  when  C|  and 
R,  come  together  at  Zn  the  particles  there  will  have  a  maximum  velocity 
from  left  to  right. 

Thus  the  air  between  nodes  surges  baclc  and  forth,  in  one-half  vibration 
swinging  toward  Ni  on  both  sides  and  producing. a  compression  there  as 
shown  in  the  lower  part  of  figure  190.  While  in  the  next  half  vibration  the 
air  layers  swing  away  from  ^i  and  toward  Ni  and  Nt,  producing  rarefaction 
at  Ni  and  condensations  at  Ni  and  Nt,  as  in  the  upper  part  of  figure  190. 

At  nodes,  therefore,  the  greatest  changes  in  pressure  take  place,  although 
the  nodal  layer  itself  remains  at  rest,  while  the  motion  of  the  particles  is 
greatest  in  the  loops  midway  between  nodes. 

Successive  nodet  are  a  hal/  toave  length  apart  and  are  in  opposite  phases, 
tine  being  a  point  of  rarefaction  at  the  instant  when  the  other  is  a  point  of 
condensation.    So  also  the  phases  of  motion  in  successiit  lo«ps  are  opposite. 

335.  Knndt's  Experiment. — The  nodes  and  loops  in  a  vibrating 
column  of  gaa  are  beautifully  shown  in  the  following  experiment 
due  to  Kundt-y,  , 

"■""        !i  ^l-U.-l^4.^J...|ll 

A  B 

— Kundt's  tube  eiperiment. 

A  glaas  tube  about  5  cm.  in  diameter  and  a  meter  long  is  tightly 
stopped  at  one  end,  while  in  the  other  is  fitted  a  light  piston 
of  cardboard  attached  to  the  end  of  a  glass  rod  which  is  clamp>ed 
firmly  at  the  middle.     The  rod  is  set  in  longitudinal  vibiaAx<s>u  V3 
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drawing  along  it  a  wet  cloth  held  firmly  clasped  around  the  rod. 
By  adjusting  the  position  of  the  piston  A  in  the  large  tube  a  point 
is  found  where  the  air  column  between  A  and  B  is  in  resonance 
with  the  vibrations  of  the  rod.  The  air  is  then  set  in  such  power- 
ful vibration  that  any  light  dust  in  the  tube,  such  as  lycopodium 
powder,  is  driven  out  of  the  loops  and  gathers  in  little  heaps  in  the 
nodes.  This  will  occur  when  the  sound  waves  run  the  length  of 
the  air  column  and  back  in  a  certain  whole  number  of  vibrations 
of  the  rod.  In  the  diagram  there  are  six  loops  indicating  that  the 
rod  makes  six  vibrations  while  the  wave  runs  the  length  of  the 
tulw  and  returns. 

The  stopped  end  is  exactly  a  node,  while  the  piston  end,  where 
the  motion  is  communieat'ed,  is  very  nearly  a  node. 

The  distance  between  nodes  is  a  half  wave  length  and  may 
otu<ily  be  measureii  with  considerable  accuracy.  The  tube  may 
now  Ih>  filled  with  some  other  gas  and  the  distance  AB  again 
adjust im1  and  the  distance  between  nodes  found  for  this  gas  also, 
and  since  the  fnniuency  of  vibration  of  the  glass  rod  is  the  same  in 
both  oases  the  velocity  of  sound  in  the  gas  is  to  thsjt  in  air  in 
the  sjuno  nitio  as  the  distances  between  nodes  in  the  two  cases. 

In  this  way  the  velocity  of  sound  has  been  measured  in  a  largp 
iuuuIht  of  gjist^s  and  va[x^rs. 

;i;itu  Reflection  tn  Organ  Pipes. — Reflection  of  waves  take? 
pl:uv  in  giMienil  when  a  wave  meets  a  lx>undary  where  there  is  a 
ohiuii^^  of  lUtHlium. 


Wj.  U>-. — Kofltviion  mcHlel.  1 
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In  :\  stopixnl  oripm  pi|x\  a  wave  running  up  the  pipe  mt>  ^s  the 
\invioulinw:  ouvK  an^l  must  ihor\^tor\*  In?  rt*riei*ted  in  sucft  a  wi^y  that 
tho  n^tlivun>;  surt;uv  is  a  '^vrV,  or  jxnni  of  no  motion.  In  s:.  open 
piiy^  \i  is  i{uiio  tho  nnvrs^\  iho  wave  advancing  ill  the  p  oe  on 
vv:\\iu>;  ?o  tho  o^kmumuI  tinds  atr^x^r  nuxlium.unconstr-auved  'ythe 
wnlls  o!  tho  pijx\  and  thon^foro  rvtloi'tion  takes  pUct-.bui  in  such 
a  \\n\  tlxat  tho  end  is  a  W:»  or  p^nnt  of  grc^at  motion. 

r!\o  uuvhanioal  mixiol  reprx^s^nittxi  in  figure  192  wili  ^^rve  to 
maWo  cU\^r  the  nature  of  tht^^  im>>  kinds  of  reflecri«Hi.  The 
t\^un^  rt^ixrw^'^m*  a  i^^^ries  \>t  l^alU  ns^ting  in  a  frictioii'.eEc:  grcoTC. 
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Half  are  larger  and  of  greater  mass  than  the  other  half,  and  all 
are  connected  together  by  springs  of  equal  stifTness.  Suppose  the 
left-hand  ball  is  given  an  impulse  forward,  the  spring  between  it 
and'  the  next  will  be  compressed  and  the  motion  transmitted  as  a 
wave  of  compression  from  one  to  the  other  and  so  on  along  the 
line,  each  coming  to  rest  after  f^ving  up  its  motion  to  those  ahead. 
But  the  last  of  the  row  of  large  balls  will  move  forward  more 
freely  than  it  would  have  done  if  there  had  been  no  change  in  the 
size  of  the  balls,  and,  therefore,  it  stretches  the  spring  behind  it, 
which  gives  a  forward  pull  to  the  ball  next  behind  it  and  so  sends 
back  a  wave  of  rarefaction.  This  is  the  kind  of  reflection  which 
takes  place  at  the  open  end  of  an  organ  pipe. 

When,  on  the  other  hand,  a  compressional  wave  is  sent  from 
right  to  left  along  the  row  of  small  balls,  the  last  one  does  not 
move  forward  as  far  as  it  would  have  done  if  there  had  been  no 
change  of  medium,  and  the  spring  behind  it  is,  therefore,  more 
compressed  and  gtvee  a  backward  impulse  to  the  preceding  ball, 
sending  a  compressional  wave  back  through  the  series.  This  is 
the  kind  of  reflection  which  takes  place  at  the  stopped  end  of  an 
organ  pipe. 

337.  Open  Pipes. — In  open  organ  pipes  there  must,  therefore,^ 
be  a  loop  at  the  top  And  also  a  loop  at  the  mouth  for  there  is  great 
motion  of  the  air  at  these  points.  Between  them  near  the  middle 
of  the  pipe  is  a  node.. 

The  position  of  the  node  may  be  demonstrated  by  lowering 
into  the  pipe  a  horizontal  tray  of  thin  membrane  covered  with 
sand.  If  the  tray  is  exactly  in  the  node  the  tone  is  not  affected, 
but  if  it  is  either  rused  or  lowered  a  loud  buzzing  is  heard  in  con- 
sequence o.  the  vibration  of  the  membrane. 

An  open  pipe  sounding  in  this  way  is  giving  out  its  deepest  or 
fundamental  tone.  Since  consecutive  loops  are  a  half  wave 
length  apart,  it  follows  that  the  length  of  an  open  pipe  is  half  the 
wave  length  (^  itt  fimdamentKl  tone. 

Thus  an  ^len  pipe  1  meter  long  gives  out  waves  2  meters  long  and 
accordingly  makes  -»-   ■•  165.5  vibrations  per  second,  since  n  =t-- 

But  an  open  pipe  may  vibrate  in  other  ways  consistent  with 
the  condition  that  the  two  ends  must  be  loops.  Thus  it  may 
vibrate  haVingloopB  and  nodes,  as  shown  in  figure  l93,aQtV^«.\.^^'a 
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distance  from  loop  to  loop  or  node  to  node  may  be  only  one-haU 
the  length  of  the  pipe,  or  it  may  be  one>third  the  length,  etc 
The  frequency  of  vibration  in  the  first  of  these  partial  modes  if, 
therefore,  twice  that  of  the  fundamental,  that  of  the  next  thne 
times,  the  next  four  times,  etc. 

Thus,  any  of  the  harmonics  of  the  fundamental  may  6e  pro- 
duced by  an  open  organ  pipe. 

The  partial  modes  of  vibration  generally  coexist  to  a  greater 
or  less  degree  with  the  fundamental,  pving  character  and  richnea 
to  the  tone.  The  relative  strength  of  the  harmonics  depends  on 
the  shape  of  the  mouth-piece  and  the  force  with  which  it  ia  blown 
and  the  shape  of  the  pipe  itself.  The  higher  harmonios  are  moie 
emphasised  when  the  pipe  is  strong  blown. 


¥¥ 


The  position  of  the  nodes  BJid  loops  just  discussed  is  only  appraxiuiatt^ 
correct,  as  the  open  end  is  not  exactly  &  loop,  atill  less  is  th«  mouth  exactly 
at  a  loop  and  the  node  is  nearer  the  mouth  of  the  pipe  than  H  is  to  the  tof, 
the  variation  being  most  maiked  in  wide  pipee. 

338.  Stopped  Pipes. — In  stopped  pipes  the  stopped  end  is    1 
exactly  a  node,  while  the  mouth  is  nearly  a  loop.     Thus  the 
length  of  the  pipe  Is  one-fotirth  the  wave  length  of  the  fundamen- 
tal tone. 

Suppose  a  compressional  wave  starts  at  the  mouth  of  the  pipe, 
it  runs  up  to  the  top,  i&  there  reflected  back  as  a  compreBsional 
wave,  but  on  reaching  the  mouth  again  is  reflected  in  the  oi^wnte 
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way  as  a  rarefaction,  then  traveling  up  and  being  reflected  as  a 
rarefaction  it  returns  to  the  mouth  where  it  is  again  reflected  as  a 
condensation;  the  wave  has  thus  traversed  the  length  of  the  pipe 
four  times  before  returning  to  its  original  phase.  A  stopped  pipe 
one-half  meter  long  would  therefore  have  a  wave  length  two 
metera  long  and  would  vibrate  with  the  same  frequency  as  an 
open  pipe  one  meter  long. 

Stopped  pipes  also  may  vibrate  In  other  modes  than  the  fun- 
damental, bat  there  must  in  every  case  be  a  node  at  the  top  of  the 
pipe  and  a  loop  at  the  month.  In  figure  134  is  shown  the  distri- 
bution of  nodes  and  loofw  in  the  fundamental  and  neict  two  upper 
partial  modes  of  vibration.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  distance 
from  node  to  loop  in  the  first  partial  mode  is  one-third  that  in  the 
fundamental  and  consequently  the  frequency  of  this  mode  of  vi- 
bration is  three  times  the  fundamental.  The  next  higher  mode  of 
vibration  has  five  times  the  frequency  of  the  fundamental,  etc. 
Hence  a  stopped  organ  pipe  may  sound  its  fundamental  and  odd 
harmonics,  the  frequencies  of  its  proper  tones  being  related  to 
each  other  aa  the  series  1,  3,  5,  7,  etc.  The  absence  of  the  even 
harmonics  causes  the  tones  of  stopped  pipes  to  differ  decidedly  in 
quality  from  those  of  open  ones. 


FlO.  185. — Free  rood. 

339.  Beed  Pipes. — la  reed  pipes  the  vibrations  are  caused  by 
a  metal  tongue  or  reed.  Two  forma  are  used,  the  free  reed  and 
the  sirikirig  reed.  A  free  reed,  represented  in  figure  195,  con- 
sists of  a  tongue  of  thin  metal  riveted  firmly  at  one  end  to  a  plate 
in  which  there  is  tin  aperture  just  under  the  tongue  large  enough 
to  admit  of  its  vibrating  freely  through  it  without  touching. 

The  tongue  when  at  rest  is  slightly  above  the  aperture  and 
when  the  reed  is  blown  the  stream  of  air  catches  it  and  carries  it 
down,  nearly  closing  the  opening,  this  stops  the  rush  of  air  and  the 
tongue  springs  back,  when  the  action  is  repeated.  In  this  way  a 
vibration  is  maintained. 

Reeds  of  this  type  are  used  in  cabinet  organs,  harmonicas,  and 
accordions. 

Id  strtUng  reeds  the  tongue  is  a  little  larger  than  the  oi^qu^% 
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and  when  at  rest  stands  slightly  above  it.  When  blown  it  is 
carried  down  and  clapping  over  the  opening  stops  the  rush  of  air, 
then  rebounding  is  again  carried  down,  thus  being  maintained 
in  vibration.  The  tones  from  striking  reeds  are  stronger  and 
more  penetrating  than  from  free  reeds.  They  are  used  in  or- 
dinary tin  horns  and  in  the  clarinet  and  in  some  stops  of  pipe 
organs. 

When  reeds  are  used  in  pipe-organs  they  are  provided  with 
resonators  which  strengthen  and  improve  the  tones. 

The  tones  of  reed  pipes  are  rich  in  the  higher  harmonics,  and 
the  shape  of  the  resonator  used  greatly  influences  the  relatiye 
strength  of  these  harmonics  and  hence  determines  the  quality  of 
the  tone  produced. 

340.  Effect  of  Changes  of  Temperature.— When  the  tempera- 
ture rises  the  velocity  of  soimd  in  air  increases  and  consequently 
the  pitch  of  the  flute  pipes  in  an  organ  is  raised.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  effect  of  higher  temperature  is  to  diminish  the  elasticity 
of  the  metal  tongues  of  reeds  so  that  they  vibrate  more  slowly, 
lowering  the  pitch  of  the  reed  pipes.  An  organ  is  thus  thrown 
out  of  tune  by  great  change  of  temperature. 

341.  Other  Musical  Instruments. — In  the  flute  and  piccolo 
the  vibrations  are  produced  by  blowing  a<;ro8s  an  opening  or 
embouchure  near  one  end,  the  pitch  produced  being  determined 
by  the  strength  of  blast  and  by  the  effective  length  of  the  resonat- 
ing cavity  which  is  regulated  by  opening  or  closing  holes  in  its 
side.  The  deepest  tone  of  a  flute,  as  of  an  open  organ  pipe,  is  one 
whose  wave  length  is  double  the  length  of  the  instrument.  When 
blown  hard  the  higher  harmonics  are  sounded. 

The  mouth-piece  of  a  fife  is  like  an  ordinary  whistle  or  flute 
organ  pipe,  while  the  clarinet  and  oboe  have  mouth-pieces  in 
which  a  thin  slip  of  wood  mounted  over  an  opening  forms  a 
striking  reed. 

In  the  bugle  the  vibrations  are  due  to  the  air  being  blown 
between  the  tightly  drawn  lips  of  the  player  as  they  are  placed 
upon  a  suitable  cup-shaped  mouth-piece,  the  pitch  being 
determined  by  the  tension  of  the  lips  and  by  the  resonance  of  the 
tube.  The  long  coiled  tube  in  such  instruments  has  a  very  deep 
fundamental  tone  the  numerous  upper  harmonics  of  which  can  be 
easily  evoked.    The  comet  is  also  provided  with  little  valves  by 
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which  the  effective  length  of  the  tube  is  varied  and  an  additional 
□umber  of  tones  mode  possible. 


V1SRA.T10M  OF  Rods  and  Plates 

342.  LoDgttDdliial  Tlbratton  of  Bods. — If  a  rod  of  steel,  say 
a  meter  long  and  a  centimeter  in  diameter,  is  held  firmly  at  the 
middle  point  and  if  a  cloth  dusted  with  powdered  rosin  and  folded 
over  the  rod  is  grasped  firmly  with  the  hand  and  drawn  off  the 
end  with  a  quick  strong  pull,  a  clear,  high-pitched  sound  may  be 
produced  due  to  the  longitudinal  vibrations  of  the  rod.  That  the 
vibrations  are  of  this  nature  may  be  demonstrated  by  means  of  a 
small  ivory  ball  hung  by  a 
cord  and  resting  against  the 
end  of  the  rod.  The  ball  will 
be  violently  driven  off,  swing- 
ing out  as  shown  in  the  figure. 

Glass  tubes  held  at  the 
middle  may  be  similarly  set  in 
vibration,  using  a  wet  cloth 
instead  of  one  dxisted  with 
rosin.  Tyndall  was  able  to  set 
a  large  glass  tube  so  power- 
fully in  vibration  by  this  means  that  the  tube  was  shivered  to 
pieces. 

The  middle  point  where  the  rod  is  held  or  clamped  is  a  node  and 
the  ends  vibrate  lengthwise  to  and  fro  simultaneously  toward  the 
middle  or  away  from  it  so  that  the  bar  is  alternately  lengthened 
and  shortened.  The  vibrations  are  thus  precisely  like  those  in  an 
open  organ  pipe  where  there  is  a  node  in  the  middle  and  loop  at 
both  ends,  and,  as  in  the  organ  pipe,  the  period  of  a  complete  vi- 
bration is  the  time  required  for  a  compressional  wave  to  travel  the 
length  of  the  bar  and  back  again.  Thus  if  the  velocity  of  sound 
or  of  compressional  waves  in  steel  is  5000  meters  per  second  a  bar 
1  meter  long  will  make  2500  vibrations  per  second,  since  the 
wave  length  is  2  meters. 

The  area  of  cross  section  of  the  bar  does  not  affect  the  result, 
the  same  pitch  is  obtained  from  bars  of  different  diameters  and 
shapes  of  cross  section  if  they  are  of  the  same  material  and  length. 


Pio.  196. — Ball  driven  from  end  of  rod. 
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By  %  little  dexterity  such  a  rod  may  be  made  to  give  »  higher  haimoiue, 
Tibniting  with  a  node  in  the  middle,  and  two  others,  esoh  one-sixth  of  the 
length  of  the  bar  from  the  end.     The  wave  length  in  this  case  is  eridenth 
one-third  of  that  in  the  former,  and  the  frequency  of  vibration  three 
aa  great. 

Rods  of  other  metals  or  of  wood  or  glass  may  be  caused  to 
vibrate  in  this  way  and  the  velocities  of  sound  in  them  may  be 

-, »....TT""A    co™p*™d  by  their  frequencies  of 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^    vibration  as  shown  by  the  tonee 
V  '  which  they  give  out. 

Fto.  197.— TranverM  vibration  o(         343^  Longltodlnal    TlbnUlmi    rf 
Wires. — ^Longitudinal      vibratiou 
may  also  be  set  up  in  wires  firmly  clamped  at  both  ends  by 
rubbing  them  lengthwise  with  a  bit  of  rosined  cloth. 

The  clamped  ends  of  the  wires  are  nodes  in  this  case  and  the 
middle  is  a  loop.  The  pitch  depends  only  on  the  velocity  of 
sound  along  the  wire  and  on  its  length  and  is  quite  independent 
of  its  tension  except  in  so  far  as  the  tension  affects  the  elaatici^ 
of  the  wire. 

344.  TransTerse  Vibrations  ot  Bars. — The  trajit- 
verse  vibrations  of  bars  are  determined  by  their  mass 
and  stiffness,  and  hence  depend  on  Young's  modulus 
of  elasticity,  since  it  is  this  coefficient  which  deter- 
mines a  bar's  resistance  to  bending.  If  a  uniform 
free  bar  is  struck  at  the  middle  point  it  tends  to 
vibrate  as  shown  in  the  figure,  with  a  node  near  *- 
each  end,  and  it  may  be  supported  at  the  nodes  on 
wooden  bridges  without  materially  affecting  its  [IT 
vibration,  II 

In  the  xylophone  or  kaleidophone  the  bars  of  [I 

wood  or  metal  vibrate  transversely  and  are  sup-  "^ 

ported  at  their  nodes.  ^^'  '^^ 

345,  TuninK-forks. — A  tuning-fork  may  be  considered  a  bent 
bar  vibrating  in  the  mode  shown  in  figure  197.  For  there  are  two 
nodal  points,  one  on  each  leg  of  the  fork  near  the  bottom.  The 
prongs  swing  alternately  toward  and  away  from  each  other,  while 
the  stem  of  the  fork,  being  attached  to  the  vibrating. segment  be- 
tween the  nodes,  vibrates  up  and  down.  This  is  made  apparent 
by  the  loud  tone  given  out  when  the  stem  of  a  vibrating  fork  ii 
touched  to  a  wooden  table  top  or  sounding  board. 
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Tuning-forka  an  often  mounted  on  wooden  reaonatoni,  boxes  encloainf; 
an  air  chamber  c&pable  of  reaponding  to  the  vibrations  of  the  fork. 

34a.  Law  of  Similar  Systems. — Wlien  two  vibrstlng  systems 
sre  made  of  the  same  material  and  aie  exactly  similar  in  dimen- 
sions, tlioagh  not  of  tlie  same  size,  their  periods  of  vibration  are 
proportional  to  their  linear  dlmendons.  This  law  is  shown  by 
mathematical  reasoning  to  be  a  consequence  of  mechanical  prin- 
ciples, and  is  illustrated  in  many  familiar  instances. 

For  example,  if  two  stopped  organ  pipes  are  constructed  with  ct)bical 
resonftting  chambera,  but  one  having  half  the  dimensions  of  the  other, 
the  smaller  will  vibrate  with  twice  the  frequency  of  the  larger.  Two  tuning- 
forka  of  equally  atifF  steel  and  exactly  similar  in  shape  will  be  an  octave 
apart  if  one  is  twice  as  large  as  the  other.  And  so,  also,  if  we  take  two 
straight  steel  bars,  one  of  which  has  half  the  dimensions  of  the  other  in  each 
direction,  the  smaller  will  make  twice  as  many  vibrations  per  second  as  the 
larger  when  vibrating  in  the  same  manner. 

347.  VIbraHon  of  Plates. — The  vibrations  of  flat  plates  of 
various  shapes  were  studied  by  Chladni  who  scattered  sand  on 
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Fm.   109. — CHadoi'a  figures. 

the  plates  and  observed  the  figures  formed  by  the  nodal  lines  in 
which  the  sand  gathered  when  the  plates  were  bowed.  Some  of 
these  forms,  known  as  Chladni's  figures,  are  shown  in  figure  199. 
The  upper  row  shows  different  modes  of  vibration  that  may  be 
set  up  in  a  square  plate  supported  at  its  center  and  bowed  at  some 
point  on  the  edge.  The  slowest  mode  of  vibration  is  the  first,  in 
which  the  vibrating  segments  are  the  four  comers.  Segments 
separated  by  a  nodal  line  must  always  be  opposite  in  phase,  one 
vibrating  up,  while  the  other  swings  down.  This  opposition  of 
phase  is  indicated  by  markini;  them  alternately  plus  and  minus. 

It  a  reaonator  or  wide-mouthed  bottle  which  can  respond  to  the  vibra- 
tions of  the  plate  is  held  with  its  mouth  over  any  vibrating  segment  it  wilt 
respond  stronKly,  but  if  moved  over  a  nodal  line  ao  that  it  tssimultaneousVs 
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acted  on  by  two  adjoining  negments  it  is  silent  because  the  segments  tn  ii 
opposite  phases. 

So  also  when  the  plate  is  vibrating  as  shown  in  the  first  or  second  diagnm 
in  figure  199,  if  the  hands  are  held  just  above  two  similariy  vibrating  8e|- 
ments  so  as  to  quench  the  sound  waves  coming  off  from  them,  the  sound  fnn 
the  plate  will  be  heard  louder  than  before. 

348.  Bells. — The  blow  of  its  tongue  on  a  bell   causes  ibt 

circular  rim  to  spring  out  into  slightly  elliptical  shape^  from  which 
it  springs  back  passing  through  the  circular  form  into  an  ellipse 
with  its  greater  axis  at  right  angles  to  the  first;  thus  it  oscillates 
in  four  segments  with  four  intermediate  nodes  as  shown  in  the 
figure.     Making  the  rim  of  the  bell  thicker  causes  it  to  oscillate 

more  quickly  by  reason  of  its  increased 
stiffness  and  thus  raises  its  pitch. 

The  above  is  its  fundamental  or  slowest 
mode  of  vibration^  but  simultaneously  with 
this  the  blow  of  the  hammer  sets  up  hi^ 
modes  of  vibration  in  which  the  rim  may 
vibrate  in  6,  8,  or  10  segments  with  inte^ 
mediate  nodes.  These  higher  tones  are  not 
in  the  harmonic  series  of  the  fimdamental 
and  hence  the  tones  of  bells  are  unsuitable 
for  music.  When  the  bell  is  first  struck  the  higher  tones  are  more 
prominent  than  the  fundamental,  but  as  the  sound  dies  away  the 
fundamental  tone  persists  the  longest. 

The  beating  or  throbbing  heard  as  the  tone  of  a  bell  dies  away  is  due  to 
-want  of  uniformity  in  the  rim,  in  consequence  of  which  there  are  two  funda- 
mental tones  of  sHghtly  different  pitch.  One  or  the  other  of  these  is  ezcit«d 
according  to  the  point  struck  by  the  hammer,  though  in  general  both  are 
simultaneously  set  up. 

Musical  Relations  of  PrrcH 

349.  Musical  Intervals  Depend  on  Ratios. — ^The  musical 
effect  of  two  tones  when  sounded  tgether  depends  upon  the  ratio 
of  their  frequencies.  This  is  well  shown  by  means  of  the  siren 
( §304) .  If  four  rows  of  holes  in  the  siren  are  simultaneously  used, 
in  which  the  numbers  of  holes  are  proportional  to  4,  6,  6,  and  8, 

.  respectively,  a  combination  of  tones  will  beproduced  which  will  be 
recognized  as  the  major  chard — do  mi  sol  do.    And  this  musictl 


200. — Vibration  of 
l>ell. 
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relationship  holds  whatever  may  be  the  speed  of  the  siren,  show- 
ing that  whatever  the  pitch  may  be  it  is  the  Tolio  of  the  frequen- 
cies of  two  tones  which  determines  their  musical  relationship. 

350.  Harmonious  BattOB. — Tonos  are  harmoaious  whose 
frequencies  are  propordonat  to  any  two  of  the  simple  numbers  i,  3, 
3>  4>  5<  6-  The  most  important  harmonious  ratios  and  their 
musical  names  are  here  given : 

1  :  1  unison 

1  : 2  octave 
i  :  3  twelfth 

2  :  3  fifth 

3  : 4  fourth 

4  :  5  major  third 

5  :  6  minor  third 

The  names  are  derived  from  the  ordinary  musical  scale;  thus 
the  octane  is  the  relation  of  the  first  and  eighth  tones  of  the  scale; 
the  fifth,  that  of  the  first  and  fifth;  the  fourth,  that  of  the  first  and 
fourth,  etc. 

351.  Major  Seale. — Three  tones  whose  frequencies  are  in  the 
ratio  4:5:6  form  what  is  known  as  a  major  triad. 

The  major  scale  is  a  sequence  of  tones  so  related  that  the  first, 
third,  and  fifth  tones  form  a  major  triad;  also  the  fourth,  sixth, 
and  eighth,  and  the  fifth,  seventh,  and  ninth.  The  first  note  of 
the  sequence  is  called  the  key-note  and  the  triad  starting  with  the 
key-note  is  the  triad  of  the  tonic.  The  fifth  tone  is  known  as  the 
dominant  and  the  fourth  as  the  avbdominant,  and  their  triads  are, 
reepectively,  known  as  the  triads  of  the  dominant  and  of  the 
Bubdominant. 

If  the  tones  of  the  scale  are  represented  by  letters  as  in  or- 
dinary musical  notation,  their  ratios  for  the  key  of  C  will  be  as 
follows : 


Designation 

C 

D 

E 

P 

C 

"" 

B 

c 

d 

4 

£ 

4 

6 

4 

n 

"i 

6 
2 

1 

H 

H 

« 

H 
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352.  Tones  and  Half  Tones. — If  the  ratio  of  the  vibratun 
frequency  of  each  tone  to  that  of  the  one  immediately  precedini 
it  is  taken,  we  find 

CDEFGABc  d 

^"%"^^"^%^^^S^  etc- 

Tone      Tone  Half-tone  Tone     Tone     Tone  Half-tone  Tone 

These  ratios  determine  the  musical  character  of  the  intervak 
When  the  ratio  of  the  frequencies  of  two  tones  is  %  or  i%,  they 
are  said  to  differ  a  whole  tone,  while  those  whose  ratio  is  ^^f  5  aw 
said  to  be  a  half  tone  apart. 

353.  Minor  Triad. — In  the  major  triad,  three  tones  whose 
ratios  are  4:5:6,  the  interval  between  the  first  and  second  tone 
is  a  major  third,  while  that  between  the  second  and  third  is  a 
minor  third.  If  we  had  three  tones  in  the  ratio  10  :  12  :  15,  the 
interval  between  the  first  and  second  would  be  a  minor  third 
(5  :  6)  while  the  interval  between  the  second  and  third  would  be  a 
major  third  (4:5).  Such  a  combination  of  tones  is  known  as  a 
minor  triad. 

354.  Minor  Scale. — A  scale  based  on  minor  triads  in  the 
same  way  that  the  major  scale  is  based  on  major  triads  is  known 
as  the  minor  scale.  In  the  key  of  C  the  tones  C,  D,  F,  G  are  the 
same  on  both  scales,  while  E,  A,  B  each  differs  from  the  corre- 
sponding note  of  the  major  scale  by  the  interval  ^^4,  the  minor 
tone  being  lower  in  each  case.  These  tones  of  the  minor  scale 
may  be  designated  E  flat,  A  flat,  B  flat. 

355.  Temperament. — Since  there  are  two  kinds  of  whole- 
tone  intervals  {%  and  ^^9)  and  also  two  kinds  of  half-tone  in- 
tervals (^^{5  and  ^^^4),  and  since  a  note  a  half  tone  higher  than 
D,  for  example,  which  is  called  D  sharp,  would  not  be  the  same  as 
E  flat,  it  is  clear  that  many  notes  are  required  to  admit  of  playing 
music  accurately  even  in  a  single  key;  and  this  number  must  be 
greatly  increased  if  we  are  also  to  be  able  to  play  correctly  in  other 
keys. 

In  such  an  instrument  as  the  violin  the  artist  may  indeed  use 
true  intervals,  but  in  keyed  instruments,  like  the  piano  or  organ, 
the  number  of  keys  that  would  be  required  in  such  a  case  would 
make  the  key-board  unmanageably  complicated.  Hence  what  is 
known  as  the  equally  tempered  scale  is  used.    In  thit  tcale  the 
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whole  tones  are  all  eqtul  and  each  eqoal  to  two  haU-toaea.  And 
as  there  are  five  whole  tones  and  two  half-tones  in  an  octave,  the 
octave  must  be  equivalent  to  six  whole-tone  intervals  or  twelve 
hAlf-toDe  intervals;  hence  since  two  notes  an  octave  apart  are  in 
the  ratio  1 : 2,  notes  a  whole  tone  apart  must  be  in  the  ratio  1  :  V2, 
and  those  a  half  tone  apart  in  ratio  1  :  '^. 

The  following  table  gives  in  the  upper  row  the  vibration  fre- 
quencies of  notes  in  the  true  or  diatonic  scale,  beginning  with 
middle  C  of  the  piano,  while  in  the  lower  row  are  shown  the  cor- 
responding frequencies  in  the  equally  tempered  scale. 


e      o 

B 

F     1      0 

.     1     .;. 

261    293.0    320.2 
261  292.9   32S.8 

1 

348.0 
348.3 

391.5 
391.0 

43fi.O 
438.9 

489.4 
492.6 

522 
523 

Diatonic  scale. 
Equally  tempered. 

Thb  Eab  and  Hearing 

3se.  The  I^ar. — To  make  clear  the  physical  basis  of  hearing 
a  short  account  of  the  structure  of  the  ear  will  be  required. 

Referring  to  figure  201,  three  principal  parts  will  be  noticed: 
the  external  ear  channd  closed  at  the  end  by  the  tympanum  or 
drum  skin,  the  middle  ear  in  which  is  the  chain  of  little  bones  or 
ossicles  which  connect  the  tympanum  with  the  inner  car,  and  the 
inner  ear  itself  in  which  the  auditory  nerve  terminates  and  which 
is  contained  in  a  cavity  in  the  massive  part  of  the  temporal  bone. 
The  small  bones  of  the  middle  car  arc  situated  in  the  upper  part 
of  a  tube  containing  air,  which  is  known  as  the  Eustachian  tvbe 
and  which  opens  into  the  back  of  the  mouth  through  a  small  valve 
which  opens  in  the  act  of  swallowing.  The  air  pressure  in  the 
Eustachian  tube  is  thus  kept  the  same  as  that  on  the  outside  of 
the  drumskin.  Persons  going  down  in  diving  bells  often  experi- 
ence a  pain  in  the  ears  owing  to  the  difference  of  pressure,  which 
is  relieved  at  once  by  swallowing. 

The  inner  ear  consists  of  a  long  chamber  coiled  up  tike  a  snail 
shell,  and  hence  known  as  the  cochlea,  the  three  semicircular 
canals,  and  the  veatitnde.  There  are  two  openings  from  the 
Eustachian  tube  into  the  inner  ear,  one  of  which  is  closed  by  a 
membrane  and  the  other  by  the  stirrup  bone  or  stapes,  OTi«  ol  \\a 
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four  ossicles  of  the  middle  eai.    The  interior  of  the  inner  ear  a 
filled  with  liquid,  the  enddympk. 

The  cochlea  is  probably  that  part  of  the  ear  by  which  muaicil 
sounds  are  distinguished  in  pitch  and  quality.  It  is  divided  into 
two  parts  by  the  basilar  membrane  which  runs  lengthwise  throu^ 
all  its  convolutions  dividing  it  into  two  chambers.  This  i 
branc  is  strongly  fibrous  in  structure,  the  fibers  running  acres 
from  one  side  of  the  tube  of  the  cochlea  to  the  other.  Along  hi 
inner  edge,  where  it  is  attached  to  the  walls  of  the  cochlea,  tht 
fibers  of  the  auditory  nerve  terminate,  so  that  a  disturbance  d 
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any  part  of  the  basilar  membrane  causes  a  stimulus  to  the  cor- 
responding filament  of  the  auditory  nerve. 

As  this  membrane  also  gradually  varies  in  width  from  one 
to  the  other,  its  fibers  vary  in  length  like  the  strings  of  a  piano 
and  have  their  own  periods  of  vibration,  which  are  slower  for  the 
long  fibers  and  quicker  for  the  shorter  ones. 

When  sound   waves  falUng   on  the  tympanum  cause  it  U 
vibrate,  these  vibrations  are  transmitted  through  the  ossicles  to 
the  liquid  on  one  side  of  the  basilar  membrane,  then  through  the 
membrane  itself  to  the  liquid  on  the  other  side  of  it  which  is 
contact  with  the  flexible  membrane  closing  the  second  openiiig 
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into  the  EuBtaehian  tube.  The  vibrationB  are  transmitted  most 
easily  by  that  part  of  the  basilar  membrane  which  can  vibrate  in 
sympathy  with  the  impres&ed  vibration,  and  therefore  the  cor- 
responding nerve  filaments  are  stimulated.  The  arrangement  is 
such  that  Bounds  of  different  pitch,  awaking  sympathetic  vibra- 
tions in  different  portions  of  the  basilar  membrane,  stimulate 
different  nerve  filaments  and  so  give  rise  to  different  sensations. 
It  is  now  easy  to  understand  why  the  ear  should  analyze  com- 
plex sounds,  hearing  each  simple  harmonic  component  as  a  sepa- 
rate simple  tone.  For  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  mechanical  laws 
of  sympathetic  resonance  that  when  in  a  complex  vibration  there 
is  a  simple  harmonic  component  which  has  the  same  period  as  the 
resonator,  then  the  latter  will  respond.  If  there  are,  therefore, 
three  different  harmonic  components  in  the  vibrations  communi- 
cated to  the  basilar  membrane,  the  three  corresponding  portions 
of  the  membrane  will  be  set. in  vibration,  and  consequently  three 
different  nerve  filaments  will  be  stimulated,  exciting  three  dis- 
tinct sensations  of  pitch. 

357.  Influence  of  Phaae. — From  the  above  theory  of  audition 
developed  by  Helmholtz,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  relative 
phases  of  the  components  in  a  complex  tone  will  have  no  influence 
on  the  resulting  sensation,  for  the  same  parts  of  the  basilar  mem- 
brane are  set  in  vibration  whatever  the  phases  of  the  component 
tones. 

358.  Beats. — There  is  one  important  exception  to  this.  In 
case  of  beats  the  pulBationB  of  tone  are  certainly  due  to  the 
changing  relative  phases  of  the  two  components  which  alternately 
act  together  and  against  each  other.  But  this  case  is  exceptional 
because  the  two  tones  are  so  near  in  pitch  that  they  affect  closely 
adjacent  portions  td  the  basilar  membrane.  It  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  only  a  single  fiber  of  the  basilar  membrane  vibrates  in 
response  to  a  particular  tone,  but  the  adjoining  portions  arc  also 
set  in  vibration  to  some  extent. 

Suppose  that  two  tones  very  near  together  in  pitch  are  sounded 
and  one  excites  the  strongest  response  io  the  basilar  membrane  at 
a,  figure  202,  and  the  other  at  b. 

The  membrane  on  each  side  of  a  will  also  respond  to  the  first 
tone  and  on  each  aide  of  b  to  the  second.  If  a  and  b  are  sufficiently 
near  together,  the  fibers  midway  between  them  will  v\bt«.^ 
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simultaneously  in  sympathy  with  both  tones;  they  will  therefonl 
take  the  resultant  motion  and  will  vihrate  alternately  strongjly  and  1 
feebly  according  as  the  two  component  vibrations  are  in  the  sane 
or  opposite  phases.    Hence  the  nerve  filaments  ooniiected  wA  I 
these  fibers  receive  an  intermittent  stimulas  which  iwoduces  As 
disagreeable  jarring  sensation  of  beats,  just  as  the  intermifttail 
stimulus  of  a  flickering  light  is  painful  to  the  ^ye  (Helmhcdti). 

It  is  quite  in  accordance  with  this  thecny  of  audition  tint 
rapid  beats  are  heard  as  a  distinct  roogfaneM  and  do  not  meqi 
into  a  tone.  Thus  if  twa  Koenig  forks,  one  making  2816  vib» 
tions  per  second  and  the  other  2560,  are  strongly  sounded  tti 
beats  are  heard  as  an  extremely  disagreeable  bussing,  thou|^  tti 
number  is  256  per  second,  while  a  lane  of  that  frequency  is  whoQr 
agreeable  when  sounded  with  either  of  the  forks.    The  beating  ii 

due  to  the  disturbance  of  the  basilar  membruB 
between  the  points  where  it  responds  to  2580 
and  2816  vibrations  per  second  while  to  excite  \ 
the  sensation  of  a  tone  having  a  frequency  of  i 
256  an  entirely  different  portion  of  the  mem- 
brane must  be  set  in  vibration,  via.,  that  part 
which  has  a  natural  frequency  of  256  per  second* 

359.  Combinational  Tones. — Under  some  circumstances  when 
two  tones  arc  strongly  sounded,  a  tone  is  also  heard  whose  fre- 
quency is  equal  to  the  difference  between  the  frequencies  of  the 
two  generating  tones;  its  frequency  is  thus  the  same  as  that  of  the  I 
beats  between  the  tones,  though  it  is  an  entirely  separate  phe- 
nomenon. These  differential  tones,  as  they  are  called,  may  be  very 
distinctly  heard  when  two  high-pitched  forks  are  strongly  sounded 
together,  such  as  the  two  Koenig  forks  referred  to  in  the  last 
paragraph. 

Hehnholtz  showed  on  mechanical  principles  that  when  two 
simple  harmonic  vibrations  act  on  a  membrane  to  set  it  in  vibra- 
tion, if  the  displacement  of  the  membrane  is  so  great  that  it  is  not 
simply  proportional  to  the  displacing  force,  then  the  resulting 
motion  of  the  membrane  will  not  be  simply  the  sum  of  ^e  two 
impressed  harmonic  vibrations,  but  will  also  include  other  com- 
ponents, one  of  which  has  a  frequency  equal  to  the  differenetdt 
the  frequencies  of  the  two  original  vibrations,  and  the  other  a 
frequency  equal  to  the  9um  oi  t\ie;\i  tc^o^'Miclea. 
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I      Now,  the  tympanum  of  .^he  car  is  attached  at  the  center  to  a 
B  small  bone  which  is  drawr.  inward  by  a  muscle,  thus  keeping  the 
i  drum  skin  tense,  hence  it  is  stretched  in  shghtly  conical  form,  and 
s  is  therefore  unsynunetrical  and  resists  inward  displacement  more 
■  than  it  does  outward.     Hence,  according  to  Helmholtz,  when  two 
r  strong  vibrations  are  simultaneously  impressed  upon  the  tym- 
,-  panum,  the  motion  which  it  communicates  to  the  inner  ear  con- 
sists not  simply  of  these,  but  includes  also  a  vibration  whose  fre- 
quency is  their  difference  and  another  whose  frequency  is  their 
sum.     These  are  called  the  differeniial  B,Tid  aummalioTial  tones. 
The  latter  were  first  observed  by  Helmholtz  after  he  had  shown 
theoretical  reasons  why  they  should  exist.    They  are  not  so 
easily  observed  as  the  differential  tones,  and  some  observers  have 
disputed  their  existence. 

360.  Helmholtz  Theory  of  DIsBonance  and  Consonance. — 
Helmholtz  showed  that  dissonance  was  explained  by  beats  taking 
place  between  eitUer  the  tones  themBfllves  or  their  upper  har- 
monics or  the  differentlBl  tones  that  they  gave  rise  to,  and  that  a 
clearly  marked  consonance  occurs  when  the  ratio  of  two  tones  is 
such  that  there  are  no  beats,  but  when  a  slight  change  in  the 
ratio  gives  rise  to  disagreeable  beating. 

For  example,  the  most  perfect  consonance  is  unison,  for  then 
the  fundamental  tones  and  upper  harmonics  all  agree  and  there 
is  no  beating,  but  a  slight  mistuning  causes  beating  not  only 
between  the  fundamental  tones,  but  between  each  pair  of  har- 
monics. Suppose,  for  example,  one  tone  and  its  harmonics  have 
the  vibration  frequencies  shown  in  the  series 

100        200        300        400        500 

if   the  other  tone,   instead    of  making  exactly  100  vibrations, 
makes  106,  then  it  with  its  harmonics  will  form  the  series 


106         212         318        424         530 

and  there  will  be  6  beats  per  second  between  the  fundamental 
tones,  12  between  the  first  harmonics,  18  between  the  second 
harmonics,  etc..  The  ear,  therefore,  selects  a  unison  as  a  well- 
marked  consonuioe.  So  also  with  the  octafe:  sup^ae  X.'wo  HA>>a«% 
which  with  t^ar  bsnnonica  are  given  by  the  two  eervea 
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flOO        200        300        400        600        600 
Octave  <^  200  .400  600 

here  the  fundamental  of  the  tone  making.  200  vibrations  per 
second  is  of  exactly  the  same  pitch  as  the  first  harmonic  of  the 
other  tone,  and  there  are  no  beats  between  any  of  the  harmonia. 
But  suppose  the  octave  is  mistuned,  as,  for  example,  -below 

»r   .       J    -.      /lOO      200      300      400      500      600 
Mistuned  octave  ^  210  420  630 

here  there  are  10  beats  per  second  between  the  fundamental  d 
one  and  the  first  harmonic  of  the  other,  20  per  second  between 
the  harmonics  400  and  420,  etc.,  and  the  result  is  great  dissonance. 

It  is  clear  from  the  above  that  the  richer  tones  are  in  luff- 1^ 
monies,  the  more  dissonant  they  will  be  when  mistuned.    It  is 
thus  much  easier  to  judge  whether  an  octave  is  tuned  correctly  \^ 
in  case  of  two  reed  pipes  than  with  two  wide  stopped  pipes  al- 
most free  from  harmonics. 

Problems 

1.  How  long  must  a  water  wave  be  to  travel  with  a  velocity  of  20  miles  per 
hour? 

2.  What  relation  is  there  between  the  lengths  of  two  water  waves  one  of 
which  has  twice  the  velocity  of  the  other? 

3.  Find  the  velocity  of  sound  in  dry  air  at  20®C.  and  pressure  73  cm.  of  mer- 
cury, when  its  velocity  at  0'*C.  and  76  cm.  pressure  is  332  meters  per  sec. 

4.  What  must  be  the  amplitude  of  motion  of  the  particles  in  a  water  wave, 
if  the  velocity  of  the  particles  at  the  wave  crest  is  equal  to  the  velocity 
of  the  wave? 

6.  If  th'^  aeight  of  a  water  wave  from  crest  to  trough  is  3  ft.  and  its  length 
is  50  ft.,  find  its  velocity,  its  frequency  or  the  number  of  waves  that  pass 
per  sec,  and  the  direction  and  amount  of  the  velocity  of  the  water  parti- 
cles on  the  crest  of  the  wave. 

6.  How  many  vibrations  per  second  wiU  be  received  from  a  bicycle  whistle 
giving  out  500  vibrations  per  sec.  and  approaching  at  the  rate  of  10  miles 
per  hour? 

7.  If  an  observer  were  to  move  with  the  velocity  of  sound  toward  a  sounding 
body  at  rest,  what  pitch  would  be  heard?  What  if  the  observer  were  at 
rest  while  the  sounding  body  approached  him  with  the  velocity  of  sound? 

8.  A  tuning-fork  having  a  frequency  of  vibration  of  1000  per  sec.  b  moved 
away  from  an  observer  and  toward  a  flat  wall  with  a  velocity  of  5  meters 
per  sec.     Find  how  many  beats  per  second  will  be  heard  by  the  observer. 

9.  A  cord  30  ft.  long  is  stretched  between  two  fixed  supports  with  a  force  of 
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40  pounds'  weight.  How  many  transverse  vibrations  per  sec.  will  the 
cord  make  if  it  weighs  ^  lb.  7 

.  A  very  long  cord  weighing  5  gms.  per  meter  and  stretched  with  a  weight 
of  5  kgB.  has  one  end  made  to  oscillate  sidewise  4  times  per  sec.  Find 
the  length  of  the  waves  set  up  in  the  cord. 

,  A  brass  wire  and  a  steel  wire  of  the  same  diameter  are  stretched  by 
equal  wdghts  and  their  lengths  adjusted  to  give  the  same  pitch  when 
vibrating  transversely.  When  the  steel  wire  ie  1  meter  long  between 
supports,  how  long  will  the  braea  wire  be? 

How  many  vibrations  per  sec.  will  be  given  out  by  an  open  or^an  pipe  76 
em.  long.  Give  also  the  frequencies  of  its  firat  three  upper  har- 
monics.    Take  temperature  of  air  as  20°G. 

.  How  long  must  a  stopped  organ  pipe  be  in  order  to  have  the  Bame  fre- 
quency of  vibration  as  the  open  pipe  in  problem  12;  also  what  are  the 
frequencies  of  its  firet  three  upper  harmonics? 

.  What  rise  in  temperature  would  raise  the  pitch  of  a  flute  pipe  in  an  organ 
one  semitone?  Take  original  temperature  as  0°C.  and  semitone  ratio 
■a 'Ms. 

.  In  a  Kundt's  tube  filled  with  air  the  distance  between  the  dust  heaps  is 
17  cm.,  but  when  the  tube  is  filled  wih  carbon  dioxid  gas,  the  dbtance 
between  nodes  is  13.4  cm.  Find  the  velocity  ot  sound  in  the  carbon 
dioxid  if  that  in  air  is  340  meters  per  sec.,  both  gases  being  at  15°C.,  and 
vibrations  being  produced  by  the  same  rod  in  both  oases. 


ND&u.:  LeduTtt  on  Sound  (Appleton).  ■  r 

A  delightfully  written  exposition  of  the  subject  by  a  brilliant  experimen- 
ter and  lecturer. 

iLUBOLTz:  Senaationg  o/  Tone,  translated  by  Ellis  (Longmans). 
A  thorough  treatise  on  the  ooientific  basis  of  music. 
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361.  Temperature  Sense. — The  idea  of  temperature  is  ob- 
tained directly  from  our  sense  of  touch.  We  speak  of  bodies  as 
hot  or  cold  according  to  the  way  in  which  they  affect  our  tem- 
perature sense;  and  though  temperatures  cannot  be  accuratdy 
compared  in  this  way,  we  may  yet  roughly  estimate  whether 
one  body,  is  hotter  than  another  or  whether  a  body  is  growing 
warmer  or  colder. 

362.  Transfer  of  Heat. — When  a  hot  body  is  brought  into 
contact  with  a  cold  body  the  former  is  cooled  while  the  latter 
is  warmed.  When  a  layer  of  copper  is  interposed  between  the 
hot  and  cold  bodies  the  change  goes  on  rapidly,  but  when  a 
layer  of  felt  is  interposed  the  change  is  much  slower.  Hot 
water  in  a  thermos  bottle  changes  its  temperature  very  slowly 
indeed,  so  that  it  is  easy  to  imagine  an  ideal  receptacle  in  which 
no  change  whatever  in  temperature  could  occur. 

These  facts  indicate  that  the  temperature  of  a  body  changes 
only  when  something  passes  into  it  from  without  or  escapes 
from  it  to  other  bodies.     This  something  is  called  heat. 

Heat  is  said  to  pass  from  the  hot  to  the  colder  body  rather 
than  that  cold  passes  from  the  cold  to  the  hot  body,  because  experi- 
ment shows  that  when  a  body  cools  it  loses  something,  namely, 
energy  or  power  to  do  work,  and  hence  heat  rather  than  cold  is 
considered  the  entity. 

363.  Other  Effects  of  Heat. — As  bodies  change  in  temperature 
other  accompanying  changes  take  place.  As  they  grow  hotter 
they  increase  in  size,  an  enclosed  mass  of  gas  or  vapor  exerts  a 
greater  pressure,  if  heated  enough  a  solid  melts  to  a  liquid,  or  a 
liquid  is  changed  to  vapor;  also  the  elastic,  electric,  and  magnetic 
properties  of  substances  are  seriously  modified. 

364.  Equal  Temperatures. — When  two  bodies  are  placed  in 
contact  and  no  change  takes  place  in  either  one  such  as  would 
indicate  a  transfer  of  heat,  they  are  said  to  be  at  the  same  tcm- 
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perature.    When  ODe  grows  hotter  and  the  other  colder,  the 
latter  is  stud  to  be  at  a  higher  temperature  than  the  other. 

Temperature  may  be  defined  as  that  property  of  a  body  which  < 
determines  the  flow  of  heat.     If  there  is  no  transfer  of  heat 
between  two  bodies  when  placed  together,  they  are  at  the  same 
temperature. 

Thus  temperature  plays  the  same  part  in  the  flow  of  heat  that 
pressure  does  in  the  flow  of  fluids. 

365.  Thermometers. — To  accurately  compare  temperaturea 
instruments  are  employed  called  ther- 
mometers. Thermometers  may  be 
based  on  the  expansive  effect  of  heat, 
on  the  changes  in  pressure  in  a  gas  or 
vapor  that  are  produced  by  change  of 
temperature,  on  changes  in  the  elec- 
trical properties  of  bodies,  or,  in  short, 
on  any  easily  measurable  property  of  a 
substance,  which  depends  on  tem- 
perature. 

Ordinary  thermometers  depend  on 
the  expansion  of  a  hquid,  such  as 
mercury,  alcohol,  or  ether,  contained 
in  a  bulb  of  glass  having  a  long  tube 
or  stem  in  which  the  liquid  rises  or 
tiinks  as  it  expands  or  contracts. 

366.  Fixed  Points. — In  order  that 
temperature  obeerrations  by  different 
observers  may  be  comparable,  all  ther- 
mometric  scales  are  based  on  two  fixed 
temperatures.  These  are  the  tem- 
peratures at  which  ice  melts  end  that 
at   which   water  boils  under  standard  atmospheric  pressure. 

1.  The  chief  precaution  to  be  taken  in  determining  the  freez- 
ing point  is  to  see  that  the  ice  is  free  from  salt.  Ice  from  ponds 
frequently  has  traces  of  salts  from  the  soil.  Changes  in  baro- 
metric pressure  do  not  affect  the  freezing  point  of  water  by  as 
much  as  0.001''C.,  and  may,  therefore,  be  disregarded. 

2.  The  boiling  point  is  determined  by  the  use  of  some  appa- 
ratus, such  as  that  shown  in  the  figure,  so  that  the  whole  ther- 
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mometer  up  to  the  point  at  which  the  mercury  stands  in  the 
stem  is  bathed  in  steam  as  it  escapes  from  the  boiling  water. 
The  escaping  steam  is  made  to  pass  down  around  the  outside  of 
the  vessel  so  as  to  prevent  the  steam  in  contact  with  the  ther- 
mometer from  being  cooled. 

Impurities  in  the  water  may  cause  it  to  boil  at  a  temperature 
slightly  above  the  point  at  which  pure  water  boils,  but  the 
escaping  steam  will  have  the  same  temperature  as  that  from  pure 
water  if  the  pressure  is  the  same.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the 
thermometer  bulb  is  kept  in  the  steam  and  is  not  allowed  to  dip 
into  the  water  itself. 

The  boiling  point  is  decidedly  influenced  by  changes  in  atmos- 
pheric pressure.  An  increase  of  27.0  mm.  in  the  barometric 
height  raises  the  boiling  point  by  one  whole  degree  Centigrade. 
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FiQ.  204. — Thermometic  scales. 

367.  Scales  of  Temperature.— In  order  that  a  thermometer 

may  be  useful  in  determining  intermediate  temperatures  it  must 
be  graduated  or  divided  into  intervals  or  degrees. 

Three  scales  are  in  general  use:  the  Centigrade  or  Celsius 
scale,  used  extensively  on  the  continent  and  in  most  scientific 
investigations;  the  Fahrenheit  scale,  used  chiefly  in  English- 
speaking  countries;  and  that  of  Reaumur,  used  to, some  extent 
on  the  continent  of  Europe. 

In  the  Centigrade  scale  the  freezing  point  is  marked  zero  and 
the  boiling  point  100,  the  interval  being  divided  into  100  degrees. 

In  Fahrenheit's  scale  the  freezing  point  is  32°  and  the  boiling 
point  is  212°,  so  that  there  are  180  degrees  between  the  two. 

In  Reaumur's  scale  the  freezing  point  is  0°  and  the  boiling 
point  80°.     The  relation  of  the  three  scales  is  shown  in  figure  204. 

Since  180  Fahrenheit  degrees  correspond  to  100  Centigrade  degrees,  a 
Fahrenheit  degree  is  5^  of  a  Centigrade  degree.  To  change  Fahrenheit 
temperatures  to  Centigrade  we,  therefore,  subtract  32°  and  take  ^  of  the 
remainder.  On  the  other  hand,  to  change  Centigrade  temperatures  to  the 
Fahrenheit  scale  add  32*"  to  ^  of  the  Centigrade  temperature. 

Or  since  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  degrees  between  A  and  P  (Fig.  204)  to 
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the  whole  number  of  degrees  betwen  A  and  B  is  the  si 
have  the  equatioas 


n  any  one  scale  may  be  changed  to  either  of 

368.  Graduation  of  the  Scale. — A  tbermometer  is  ordinarily 
graduated  so  that  each  degree  corresponds  to  an  equal  apparent 
increase  in  the  volume  of  the  mercury.  Thus  if  the  thermometer 
tube  is  perfectly  cylindrical  the  degree  marks  are  equidistant, 
but  if  the  tube  is  not  uniform  in  diameter  the  degree  marks 
should  be  so  spaced  that  the  volume  between  consecutive  marks 
is  the  same  everywhere  throughout  its  length.  The  graduations 
will,  therefore,  be  closer  together  where  the  tube  is  wider  and 
farther  apart  in  the  narrower  portions  of  the  tube.  The  50" 
mark  should  be  so  placed  that  it  divides  in  half  the  volume 
between  the  0°  and  100"  points. 

369.  Arbitrary  Feature  of  Thermometrlc  Scales. — But  it  is 
evident  that  even  such  a  scale  depends  upon  the  properties  of 
the  expanding  substance  and  if  we  were  to  take  two  thermome- 
ters, one  containing  alcohol  and  the  other  mercury,  and  were  to 
graduate  them  in  this  manner,  while  they  would  agree  at  the 
hxed  points  they  might  not  agree  anywhere  else. 

This  arbitrary  element  enters  into  every  scale  of  temperature. 
Suppose,  for  example,  we  were  to  define  50"  as  that  temperature 
which  results  from  mixing  equal  weights  of  water  at  0"  and  100°, 
respectively.  It  would  be  found  that  if  mercury  had  been  taken 
instead  of  water  the  resulting  temperature  would  have  been 
different.  And  even  if  we  were  to  define  1°  as  the  rise  in  tem- 
perature of  a  given  mass  of  water  due  to  the  addition  of  Koo 
of  the  whole  amount  of  heat  required  to  raise  it  from  0°  to 
100°,  the  scale  of  temperature  obtained  would  be  different  from 
that  obtained  by  using  in  a  similar  way  some  other  substance 
than  water. 

^.3T(r.'PecuIlarttie8  and  Defects  of  Thermometers. — The  rise  of 
the  mercury  in  a  thermometer  when  it  ia  heated  is  due  to  the 
difference  between  the  expansion  of  the  mercury  and  that  of  the- 
glass  bulb;  for  if  the  mercury  and  glass  expanded  equally  the 
mercury  would  not  rise  at  all  in  the  tube.    Therefore,  twomer- 
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curial  thermometers  may  not  agree  except  at  the  fixed  pant*, 
unless  they  are  made  of  the  same  kind  of  glass. 

The  moBt  serious  defect  in  mercurial  thermometers  is  the 
change  in  the  zero  point.  When  the  bulb  is  cooled  after  having 
been  heated  it  takes  a  long  time  to  return  to  its  original  dimen- 
sions. Thus  if  a  thermometer  is  heated  to  100°  and  then  quickly 
cooled,  the  zero  point  will  be  found  lower  than  before  it  was 
heated;  this  is  known  as  the  depreetion  of  the  sero  point.  The 
bulb  continues  slowly  to  contract,  but  it  may  be 
weeks  before  the  original  Eero  point  is  reached. 
This  depression  of  tbe  zero  point  may  amount 
to  two-  or  three-tenths  of  a  degroe  and  is  a  source 
of  error  that  fleets  more  or  less  all  temperature 
observations  with  such  instruments,  for  the  read- 
ing at  a  particular  temperature  depends  m 
whether  or  not  the  thermometer  has  tecentlr 
,  been  heated  to  a  higher  temperature. 
I  Researches  carried  on  at  Jena  have  resulted  id  I 
%  the  production  of  a  special  glass  for  thennometen, 
-  sIF  ^  known  ae  the  Jena  normal  glass,  which  is  almost 
free  from  this  defect  and  is,  therefore,  emploj-ed 
in  making  thermometers  for  exact  work. 

371.  Spirit  Thermometers. — Alcohol  and  etbet 

thennometerB  can  be  used  at  temperatures  m>  low  thit 

mercury  would  freeze,  their  expansions  also  are  so  much 

greater  than  mercury  that  so  fine  a  tube  is  not  requirid. 

Buttheaeliquids  wet  the  tube  and  if  the  upper  part  of  the 

stem  is  cooler  than  the  surface  of  the  liquid  column  the 

Pio.  205. — Six's    liquid  will  distil  and  condenae  in  the  upper  end  of  tbe 

muimumaidmin-    ^^^^^ 

imum  thermometer.        . ,     ,    ,  ,    „   .  ,  .     , 

Alcohol  expands  6  times  as  much  as  mercury  and  ether 
8M  times  as  much,  thcj'  arc  therefore  suitable  for  sensitive  thermometei^ 
though  on  account  of  the  pressure  of  the  vapors  of  these  liquids  an  alcohol 
thermometer  should  not  be  used  above  100°C.  and  an  ether  thennometer 
not  above  GCC. 

372.  Maximum  and  Minimum  Thermometer. — For  rc^tetini; 
maximum  and  minimum  temperatures  the  form  of  instrument  devised  b; 
Six  (Fig.  205)  is  found  convenient.  In  this  instrument  the  bulb  Band  the 
tube  aa  far  as  the  mercury  column  at  C  is  filled  with  phenol  or  some  liquid 
having  a  large  expansion  coeHicient.  The  mercury  column  fills  the  tower 
part  of  the  tube  between  C  and  D  while  tbe  tube  above  D  is  also  filled  with 
pbenolreocJiiDgup  to  thebulb  A  wbic\i\aoo.Vv9B.TVVj  &U«ii.    When,  the  ton- 
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re  rises  the  expansion  of  the  liquid  in  the  bulb  B  causes  the  mercury 
1  to  sink  at  C  and  rise  at  D,  pushing  upward  a  little  iodex  of  iron  in  tbe 
30Ve  D  which  in  consequence  of  friction  remtuns  where  it  is  pushed  and 
the  maximum  temperature.  On  cooling  the  contraction  of  the  liquid 
nusea  the  mercury  to  rise  at  C  pushtng  upward  a  little  index  at  that 
vbich  marks  the  minimum  temperature.  To  set  the  instrument  the 
I  are  drawn  down  against  the  mercury  column  by  means  of  a  small 


.  The  clinical  thennometer  used  by  physicians  ii 
>Dieter  having  a  short  scale  ranging  from  about  99°  to  10S°F.;  the 
i  made  very  flat  and  narrow  just  above  the  bulb.  The  mercury  will 
'  pass  through  the  constriction  in  rising,  but  as  it  (Kintracts  capillary 
ausea  the  column  to  separate  at  that  point,  leaving  the  upper  part  of 
iTcury  column  to  mark  the  maximum  point.  To  set  the  instrument 
ircury  ia  brought  back  to  the  bulb  by  a  vigorous 


o 


.  Air  Thennome(«r. — Since  mercmy-in- 
thermometera  can  be  used  only  between 
C.  and  450°C.,  and  their  readings  are  so 

influenced  by  the  peculiaritiee  of  the  kinds 
iS  of  which  they  are  made,  they  are  not  suited 
used  as  independent  standards.  For  stan- 
purposes  air  or  hydrogen  or  nitrogen  may 
id  as  the  thcrmometric  substance,  because 
I  porcelain  bulb  such  a  thennometer  can  be 
Torn  -200°C.  up  to  ISOCC,  and  the  ex- 
3n  of  these  gases  is  eo  great  (more  than  P^"~ "  ^ 

y  times  that  of  mercury)  that  the  expan-  -^!°-  M8.GftiiW« 
f  the  glass  or  porcelain  bulb  containing  the 

quite  insignificant  in  comparison,  and  can  be  allowed  for 
ut  sensible  error. 

rude  form  of  air  thermometer  which  is  interesting  because 
>  used  in  1597  by  Galileo,  the  inventor  of  the  thermometer, 
wn  in  figure  206.  The  bulb  containing  air  terminates  in  a 
dipping  into  a  vessel  of  colored  liquid  which  rises  or  sinks 
;  tube,  according  as  the  enclosed  air  contracts  or  expands. 
nost  evident  defect  of  this  arrangement  is  that  the  liquid 
\n  will  rise  and  fall  as  the  atmospheric  pressure  changes, 
though  the  temperature  of  the  gas  may  remain  constant. 
'.'Standard  Air  Thermometer  ot  Constant  VoVmne. — ^^n 
tact  measurement  of  temperature  by  ttie  aai  \Xi&TTQE(ni%\Kt 
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it  is  found  most  convenient  to  keep  the  volume  of  the  air  con- 
stant and  use  its  pressure  to  measure  temperature.  A  form  of 
instrimient  devised  by  Jolly  is  much  used.  The  bulb  A  contaiDs 
the  gas  to  be  used,  which  may  be  hydrogen  or  nitrogen  or  air 
that  has  been  dried  and  freed  from  carbon  dioxida  The  bulb 
is  connected  by  a  capillary  tube  with  the  wider  tube  at  B, 

The  vertical  tubes  B  and  DE  are  connected  by  a  flexible  rub- 
ber tube,  which  is  full  of  mercury,  the  mercury  coliunn  extending 
up  into  the  glass  tubes  at  B  and  E.  The  tube  DE  is  attached 
to  a  slide  and  can  be  raised  or  lowered  along  a  fixed  scale  and 
clamped  at  any  point. 

In  using  the  instrument  the  air  in  the  bulb 
is  first  cooled  to  0^  in  melting  ice  and  the  tube 
DE  adjusted  in  height  until  the  mercury  at  B 
comes  exactly  to  a  fixed  mark  at  the  end  of 
the  capillary  tube.  The  pressure  of  the  en- 
closed air  is  then  obtained  by  subtracting  the 
height  of  the  mercury  coliunn  BE'  from  the 
barometric  height  which  gives  the  pressure  of 
the  external  air  on  E,  In  a  similar  way  the 
pressure  of  the  enclosed  air  may  be  measured 
when  the  bulb  is  heated  to  100®  in  steam.  In 
this  case  also  the  mercury  level  at  B  must  be 
adjusted  to  the  same  point  as  before,  keeping 
the  volume  of  the  air  constant  except  for  small 
changes  in  the  size  of  the  bulb  itself.  The  pres- 
sures of  the  enclosed  gas  in  these  two  cases 
may  be  represented  by  po  and  pi,  respectively. 
If  it  is  now  desired  to  determine  the  temperature  of  a  bath  in 
which  the  bulb  is  immersed  it  is  only  necessary  to  measure  the 
pressure  p  exerted  by  the  gas  just  as  in  the  other  cases.  If  this 
pressure  is  found  to  be  half-way  between  po  and  pi  the  tem- 
perature of  the  bath  is  50°.  Or,  in  general,  if  t  is  the  temperature 
to  be  determined  corresponding  to  the  pressure  p 

t  :  100  ::  p  —  po  :  pi—po 

In  the  most  refined  work  we  must  make  corrections  for  the  expansion  of  the 
glass  bulb  itself  due  both  to  changes  in  temperature  and  pressure,  and  also 
take  account  of  the  fact  that  the  gas  just  above  B  is  not  at  the  same  tempera- 
ture  as  the  bulb  A. 


Fig.  207. — Jolly's  air 
thermometer. 
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Such  a  proceaa  would  evidently  be  too  oumbraiu  to  employ  except  for  the 
purftoee  oF  standardizing  some  more  convenient  working  form  of  instrument, 
•deh  as  the  mercurial  thermometer  or  the  electricBl  resistance  thermometer. 

376.  Electrical  Methods.— Some  very  important  methods  of  meas- 
uring temperatures  are  baaed  on  electrical  phenomena  and  will  be  more  par- 
ticularly described  in  that  connection. 

The  thermo-electric  method  determines  temperature  by  measuring  the 
electromotive  force  set  up  when  the  junction  of  two  wires  made  of  different 
metals  is  heated.  For  low  temperatures  a  copper-iron  junction  may  be 
used,  while  for  high  temperatures  the  junction  of  a  pure  platinum  wire  with 
one  of  platinum-rhodium  alloy  is  used. 

The  resistance  method  depends  on  the  increase  in  the  electrical  resistance 
of  a  coil  of  pure  platinum  wire  with  rise  in  temperature  (S661). 

A  resistance  thermometer  consists  of  a  coil  of  platinum  wire  mounted 
in  a  glass  or  porcelain  tube  to  protect  it  from  injury  and  contamination, 
and  provided  with  connections  by  which  its  electrical  resistance  may  be 
tested.  By  means  of  suitable  accessory  apparatus  the  temperature  of  the 
coil  may  be  read  directly  without  calculations.  On  account  of  the  .range  of 
temperatures  that  can  be  measured  in  this  way  (from  —270*  to  ISOO'C), 
and  the  accuracy  and  ease  with  which  the  determinations  may  be  made, 
this  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  all  methods  of  temperature  measurement. 

377.  High  Temperatares. — For  measuring  high  temperatures  the 
gas  thermometer,  or  electrical  methods,  or  radiation  pyrometers  may  be 

The  hydrogen  gas  thermometer  having  a  porcelain  bulb  may  be  used  up 
to  1500°C.  (S375). 

The  platinum-rhodium  thermo-couple  and  the  electrical  resistance  ther- 
mometer may  be  used  up  to  1500°C.  if  protected  by  porcelain  tubes, 

For  the  highest  temperatures  radialwn  pyrometers  are  used.  These  are 
of  two  types.  One  d<4>ends  on  the  heating  power  of  the  radiation  from  a 
moss  of  molten  metal  or  from  the  interior  of  a  furnace,  and  is  so  devised 
that  it  may  be  used  at  quite  a  distance  from  the  hot  body  if  the  radiating 
surface  is  large. 

The  other  type  depends  on  a  measurement  of  the  intensity  of  the  light 
from  the  glowing  hot  body  or  Interior  of  a  furnace. 
(- 

ProblemB 

1.  I^lnd  the  Fahrenheit  temperatures  corresponding  to  80",  20°,  —10°, 

and  -50"C. 
S.  Find  the  Centigrade  temperatures  corresponding  to  1000°,  98.6°,  0°, 

and  -50"F. 

3.  What  tempereture  reads  the  same  on  bQth  Fahrenheit  and  Centigrade 
scales,  and  at  what  temperature  is  the  Fahrenheit  scale-reading  twice 
that  on  the  Centigrade  scale? 

4.  A  temperature  interval  of  35"  on  the  Centigrade  sc&\«  \b  B.Tt  \ti\ayvA  (A 
bow  many  degrees  Fahrenbeit? 
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6.  The  absolute  xero  of  temperature  is  —273''  on  the  Centigrade  scak; 

what  is  it  on  the  Fahrenheit  scale? 
6.  Calculate  the  Fahrenheit  temperatures  of  the  melting  points  of  iros, 

copper,  lead,  and  mercury.     (See  p.  288.) 

Expansion  of  Solids  I 

378.  Expansion  of  Solids. — ^Almost  all  solids  expand  when 
heated.  Isotropic  bodies,  such  as  glass  and  all  liquids,  expand 
equally  in  every  direction.  Crystals  in  general  expand  diffe^ 
ently  in  different  directions,  and  may  even  contract  along  one 
direction  and  expand  in  another,  but  in  most  cases  the  expanskn 
more  than  makes  up  for  the  contraction  so  that  there  is  on  the 
whole  an  increase  in  volume  with  rising  temperature. 

379.  Coefficient  of  Linear  Expansion. — The  fractionai  part 
of  its  length  that  a  rod  elongates  when  raised  one  degree  is 
temperature  is  called  its  coefficient  of  linear  expansion.  Let  the 
length  of  a  bar  at  0^  be  lo,  and  let  a  be  its  coefficient  of  linear 
expansion,  then  its  increase  in  length  for  a  rise  in  temperature 
of  1^  will  be  loa,  and  for  t  degrees  its  increase  in  length  is  I«ai, 
so  that  its  total  length  {  at  the  higher  temperature  is: 

I  =  h  +  locU    ,or     I  =  Zo(l  +  at). 

In  this  formula  I  may  be  taken  as  the  length  of  the  bar  at  a 
temperature  t  degrees  higher  than  that  at  which  its  length  is  lo, 
even  though  the  latter  may  not  be  its  length  at  0**C. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  coefficient  of  expansion  of  a 
substance  is  the  same  at  all  temperatures,  for  in  general  it  in- 
creases as  the  temperature  rises.  In  the  above  formula  a 
represents  the  average  value  of  the  coefficient  througihout  the 
rise  in  temperature  represented  by  L 

380.  Coefficient  of  Volume  Expansion. — If  a  cube  of  substance 
is  taken  measuring  1  cm.  each  way  at  0^,  and  having  a  coefficient 
of  linear  expansion  a,  then  its  linear  dimensions  at  f*  will  be 
1  +  at  and  its  volume  will  be 

{1  +  aty  =  1  +  Sat  +  ZaV  +  aV 

but  the  coefficient  a  is  so  small  that  the  terms  involving  a*  and 
a'  may  be  neglected  and  the  volume  may  be  expressed  as 

l  +  3at. 
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3a,  therefore,  rospresents  the  increase  in  vohime  of  a  unit  cube 
for  one  degree  rise  in  temperature  and  may  be  called  the  coefficient 
of  cubical  or  volume  expansion;  hence  the  coefficient  of  cubical 
expansion  is  three  times  the  coefficient  of  linear  expansion  in 
an  isotropic  body. 

381.  Measurement  of  Coefficients  of  Expansion. — When 
the  substance  whose  coefficient  of  expansion  is  to  be  obtained 
has  the  form  of  a  long  rod,  its  expansion  may  be  measured  by  a 
comparator  such  as  that  shown  in  the  figure. 

Two  microscopes  are  set  on  two  marks  on  the  bar,  one  near 
each  end.  The  microscopes  are  firmly  clamped  to  a  solid  base 
-which  is  kept  free  from  temperature  change.  The  bar  to  be 
examined   is  enclosed  in  a  box  provided  with  glass  windows 


Ito.  208. — Comparator. 

through  which  the  microscopes  are  set  on  the  marks.  The 
bar  is  first  packed  in  melting  ice  and  the  micrometers  attached 
to  the  microscopes  are  set  on  the  two  marks.  Then  water  at  a 
higher  temperature  is  caused  to  circulate  through  the  box, 
maintaining  a  constant  higher  temperature,  and  the  microme- 
ters are  again  set  on  the  two  marks.  The  difference  between  the 
micrometer  readings  gives  the  elongation  of  the  bar  and  accurate 
thermometers  give  the  change  in  temperature.  The  whole  length 
of  the  bar  between  the  marks  is  then  carefully  determined. 

If  this  length  is  I  and  the  elongation  is  e  when  the  temperature 
is  raised  from  t  to  t',  the  coefficient  of  expansion  a  is  found 
from  the  relation  e  »  lait'—t),  or 


a  = 


W-i) 
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This  is  the' average  value  of  the  coefficient  between  the  tempera- 
tures t  and  l^ 

382.  Expansion  of  Crystals. — Crystals  that  do  not  belong  to 
the  regular  system  expand  differently  in  different  directions.  A 
sphere  cut  put  of  such  a  crystal  will  become  an  ellipsoid  wh60 
its  temperature  is  raised.  In  some  cases  two  of  the  axes  of  the 
ellipsoid  would  be  found  of  the  same  length  and  in  some  cases  all 
three  would  be  different.  The  directions  in  the  crystal  oorw- 
sponding  to  the  axes  of  the  ellipsoid  are  called  the  axes  of  thermal 
expansion.  In  quartz  the  expansion  at  right  angles  to  the 
axis  of  the  crystal  is  nearly  twice  the  expansion  in  the  direction 
of  the  axis. 

Table  of  Coefficients  of  Linear  Expansion^  per  Degree  CenUgrade 


Invar 00000096 

Glass 089 

Platinum 089 

Steel 110 

Iron 117 


Copper 


.-..167 


Brass OOOOISO 

SQver 194 

Aluminum. . .  222 

Lead 280 

Zinc 298 

Ebonite 000^70 


These  values  are  approximate.  The  exact  value  for  any  substance  d^ 
pends  on  the  state  of  hardness,  purity,  and  temperature  of  the  specimen. 

383.  Some  Illustrations. — An  iron  tire  when  heated  expands 
so  that  it  can  easily  be  slipped  over  the  wooden  rim  of  the  wheel, 
which  it  binds  firmly  on  cooling.  So  the  breeches  of  cannon  are 
strengthened  by  having  a  series  of  tubes  shrunk  over  the  inner 
core,  in  this  way  producing  an  outside  compression  of  the  core 
which  enables  it  to  withstand  the  enormous  pressure  of  the 
powder  gas. 

Allowance  has  to  be  made  for  expansion  in  case  of  bridges* 
In  a  steel  bridge  1000  ft.  long  the  change  in  length  between 
extremes  of  summer  and  winter  may  amount  to  8  in. 

The  aggregate  length  of  the  rails  in  a  mile  of  track  may  be  4  ft 
longer  when  hottest  than  when  coldest,  so  that  an  allowance  of 
about  0.3  of  an  inch  is  needed  for  each  30-ft.  rail.  The  grate 
bars  of  furnaces  rest  loosely  in  their  supports  in  order  to  allow  ex- 
pansion, and  long  steam  pipes  are  provided  with  sliding  or  "ex- 
pansion" joints  unless  the  bends  in  the  pipe  are  such  as  to  yield 
elastically  to  elongation  and  contraction. 
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Quartz  crystals  have  very  large  expansion,  and  when  unequally 
heated  Sy  to  pieces  because  of  the  great  strains  which  result  in 
that  case.  When  quartz  is  fused,  however,  into  a  glass,  its 
coefficient  of  expansion  is  extremely  small,  and  vessels  made  of 
fused  quartz  may,  when  red  hot,  be  suddenly  quenched  in  water 
without  breaking. 

A  specially  prepared  nickel-steel,  having  36.1  per  cent,  of  nickel 
and  known  as  invar,  has  a  temperature  coefficient  of  only 
O.000O009  or  }io  bs  large  as  platinum.  It  is  of  great  value  for 
measuring  bars  and  tapes,  and  for  pendulums. 

Since  the  expan^ona  of  glass  and  plati- 
num are  nearly  equal,  platinum  wires  are 
used  wherever  wires  are  to  be  hermetically 
sealed  into  glass,  as  in  case  o(  the  connec- 
tions of  an  incandescent-lamp  filament. 
Wires  of  another  metal  havii^c  a  greater 
coefficient  of  expansion  would  shrink  away 
from  the  glass  on  coaling,  leaving  a  crack 
through  which  air  could  pass. 


Fio.  209, 


Fia.210. 


Flo.  211. 


384.  Compensated  Clock  Pendulums.— The  elongation  of  a  clock 
pendulum  with  rising  temperature  cauaes  it  to  swing  more  slowly  and  the 
clock  loses  time.  Dry  wood  pendulum  rods  have  very  small  expansion  and 
so  are  soinetiraes  used,  but  they  are  affected  by  moisture.  For  the  most 
accurate  clocks  compensated  pendulums  are  used.  One  of  the  beat  forms  is 
Graham's  mercuruU  pendulum  (Fig.  210),  where  a  reservoir  of  glass  or  steel 
containing  mercury  is  hung  by  a  steel  rod.  If  properly  designed,  the  rais- 
ing of  the  center  of  oscillation  (JI42}  due  to  expansion  of  the  mercury  is 
balanced  by  the  lowering  due  to  the  elongation  of  the  steel  aoai^adi&^vA, 
80  that  the  efieetiv«  len^fi  remains  constant. 
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In  Harrison's  gridiron  pendulum  (Fig.  209)  the  expanmcMi  of  tlie  sled 
bars  FP  will  lower  the  bob,  while  the  expansion  of  the  brass  rods  CC  wil 
tend  to  raise  it.  If  the  upward  elongations  of  C  and  C  for  a  given  chance 
in  temperature  are  together  equal  to  the  combined  downward  elongatioiH 
of  FFF  the  bob  will  neither  be  raised  nor  lowered. 

385.  Watch  Compensation. — The  balance-wheel  of  a  watch  if  un- 
compensated will  run  slower  as  the  temperature  rises,  because  the  da»- 
ticity  of  the  hair  spring  is  less  at  higher  temperatures,  and  also  the  expansioii 
of  the  wheel  makes  its  moment  of  inertia  greater. 

Compensation  is  secured  by  making  the  balance-wheel  as  shotwn  in  fignit 
211.  The  rim  is  made  of  brass  on  the  outside  and  steel  on  the  mside,  anl 
instead  of  being  continuous  it  is  cut  in  two  segments  which  are  connected 
rigidly  by  a  cross-bar.  When  the  temperature  rises  the  brus  outer  side  of 
the  rim  expands  more  than  the  steel  inner  side  so  that  the  free  ends  of  tite 
segments  bend  inward,  thus  carrying  part  of  the  mass  in  toward  the  axv 
and  so  tending  to  compensate  the  outward  expansion  of  the  cross-bar,  and 
the  diminished  elasticity  of  the  hair-spring.  The  adjustment  is  completed 
by  means  of  little  screws  set  in  the  rim  of  the  wheel.  Those  near  the  free 
points  tend  to  increase  the  compensation,  while  those  near  the  fixed  ends 
of  the  segments  have  the  opposite  effect. 

386.  Force  of  Contraction. — The  force  produced  by  the  shrinking 
of  a  bar  on  cooling  b  the  same  as  would  be  required  to  stretch  it  by  the 
same  amount  at  the  same  temperature. 

Problems 

1.  What  is  the  change  in  length  of  the  steel  cables  of  a  suspension  bridge 
2000  ft.  long  between  the  extremes  -20*F.  and  97**F.? 

2.  A  brass  meter  bar  is  correct  at  15°C.;  what  will  be  its  length  at  2(^0.7 

3.  What  is  the  coefficient  of  expansion  of  a  30-ft.  steel  rail  on  the  Centi- 
grade scale  and  also  on  the  Fahrenheit  scale  if  it  changes  in  length  0.234 
in.  when  the  temperature  ranges  from  —  17**F.  to  lOO^F.? 

4.  At  20°C.  a  brass  plug  5  cm.  in  diameter  is  Koo  of  a  millimeter  too  large 
to  fit  a  hole  in  a  steel  plate.     At  what  temperature  will  it  just  fit? 

6.  A  glass  specific-gravity  bottle  has  a  capacity  of  exactly  300  c.c.  at  15^C.; 
what  will  be  its  capacity  at  0°C.? 

6.  A  cylindrical  zinc  pendulum  bob  has  a  hole  running  lengthwise  through 
it  in  the  direction  of  its  axis  through  which  the  steel  pendulimi  rod 
passes,  and  rests  on  a  cross-piece  at  the  lower  end  of  the  rod.  How 
long  must  the  rod  and  the  bob  be  that  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  bob 
may  remain  constant  at  95  cm.  below  the  point  of  support  while  the 
temperature  changes?  Take  expansion  coefficient  of  steel  as  O.OOOOIO 
and  for  zinc  0.000029. 

Expansion  of  Liquids 

387.  Expansion  of  Liquids. — When  a  liquid  contained  in  a 
bulb  provided  with  a  long  neck  is  heated,  it  rises  in  the  stem  by 
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An  amount  which  depsads  on  the  difference  between  the  expan- 
sion of  the  liquid  and  that  of  the  bulb.  The  rise  indicates  what  is 
known  as  the  apparent  expansion.  If  a  bulb  containing  hquid 
is  suddenly  plunged  into  a  vessel  of  hot.water  the  liquid  in  the 
stem  may  be  observed  to  sink  at  first  because  the  bulb  expands 
before  the  liquid  within  is  fully  heated.     "^ 

To  determine  the  expansion  of  a  liquid  ta£e  a  bulb  with  a  gradu- 
ated stem  like  the  tube  of  a  thermometer  and  cahbrate  the  stem,  or 
determine  the  relation  between  the  volume  of  the  whole  bulb  and 
the  volume  of  the  divisions  of  the  stem.  This  may  be  done  by 
filling  the  bulb  with  mercury  and  weighing  it,  and 
then  separately  weighing  the  amount  of  mercury 
required  to  fiU  a  certain  number  of  divisions  of  the 
stem ;  the  relative  weights  give  the  relation  between 
the  volumes.  The  bulb  is  now  filled  with  some  liquid 
up  to  a  certain  mark  on  the  stem  and  then  packed  in 
ice  or  cooled  to  some  steady  low  temperature  and  the 
point  to  which  the  liquid  contracts  is  observed.  It 
is  then  warmed  to  some  higher  temperature  and  the 
point  at  which  the  liquid  stands  is  again  observed. 
From  the  drrisions  of  the  stem  between  these  two 
points  the  apparent  increase  in  volume  is  deter- 
mined, and  if  this  is  divided  by  the  original  volume 
and  then  by  the  rise  in  temperature,  the  apparent 
coefficierU  of  expaneton  is  obtained. 

The  expanfflon  of  a  glass  bulb  of  volume  V,  is  Vat 
where  a  is  the  coefficient  of  volume  expansion  of   ,^'^^d^^l^ 
glass  and  f  is  its  rise  in  temperature,  while  the  ex-  ■*°°>' 
pansion  of  the  contained  liquid  is  Vbt  where  &  is  its  coefficient 
of  expansion. 

Since  the  rise  of  the  liquid  in  the  stem  is  due  to  the  excess  of  its 
expansion  over  that  of  the  bulb  the  apparent  expansion  is 

7M  -  7o(  =  Vtib  -  a). 

The  apparent  coefficient  of  expansion  is  therefore  &  —  a,  or 
the  difference  between  the  coefficients  of  expansion  of  the 
liquid  and  the  bulb. 

Hence  the  coefficient  of  expansion  of  the  bu\b  in.ua\.\ie>  ^eXjKi- 
mined  before  that  of  the  contained  liquid  beconvea  V&o'vq..    '^^iia 


A 
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may  be  accomplished  either  by  Btudying  the  expansion  of  a  bar 
made  of  identically  the  same  gUss  or  by  observing  the  appareol 
expansion  in  the  bulb  of  some  liquid  whose  coefficient  of  expansioii 
is  already  known. 

388.  Weight  Thermometer  Method. — In  case  of  &  liquid  nieb  h 
mercury  which  has  great  deiuity  and  does  not  wet  the  glass  the  Appannl 
coefficient  of  expansion  in  a  bulb  may  be  determined  as  follows.  Th 
bulb  and  stem  are  both  completely  filled  to  the  very  top  at  the  lower  ten- 
perature,  and  when  the  temperature  is  raised  the  expanding  liquid  esc^xa 
in  drops  at  the  end  of  the  stem,  where  it  is  caught  and  weighed  and  H* 
amount  of  the  expansion  thus  determined. 

389.  Absolute  Expansion  oC  Meremr- 

— The  expansion  of  mercury  has  been 
studied  with  great  SOre  because  it  is  tht 
liquid  best  adapted  for  use  by  the  weight 
thermometer  method  (|388)  in  determin- 
ing the  coefficients  of  expansion  of  bulbe 
to  be  used  in  the  study  of  other  liquids. 
Its  coefficient  of  expansion  was  deter- 
mined byDulongand  Petit  by  the  follofr- 
ing  method  which  is  independent  of  lU 
expansion  of  the  tube  containing  Ihe 
mercury. 

Two  vertical  tubes  (Fig,  213)  connectei 
at  the  bottom  by  a  very  thin  horizoDUl 
cross  tube,  contain  mercury.  One  is 
packed  in  ice  and  the  other  is  heated  to  some  known  tempers- 
ture  t.  Then  by  the  laws  of  hydrostatics  the  less  dense  liquid 
will  stand  higher,  and  the  height  of  the  cold  column  of  mercurv 
multiplied  by  its  density  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  height  of 
the  hot  column  by  its  density,  or 

Ad  =  Aodo  (I) 

But  as  a  given  mass  of  mercury  expands  in  volume  it  diminishes 
in  density,  so  that 

V:V„  =  do-A  (3) 

and  since 

V  :  Fo  =  1+  a( :  1 
do-.d  =  l  +  at:l 


'  Ice  Cold      Warm 

Fia.  213. — ExpBDsioD  of 

mercury. 
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and  by  equation  (1) 


Ad 


'=1+<U 


(3) 


So  that  by  measuring  the  heights  h  and  ko  and  determining  the 
temperature  t  of  the  hot  column  the  coefficient  of  volume  ex- 
pansion a  of  the  mercury  becomes  known. 

390.  Expansion  of  Water. — The  expansion  of  water  has  been 
;  determined  with  great  accuracy  at  the  German  National  Labora- 
tory or  ReichmnataU  by  the  method  just  described. 

The  curve  of  expansion  (Fig.  214)  shows  that  when  water  is 
heated  from  0°,  it  first  contracts  and  then  expands,  reaching  its 
maximum  density  at  almost  exactly  4°C. 
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■  from  Fia.  215. — Hope's  appantna  for 

detormimns    the     temperatuie   of 
iDBiirouiii  deuBlty  of  water. 


This  fact  is  of  great  importance  in  nature,  for  the  cooling  of  a 
lake  goes  on  rapidly  at  first,  the  cooled  surface  water  settling  to 
the  bottom,  thus  aiding  the  cooling  of  the  whole  by  convection 
currents.  But  when  the  water  has  reached  4''C.  any  farther 
cooling  must  be  accomplished  by  the  slow  process  of  conduction, 
for  the  colder  water  being  less  dense  will  remain  at  the  top.  So 
ice  forms  at  the  top  and  only  gradually  thickens  downward,  o-^d 
if  the  lake  or  pond  is  not  too  shallow  tbe  bot\.on\  doe%  'kqX.  ^«& 
beJoiF  4"G  for  then  is  a  small  supply  of  heat  lovim^  wA  \twb 
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the  earth  which  makes  up  for  that  lost  by  conduction  toward 
the  surface. 

Hope  made  use  of  the  apparatus  shown  in  figure  215  to  deter- 
mine the  temperature  of  maximum  density  of  water.  A  vessel 
of  water  provided  with  thermometers  at  the  top  and  bottom  k 
cooled  above  by  being  surrounded  by  ice.  The  lower  part  of 
the  vessel  is  carefully  jacketed  with  cotton  or  felt  to  prev8Dt 
the  inflow  of  heat  through  the  sides.  The  upper  thermometer 
will  at  first  stand  higher  than  the  other,  but  finally  the  lower  will 
stand  steadily  at  4^C.  while  the  upper  will  cool  below  that  point 

• 

The  temperature  of  maximum  density  of  water  is  lowered  when  salt  ■ 
dissolved  in  it.  Sea-water  attains  its  maximum  density  only  at  ~3.6r 
which  is  below  its  normal  freezing  point. 


Density  and  Volume  per  Gram  of  Waier 


Temperature 

Density 

Volume  per  gram 

O^C. 
3.98 

0.999867 
1.000000 
0.999727 
0.999126 
0.998229 
0.997071 
0.995673 
0.994057 
0.992241 

1 .  000132  C.C. 

1.000000 
1 . 000272 
1.000874 
1.001773 
1.002937 
1.004345 
1.005977 
1 . 007819 

As  found  at  Ha 
TljuftKwinfltalt  ^ 

10.00 
15.00 
20.00 
25.00 
30.00 
35.00 
40.00 

the     method   of 
balancing  cd- 
umns. 

60.00 

80.00 

100.00 

0.9834 
0.9719 
0.9586 

1 . 0169 
1 . 0289 
1.0431 

1  Approximate 

values. 

< 

Coefficients  of  Expansion  of  Some  Liquids 


ato« 

at20*» 

at  40* 

Avcrace  be- 
tween O-40 

Water 

-0.000067 
0.000179 

0.000206 
0.000180 

0.000388 
0.000181 

0.000192 

Mercury 

0  000180 

Alcohol 

0  00112 

Ether 

0.00151 

0.00165 

0.00189 

0  00167 

It  will  be  observed  that  these  coe€&Q.\eii\A  «k.T^  \bx^x  than  those  of  sotida, 
snd  that  in  general  thoy  incTeaae  m\^  ^«  \«i£l'^«c«x>xc^ 
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ExpANBioN  OF  Gases 


391.  Expansion  of  Gues. — The  expansion  of  gases  with  heat 
is  much  greater  than  that  of  Bolids  or  liquids  and  is  remarkable 
tor  being  nearly  the  same  for  all  gases.  On  account  of  the  great 
compressibility  of  gases  there  are  two  distinct  conditions  under 
which  their  expansion  by  heat  may  be  determined.  First,  the 
pressure  may  be  kept  constant  and  the  volume  expansion  of  the 
gas  measured  ae  the  temperature  rises,  or,  second,  the  volume 
of  the  gas  may  be  kept  constant 
and  the  increase  in  pressure  with 
rising  temperature  may  be  measured. 

If  the  gas  perfectly  obeyed  BoyWs 
law  its  coefficient  of  expansion  at 
constant  pressure  would  be  equal  to 
that  with  constant  volume. 

392.  Expansion  at  Conatant  Pres- 
Bore. — Oay-Lussac  was  the  first  to 
carefully  study  the  expansion  of  gases 
at  constant  pressure,  but  Regnault 
by  the  apparatus  indicated  in  the 
diagram  obtained  far  mora  accurate 
results. 

The  bulb  A  is  filled  with  the 
gas   to  be  studied    and   cooled    to  *""  ""* 

zero  by  means  of  melting  ice-  By  the  stopcock  £  it  is  then  shut 
off  from  the  gas  supply  and  connected  with  B  which  is  com- 
pletely filled  with  mercury  up  to  the  opening  of  the  small  tube 
at  the  top,  and  if  the  gas  in  the  bulb  is  at  the  same  pressure  as 
the  outer  air  the  mercury  will  stand  in  the  open  tube  C  at  the 
same  level  as  in  fi.  The  bulb  A  is  then  heated  to  any  desired 
tem[>erature,  say  to  100°,  and  as  the  gas  expands  mercury  is 
allowed  to  flow  out  of  the  stopcock  at  the  bottom  so  that  it  is 
kept  at  the  same  level  in  B  and  C,  thus  maintaining  the  pressure 
constant.  Part  of  the  expanded  air  is  in  A  at  100°  and  part  in 
B  at  the  temperature  of  the  water  bath  which  surrounds  the  tubes. 
The  tube  B  is  graduated,  bo  that  the  exact  voVMEoa  c/i  \!ca  «!..■- 
paaded  pu  BMjr  be  determined. 
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393.  Increase  In  Pressure  at  Constant  Volume. — Regnaott 
also  was  the  first  to  make  accurate  measurements  of  the  increase 
in  pressure  of  a  gas  when  the  volume  is  kept  constant.  The 
apparatus  used  is  the  same  as  that  described  above  (Fig.  216) 
but  when  the  bulb  A  is  heated  and  the  expanding  gas  begins  to 
force  down  the  mercury  in  B,  more  mercury  is  poured  into  C 
until  the  additonal  pressiu^  again  causes  the  mercury  to  exadly 
fill  B.  In  this  way  the  heated  gas  is  kept  confined  in  the  bulb  i, 
and  its  pressure  is  measured  by  the  height  of  the  mercury  in  C 
above  that  in  B  together  with  the  height  of  the  barometer.  In 
this  experiment  the  bulb  is  expanded  slightly  both  by  the  rise 
in  temperature  and  by  the  increased  pressure  in  the  interior,  and 
on  accoimt  of  this  change  in  volume  a  small  correction  must  be 
applied. 

Coefficients  of  Expansion  of  Otues 


Gas 

Increase  in  volume  at 

oonatant  pressure 

per  degree  C. 

InetmuB  in  pressure  at 

oonsteiit  Tolume 

per  d«sree  C. 

Air 

0.003671 

0.003668 

Oxyiren 

3674 

Nitrogen 

3671 
3661 
3669 

3668 

Hydrogen 

Carbon  monoxide 

3660 
3667 

Carbon  dioxide 

3710 

3687 

Sulphurous  acid 

3903 

3845 

One  cubic  foot  of  air  at  0°  would  expand  to  1.367  cu.  ft.  at 
100**,  an  increase  of  more  than  }i  of  its  volume  at  0®C« 

From  the  above  table  it  is  clear  that  different  gases  have  nearly 
equal  coefficients  of  expansion.  This  is  known  as  the  law  of 
Charles  or  Gay-Lussac. 

The  increase  in  volume  of  a  gas  per  degree  rise  in  temperature 
is  about  J-^ya  of  its  volume  at  0°C. 

394.  Absolute  Scale  of  the  Air  Thermometer. — According  to 
Charles'  law,  gases,  at  constant  pressure,  expand  nearly  0.00366,^ 
or  )^73  of  their  volume  at  zero  for  a  rise  in  temperature  of 
one  degree  Centigrade.  Consider  a  cylinder  filled  with  air  or 
hydrogen  and  closed  by  a  piston  which  always  exerts  the  same 
pressure  on  the  enclosed  gas.    'WVv^iv  XJaa  %«^  '^  ^^  ^**  tML^^^^oee 
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istoD  stands  at  A ,  then  when  the  gaa  is  wanned  to  100°  it 

ids  and  the  piston  rise«  to  B.     If  we  divide  the  space  from 

B  into  100  equal  parta  and  continue  the  graduation  down- 

'  A,  marking  off  equal  spaces  for  every  degree,  we  shall 

;hat  there  will  be  273  degrees  below  the  zero.     If  we  now 

he  bottom  of  the  cylinder  the  zero  point 

lall  have  a  scale  of  temperature  in  which 

will  be  the  freezing  point  of  water  and  373° 

x>  the  boiling  point.     This  scale  is  called 

bsolute  scale  of  the  air  thermometer,  and 

tro  is  called  the  absolute  zero.     It  is  only 

sary  to  add  273°  to  any  Centigrade  tem- 

ure  to  obtain  the  corresponding  tempera* 

on    the   absolute  scale.     It  will   be  seen 

the  way  in  which  the  scale  is  obtained 
i,  that  the  volume  of  the  gas  in  the  cylin- 
3  proportional  to  its  temperature  on  the 
ute  scale,  and  since  all  gases  have  nearly 
ame  coefficient  of  expannion,  it  may  be 
i  as  true  in  general,  for  all  gasee  that  are 
oo  near  their  points  of  condensation,  that 
olume  of  a  gas  is  very  nearly  proportional 
:  absolute  temperature  when  the  pressure  p,o_  3J7_ 

itconstant.     So  also  when  the  volume  is  kept 
ant  the  pressure  of  a  gas  is  nearly  proportional  to  the  abso- 
lemperature. )  At  the  absolute  zero  the  pressure  would  be 
There  are  good  reasons  for  believing  that  the  pressure  of 

is  proportional  to  the  energy  of  vibration  of  the  molecules 
herefore  that  at  the  absolute  zero  the  molecules  of  gas  have 
lergy  of  motion.  Consequently  this  is  the  lowest  possible 
erature,  for  if  a  substance  has  no  energy  of  motion  to  give 
;  cannot  give  out  any  heat  and  be  cooled  farther. 

ourse  no  gaa  would  actually  be  reduced  to  zero  volume,  however  much 
ht  be  cooled,  though  its  pressure  might  be  reduced  to  zero.  It  would 
3se  into  a  liquid  and  cease  to  behave  as  a  goa  before  reaching  lero 


entirely  independent  and  more  conclusive  line  of  reasonini^ 
3d  to  the  establish  men  t  of  the  obsoluU  thermod'ynami.c&coXA 
aperature.     (See  Appendix  1.)     Tlua  is  \ndepMi4eKA  "A  'i^o*' 
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properties  of  any  particular  substance,  and  its  aero  iB  the  lowest 
possible  temperature.  Experiment  shows  that  the  absolute  scak 
based  on  the  expansion  of  gases  agrees  almost  exactly  with  the 
thermodynamic  scale  except  at  the  very  lowest  temperatures. 
The  zero  of  the  gas  scale  is  therefore  properly  called  the  absoluU 
zero. 

By  means  of  liquid  air,  temperatures  as  low  as  —  200^C.  may 
be  obtained,  and  by  the  evaporation  of  liquid  hydrogen  —  258®C 
has  been  reached,  only  15°  above  the  absolute  sero,  while  the 
boihng  point  of  Uquid  helium  is  found  by  Onnes  to  be  —  268.5°C., 
only  4.5°  above  the  absolute  zero.  At  these  low  temperatures 
rubber  and  steel  become  as  brittle  as  glass,  lead  becomes  stiff  and 
elastic,  while  the  electrical  resistances  of  metals  are  greatly 
reduced. 

395.  General  Gas  Formula. — ^As  was  shown  in  the  last  pan- 
graph,  the  volume  of  a  given  mass  of  gas  kept  at  constant  pressure 
is  proportional  to  its  temperature  on  the  absolute  scale;  that  is 

where  T  =  27S+t  and  To=273+io,  T  and  To  being  the  absolute 
temperatures  corresponding  to  t  and  to  of  the  ordinary  Centi- 
grade scale. 

By  taking  account  of  Boyle's  law  also, /t  may  be  shown  that 
in  general  whatever  changes  may  take /place  in  the  pressore 
volume  and  temperature  of  a  given  mass  of  gas,  the  initial 
pressure  volume  and  temperature  are  connected  with  their  final 
values  by  the  relation  / 

PqVq  _  pv 

To  ~r* 

For,  suppose  a  given  mass  of  gas  in  a  cylinder  is  in  the  state  A 
having  volume  vo  pressure  po  and  temperature  To,  and  is  to  be 
brought  into  a  state  C  in  which  the  volume  pressure  and  tempera- 
ture are  all  changed.  Let  the  gas  first  have  its  temperature 
raised  to  T,  keeping  the  pressure  constant  at  po,  it  will  oome  to  a 
volume  v'  such  that 


»'         Vo 


T 


^ 
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Charles'  law.  Now  keep  the  temperature  conalarU  at  T  and 
ge  the  pressure  to  p,  the  volume  will  change  from  v'  to  v,  and 
toyle's  law  we  have  pv  =  pov'  or 


tituting  this  value  in  the  pre- 
I  equation,  we  obtain 
pv       PoVo 

T~  To' 

value  of  this  quantity  ^  is 
mtly  proportional  to  the  mass 
IS  in  the  cylinder,  for  it  is 
that  the  volume  would  be 
I  as  great  if  the  mass  of  gas  were  to  be  doubled,  keeping 
temperature  and  pressure  constant.    Therefore  we  have 

"s;  =  mR 

e  m  is  the  mass  of  the  gas  and  A  is  a  constant  which  depends 
on  the  kind  of  gas.    The  most  convenient  form  of  this 

ula  for  use  is 

i?l-  If      „r       ^  =  -P^ 

mT~"     °^     mT      m'T' 
Le  product  of  the  pressure  by  the  volume,  divided  by  the 
I  and  by  the  absolute  temperature  is  constaot  for  a  given 
of  gas. 

lis  formula  is  exact  only  to  the  degree  that  the  gas  obej^ 
e's  law.  It  is,  however,  a  very  close  approximation  to.  the 
1  for  the  more  perfect  gases  when  far  from  their  points  of 
ensation. 

roblem  will  illustrate  the  use  of  thia  formula.  Suppose  it  is  required  to 
he  pressure  that  will  be  produced  by  13  gms.  of  air  in  a  vessel  whose 
ity  is  1000  c.c,  at  12°C.  when  it  is  kaown  that  1  c.c.  of  air 
and  76  cms.  pressure,  weighs,  0.001293  gms.  Substituting  in  tiie 
t  formula  w«  have, 

PXIOOO  76X1 

13>C(273+12)  "  0.001293  X  (273  +  0) 
»  p  "  797  cwM.  of  mercury. 
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Problems 


1.  If  a  column  of  mercury  at  lOO'C.  and  90  cm.  high  balances  the  presBUR 
of  a  column  of  mercur>''  at  O^C.  and  88.4  cm.  high,  find  the  density  of 

mercury  at  100**,  that  at  0**  being  13.6. 

2.  Find  the  average  coefficient  of  expansion  of  mercury  between  0**  ind 
100°  from  the  data  given  in  problem  1. 

8.  A  barometer  at  20**  has  a  height  of  exactly  76  cm. ;  at  what  height  would 
it  stand  if  the  mercury  were  at  0**C.? 

4.  A  glass  bulb  has  a  capacity  of  200  c.c.  when  placed  in  melting  ice.  Hot 
many  grams  of  mercury  will  it  contain  at  that  temperature?  What  doei 
the  volume  of  the  bulb  become  if  placed  in  steam  at  100*^7  Calcubte 
the  density  of  mercury  at  100**  and  find  how  many  grams  will  now  be 
contained  in  the  bulb.  What  weight  of  mercury  flows  out  in  the  ten- 
perature  change? 

5.  A  glass  bulb  at  0**  contains  544  grm.  of  mercury;  what  weight  of  mereurr 
will  flow  out  when  it  is  heated  to  OO^C^? 

6.  How  does  the  temperature  of  water  affect  the  depth  to  which  a  hydrome 
ter  sinks  in  it?  "'^        I  ' 

7.  A  weighted  glass  bulb  having  a  volume  of  700  c.c.  at  20^C.  weighs  l.OI 
gins,  when  completcl}'-  immersed,  in  water  at  that  temperature.  WTut 
will  it  weigh  in  water  at  4**C.^  taking  the  density  of  water  as  given  in  thf 
table  on  page  254  and  taking  0.000025  as  the  volume  coefficient  of 
expansion  of  glass?  Ans.  0.05  grm. 

8.  If  13  cu.  ft.  of  air  at  pressure  76  and  temperature  20**C.  weighs  1  lb.,  fin*: 
weight  of  900  cu.  ft.  at  15**C.  and  pressure  55. 

9.  A  mass  of  air  at  100°C.  and  pressure  76  has  a  volume  of  5  cubic  meters; 
what  will  be  its  volume  at  15**C.  and  pressure  90  cm.? 

10.  If  a  liter  of  air  at  0**C.  and  pressure  76  weighs  1.293  gms.,  find  how  much 
a  cubic  meter  will  weigh  at  2o°C.  and  pressure  72. 
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31)6.  Basis  of  Heat  Measurement. — The  quantitative  mea5ur^ 

mont  of  heat  rests  on  two  assumptions.  The  first  is  that  when 
bodies  at  difTerent  temperatures  are  put  in  contact  the  cooling 
of  one  and  heating  of  the  other  are  due  to  a  transference  of  some- 
thing which  we  call  heat  from  one  to  the  other,  and  that  what  one 
reccnves  is  precisely  eciuivalent  to  what  the  other  loses. 

A  second  assumption  is  that  heat  is  distributed  uniformly 
throughout  the  mass  of  any  homogeneous  body  all  at  the 
same  temperature.  That  is,  in  a  mass  of  water  at  one  tempera- 
ture every  cubic  centimeter  contains  as  much  heat  as  any  othff. 
These  assumptions  are  justified  by  experiment,  for  the  results 
of  measuremonts  based  on  t\\iiYsi  aio  *v)  <X»t&x\i^'^  consistent  that 
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it  seems  almost  as  though  we  were  dealing  with  a  subtile  sub- 
stance. Indeed  the  chemists  of  100  years  ago  were  accus- 
tomed to  think  of  heat  as  a  substance  and  called  it  caloric.  On 
account  of  this  the  process  of  measuring  heat  is  called  calorimetry. 

Unit  of  Heat. — Various  imits  of  heat  are  in  use,  but  the  one 
generally  used  in  physical  measurements  is  the  heat  required  to 
raise  the  temperature  of  a  gram  of  water  one  degree  Centigrade. 
This  unit  is  known  as  the  calorie,  but  to  be  precise  the  exact 
temperatures  must  be  specified.  No  general  agreement  has  been 
reached  on  this  point,  but  there  are  advantages  in  adopting  as 
the  unit  the  heat  required  to  raise  the  temperature  of  a  gram 
of  water  from  is*'  to  i6^C.|  because  15^C.  is  somewhat  near  the 
average  temperature  at  which  experimental  work  is  carried  on, 
and  this  unit  of  heat  is  about  equal  to  the  one-hundredth  part  of 
the  heat  required  to  raise  a  gram  of  water  from  0°C.  to  100°C. 

The  following  table  shows  the  relative  values  of  the  calorie  at 
different  temperatures,  taking  that  at  15^  as  the  unit. 

Temperature  Value  of  Calorie 

6**  •                               1.0049 

10*  •  1.0021 

16*  1.0000 

20*  0.9982 

25*  0.9973 

30*  0.9971 

In  engineering  practice  the  kilogram  caloric  or  largo  calorie 
is  used  as  a  imit  of  heat  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  while  in 
English-speaking  countries  engineers  usually  employ  the  British 
thermal  unit  (written  B.  T.  U.)  which  is  the  heat  required  to  raise 
the  temperature  of  a  pound  of  water  one  degree  Fahrenheit. 

397.  Specific  Heat. — It  was  discovered  by  the  Scotch  chemist 
Black  (1728-1709)  that  the  heat  given  out  by  a  gram  of  lead  in 
cooling  one  degpree  was  by  no  means  equal  to  that  given  out  by 
a  gram  of  iron  when  cooled  the  same  amount,  and  that  in  gen- 
eral substances  differed  from  each  other  in  this  respect. 

The  ratio  of  the  heat  given  out  by  a  mass  of  any  substance 
in  cooling  one  degree  to  the  heat  given  out  by  an  equal  mass  of 
water  in  cooling  through  the  same  range  of  temperature  is  kuo^xi 
as  the  specific  heal  of  the  substance. 
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It  may  also  be  defined  thus.  The  specific  heat  of  a  aabstanc« 
is  the  number  of  calories  required  to  raise  the  temperature  of  i 
gram  of  the  substance  one  degree  Centigrade. 

The  following  experiment  illustrates  how  substances  differ  in 
their  specific  heats. 

A  number  of  balls  of  different  metals,  iron,  sine,  coppefi  lead, 
and  tin,  of  the  same  mass,  are  heated  in  a  bath  to  a  temperatun 
of  about  150°C.  and  then  placed  on  a  thin  cake  of  pan^BSn  sup- 
ported above  the  table.  The  iron  ball  having  the  largest  8peoi& 
heat  gives  out  the  largest  amount  of  heat  in  cooling  and  so  mdli 

f 

the  most  parafiin.  It  therefore  sinks  deepest  into  the  plate  and 
perhaps  drops  clear  through.  The  zinc  and  copper  balls  come 
next,  while  the  lead  having  the  smallest  specific  heat  sinks  in 
less  than  any  of  the  others. 

The  specific  heats  of  some  substances  are  given  in  the  tabk 
below. 

Table  of  Specific  HeaU 


Water  at  4° . . . 
Water  at  IS**.. 
Water  at  30**.. 

Ice  at  0* 

Steam  at  100° 

Lead 

Mercury 

Tin 

Silver 


1.0049 

1.0000 

0.9971 

0.502 

0.421 

0.0310 

0.0331 

0.0562 

0.0570 


Ck>pper 

Zinc 

Iron 

Sulphur 

Aluminum 

Lithium 

Crown  glass 

Flint  glass 

Normal  ther.  glass. 


\ 


0.0931 

0.0935 

0.114 

04176 

O.W 

0.941 

0.16 

0.117 

0.199 


It  is  remarkable  that  of  all  ordinary  substances  except  hydrogen  voter 
has  the  greatest  specific  heat.  The  specific  heat  of  a  substance  is  in  general 
greater  at  higher  temperatures. 

308.  Calorlmetry. — The  measurement  of  quantities  of  heat  is 
called  calorimetry.  If  the  specific  heat  or  gram  calories  of  heftt 
required  to  raise  one  gram  of  a  substance  one  degree  is  repre- 
sented by  «,  then  the  heat  required  to  raise  m  grams  of  the  sub- 
stance one  degree  will  be  ms.  And  if  the  temperature  is  raised 
from  t  to  t'  the  rise  in  temperature  is  {f  —  t)  degrees,  and  tb 
heat  taken  in  by  the  substance  is  msit'  —  ().  This  expreflsioo 
gives  also  the  gram  calories  of  heat  given  out  when  the  sdb' 
stance  oools  through  the  same  rang^  of  temperature. 
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Since  the  specific  heat  of  a  substance  ciianp:es  slightly  with  the 
temperature,  s  represents  the  average  value  of  the  specific  heat  be- 
tween the  temperatures  t  and  ('. 

The  product  ma  is  known  as  the  heat  capacity  of  the  given 
mass  of  substauoe,  It  is  the  number  of  calories  of  heat  required 
to  raise  the  whole  mass  one  degree  la  temperature. 

Some  methods  of  measur- 
ing quantities  of  beat  are 
discussed  In  the  following 
paragraphs,  while  certain 
other  methods  based  on  the 
melting  of  ice  or  the  con- 
densation of  steam  will  be 
discussed  later  §§425,  426, 
441. 

399.  Method  of  Mlztnres. 
— Suppose  the  specific  heat 
of  a  mass  of  lead  is  to  be 
measured  by  the  method  of 
mixtures.  A  weired  quan- 
tity of  water  is  placed  in  a 
thin  metallic  cup  or  edtorim^ 
eter  D  (Fig.  219}  which  is 
supported  on  little  le^  of  cork 
or  wood  or  some  poor  con- 
ductor of  heat  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  an  outside  vessel 
to  protect,  it  from  air  currents 


Fia.  219. 


and  radiation  from  axtemal  objects.  The  mass  of  lead  A 
having  been  heated  to,  say,  100°  is  suddenly  plunged  into  the 
water  and  the  water  stirred  till  its  temperature  has  risen  as  high 
as  it  will. 

The  heat  pvni  out  by  the  lead  in  cooling  from  its  initial  tem- 
perature i*  to  the  final  temperature  of  the  water  i",  is  ms{t'  —  t") 
where  m  is  ttu;  mass  of  the  lead  and  s  is  its  specific  heat.  So 
also  the  beat  tl^en  in  by  the  water  as  it  warms  from  its  original 
temperature  ( to  t"  is  expressed  by  WS'{t"  —  t),  where  W  is  the 
weight  of  water  and  S'  is  its  specific  heat,  w\).ic>\i  m  oTdimwrj 
work  is  takaa  m  I. 
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But  the  heat  given  out  by  the  lead  must  be  equal  to  that  re- 
reived  by  the  water,  therefore 

m8{t'  -  n  =  W(r  -  t) 

In  the  above  discussion  the  heat  that  went  into  the  cup  con- 
taining the  water  has  been  neglected.  But  dearly  the  cup  must 
have  experienced  the  same  change  in  temperature  as  the  waUr 
that  it  contains,  and  so  must  have  received  an  amount  of  heik 
equal  to  m's'ii"  —  t),in'  and  s'  representing  its  mass  and  spedft 
heat.  This  heat  also  came  from  the  lead  and  so  must  be  added 
to  the  right-hand  side  of  the  above  equation;  the  result  is  then 

Heat  given  out  by  Heat  received  Heat  raeeiTsd  bjr 

the  lead  in  cooling  by  water  oalofimeter  rtm  ' 

m8{t'  - 1")        =  W{i"  -  0  +       mV(^'  -0 

therefore 


B  = 


m(t'  -  t") 


The  quantity  m's'  represents  the  quantity  of  heat  measured  in 
gram  calories  required  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  calorimeter 
cup  one  degree.  It  is  called  the  water  equivdUni  of  the  calorim- 
eter because  it  represents  the  number  of  grams  of  water  that 
would  require  as  much  heat  to  raise  its  temperature  one  degree 
as  the  calorimeter  cup  requires.  It  will.be  noticed  that  thf 
water  equivalent  of  the  calorimeter  is  added  directly  to  the 
mass  of  water  which  it  contains.  The  water  equival^.iit  of  the 
stirring  rod  and  thermometer  should  be  included  also,  as  they, 
too,  are  raised  in  temperature  by  heat  coming  from  the  lead. 

The  form  of  heater  shown  in  figure  219  was  devic^cd  by  Reg- 
nault.  The  substance  to  be  heated  is  suspended  in  the  central 
tube  surrounded  by  the  steam  jacket.  A  thennometer  with  it* 
bulb  in  a  cavity  in  the  middle  of  the  substance  serves  to  show 
the  steady  temperature  to  which  it  finally  cpu^es.  The  calo- 
rimeter is  slipped  under  the  heater  and  the  subst&gi»co  lowered  into 
the  calorimeter  cup  without  exposure  to  cold  air  lJurrcnts. 

If  the  substance  to  be  tested  is  in  small  frn orients  they  may 
be  held  in  a  basket  of  light  wire  gauze  whose*  heat  capacity  has 
been  previously  determined.  If  the  solid  i-?  soluble  in  water 
some  other  liquid  in  which  it  does  not  dissoiw  must  be  used  in 
the  calorimeter.    The  specific  YieaAi  ol  ^^xjaVn  a*v  >i^VL  %a  solids 
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may  b('  found  in  this  way,  provided  thorc  is  no  chemical  action 
Iwjtween  the  hqiiid  and  the  water  in  the  calorimeter  cup  which 
would  cause  either  a  development  or  an  absorption  of  heat. 

400.  Compensation  Calorimeters. — In  certain  cases,  especially 
where  the  calorimeter  is  of  necessity  large,  it  is  important  that 
the  temperature  of  the  instrument  may  be  kept  constant  so  that 
its  heat  capacity  or  water  equivalent  need  not  be  known. 

In  the  Junkers  calorimeter,  for  instance,  used  to  measure  the 
heat  developed  in  the  combustion  of  gas  or  oil,  a  stream  of 
cold  water  flows  through  a  long  copper  pipe  which  is  coiled 
around  the  combustion  chamber.  When  all  comes  to  a  steady 
state  the  heat  removed  by  the  stream  of  water  per  second  must 
be  just  equal' to  the  heat  arising  from  the  combustion  in  the 
same  time.  The  temperature  of  the  water  is  measured  at  the 
inlet  and  also  at  the  outlet  by  delicate  thermometers,  and  the 
gain  in  temperature  multiplied  by  the  number  of  grams  of  water 
flowing  through  per  minute  gives  the  heat  carried  away  by  the 
stream  of  water  in  that  time. 

401*  Electrical  Calorimeters. — The  specific  heats  of  liquids 
may  be  compared  by  heating  first  one  and  then  the  other  in  a 
calorimeter  vessel  by  means  of  a  current  of  electricity  passing 
through  a  coil  of  wire  immersed  in  the  liquid.  If  the  heat  de- 
veloped per  second  by  the  electric  current  is  just  the  same  in 
one  case  as  in  the  other,  and  if  the  masses  of  liquid  used  in  the 
two  cases  are  such  that  the  temperature  rises  at  exactly  the 
same  rate  in  both  cases,  then  the  heat  capacities  of  the  two  liquid 
masses  must  be  the  same;  that  is 

miSi  =  171282 

where  mi  and  mi  are  the  masses  of  the  two  liquids  and  si  and  «2 
are  their  respective  specific  heats. 

402.  Two  Specific  Heats  of  Gases. — The  specific  heat  of  a  gas 
may  be  measured  while  its  pressure  is  kept  constant,  or  it  may 
be  measured  when  the  gas  is  enclosed  in  a  bulb  and  kept  at  con- 
stant volume.  Experiment  shows  that  the  specific  heat  at  con- 
stant pressure  is  greater  than  the  specific  heat  at  constant  vol- 
ume, and  when  we  come  to  discuss  the  relation  of  heat  to  work 
we  shall  find  why  this  is  so.     (§412.) 

Hegnault  measured  the  specific  heats  of  variowa  ^a^eja  «l\*  ^w\r 
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stant  pressure  by  causing  a  stream  of  gas  to  flow  first  throuf^  i 
long  copper  tube  coiled  in  a  vessel  of  hot  oil,  and  then  throu^t 
oopper  tube  coiled  in  the  calorimeter  vessel  and  surrounded  faf 
water.  The  gas  was  heated  by  the  oil  bath  and  gave  up  its  heA 
on  passing  through  the  calorimeter  so  that  when  the  mass  of  gtf 
which  passed  through  the  calorimeter  was  known  its  specific  heat 
could  be  determined. 

Great  difficulty  was  foimd  in  measuring  the  specific  heat  d  t 
gas  at  constant  volume,  because  its  heat  capacity  is  very  much 
less  than  that  of  the  vessel  in  which  it  is  enclosed;  but  the  dete^ 
mination  was  successfully  made  by  Joly  using  the  steam  cakh 
rimeter  (§441). 

Specific  HeaU  cf  Chues 


Gas 


Specific  heats 


Constant 
pressure 


Constant 
volume 


Molecular 
weight 


Moleeular 
haat 


Hfl«tp« 
1000  C.& 


Air 

Oxygen 

Hydrogen 

Nitrogen 

Carbon  dioxide 
Chlorine 


0.237 
0.217 

0.169 
0.155 

32 

4.96 

3.409 

2.421 

2 

4.84 

0.244 

0.173 

28 

4.85 

0.217 

0.158 

44 

6.06 

0.121 

0.096 

71 

6.81 

1 

0.222 
0.221 
0.217 
0.-222 
0.312 
0.427 


The  relative  molecular  weights  of  the  gases  are  given  in  the 
fourth  column.  Evidently  32  grams  of  oxygen  will  contain  the 
same  number  of  molecules  as  2  grams  of  hydrogen\or  28  grams 
of  nitrogen.  The  heat  capacities  of  these  weights  o^  the  various 
gases  is  shown  in  the  next  column^  which  indicates  that  the  more 
perfect  gases  require  nearly  the  same  amount  of  heat  per  molecule 
to  raise  their  temperatures  1°.  j 

In  the  last  column  is  shown  the  heat  required  to  raise  equd 
volumes  of  the  different  gases  one  degree  in  temperature,  a  volume  of 
1000  c.c.  at  0°C.  and  at  atmospheric  pressure  being  tiaken  in  each 
case.  Here  again  is  to  be  noted  the  equalit  j'  of  the  values  for  the 
more  perfect  gases,  as  would  be  expected  from  A vogadro^s  law  that 
eqiuil  volumes  of  gases  at  the  sam^e  temperature  and  pretetire  carUain 
equal  numbers  of  molecules. 

403.  Change  of  Specific  Heats  with  Temperatare. — Tht  spe- 
cific heats  of  the  more  perfect  gases  areueaiVy  QotiStA.tLt.    The  specific  heats  d 
solids  and  liquids  are  in  general  gteatei  ttX»\)^!^  \Aia^Ttt^>xrak>3bH^^Vn^.  t 
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e  of  most  metals  the  change  ia  biheiU,  but  carbon,  boron,  and  ailicon 
Darked  increase.  These  substoncca  hare  been  studied  by  H.  F.  Weber, 
nds  for  the  diamond  at  -  60°  specific  beat  0.0636,  while  at  SSS"  it  is 
I,  the  value  changing  very  rapidly  at  low  temperatures  and  becom- 
nost  constant  about  800°.  Also  the  various  forms  of  carbon,  graph- 
d  diamond  differ  greatly  in  their  specific  heats  at  low  temperatures, 
me  to  nearly  the  same  value  as  the  temperature  is  raised. 
nst  finds  that  the  specific  heats  of  substances  at  very  low  temperatures 
proximately  proportional  to  T\  where  T  is  the  absolute  temperature, 

the  temperature  rises  they  approach  a  maximum  limit  which  nearly 

with  Dulong  and  Petit's  law. 

I.  Dulong  and  PeUt's  Law. — Dulong  and  Petit  in  1819 
;d  that  the  product  of  th«  speclflc  h«ats  of  «lemants  ia  th« 
state  by  their  atomic  weights  was  approziiiutely  constant, 
constant  b  proportional  to  the  heat  required  to  raise  one 
one  degree  and  is  therefore  known  as  the  aiomic  heat.  Certain 
ed  exceptions  are  boron,  carbon,  and  silicon,  but  all  of  these 
ances  have  specific  heats  which  vary  greatly  with  the  tem- 
ure,  and  are  marked  by  particularly  high  melting  points. 
e  following  table  shows  the  atomic  heats  in  case  of  some 
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Problems 

1.  When  10  lbs.  of  water  at  12''C.  is  mixed  with  17  lbs.  of  water  at  TXfQ. 
find  the  temperature  of  the  mixture. 

2.  If  10  lbs.  of  water  at  12**C.  is  mixed  with  18  lbs.  of  mercury  at  20^ 
what  will  be  the  temperature  of  the  mixture? 

3.  If  3  kgms.  of  copper  at  100*^0.  placed  in  3  kgms.  of  water  at  l(fC 
raise  the  temperature  of  the  water  to  17.7®C.,  find  the  specific  heat  of  the 
copper. 

4.  A  mass  of  300  gms.  of  platinum  heated  to  the  temperature  of  a  fumaee 
is  dropped  into  1000  gms.  of  water  and  raises  its  temperature  from  IbX. 
to  25°C.  Find  the  temperature  of  the  furnace,  taking  the  average  wpt- 
eific  heat  of  the  platinum  as  0.033. 

6.  A  mass  of  150  gms.  of  copper  heated  to  100°  is  dropped  into  350  gms.  of 
water  at  12**  contained  in  a  thin  copper  vessel  weighing.  30  gms.  Find 
the  resulting  temperature,  taking  the  specific  heat  of  copper  as  0.091 

6.  How  much  heat  is  required  to  warm  the  air  in  a  room  3X6X5  meten 
in  size,  from  O^C.  to  20°C.,  the  pressure  being  constant? 

7.  A  mass  of  750  gms.  of  iron  at  lOO'^C.  is  dropped  into  a  copper  calo- 
rimeter containing  557.8  gms.  of  water  at  15°C.  and  warms  it  up  to  25T. 
Find  the  specific  heat  of  the  iron  if  the  copper  vessel  weigba  50  gms. 

8.  When  150  gms.  of  copper  at  SO'^C.  and  200  gms.  of  iron  at  lOO^'C.  art 
dropped  into  400  gms.  of  water  at  12*^0.  contained  in  a  copper  calorime- 
ter weighing  50  gms.  find  the  resulting  temperature..^ 

9.  How  many  calories  in  one  British  thermal  unit  ^B.T.U.). 

Sources  and  Mechanical  Equivalent  op  Heat 

405.  Sources  of  Heat. — There*  are  three  principal  sources  of 

heat — chemical  action,  electric  currents,  and  mechanical  work. 

When  two  substances  combine  chemically  the  process  is  usually 
accompanied  by  a  giving  out  of  heat.  When  the  action  goes  oo 
slowly,  as  when  iron  oxidizes  or  rusts,  there  is  but  slight  rise  in 
temperature,  though  the  actual  heat  developed  is  the  same  as 
when  the  same  amount  of  iron  is  burned  in  oxygen. 

In  ordinary  combustion  there  is  a  rapid  combination  of  the 
burning  substance  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air.  Heat  must  be 
su'pplied  to  start  the  process,  but  once  started  the  heat  of  com- 
bination is  sufficient  to  maintain  it.  Combustion  inay.take  place 
without  the  presence  of  air  or  oxygen.  Copper  and  other  metals 
will  burn  in  chlorine  gas.  Gunpowder  and  other  explosives  cou- 
tain  within  themselves  all  the  elements  which  are  to  form  the  new 
combinations,  so  that  when  the  spark  or  jar  comes  which  pre- 
cipitates the  change  it  goes  on  with  a  rapidity  which  is  explosive. 
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The  development  of  heat  by  electric  currents  has  become 
familiar  to  everyone  in  arc  and  incandescent  lights  and  in  the 
various  industrial  processes  which  use  this  source  of  heat.  The 
laws  which  govern  the  heating  effect  of  currents  will  come  into 
our  later  study.  But  it  should  be  noticed  here  that  electric 
currents  are  alwasrs  produced  either  by  chemical  action,  by 
mechanical  work,  as  in  case  of  a  dynamo  driven  by  an  engine,  or 
by  the  direct  action  of  some  other  source  of  heat,  as  in  case  of 
thermo-electric  currents.  So  that  in  heating  by  electricity 
the  ultimate  source  of  the  heat  is  the  chemical  action  in  the 
battery  cells  or  the  work  done  by  the  engine  or  water  power  driv- 
.   ing  the  dynamo. 

406.  Heat  of  Combustion. — The  following  table  shows  the 
heat  developed  in  the  combustion  of  a  gram  of  various  fuels. 

Heati  ttf  CombutUon  in  Caloriea  per  Oram 

Hydrt^en  gsB 34,SO0    Wood 4,000 

AnthraeiU 7,800    Cbarcoal 8,000 

Alcohol  (aboolute) 7,180    Gaaoline 12,000 

407.  Heat  Frodaced  hj  Work. — Heat  may  also  be  developed 
in  a  variety  of  ways  from  mechanical  work,  either  against  friction 
or  in  distorting  viscous  or  plastic  bodies  or  in  compressing  gases. 

The  savage  obtains  a  fire  b^  twirling,  by  means  of  a  bow,  a 
pointed  stick  pressed  into  a  socket  where  it  is  surrounded  by  in- 
flammable material.  Everyone  is  now  familiar  with  the  great 
heat  developed  by  the  brakes  on  car  wheels  or  in  imperfectly 
lubricated  bearings,  a  "hot  box"  on  a  railway  car  often  causing 
a  blaze. 

Those  who  held  that  heat  was  a  substance — caloric — in  order  to 
explain  the  production  of  heat  by  friction,  held  that  the  frictional 
rubbing  of  Bubetancea  caused  some  "latent  heat"  to  become 
"sensible." 

But  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  in  1799  caused  two  pieces  of  ice  to  be 
rubbed  together  by  clockwork  in  a  vacuum  thereby  melting  some 
of  the  ice,  which  showed  that  the  current  explanation  was  unten- 
able since  it  was  known  that  ice  in  melting  takes  in  heat  instead  of 
giving  it  out. 

In  1798  Count  Rumford,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  Bavarian 
cannon  shopB,  being  struck  by  the  great  deve\o\tmenV  oWtaX,  "va. 
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turning  and  boring  oannon,  caused  a  blunt  boring  tool  to  b 
turned  when  pressing  into  a  socket  in  a  metal  block  immersedk 
water.  In  this  way  water  was  made  to  boil  and  it  was  shown  Hurt 
heat  was  developed  so  long  as  work  was  expended  ia  dilTlag  tht 
tooL  This  experiment  showed  that  heat  could  not  be  a  SubetsDoe 
forced  out  of  the  metal  by  the  action  of  the  boring  tool,  and 
Count  Rumford  remarks,  ''it  I4>pears  to  me  extremely  diffieolti 
if  not  quite  impossible,  to  form  any  distinct  idea  of  anything 
capable  of  being  excited  and  communicated  in  the  manner  tk 
heat  was  excited  and  communicated  in  these  experiments, 
except  it  be  motion." 

408.  Mechanical  EqolTalent  of  HeaL — ^The  honor  of  estab- 
lishing the  equivalence  of  heat  and  work  on  a  solid  basis  of 
experiment  must  be  given  to  the  English  physicist  James  Presoott 
Joule,  who,  in  a  series  of  careful  experiments  conducted  between 
1843  and  1850,  measured  by  a  variety  of  methods  the  amount  of 
work  required  to  heat  a  pound  of  water  one  degree  Fahrenheit 

In  some  of  these  exi>eriment8 
heat  was  developed  by  churn- 
ing water,  in  others  by  churn- 
ing mercury  or  by  rubbing 
two  plates  of  iron  together, 
or  by  compressing  air,  or  in 
rotating  a  bar  of  iron  be- 
tween the  poles  of  a  powerful 
magnet,  in  which  ease  the 
iron  is  heated  by  electric  cur- 
rents developed  within  it 
And  all  these  diverse  methods  led  to  the  same  result,  namelj, 
that  the  energy  required  to  heat  one  kilogram  of  water  one 
degree  Centigrade  is  equal  to  the  work  done  in  xafadng  a  weight 
of  one  kilogram  to  a  height  of  427  meters,  or,  in  other  units, 
778  foot-pounds  of  work  are  required  to  raise  the  temperature  <rf 
one-pound  of  water  one  degree  Fahrenheit. 

For  the  most  exact  determination  of  the  relation  betwecm  heat 
and  work  Joule  adopted  the  following  method. 

A  closed  calorimeter  A,  filled  with  water,  was  provided  with  i 
set  of  paddles  attached  to  a  central  axle  which  could  be  rotated 
by  means  of  the  weights  WW  which  were  suspended  from  oonb 


Fxo.  220. — Joule's  mechanloal  equivalent 

apparatus. 
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wound  around  the  axle  D,  Fixed  vanes  projected  inward  from 
the  sides  of  the  calorimeter  vessel  so  that  between  the  fixed  and 
rotating  paddles  the  water  was  violently  stirred. 

The  temperature  of  the  water  having  been  taken,  the  weights 
were  wound  up  to  their  full  height  and  then  allowed  to  drop  to  the 
floor,  turning  the  paddles  as  they  descended.  This  was  repeated 
twenty  times  and  the  temperature  of  the  calorimeter  again  read. 


=o 


Fio.  321. — RowUud'a  appusti 


'quivalent  of  lieat 


The  total  work  done  was  found  by  multiplying  the  amount  of 
the  weights  by  the  distance  through  which  they  fell ;  but  since  the 
weights  have  some  energy  of  motion  when  they  reach  the  bottom 
this  as  well  as  the  energy  required  to  overcome  the  friction  of  the 
pulleys  must  be  subtracted  from  the  total  work  in  order  to  obtain 
that  spent  ia  best  in  the  calorimeter. 

A  iDodifioatioQ  of  this  method  used  by  Rowland  made'  it  pos- 
sible to  stir  the  mter  continuously,  and  at  the  same  time  meaeus^ 
the  work.    In  this  apparatus  which  is  shown  m  &eu%  'S^\,  ^}d& 
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calorimeter  is  suspended  by  a  steel  wire,  while  the  shaft  driving 
the  paddles  enters  it  from  below.  In  making  an  experiment  the 
paddles  are  driven  at  a  uniform  rate  by  an  engine,  and  the  tend- 
ency of  the  calorimeter  to  turn  is  exactly  balanced  by  the 
weights  WW  J  which  are  hung  from  cords  attached  to  the  rim  of 
a  wheel  which  is  fastened  to  the  calorimeter. 

The  work  done  is  2wnL^  where  n  is  the  number  of  revolutioni 
of  the  paddles  and  L  is  the  moment  of  the  force  exerted  by  the 
weights  WW  in  balancing  the  calorimeter.  The  calorimeter  wa8 
enclosed  in  an  outer  vessel  to  protect  it  from  air  currents  and  to 
enable  the  loss  due  to  radiation  to  be  accurately  determined. 

The  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat  as  determined  by  such  ex- 
periments is  found  to  be  as  follows: 

I  gram  calorie  =  41,870,000  ergs  or  4.187  X  10'  ergs. 

I  kilogram   calorie  =  437.3    kilogram -meters    of   work,    takiiig 

g  =  980. 
I  British  thermal  unit  =  778  foot-pounds  of  work. 

409.  Transformation  of  Heat  Into  Work* — The  experiments 

of  Joule  showed  that  whenever  mechanical  work  is  apparently 
lost  through  friction,  there  is  always  a  precisely  equivalent 
amount  of  heat  developed.  It  remained  to  show  that  whenever 
work  is  obtained  from  heat,  as  in  any  form  of  heat  engine,  a 
quantity  of  heal  disappears  which  is  equivalent  to  the  work  done 
by  the  engine.  This  was  experimentally  proved  by  the  French 
physicist  and  engineer  Him,  who  in  an  elaborate  series  of  experi- 
ments showed  that  when  an  engine  was  doing  work  the  total  heat 
given  out  by  it  in  the  escaping  steam,  together  with  that  loet  by 
radiation  and  conduction,  was  less  than  that  which  it  received 
from  the  boiler;  and  that  for  every  427  kilogram-meters  of  work 
done  by  the  engine,  enough  heat  disappeared  to  raise  the  tempera- 
ture of  a  kilogram  of  water  one  degree  Centigrade. 

We  therefore  conclude  that  heat  is  a  form  of  energy  and  that 
when  work  is  done  against  friction  there  is  a  transference  of 
energy,  but  no  loss  of  it,  as  truly  as  in  all  other  cases  of  work. 

410.  Heating  of  Gases  by  Compression. — When  a  mass  of  ggs 
contained  in  a  cylinder  is  expanded  by  drawing  out  the  piston  the 
gas  exerts  a  pressure  against  the  piston  as  it  moves  outward  and 
consequently  does  work.    But  in  doing  work  it  expends  energy 


Fio.  222. — Fire  syringe. 
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and  consequently  is  cooled.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  mass  of  gas  is 
compressed  the  work  of  compression  is  done  upon  the  gas  and  its 
energy  'is  correspondingly  increased,  and  it  is  heated. 

The  heating  effect  of  compression  may  be  readily  shown  by  the 
experiment  of  the  fire  syringe.  This  instrument  consists  of  a 
strong  glass  tube  or  syringe, 
closed  at  one  end  and  pro- 
vided with  a  close-fitting 
piston.  If  the  tube  is  full  of 
air  and  the  piston  is  suddenly 
thrust  home,  the  heat  developed  will  be  sufficient  to  ignite  a 
bit  of  tinder.  Instead  of  tinder  a  pellet  of  cotton  soaked  in 
ether  may  be  used,  in  which  case  the  flash  is  readily  seen  as  the 
piston  is  forced  down. 

This  experiment  shows  that  the  dynamical  heating  of  a  gas 
when  compressed  is  very  considerable.  When  air  at  0°C.  is  com- 
pressed in  a  non-conducting  cylinder,  its  rise  in  temperature  is 
90°  when  compressed  to  half  its  original  volume,  429°  when  com- 
pressed to  one-tenth,  and  1084"  when  compressed  to  one-fiftieth 
of  its  volume. 

In  air  compresBore  the  beat  developed  in  this  way  has  to  be 
removed  by  a  Btream  of  cold  water. 

411.  CooUng  I>ae  to  Work  of  Expansion. — A  gas  when  it 
expands  is  cooled  because  it  does  work;  but  is  all  of  Ike  cooling 
due  to  the  external  vwk  donef 

That  is.  If  it  were  possible  to  pull  out  the  piston  of  a  cylinder 
containing  gat  to  nidd«nl7  that  the  gas  could  not  follow  it  and 
exert  pressure  against  it  as  it  moved  back,  would  the  gai  be 
cooled  or  not? 

This  question  was  asked  by  Joule,  and  answered  by  an  in- 
genious experiment  in  which  he  connected  a  copper  receiver  con- 
taining air  at  a  pressure  of  22  atmospheres,  with  another  from 
which  the  air  had  been  exhausted.  On  opening  the  stop-cock 
between  the  two  veasels  the  air  expanded  and  filled  both,  but  of 
course  it  did  no  external  work  in  expansion  since  there  was  no 
piston  to  push  baok. 

It  was  found  after  the  expansion  that  the  mass  of  gas  as  a 
whole  had  noi  dianged  in  temperature,  the  gas  rushinf^  into  tK% 
vacuum  being  heated  just  as  much  as  the  expaudmi^  %«&  Nx^  ^^ 
other  veaiel  mt  eooled. 
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More  exact  determinations  show,  however,  that  moet  gases  when  expanded 
are  very  slightly  cooled  even  when  no  external  work  is  done  and  it  is  this  cool- 
ing of  which  advantage  is  taken  in  the  process  of  making  liquid  air  (§451). 

412*  Specific  Heats  of  a  Gas. — We  can  now  see  why  the 

specific  heat  of  a  gas  at  constant  pressure  must  be  greater  than 
that  at  constant  volume.  For  when  a  mass  of  gas  is  warmed 
while  the  pressure  is  kept  constant,  it  expands^  doing  external 
work.  The  heat  supplied  must,  therefore,  fumieh  the  energy  for  thu 
work  a^  well  as  that  which  simply  increases  the  eneigy  of  motion 
of  the  gas  molecules.  But  when  a  gas  is  kept  at  constant  vol- 
ume there  is  no  external  work  done  and  the  heat  supplied  all 
goes  to  increase  the  molecular  energy  of  the  gas.  According  to 
Joule's  experiment  (§411),  the  increase  in  molecular  energy  is 
just  the  same  in  one  case  as  in  the  other,  so  that  the  difference 
between  the  heats  required  in  the  two  cases  is  entirely  due  to 
the  external  work  done,  and  is  mechanically  equivalent  to  that 
work. 

413.  Convective  Temperature  of  the  Atmosphere* — ^The  change 
of  temperature  caused  by  the  compression  or  expansion  of  air 
plays  a  most  important  part  in  the  atmosphere.  Masses  of  air 
moving  upward  expand  and  cool,  while  descending  air  masses 
are  heated  by  compression.  This  in  part  serves  to  determine  the 
distribution  of  temperature  in  the  atmosphere,  the  temperature 
at  any  height  tending  to  be  equal  to  that  which  a  mass  of  air 
rising  to  that  point  from  the  surface  of  the  earth  acquires  in 
consequence  of  its  expansion. 

The  presence  of  water  vapor  modifies  what  may  be  called  the 
convective  temperature  at  a  given  height,  for  the  latent  heat 
given  out  as  the  moisture  in  a  rising  mass  of  air  condenses  re- 
tards the  cooling.  A  mass  of  dry  air  at  20°C.  at  the  earth's 
surface,  will  be  cooled  to  —  53°C.  in  rising  33-^  miles. 

When  there  is  a  downward  current  of  air,  as  in  case  of  the 
wind  blowing  over  mountains  and  sweeping  down  into  the  valleys 
beyond,  the  compression  of  the  air  as  it  descends  raises  its  tem- 
perature so  that  it  becomes  a  warm  wind,  as  in  the  so-called 
"foehn"  wind  of  the  Alps  or  the  "dry  chinook"  of  Montana. 

414.  The  Nature  of  Heat  Energy. — When  a  body  is  heated 
it  radiates  heat  to  surrounding  bodies.  The  rate  at  which  a 
given  body  gives  off  radiation  depends  on  its  temperature.    As 
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it  grows  hotter  the  radiation  may  become  so  intense  that  the 
body  glows  or  is  incandescent.  Later  it  will  be  shown  that  this 
radiation  is  made  up  of  wavea  in  whicli  the  vibrations  are  almost 
inconceivably  rapid.  These  waves  originate  in  the  hot  body 
and  take  ene^y  from  it  so  that  it  cools  as  it  radiatca.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  these  waves  are  a  consequence  of  rapid  vibratory 
motions  in  the  molecules  of  the  body,  and  that  the  heat  enei^ 
of  a  body  exists,  in  part  at  least,  in  the  form  of  energy  of  motion 
of  the  molecules. 

Radiation  comes  from  all  bodies  even  those  that  we  ordinarily 
apeak  of  as  cold.  The  molecules  of  all  bodies  are  therefore  con- 
sidered to  be  in  rapid  vibration,  though  we  are  ignorant  of  the 
exact  natm«  of  this  vibration. 

But  heat  energy  eadsts  in  bodies  in  another  form  than  energy 
of  vibratory  motion,  for  bodies  usually  expand  when  heated, 
Bnd  consequently  the  particles  or  molecules  are  slightly  moved 
apart.  And  since  in  case  of  solids  and  Uquids  there  is  a  strong 
cohesive  force  between  the  particles,  work  must  be  done  in  sepa- 
rating them,  and  the  energy  which  does  this  work  comes  from 
the  vibratory  energy  of  the  molecules,  which  is  thus  transformed 
and  stored  up  in  the  body  as  potential  energy. 

Another  instance  of  such  a  transformation  is  in  case  of  ckaTige 
of  state,  as  when  ice  is  melted.  Hero  also  particles  which  are 
held  firmly  in  a  comparatively  fixed  position  in  the  solid  state 
are  dragged  awt^  from  each  other  and  set  free  to  slip  past  each 
other  in  the  liquid  state,  and  to  effect  this  change  work  must 
be  done,  and  consequently  in  this  case  also  a  certain  amount  of 
vibratory  heat  energy  must  be  changed  into  energy  of  separation 
or  potential  energy. 

Experiment  is  in  complete  agreement  with  this  conclusion  and 
shows  that  a  considerable  amount  of  heat  energy  must  be  given 
to  a  body  to  change  it  from  the  solid  to  the  liquid  form. 

Therefore,  heat  energy  is  thought  of  as  existing  in  the  body 
both  in  the  form  of  kinetic  energy  or  energy  of  motion  of  mole- 
cules, and  as  potential  energy  due  to  the  separation  of  molecules 
in  opposition  to  their  mutual  attractions. 

41S.  Tunpentitn  Depends   on  the  Kinetic  Eoem   «t  ^^a 
Molecules. — When  two  bodies  at  different  tempec&\\txe&  axe  v"^ 
in  eoDtact  them  h  m  transfer  of  molecular  energy  iTOto.  one  \ft  ^* 
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other  until  equilibrium  is  established.     When  there  lis  no  Icmger 

any  change  taking  place,  it  is  said  that  both  are  at  the  same 

temperature.     This  transfer  of  energy  is  doubtless  due  chiefly 

to  the  energy  of  motion  of  the  molecules,  as  it  is  difficult  to  see 

how  the  potential  energy  of  the  molecules  of  one  body  could 

affect  appreciably  the  condition  of  a  neighboring  body.     When 

ice  and  water  are  mixed  together  until  both  come  to  the  same 

temperature,  all  flow  of  heat  from  one  to  the  other  entirely  ceases 

and  yet  a  gram  of  ice  has  very  much  less  potential  energy  than 

a  gram  of  water  at  the  same  temperature.     It  appears,  thereforei 

that  temperature  is  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  determined  by  the 

energy  of  motion,   rather  than  the  potential  energy,  of  the 

molecules. 

Problems 

1.  The  cylinder  of  an  air  compressor  is  cooled  by  a  stream  of  water  in  which 
the  flow  is  1  gallon  per  minute.  If  10  H.  P.  is  expended  in  compression, 
find  how  many  degrees  the  water  is  raised  in  temperature.  1  gallon  « 
3785  c.c.     1  H.P.  =  746  X  10^  ergs  per  sec. 

2.  How  much  is  the  water  of  Niagara  raised  in  temperature  by  the  fall  of 
160  ft.? 

3.  What  would  have  to  be  the  velocity  of  a  lead  bullet  that  it  may  be 
melted  on  striking  the  target,  supposing  all  its  energy  to  be  transformetl 
into  heat  within  the  bullet?  It  takes  5.86  calories  to  melt  1  gm.  of 
lead. 

4.  What  is  the  heat  of  combustion  of  anthracite  coal  in  British  thermal 
units  per  pound? 

5.  How  much  more  heat  is  required  to  raise  the  temperature  of  a  kilogram 
of  air  from  0°C.  to  30°C.  constant  pressure,  than  if  the  volume  were  kept 
constant,  and  why  is  more  required? 

6.  How  many  British  tliermal  units  of  heat  are  developed  by  the  brakes 
when  a  100-ton  train  having  a  velocity  of  20  miles  per  hour  ia  brou^t 
to  rest? 

7.  One  liter  of  air  at  0°C.  is  warmed  to  10°C.  at  constant  pressure.     Com- 
pute the  amount  of  heat  required,  and  the  external  wock  done  by  ita^ 
expansion,  taking  the  pressure  as  76  cm. 

Also  compute  the  heat  that  would  have  been  required  if  its  volume  bad 
been  kept  constant. 

From  these  two  results  deduce  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat  (see 
(§412). 

Transmission  of  Heat 

416*  Different  Modes. — Three  modes  of  transferring  heat 
energy  from  one  place  to  another  are  recognized,  conduction,  eon- 
section,  and  radiaUan. 
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When  heat  cnergr  fraduall;  diffuseB  through  a  mass  of  matter, 
passinc  from  particle  to  particlB  from  the  warmer  toward  the 
colder  parts  of  a  bod;,  the  process  is  called  conduction.  In  this 
case  energy  of  motion  is  conceived  as  communicated  from  mole- 
cule to  molecule  progressively  throughout  the  mass. 

When  heat  is  carried  along  by  the  motioa  of  a  stream  of  gas 
or  liquid,  the  process  is  called  convection. 

In  the  above  two  oases  the  transference  takes  place  in  and 
through  tnatter,  but  a  hot  body  surrounded  by  a  perfect  vacuum 
may  give  out  energy  and  warm  neighboring  objects.  In  this 
case  the  energy  Is  transmitted  by  waves  in  the  ether  and  the 
process  is  called  radiation.  The  term  radiation  is  also  applied 
to  the  ether  waves  themselves  coming  from  the  hot  body. 

When  one  end  of  a  bar  of  iron  is  heated  the  other  end  becomes 
hot  by  conduction;  the  circulation  in  a  vessel  of  water  which  is 
being  heated  carries  heat  from  one  part  to  another  by  convec- 
tion; while  the  warmth  received  from  a  hot  stove  comes  to  us 
largely  as  radiation. 

Conduction  and  convection  are  relatively  slow  processes  while 
radiation  is  transmitted  with  the  speed  of  light. 

In  transparent  bodies,  such  as  glass  or  water,  heat  is  com- 
municated from  one  part  of  the  substance  to  another  by  con- 
duction and  radiation  combined,  for  energy  is  radiated  through 
the  body  directly  from  one  part  to  another  at  the  same  time 
that  it  is  being  communicated  from  molecule  to  molecule  by 
conduction. 

While  radiaUon  orig^tes  in  hot  bodies  and  heats  any  body 
which  absorbs  it,  radiation  itself  cannot  be  regarded  as  heat; 
for  unless  It  is  abtorbed  it  does  not  affect  the  temperature  of  the 
bodies  throngh  which  it  passes.  We  shall  study  the  nature  of 
radiation  in  connection  with  light;  while  radiation  considered  as 
an  effect  of  heat  will  be  discussed  in  §$461-472. 

417.  Conduction. — In  general  solids  conduct  heat  better  than 
liquids,  and  liquids  than  gases.  Silver  and  copper  are  the  best 
conductoiB  of  heat,  having  about  7  times  the  conducting  power 
of  iron,  while  iron  conducts  100  times  as  well  as  water,  and  water 
has  25  times  the  conductivity  of  air. 

Among  solids  the  metals  are  the  best  conductare,  aadv^Sbt^ 
markable  that,  geaenUj  speaUng,  the  beat  con&uO.OT«  oil  \a«^ 
#r«  </f»  eft«  bsM  conductors  of  electridty. 
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In  crystals  heat  may  be  conducted  more  rapidly  in  one  direc- 
tion than  another.  If  a  thin  plate  of  quartz  is  coated  with  wax 
or  parafi&n  and  if  a  wire  kept  hot  by  an  electric  current  is  passed 
through  a  hole  in  the  center  of  the  plate,  the  wax  will  melt  out- 
ward in  elliptical  form  if  the  plate  is  cut  parallel  to  the  axis  of 
the  crystal,  showing  that  heat  is  conducted  more  rapidly  in  the 
direction  of  the  axis,  than  at  right  angles  to  it. 
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418.  Conductivity. — If  a  slab  of  substance  of  uniform  thick- 
ness d  and  faces  of  area  A  has  one  surface  at  temperature  ti,  and 
the  other  at  ^2,  the  heat  H  which  is  transmitted  per  second  will 
be  proportional  to  the  area  of  the  faces  A  and  to  the  difference 
in  temperature  of  the  surfaces  ^i  —  ^2,  while  it  will  be  inversely 
proportional  to  d  the  thickness  of  the  plate. .   Thus, 

^=  d 

where  A:  is  a  constant  which  depends  on  the  substance  of  which 
the  slab,  is  made,  and  is  known  as  its  coeflBcient  of  conductivity 
or  simply  its  conductivity.  When  A  is  one  square  centimeter 
and  d  is  one  centimeter,  and  ti  —  ti  is  one  degree,  then  H  =  k; 
that  is,  the  conductivity  or  conducting  power  of  a  substance  is 
measured  by  the  number  of  gram  calories  of  heat  which  are 
transmitted  in  i  second  through  a  plate  one  centimeter  thick  and 
having  surfaces  one  square  centimeter  in  area  when  the  opposite 
faces  differ  in  temperature  by  one  degree  Centigrade. 

The  drop  in  temperature  per  centimeter  between  one  side  of 
the  plate  and  the  other  is  called  the  temperature  gradient  and  is 
expressed  in  the  above  formula  by 

t\  —  ti 
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419.  Measurement  of  Conductlvltf. — Tbe  conductivity  of  a 
metal  which  is  &  good  conductor  may  be  measured  by  the  follow- 
ing method  due  to  Searle.  A  short  bar,  say  1  in.  in  diameter 
and  6  in.  long,  is  heated  at  one  end  by  steam  while  the  other 
end  is  kept  cool  by  a  stream  of  water  which  flows  through  a  pipe 
closely  wound  around  the  bar  in  a  helix  as  shown  in  the  figure. 


The  whole  is  thoroughly  packed  in  hair  felt,  which  is  a  very 
poor  conductor,  so  that  heat  cannot  escape  from  the  sides  of  the 
bar  but  must  flow  from  the  hot  toward  the  cold  end,  where  it  is 
removed  by  the  stream  of  water.  When  a  steady  condition  of 
Sow  is  reached,  the  heat  passing  along  the  bar  in  any  time  will 
be  equal  to  that  removed  in  the  same  time  by  the  stream  of  water. 
Thermometers  are  mounted  at  tbe  ends  of  the  helical  tube,  by 
which  the  temperature  of  the  water  may  be  observed  as  it  flows 
in  and  flows  out,  and  the  gain  in  temperature  of  the  water  as  it 
flows  through  the  helix  multiplied  by  the  total  weight  of  water 
that  passes  through  in,  say,  10  minutes,  gives  the  gram  calories 
of  heat  transmitted  along  the  bar  in  that  time.  The  tempera- 
tures at  two  points  on  the  bar,  such  as  U  and  ti  are  measured  by 
thermal  junctions  or  thermometers,  the  distance  d  between  those 
points  is  measured  and  also  the  area  of  cross  section  A  of  the 
bar.  All  tbe  elements  are  then  known  for  computing  the  con- 
ductivity from  the  formula  of  the  preceding  article. 

In  case  of  poor  conductors  the  flow  of  heat  through  a  thin  slab 
may  be  measured  by  such  a  method  as  that  of  Lees.  A  very 
broad  and  thin  diso-sbaped  box  of  copper,  heated  by  means  of  a 
current  of  electricity  which  passes  through  a  resistancA  i^^  i^ti- 
tained  in  tbe  bo^  u  placed  between  two  tUn  ^\ai\fifi  ol  ^)^  v;^ 
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stance  of  which  the  conductivity  is  to  be  determined,  say  these 
are  plates  of  glass.  Outside  of  the  glass  plates  are  placed  solid 
copper  discs,  so  that  each  plate  of  glass  comes  between  the  central 
heating  box  and  an  outer  disc,  as  shown  in  section  in  figure  226. 
The  temperatures  of  the  outer  discs  and  also  of  the  inner  box  are 
determined  by  thermometers  or  thermal  junctions  (§670),  and 
since  copper  is  so  good  a  conductor  compared  with  glass  the  sut- 
faces  of  the  glass  plates  may  be  supposed  to  be  at  the  same  tem- 
peratures as  the  copper  plates  with  which  they  are  in  contact.  A 
band  of  thick  felt  encircles  the  edge  of  the  discs  to  prevent  loss 
in  that  way  and  the  heating  is  maintained  constant  until  a  steady 
state  is  reached  where  there  is  no  longer  any  change  in  the  tern- 
peratures  and  the  heat  flows  out  through  the  glass  plates  as  fast 
as  it  is  generated. 


Fio.  226. 


Then  the  heat  developed  per  second  is  easily  determined  by 
electrical  measurements  and  knowing  the  temperatures  of  the 
surfaces  of  the  glass  plates  and  their  areas  and  thickness  the  con- 
ductivity of  glass  may  be  calculated. 

420.  Conductivity  of  Liquids. — The  conductivity  of  liquids 
is  small,  that  of  mercury  being  only  one-tenth  that  of  iron,  and 
the  determination  of  their  conductivities  is  complicated  by  con- 
vection currents.  They  may  be  determined  by  the  method  de- 
scribed in  the  last  article.  A  thin  layer  of  liquid  rests  on  a 
copper  disc  and  has  the  copper  heating  box  in  contact  with  its 
upper  surface.  By  this  arrangement  convection  currents  are  not 
estabKshed,  and  if  suitable  precautions  are  taken  to  prevent  loss 
of  heat  upward  from  the  heating  box,  the  conductivity  of  the 
liquid  may  be  measured. 

421.  Conductivity  of  Gases. — The  conductivity  of  a  gas  is 
measured  by  the  rate  of  cooling  of  a  heated  bulb  enclosed  in  a 
spherical  vessel  of  the  gas  to  be  studied,  the  outer  surface  of  the 
large  vessel  being  kept  cool  in  a  water-bath.  The  determination 
is  complicated  both  by  convection  and  radiation. 
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But  the  kinetic  theory  shows  that  the  conductivity  of  a  gas 
ebould  be  the  same  at  low  presBures  as  at  high,  provided  the  rare- 
faction is  not  60  great  as  to  make  the  mean  free  path  of  the  mole- 
cules appreciably  large  compared  with  the  size  of  the  vessel. 

3y  diminishing  the  pressure  of  the  enclosed  gas  the  effect  of 
convection  is  diminished,  while  the  true  conductivity  is  not 
affected.  In  this  way  the  two  may  be  separated.  To  determine 
the  effect  of  radiation  the  gas  is  exhausted  as  far  as  possible,  ao 
as  to  do  away  with  both  convection  and  conduction. 

Table  of  Condudivitiea 

Ileal  ConductwitUe  in  C.  O.  S.  Ceraigrade   Unit* 

Silver l.tW      Paraffin 0.0002      Air 0.000066 

Copper 1.000      Hwr  telt 0.00009    Hydrogen. .. .  0.000327 

Iron 0.167      Cork 0.0007      Carbon  dioxide  0 . 000030 

Zinc 0.266      Water 0'.0014 

Glass     0.0020     Mercury 0.01S2 

Problems 

1.  A  glaaB  wudow  pane  170  cm.  long  and  90  cm.  wide  ie  3  mm.  thick.  How 
much  coal  miut  be  burned  per  hour  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  heat  by 
conducti<Ki  when  the  outer  surface  is  at  — 5°C.  and  the  inner  surface  at 
20''C.T 

Z.  In  the  praoeding  problem  if  the  temperatures  given  are  those  of  the 
out«r  air  and  within  the  room,  respectively,  will  the  flow  of  heat  be  as 
great  as  found  above?    Explain  answer. 

3.  A  partition  of  iron  2  cm,  thick  and  10  cm.  high  and  16  cm.  wide  divides  a 
vessel  into  two  compartmeata,  one  of  which  contains  ice,  while  steam  at 
100°  is  passed  into  the  other.  Find  how  much  ice  is  melted  in  6 
minutee,  when  80  calories  are  required  to  melt  1  gram  of  ice, 

4.  An  iron  boiler  has  1  square  meter  of  heating  surface.  How  much 
water  will  be  evaporated  in  1  hour  when  the  outer  surface  is  kept  at 
150°C.  while  water  is  boiling  at  100°C.  if  the  iron  is  0.7  cm.  in  thickness, 
and  if  S30  caloneo  are  required  to  evaporate  I  gram  of  water? 

Change  of  State 

Fusion 

433.  ChansM  of  State. — Among  the  most  interesting  and 
important  effects  of  beat  are  the  changes  of  state  which  it  pro- 
duces in  matter.    Solids  if  eufBciently  heated  axe  ^\x%&^^^  ^n 
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liquids,  or  may  pass  directly  into  the  gaseous  state,  and  liquids 
are  transformed  into  vapors  or  gases.  Even  with  the  tempera- 
tures that  can  be  artificially  produced  almost  all  known  sub- 
stances can  be  made  to  assume  any  one  of  thes^  three  conditions. 
Thus  nitrogen  may  be  liquefied  and  solidified,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  platinum  may  be  liquefied  and  volatilized. 

There  are  three  principal  changes  to  be  considered:  that  from 
the  solid  to  the  liquid  state,  that  from  liquid  to  gas  or  vapor,  and 
that  directly  from  solid  to  vapor  or  gas. 

Melting. — When  ice  below  zero  is  slowly  heated  it  first  warms 
to  0^  and  then  melts,  the  temperature  at  the  siuiace  of  the  ice 
remaining  constant  at  0^  until  it  is  all  melted.  If  heat  is  now 
slowly  taken  from  the  mass,  solidification  will  take  place  at  the 
same  temperature  and  it  will  remain  at  0**  till  all  is  frozen.  That 
the  temperature  should  remain  constant  while  the  substance  is 
melting,  although  it  is  steadily  receiving  heat,  is  characteristic  of 
all  cases  where  there  is  a  well-marked  melting  point.  Some  sub- 
stances, such  as  selenium,  pass  from  the  solid  to  the  liquid  state 
through  a  soft  pasty  condition  and  without  there  being  any  point 
at  which  the  temperature  is  stationary.  Iron  passes  through  such 
a  pasty  stage,  on  which  account  it  is  easily  welded.  So  also  glass, 
beeswax  and  paraflBn  become  very  soft  as  the  melting  point  is 
approached.  There  is,  however,  usually  some  temperature  at 
which  the  pasty  mass  becomes  fluid  and  a  considerable  abeorption 
of  heat  takes  place,  and  this  is  the  melting  point. 

Melting  Points 

Platinum 1710**C.  Aluminum 657^*0.  Sulphur 114T. 

Iron 1503**  Zinc 419^  Ice 0* 

Copper 1084**  Lead 327**  Mercury -39** 

Silver 955**  Tin 232** 

Change  of  Volume. — Most  substances  occupy  a  larger  volume 
in  the  liquid  state  than  in  the  solid,  and  therefore  contract  when 
they  solidify.  Some,  however,  among  which  are  water,  bismuth, 
and  cast  iron,  expand  when  they  solidify.  This  property  is  of 
importance  in  making  castings,  as  all  parts  of  the  mould  are  filled 
and  its  details  are  sharply  reproduced  in  the  casting.  The 
volume  of  1  gram  of  ice  at  0^  is  1.09082  c.c,  while  that  of  the 
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same  amount  of  water  at  0°  is  1.00012  c.o.,  bo  that  the  increaBe  in 
volume  of  a  cubic  centimeter  of  water  on  freezing  is  0.0907  c.c. 
In  consequence  of  the  expansion  of  water  in  freezing,  ice  floats 
in  fresh  water  with  about  one-twelfth  of  its  volume  exposed. 
The  practical  importance  of  this  property  of  water  can  hardly  be 
overestimated.  If  it  contracted  in  freezing,  ice  would  sink  to  the 
bottom  of  a  lake,  and  ultimately  the  whole  mass  of  water  would 
be  frozen  solid,  to  the  destruction  of  all  forms  of  life  that  it 
contained. 

423.  Effect  of  PreKsnre  on  Meltlns- — If  a  ■ubstaace  contracts 
when  it  melts,  Increase  in  pressure  will  aid  melting;  that  is,  the 
melting  will  take  place  at  a  slightly  lower  temperature  under 
increased  pressure.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  substance  expands  when  It  melts,  the  effect 
of  increased  pressure  will  be  to  raise  the 
melting  point,  as  the  pressure  in  a  sense  re- 
sists the  melting. 

In  case  of  water  an  increase  of  pressure 
amount  to  1  atmosphere  will  lower  the  freez- 
ing point  0.0075''G.  hence  an  increase  of  pres- 
sure of  133  atmospheres,  or  about  1900  lb. 
to  the  square  inch,  will  be  required  to  lower 
the  freezing  point  one  degree.  Fio.  2S7.— Wlra  cut- 

in  some  experiments  on  the  expansive  ]^'°k  *^"^  »  "°^  °^ 
force  of  water  in  freezing  made  by  Major 
Williams  at  Quebec,  iron  bomb  shells  were  Elled  with  water  and 
exposed  to  cold.  In  one  case  the  plug  was  driven  violently 
out  and  a  short  column  of  ice  protruded  from  the  opening.  In 
another  experiment  the  shell  was  bur^t  and  a  sheet  of  ice  was 
forced  throu^  the  crack.  In  these  cases  probably  the  water 
was  still  unfrosen  imder  the  enormous  pressure  just  before  the 
shell  burst,  and  froze  instantly  as  the  pressure  was  relieved  by 
the  bursting. 

If  a  weight  of  40  or  50  lbs.  is  suspended  by  a  wire  loop  himg 
over  a  block  of  ice  at  O'C,  the  wire  will  cut  slowly  through  the  ioe, 
the  pressure  causing  ice  to  melt  under  the  wire;  but  the  water 
flowing  around  the  wire  freezes  again  above  it,  leaving  the  block 
as  solid  as  before.  As  this  action  goes  on  heat  is  taken,  u^  b-j  ^}ci'& 
water  in  melting  at  the  lower  side  of  the  wire  and  ^veii  q>m!(.  %.^giJ^ 
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in  freezing  on  the  upper  side,  so  that  there  is  a  steady  flow  of  heat 
across  the  wire  as  it  cuts  its  way  through  the  ice.  And  as  the 
action  cannot  take  place  without  this  transfer  of  heat,  a  copper 
wire,  being  a  good  conductor  of  heat,  will  move  faster  than  an 
iron  wire,  other  things  being  the  same. 

Regelation,  or  the  <clinging  together  of  {ueces  of  ice  when  pressed 
togettierj  is  doubtless  due  to  melting  at  the  points  of  contact 
where  there  is  pressure,  followed  by  instant  freezing  when  the 
pressure  is  relieved.  In  this  way  may  be  explained  the  packing 
of  a  snow  ball,  so  also  Tyndall  explains  the  motions  of  glaciers; 
for  where  the  ice  is  under  special  pressure,  as  where  it  meets  a 
projecting  point  of  rock,  it  melts  and  the  water  flowing  around 
the  obstacle  freezes  again. 

424.  Latent  Heat  of  Fusion. — ^If  a  vessel  containing  ice  and 
water  at  O^C.  is  kept  in  a  region  where  everything  is  at  0**,  there 
will  be  no  change,  the  ice  will  not  melt  nor  will  the  water  freeze. 
But  if  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  bodies  is  below  0®  there 
will  be  a  flow  of  heat  out  of  the  water  accompanied  by  freezing; 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  heat  is  given  to  the  mass  ice  will  melt,  but 
the  temperature  at  the  surface  of  contact  of  ice  and  water  will  re- 
main steady  at  0^  until  all  is  either  melted  or  frozen.  It  appears, 
then,  that  a  substance  may  be  at  the  melting  point,  but  it  will  not 
melt  unless  a  definite  amount  of  heat  is  received  for  each  gram 
of  substance  melted. 

The  latent  heat  of  fusion  is  the  quantity  of  heat  required  to 
change  one  gram  of  a  substance  from  the  solid  to  the  liquid 
state  without  change  of  temperature. 

If  equal  weights  of  water  at  0°  and  at  100®  are  mixed  together  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  mixture  will  be  50*.  But  if  equal  weights  of  ice  at  0®  and  water 
at  100°  are  mixed  the  temperature  of  the  resulting  mass  of  water  is  lO*. 

Ever>'  gram  of  water  cooling  from  100°  to  10°  gives  out  90  calories  of  heat, 
but  for  every  such  gram  cooled  from  100°  to  10°  there  is  a  gram  of  ice  melted 
into  water  at  0°  and  then  raised  from  0°  to  10°.  For  the  latter  change  just 
10  calories  is  required,  therefore  80  calories  must  have  been  used  in  trans- 
forming 1  gram  of  ice  at  0°  into  water  at  0°.  The  latent  heat  of  fusion  of 
ice  is  therefore  80. 

Suppose  m  grams  of  ice  at  0°C.  are  put  into  a  calorimeter  containing  W 
grams  of  water  at  a  temperature  t  and  the  temperature  of  the  mixture  after 
the  ice  is  melted  is  t';  then,  calling  the  latent  heat  of  fusion  of  the  ice  L,  the 
heat  required  to  melt  it  to  water  at  0°  will  be  Z/m,  and-m/'  calories  more  will 
be  required  to  raise  it  to  temperature  I'.    The  '?i«AAt  In  thft  calorimeter  will 
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give  out  in  eooting  If  (t  —  I')  calories,  where  W  inoludee  the  water  equivalent 
of  the  CEtlorimeter.     Tlien 

Lm  +  ml'-W(.t-t') 
Of  course  if  IFl  is  not  aa  great  aa  Ltn,  only  a  portjon  of  the  icewill  be  melted 
and  the  final  t«mp«rature  will  be  0°i 

The  latent  heat  of  fusion  doubtless  represents  the  energy 
required  to  separate  the  molecules  from  the  close  association 
which  prevails  in  the  solid  state;  it  probably  exists  in  the  form  of 
potential  energy.  So  when  a  body  is  heated  and  expanda  it  b 
no  doubt  true  that  only  a  part  of  the  beat  given  to  it  contributes 
to  its  rise  in  temperature,  the  rest  of  the  heat  energy  doing  the 
work  of  expansion  in  opposition  to  the  internal  forces  of  cohesion 
and  also  to  the  external  pressure.  This  portion  of  what  b  called 
the  specific  heat  exists  as  potential  energy  and  might  appropri- 
ately be  called  the  latent  heat  of  exparmon. 

Latent  Beat*  cf  Fution 

Ice 80.00            Lead 6.86 

Sulphur 9.37            Zinc 28. 13 

Tin 14.26            Silver 21.07 

Biamuth 12.64            Mercury  2  82 

4«s.  Ice   Calorimeter. — Some   important    calorimetric    proc- 
esses make  use  of  the  latent  heat  of 
fusion. 

The  ice  calorimeter  of  Lavobier 
and  Laplace  is  shown  in  the  figure. 
An  inner  vessel  to  receive  the  heated 
substance  ia  BUrrounded  by  ice  in  a 
vessel  which  is  again  surrounded  on 
all  sides  by  ice  contained  in  an  outer 
vessel.  Heat  from  outside  will  melt 
ice  in  the  outer  veesel,  but  the  ice  in 
the  inner  vessel  will  melt  only  very 
slowly  and  its  rate  may  be  deter- 
mined by  the  drip  from  the  lower 
stopcock.  When  a  mass  of  heated 
metal  is  introduced  into  the  inner 
vessel  it  coola  down  to  0°  and  gives  out  heat  which  causes  an 
increased  flow  from  the  lower  stopcock.    T\ve  ■wa.Xjfcx  eaK.».v«v% 


Fio.  228. — Ice  calorimeter. 
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from  this,  in  excess  of  the  steady  drip  observed  at  first  gives  the 
weight  of  ice  melted  by  the  heat  from  the  substance. 

Let  m  be  the  mass  of  the  substance  which  was  heated  to  a 
temperature  t^  and  introduced  into  the  calorimeter;  and  let  L  be 
the  latent  heat  of  fusion  of  ice,  and  W  the  weight  of  ioe  melted; 
then  if  «  is  the  specific  heat  of  the  substance 

ms{t  -  0*")  =  LW. 

This  method  is  only  adapted  to  determine  the  specific  heat  of 
rather  large  masses,  as  the  water  from  the  melting  ice  clings  to 
the  fragments  of  ice  and  escapes  only  gradually. 

426.  Bunsen  Ice  Calorimeter. — ^A  form  of  ioe  calorimeter 
which  can  be  used  to  measure  small  quantities  of  heat  with  much 
precision  was  devised  by  Bunsen  and  is  represented  in  figure  229. 
It  depends  on  the  change  in  volume  which  takes  place  when  ioe 
melts.  The  vessel  PWQ  is  made  of  one  piece  of  glass  in  the  form 
of  a  bulb  W  enclosing  a  test-tube  P,  and  provided  with  a  curved 
neck  Q.  The  bulb  W  is  filled  nearly  to  the  bottom  with  distilled- 
water,  the  remainder  of  the  bulb  and  the  neck  Q  being  filled  with 
mercury.  The  whole  instrument  is  now  carefully  packed  in  snow 
and  cooled  to  O^C. ;  after  which  a  freezing  mixture  is  introduced 
into  the  test-tube  P  and  a  sheath  of  clear  ice  frozen  around  it. 
When  the  ice  is  sufficiently  thick  the  freezing  mixture  is  removed 
and  the  test-tube  filled  with  water  at  0°C. 

Attached  to  Q  is  a  long  capillary  tube  of  uniform  cross  section 
extending  horizontally.  As  the  water  in  freezing  expands  it 
forces  the  mercury  out  to  the  end  of  this  tube.  Now  let  a  frag- 
ment of  substance  heated  to  100^  be  dropped  into  the  test-tube: 
it  gives  up  its  heat  to  the  water,  and  then  to  the  ice  surrounding 
the  tube  and  causes  some  ice  to  melt.  But  in  melting  a  contrac- 
tion in  volume  takes  place  of  0.0907  c.c.  per  gram  of  ice  melted; 
and  the  contraction  may  be  determined  by  observing  how  far 
the  mercury  column  has  moved  back  along  the  tube  D.  From 
this  contraction  the  weight  of  ice  melted  may  be  determined  and 
so  the  heat  given  out  by  the  substance  in  cooling  from  100**  to 
0°C.  becomes  known.  The  volume  of  the  contraction  when  the 
mercury  moves  back  a  certain  distance  along  the  tube  D  may  be 
found  by  weighing  the  merciuy  required  to  fill  a  measured  length 
of  the  tube. 
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427.  BetardsMon  of  Freezing  Point. — Substances  may  often  be 
coaled  beknr  the  temperature  at  which  they  normally  solidify,  and  still 
remain  in  the  liquid  form.  As  soon  as  solidification  begins,  however,  the 
temperature  of  the  mass  rises  owing  to  the  latent  heat  given  out  by  the  part 
that  ia  becoming  solid,  and  when  the  temperature  has  been  raised  in  this  way 
to  the  melting  point  no  further  solidification  takes  place. 

438.  Supersatnrated  Solutions. — The  formation  of  crystals  from  a 
concentrated  solution  is  somewhat  analogous  to  solidification.  In  many 
cases  when  a  crystal  is  dissolved  heat  becomes  latent,  and  when  it  fonns  from 
a  solution  latent  heat  is  given  out.  Sodium  sulphat«  crystals  may  be  melted 
at  48°C.  in  thdr  own  water  of  crystallisatjon.  If  the  solution  is  now  allowed 
to  cool  slowly  in  a  clean  flask  closed  by  a  coit,  it  may  be  brought  down  to  15° 
or  20°  without  crystaUising.  Dropping  in  a  minute  crystal  of  the  salt  will  at 
once  precipitate  the  crystallisatioD,  which  will  go  on  so  rapidly  that  the 
temperature  may  rise  tO°  or  15°,  but  nOt  higher  than  48°C.,  the  rise  in  tem- 
perature being  produced  by  the  giving  out  of  what  raay  be  called  the  latent 
heat  of  crystalliiation. 


Pio.  229.— Bunsen  ioo  cslMinioter. 


498.  Freezliis  Mixtures. — When  a  very  dilute  solution  of  c 
salt  in  water  is  cooled  below  0°C,,  ice  crystals  are  formed,  leaving  the  remain- 
ing solution  stronger;  while  if  a  saturated  solution  of  salt  is  cooled  in  the 
same  way,  the  salt  crystallizes  out,  leaving  the  solution  weaker.  This  goes 
on  progressively  as  the  temperature  ia  still  further  lowered,  one  solution 
becoming  stronger  and  the  other  weaker,  until  at  — 22°C.  the  two  solutions 
reach  the  same  strength,  and  when  cooled  further  each  solidifies  into  a  mass 
which  the  microscope  shows  to  be  an  agglomeration  of  minute  crystals  botJi 
of  ice  and  of  salt. 

The  final  solution,  which  is  of  such  strength  that  on  cooling  neither  com- 
ponent crystallises  out  without  the  other,  is  said  to  be  etiUctie. 

Similarly,  there  raay  be  a  eutectic  alloy  of  two  metals,  the  meltjng  point  of 
which  is  a  minimum  for  the  given  metals. 

Now,  aappoae  tbtt  s  freezing  mixture  of  conimoa  BsXt  «ii&  vcft  «.\,VC;.'^ 
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enclosed  in  a  non-conducting  vessel.  The  affinity  of  the  two  causes  bodi 
salt  to  dissolve  and  ice  to  melt,  and  in  each  of  these  changes  heat  beooms ! 
latent;  and  this  heat  energy  must  come  out  of  the  mixture,  which  accordingly 
is  cooled.  But  it  appears  from  the  first  part  of  this  article,  that  ice  and  adi 
cannot  both  be  in  equilibrium  with  the  same  brine  aolutianf  unless  it  is  a  sabk' 
rated  solution  at  —  22®C  Consequently  ice  and  salt  continue  to  dissolve  unti 
this  final  state  is  reached.  No  lower  temperature  than  this  can  be  produeed 
by  a  mixture  of  these  substances.  By  using  calcium  chloride  and  ice,  i 
temperature  of  —  M^C.  may  be  attained. 

Problems 

1.  How  much  ice  is  melted  when  a  mass  of  500  gms.  of  copper  at  100°C.  is 
dropped  into  a  hole  in  a  block  of  ice  at  0**C.? 

2.  How  much  more  energy  has  1  kgm.  of  water  at  70^C.  than  the  same 
massof  iceat  -10°C?. 

Note. — The  specific  heat  of  ice  is  not  the  same  as  that  of  water. 

3.  A  mass  of  ice  weighing  30  gms.  is  in  a  tube  with  water  enough  to  mab 
the  whole  volume  50  c.c.  at  O^C.  What  change  in  volume  takes  plaee 
when  100  grm.  calories  of  heat  are  given  to  the  mixture? 

4.  When  400  gms.  of  ice  at  0*C.  are  put  into  600  gms.  of  water  at  60'C^ 
what  is  the  final  temperature  of  the  mixture? 

5.  If  5  lbs.  of  snow  are  mixed  with  2  lbs.  of  water  at  60**C^  how  mufb 
snow  will  be  melted? 

6.  If  3  gms.  of  iron  at  100°  are  dropped  into  a  Bunsen  ice  calorimeter,  find 
the  resulting  change  in  volume. 

7.  When  2  lbs.  of  snow  at  0**  are  mixed  with  3  lbs.  of  water  at  80**,  find  the 
resulting  temperature. 

8.  A  mass  of  100  gms.  of  ice  at  —  16®C.  is  put  into  water  at  0**C.  and  10 
gms.  of  the  water  are  frozen,  all  coming  to  0°C.  Find  the  specific  heat  of 
ice. 

9.  If  100  gms.  of  lead  cools  from  340"'  to  327**  in  2  minutes  and  then  the 
temperature  remains  steady  for  25.8  minutes  while  the  mass  is  solidify- 
ing, find  the  latent  heat  of  fusion  of  lead,  assuming  that  heat  is  lost  at  a 
uniform  rate  and  that  the  specific  heat  of  lead  at  330**  is  0.032. 

Vaporization 

430.  Evaporation. — The  change  from  the  liquid  to  the  gaseous 
state  is  known  as  evaporation,  or  if  accompanied  by  the  formation 
of  bubbles  of  vapor  throughout  the  mass  it  is  called  boiling  or 
ebullition. 

Ordinary  open-air  evaporation  is  complicated  by  the  presence 
of  the  gaseous  atmosphere  above  the  surface  of  the  liquid.  The 
Bimple  case  where  a  vessel  contains  nothing  but  a  liquid  and  its 
own  vapor  will  first  be  considered. 
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1.  Saturated  Tapor. — Take  a  barometer  tube  about  a 
r  long,  fill  it  carefully  with  mercury  so  as  to  exclude  all  air 
invert  it  in  a  deep  cistern  of  mercury  (Fig.  230).     The  mer- 

in  the  tube  will  stand  at  the  barometric  height  if  the  tube  ia 
d  high  enough.  Now  introduce  into  the  tube  a  few  drops 
ther.  On  reaching  the  vacuum  the 
r  will  at  once  evaporate  and  the  mer- 

column  will  be  forced  down  perhaps  40 

by  the  pressure  of  the  vapor.  If  there 
ough  ether  all  will  not  evaporate,  but  a 
'  will  remain  as  a  liquid  on  top  of  the 
:ury  column;  In  this  case  the  vapor  is 

to  be  saturated,  and  its  pressure  is  the 
test  possible  for  ether  vapor  at  the  given 
)crature.  For  if  the  volume  occupied 
he  vapor  is  diminished  by  pushing  the 

downward  some  of  the  ether  vapor  will ' 
lense,  but  the  height  of  the  mercury 
mn  will  remain  unchanged,  showing  that 
;  has  been  no  change  in  pressure.    So 

if  the  tube  is  raised,  thus  increasing 
volume  of  the  vapor,  ether  evaporates, 
the  pressure  does  not  change  until  all  the 
r  is  evaporated, 
saturated  vapor  is  one  whicb  is  so  dense 

it  cannot  be  farther  compressed  with- 

condensation.     If  the  volutne  of  a  satu- 

!   vapor  is  diminished,  an  exactly  corre-  ■■ 

ding  amount  of  vapor  condenses,  so  that  f"'"-  e^^Tv.^""  "' 

pressure   and   density   of  the    remaining 

r  continue  unchanged  so  long  as  the  temperature  is  constant. 

saturated  vapor  is  in  equilibrium  with  its  liquid,  the  tendency 

e  liquid  to  evaporate  being  exactly  balanced  by  the  tendency 

le  vapor  to  condense.     Indeed  it  is  probable  that  molecules 

onstantly  escapingfrom  the  liquid  and  passing  into  the  vapor, 

3  other  molecules  of  vapor  striking  down  into  the  liquid  are 

ht  and  held  by  its  attraction,  and  when  the  vapor  is  saturated 

two  processes  exactly  balance.     (See  §435.) 

3.  Non-saturated  Vapor. — When  a  veaeeV  contsiiiMviXvap^i 
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aDd  vapor  is  enlarged  so  muoh  that  all  the  liquid  is  evaporated, 
a  further  enlargement  of  the  vessel  causes  the  pressure  of  the 
vapor  to  diminish  very  nearly  according  to  Boyle's 
law  for  gases,  and  the  more  it  is  expanded  and  so 
removed  from  its  point  of  condensation,  the  more 
exactly  does  it  conform  to  Boyle's  law. 

433.  Influence  of  Temperature  on  the  Pressnre 
ot  Saturated  Vapors. — The  series  of  changes  con- 
sidered in  par^raph  431  is  supposed  to  have  taken 
place  at  a  constant  temperature.  The  preasore  of 
a  saturated  vapor  increases  ai  the  tenperatiirt 
rises.  The  effect  of  temperature  on  vapor  presBote 
may  be  determined  by  the  apparatus  of  figute 
231.  Two  barometer  tubes  are  surrounded  by  a 
waterbath  whose  temperature  may  be  varied.  A 
few  drops  of  the  Uquid  to  be  studied  are  introduced 
into  one  of  the  tubes  and  float  on  the  mercur}' 
column,  filling  the  upper  part  with  vapor,  the  pKs- 
Bure  of  which  causes  the  mercury  to  stand  lower 
than  in  the  other  barometer.  The  difFerence  in 
height  of  the  two  mercury  columns  thus  measures  the  pressure 
of  the  vapor.  Evidently  this  method  can  be  applied  only  when 
the  pressure  of  the  vapor  is  less  than  one  atmosphere. 

The  following  tables  give  the  vapor  pressure  of  water  and  of 
a  few  other  liquids. 


poT  pressure. 


Vapor  Prexsitre  of  Water 

T.»p,™tur, 

Ptett.  niRi.  of 

Tc™p.r«„„ 

Pr<M.ii>nLot 

-10-C. 

2,16 

99-9°C. 

757.30 

0 

4.58 

100.0 

760.00 

+10 

9.18 

100.1 

762.71 

30 

31.56 

Ttmpenturc 

'■^.^'u.t 

40 

55,0 
92,2 

60 

100°C. 

14.7 

60 

140.2 

110 

20.8 

70 

233.8 

150 

69.1 

80 

355.5 

200 

225 

90 

526.0 

260 

876 

100 

760.0 

Subtrut  14.7  In>m  »l»n 
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Vapor  Premuret  of  Some  Other  Lipids 


Abohol 

Ethar 

Me»„.y 

0 
20 

so 

100 

0.334  cm. 
1.27 
4.40 
22.03 
16S.fi 

6.92  cm. 

18.23 

43.48 
126.8 
492.0 

0.00002  cm. 
0.0001 
0.0015 
0.027 

Boiling  pointa.... 

78° 

34.6° 

357° 

Xotice  how  araall  the  pressure  o(  mercury  vapor  in  a  barometer  m 
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434.  Density  of  Saturated  Vapor. — The  higher  the  tempera- 
ture of  a  given  mass  of  vapor,  the  smaller  the  volume  into  which 
it  must  be  compressed  before  condensation  begins. 

Tb«  density  of  a  saturated  vapor  therefore  increases  with  rise 
in  temperature. 

435.  Evaporation  In  Air.~-If  water  is  introduced  into  a  large 
vessel  full  of  air,  very  nearly  the  same  amount  will  evaporate  as 
if  the  air  had  not  been  there.  The  water  vapor  exerts  its  own 
pressure  independent  of  that  of  the  air,  making  the  total  pres- 
sure the  sum  of  the  two. 

This  is  a  particuUr  case  of  the  general  law  stated  by  Dalton 
as  follows:  when  a  liquid  is  contained  tn  a  vessel  with  air  or  any 
other  gas  or  vapor  that  has  no  chemical  action  upon  it,  the 
amount  that  iiill  evaporate  and  the  pressure  of  its  saturated 
vapor  will  be  the  same  as  though  the  other  gas  were  not  there, 
and  the  total  pressure  will  be  the  sum  of  the  pressures  of  the  gas 
and  of  the  saturated  vapor. 

The  law  thus  stated  is  a  close  approximation  to  the  truth,  but 
it  does  not  hold  exactly,  especially  when  the  gas  or  vapor  is  very 
dense. 

The  presence  of  air  or  gas  has  a  very  marked  effect,  however, 
in  retarding  evaporation.  The  layer  of  air  next  the  liquid  be- 
comes filled  with  vapor  which  is  gradually  carried  away  by  cur- 
rents and  by  diffusion  and  as  it  is  removed  further  evaporation 
takes  place  till  saturated  vapor  fills  the  vessel.  The  fact  that 
the  presaure  of  another  gas  or  vapor  does  not  stop  the  cwiporatwni. 
of  a  liquid,  but  that  the  process  ceases  as  soon  as  the  vapor  reocVxa 
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a  certain  definite  density  points  to  the  conclusion  that  evaporation 
stops  m  the  presence  of  a  saturated  vapor  not  because  of  its 
pressure  but  because  molecules  passing  from  it  into  the  liquid  com' 
pensate  for  those  escaping  into  the  vapor. 

436.  Boiling. — When  a  liquid  is  exposed  in  an  open  vessel 
it  evaporates  more  or  less  at  all  temperatures,  since,  as  we  have 
just  seen,  the  pressure  of  air  on  its  surface,  even  though  it  may 
be  greater  than  the  vapor  pressure  of  the  liquid,  cannot  prevent 
evaporation,  though  it  retards  it.  This  evaporation  takes  place 
more  rapidly  the  greater  the  vapor  pressure  of  the  liquid,  hmoe 
the  greater  volatility  of  ether  than  of  water;  so  also  water  at 
high  temperatures  evaporates  more  rapidly  than  at  low.  If, 
however,  the  liquid  be  heated  sufficiently  bubbles  of  vapor  w3l 
form  in  its  interior  and  rise  to  the  surface  and  escape.  The 
liquid  is  now  said  to  be  boiling  or  in  a  state  of  ebuUiiion^  and  iti 
temperature  remains  constant  so  long  as  it  keeps  boiling  at  a 
given  pressure. 

Boiling  can  take  place  only  when  the  pressure  of  the  vapor  is 
equal  to  that  of  the  atmosphere  on  the  liquid  surfacey  -otherwise 
bubbles  could  not  be  formed. 

The  tabulated  boiling  point  of  a  substance  is  that  temperature 
at  which  its  vapor  pressure  is  equal  to  the  standard  atmospheric 
'  /  pressure,  viz.,  76  cms.  of  mercury. 

If  boiling  takes  place  in  a  closed  boiler  the  temperature  does 
not  remain  constant  but  rises  as  the  pressure  of  the  contained  air 
and  vapor  increases. 

Boilitig  points  at  one  Atmosphere  Pressure 

Zinc 958. 0°C.  Ammonia -33. 6T. 

Suli)hur 444.5**  Carbon  dioxide  (sublimes)    —78.0* 

Mercury 357.0*  Oxygen -182.6' 

Water 100. 0**  Nitrogen -196. 0** 

Alcohol 78.0°  Hydrogen —252.0* 

Ether 34.6° 

437.  Effect  of  Pressure  on  the  Boiling  Point  of  W^ter. — From 
tlie  previous  paragraph  it  appears  that  a  table  of  vapor  pressures 
shows  the  boiling  points  corresponding  to  different  pressure 
Referring  to  the  table  on  page  290,  it  will  be  seen  that  near  100^  > 
the  boiling  point  of  water  changes  by  one-tenth  of  a  degree  icr 
2.7  mm.  change  in  pressure. 
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A  vesBel  of  water  under  the  bell  jar  of  an  air  pump  may  be 
made  to  boil  by  exhausting  the  air  until  the  pressure  is  slightly 
less  than  the  vapor  pressure  of  the  water  as  given  in  the  table. 

On  high  mountains  the  temperature  of  boil- 
ing ]a  so  low  that  eggs  cannot  be  cooked,  and  in 
some  high  altitudes  closed  vessels  provided  with 
safety  valves  are  used  in  cooking  in  order  that 
it  may  be  possible  to  heat  the  water  to  a  suffi- 
ciently high  temperature.  On  Mt.  Blanc  water 
boils  at  84''C.  By  observing  the  boiling  point 
the  barometric  pressure,  and  hence  the  height 
of  a  mountain,  may  be  estimated.  This  proc- 
ess is  known  as  hypaometry. 

If  a  flask  half-full  of  water  vigorously  boiling 
is  taken  from  the  heating  flame,  and  instantly 
oorked  air-tight  with  a  rubber  cork  and  inverted 
as  shown  in  the  figure,  it  may  be  made  to  con-  '"8  »t  raduce'd 
tinue  boiling  by  cooling  the  upper  part  of  the 
flask,  for  in  this  way  vapor  is  condensed  and  the  pressure  on 
the  interior  is  so  much  reduced  that  the  liquid  boila  even  though 
its  temperature  is  decidedly  below  IWC. 

438.  Geyurs. — The  explanation  of  the  action  of  geysers 
given  by  Bunsen  is  based  on  the  depend- 
ence of  the  boiling  point  on  pressure. 
Suppose  a  deep  fissure  or  well  into  which 
water  flows  at  the  bottom  and  where  it  is 
gradually  heated  from  below.  The  boiling 
point  at  the  surface  is  100°.  At  36  cms., 
or  a  little  more  than  1  ft.  below  the  sur- 
face the  added  pressure  of  the  water  column 
win  make  the  boiling  temperature  101°. 
Suppose  at  this  point  the  actual  tempera- 
ture is  100°.  Again  at  10  ft.  below  the 
surface  the  boiling  point  is  about  107°  and 
the  actual  temperature  may  be  a  little  less; 
'  and  at  50  ft.  below  the  surface  the  boiling 
Fio,  233.— OeyMr.  point  will  be  127°  and  the  actual  tempera- 
ture may  here  also  be  supposed  a  UtU?, 
>elow  this.    Thus  at  each  point  the  temperature  ol  ^!l;i«>  -^a-XA^ 
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column  filling  the  well  will  be  just  below  that  requiied  to  pro- 
duce boiling.  Now  suppose  that  at  some  point  down  in  the 
well  the  water  .becomes  heated  to  its  boiling  point.  The  bub- 
bles of  steam  in  forming  lift  the  whole  upper  oolumn  of  wata 
quickly  so  that  each  point  in  the  colunm  finds  itself  under  a 
pressure  less  than  that  at  which  it  boils  and  instantly  steaa 
bursts  out  at  every  point  driving  the  mass  of  water  violently 
out  of  the  well. 


BO^solution  of 

common  salt 

106''  C 


439.  Effect     of    Dissolved     Salts    on    Vaptw 

When  a  liquid  contains  salts  in  solution  its  vapor  preaBure  at  a  i^ven  tempen* 
ture  will  be  less  than  in  case  of  the  pure  solvent,  the  amount  of  the  ehaage 

depending  on  the  nature  and  eoncentn- 
tion  of  the  solution.  A  saturated  solih 
tion  of  common  salt  in  water  boib  at 
108.4^0.,  while  one  of  calcium  chkiidi 
boils  at  179.5^  and  contains  76.4  per  ccsi 
of  the  salt.  The  vapor  escaping  in  these 
cases  b  pure  water  vapor  at  a  pressure  d 
76  cms.,  and  though  the  temperature  d 
the  bubbles  of  steam  as  they  escape  from 
the  liquid  may  be  higher  than  lOCT,  it 
was  discovered  by  Rudberg  that  a  thtr' 
mometer  in  the  steam  a  little  above  the  Kqvid 
will  record  exactly  as  it  toould  in  steam  from 
pure  water.  The  vapor  as  it  escapes  b&s 
a  pressure  of  76  cms.,  if  that  is  the  external 
pressure,  and  a  temperature  above  100°C.; 
it  is,  therefore,  nan-saiurqied  and  at  once 
begins  to  cool,  but  when  it  reaches  100' 
it  is  saturated  and  any  further  loss  of  heat  causes  condensation  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  vessel  through  which  the  steam  is  escaping,  so  that  the  vessel 
is  soon  heated  to  100**  and  the  escaping  steam  is  kept  at  that  tcunperature. 
On  the  other  hand  if  steam  at  100°  is  continuously  passed  into  a  solution  of 
salt,  as  in  figure  234,  the  salt  solution  will  be  heated  up  to  ita  own  boiling 
point  though  that  may  be  several  degrees  above  100°C. 

440.  Latept   Heat   of   Vaporization. — Heat   is   required   for 

evaporation,  just  as  for  melting.  The  molecules  of  the  liquid  are 
torn  away  from  each  other  in  opposition  to  their  coheeion  and 
this  requires  work.  Hence  vapor  has  more  energy  than  an  equal 
mass  of  the  liquid  at  the  same  temperature.  The  heat  required 
to  change  one  gram,  of  liquid  into  vapor  at  the  same  temperature 
is  known  as  its  latent  heat  of  vaporization.    If  dry  steam  is 


Flo.  234. — Heating  by  condensed 
steam. 
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ed  into  a  condeoaiDg  vessel  made  of  thin  metal  and  mir- 
ided  by  water  in  a  calorimeter,  as  shown  in  figure  235,  the 
m  will  condense  in  the  worm  tube  and  collect  in  the  bottom 
le  condenser.  In  condensing,  its  latent  heat 
aporizatioD  is  given  up,  and  the  condensed  ^ 
jr  is  cooled  from  100*  to  the  final  temperature  ' 
he  calorimeter.  If  from  the  whole  heat  re- 
ed by  the  calorimeter  we  subtract  the  heat 
n  out  by  the  water  in  cooling  after  it  is  con- 
led,  the  reminder  is  the  latent  heat  obtained 
1  the  condensation  of  the  steam.  The  amount 
indensed  water  is  obtained  by  weighing  the 
r  apparatus  before  and  after  the  experiment, 
so  the  heat  per  gram  of  condensed  steam  may 

aUD'^-  Flo.  235.— c«]o^ 

.  ...  .    ,  ,  .  ,      i  meter  for  vapor, 

e  latent  heat  of  vapomation  of  water  is  leee  at  nigh 
eratures  than  at  low  as  might  be  expected;  thus  to  evaponte  1  grwn. 
iter  at  100°  takes  536.6  gram-calories  of  heat,  while  596.7  calories  are 
red  if  the  evaporation  takes  place  at  0°C. 

e  latent  heat  L  required  to  vaporise  a  gram  of  water  at  any  temperature 
■  be  determined  from  the  following  formula  which  expresses  the  results 
iffith'a  experiments, 

L  -  596.73  -  aeoii 

;  1  is  the  temperature  of  evaporation  on  the  Centigrade  scale. 
HeaU  of  Beaporalion  {at  normal  boiling  poinU) 

r 537  Ether 91 

1  alcohol 264  Ammonia . .  326 

lol 208  Liquid  air. . . 
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1.  Jolt's  Steam  Calorimeter. — Dr.  Joly  has  devised  a  very 
il  method  of  measuring  specific  heats  which  is  based  on  the 
that  if  a  body  is  immersed  in  steam  at  100*  condensation 
;ake  place  on  the  body  until  its  temperature  is  raised  to  100" 
1  no  further  condensation  will  take  place.  The  heat  received 
fie  body  is  the  latent  heat  of  vaporization  given  out  by  the 
n  in  condensing.  The  apparatus  is  shown  in  figure  236. 
body  the  specific  heat  of  which  is  to  be  determined  is  hung 
the  pan  of  a  delicate  balance,  and  the  amount  of  water 
ensing  on  it  is  found  by  its  gain  in  weight  «be&  «\fiasii  S& 
id  tbroujEJ)  the  inner  vessel. 


Let  u>  be  the  mass  of  condensed  vater,  I  the  origiD&l  tem- 
perature of  the  suspended  body,  m  its  mass,  a  its  specific  hett, 
and  L  the  latent  heat  of  vaporisation  of  steam;  then 

meO-OO"  -t)=Lw. 

442.  CoollDB  by  ETaporatlon. — If  a  vessel  of  water  is  placed 
under  the  bell  jar  of  an  air  pump  and  the  air  exhausted,  tbe 
water  will  boil  as  the  pressure  is  reduced  and  at  the  same  timeitt 
temperature  will  rapidly  fall  owing  to  its  giving  up  heat  ene^ 
to  supply  the  latent  beat  of  vaporization  of  the  vapbr  oomiai 
off.  The  process  may  even  be  carried  so  far  as  to  freeie  the 
water.  This  is  illustrated  by  a  device  due  to  WoUaston  and 
known  as  a  cryophoroui  (cold  transferrer)  which  is  shown  in 


^S 
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figure  237.  It  consists  of  a  tube  having  a  bulb  at  each  end  and 
containing  only  water  and  its  vapor,  the  air  having  been  driven 
out  by  boiling  the  water  before  sealing  the  tube.  The  water  is 
all  run  into  the  upper  bulb  while  the  lower  one  is  BurroVmded  bj 
a  freezing  mixture.  Vapor  arising  from  the  water  in  the  upper 
bulb  takes  away  heat  in  evaporation  and  is  condensed  in  tbe 
lower  bulb.  As  this  process  continues  the  water  in  the  upper 
bulb  is  soon  frozen  if  protected  from  outside  sources  of  beat  bj 
being  surrounded  with  cotton. 

In  tropical  countries  water  is  kept  in  porous  earthen  jus 
put  in  a  breezy  place  protected  from  the  sun.  The  rapid  ev^ 
oration  from  the  moist  surface  of  the  iars  keeps  tbe  water  cold 
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1  If  a  few  drops  of  ether  or  alcohol  are  poured  on  the  band  the 
:  chilling  as  it  evaporates  is  very  noticeable.  If  a  test  tube 
partly  filled  with  ether  is  placed  in  a  glass  of  ice-cold  water  and 
the  ether  rapidly  evaporated  by  causing  a  stream  of  air  to  bubble 
through  it  by  a  foot  bellows,  a  thick  shell  of  ice  will  soon  be 
frozen  around  the  test  tube. 

The  ordinary  wet  bulb  thermometer,  §445,  affords  another 
instance  of  cooling  by  evaporation. 

443.  Refrigerating  Mactilnes. — The  refrigerating  machines 
used  for  ice  making  on  a  large  scale  and  for  cooling  rooms  for 
cold  storage  depend  on  the  condensation  and  evaporation  of 
ammonia,  the  arrangement  employed  being  as  follows.  Am- 
monia gas  is  compressed  by  a 
pump  into  a  condenser  B  where 
the  beat  developed  by  the  com- 
pression  and  condensation  is  re- 
moved by  a  stream  of  water. 
From  the  condenser  it  is  con- 
ducted in  liquid  form  throu^ 
a  pipe  leading  to  the  re^on  to  j 
be  cooled.  There  it  escapes  ^ 
through  a  valve  C  into  a  long 
pipe  D  which  winds  about  the 
room  to  be  cooled,  and  affords 
large  cooHng  surface.  In  this  ^,^  sss—n^ltil^nUug  by  nmmonU. 
pipe  the  ammonia  evaporates 

and  expands  and  so  takes  up  heat  from  the  surrounding  region 
which  is  accordiBf^ty  chilled.  The  expanded  gas  is  conducted  back 
to  the  pump  where  it  is  again  compressed  into  the  condenser. 

The  valve  C  has  only  a  small  opening  and  chokes  the  flow 
so  that  while  the  pressure  in  the  pipe  leading  from  the  con- 
denser to  C  is  sufficient  to  keep  the  ammonia  in  the  liquid  form, 
beyond  C  the  pressure  is  very  small,  permitting  rapid  evapora- 
tion and  expansion. 

444.  SabUmatioa. — A  solid  may  evaporate  directly  without 
passing  through  the  liquid  state.  This  is  known  as  gvbliminQ. 
Gum  camphor  sublimes  very  freely,  also  the  naphthaline  balls 
so  often  used  for  protection  from  moths.  .  Ice  slowly  «vs.v^'t&\K». 
when  below  the  treeang  point,  and  carbon  dvoidde  oo^  o*^*^ 
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passes  directly  into  vapor  from  the  solid  form  but  cannot  exia  in 
the  liquid  state  at  atmospheric  pressure. 

Heat  is  absorbed  or  becomes  latent  in  sublimation  just  as  in 
other  changes  of  state,  the  latent  heat  of  sublimation  being  the 
heat  required  to  cause  one  gram  of  the  substance  to  sublime  at 
a  given  temperature. 

446.  Atmospheric  Moisture. — The  determination  of  the  mois- 
ture in  the  atmosphere  is  known  as  hygrometryf  and  is  of  much 
importance  in  meteorology. 

When  a  mass  of  dry  air  in  the  free  atmosphere  receives  water 
vapor  the  added  pressure  of  the  vapor  causes  the  whole  to  ex- 
pand, since  its  pressure  cannot  be  greater  than  that  of  the  su^ 
rounding  atmosphere.  The  expanded  air  is  less  dense  than 
dry  air  at  the  same  pressure  and  temperature,  for  the  water 
vapor  which  it  contains  is  only  ^  as  dense  as  the  dry  air  which 
it  displaces. 

The  following  are  some  methods  employed  in  determining  the  moistuR 
in  the  atmosphere: 

1.  A  measured  volume  of  air  is  drawn  through  a  tube  containing  some 
drying  substance,  such  as  calcium  chloride  or  phosphoric  anhydride,  and  the 
gain  in  weight  of  the  dr>ung  substance  gives  the  amount  of  moisture  which 
the  air  contained. 

2.  A  bright  polished  metal  vessel  is  cooled  till  moisture  from  the  air  just 
begins  to  condense  on  its  surface.  The  temperature  at  which  this  occurs  is 
known  as  the  dew  potJit,  If  the  dew  point  is  found  to  be  10^  then  the  pres- 
sure of  water  vapor  in  the  air  is  such  that  it  is  saturated  at  10*.  Hence  the 
vapor  pressure  is  9.1  mm.  as  shown  in  the  table  on  p.  290  which  gives  the 
pressure  of  saturated  water  vapor  at  different  temperatures. 

3.  Tlie  temperature  of  the  air  as  read  by  a  wet  bulb  thermometer,  one 
having  the  bulb  covered  with  a  thin  piece  of  cloth  kept  wet  by  a  wick  dipping 
into  a  vessel  of  water,  may  be  compared  with  the  atmospheric  temperature  as 
given  by  a  thermometer  with  a  dry  bulb. 

The  wet  l)ulb  thermometer  will  read  lower  than  the  one  with  dry  bulb  in 
consequence  of  evaporation,  and  the  more  rapid  the  evaporation  the  greater 
the  difference  in  temperature  will  be. 

WTien  the  two  temperatures  are  knoMvii  the  hygrometric  state  of  the  atmos- 
phere may  be  determined  by  reference  to  psychrometric  ttibles. 

The  method  is  exceedingly  convenient  but  is  not  reliable  unless  the  air  ii 
drawn  by  the  wet  bulb  thermometer  at  a  regular  rate,  or  unless  the  the> 
mometer  is  whirled  through  the  air  with  sufficient  velocity  to  secure  the 
maximum  evaporation. 

4.  A  human  hair  when  treated  with  other  to  remove  oily  substanees  is  veiy 
sensitive  to  moisture,  contTactinf^  wYietL  xcLovel  ^ind  eloiuQBiting  as  H  dM 
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Wben  one  end  of  such  a  hair  b  wmpped  around  a  slender  axle  to  which  a 
pointer  is  attached,  the  varying  moisture  condition  of  the  air  may  be  read  by 
themotionof  the  pointer;  and  the  instrument  ia  known  as  a  hair  hygrometer. 
A  piece  of  catgut  when  stretched  by  a  light  weight  twists  and  untwists  as 
the  moisture  in  the  air  varies. 

446.  Homldltr. — The  sensation  of  dampness  is  due  to  the 
degree  of  saturation  of  the  air.  When  the  air  is  cold  a  com- 
paratively small  amount  of  moisture  will  make  it  feel  damp, 
because  at  a  low  temperature  but  little  moisture  is  required  to 
make  a  saturated  vapor.  Only  4.7  grams  per  cubic  meter  are 
required  at  the  freeeing  point,  while  at  77°F.  or  2S°C.  22.75 
grams  may  be  contained  in  a  cubic  meter  before  saturation. 

On  this  account  the  relative  humidity  is  usually  sought  in 
meteorolo^cal  observations,  j^ 

Tli«  hygrometric  state,  qr  £elKtiT«  hantidity  of  the  oil  is  the 
ratio  of  the  water  vapor  actually  contained  in  a  volume  of  air  to 
the  amount  that  It  wotild  contain  at  tlie  obBorved  temperature 
if  the  vapor  were  Mtnrated. 

Problems 

1.  If  a  Bunaen  burner  con  heat  2  kgme.  of  water  from  10°  to  80°  in  10 
minutes,  bow  mueh  water  can  it  boil  away  per  hour? 

2.  How  many  granu  of  water  are  required  to  fill  a  room  3X5X4  meters 
in  sise,  with  satuzated  water  vapor  at  2D°C.7  Water  vapor  has  ?g  the 
density  of  dry  air  at  the  same  temperature  and  pressure. 

5.  The  barometric  height  on  Mt.  Washington  is  about  60.5  cm.;  at  what 
temperature  will  water  boil  there? 

4.  A  flask  half-^uU  of  water  boiling  vigorously  is  corked  tight  and  immcdi- 
at«Iy  immersed  in  a  bath  having  the  temperature  d0°C.  What  will  the 
pressure  in  the  flask  become,  and  when  will  it  atop  boiling? 

6.  When  wat«T  boila  at  a  pressure  of  36.55  cm.  of  mercury,  find  the  tem- 
perature and  also  tiie  heat  that  must  be  supplied  to  evaporate  100  gms. 

6.  What  is  the  wught  of  a  cubic  meter  of  saturated  steam  at  100°C.  if  water 
vapor  has  K  the  density  of  dry  air  at  the  same  temperature  and 
pressure? 

t.  Find  the  temperature  of  the  water  at  the  bottom  of  a  pail  of  water  30  cm. 
deep  which  is  boiling  white  the  barometer  stands  at  76. 

8.  Findtherelativehunridity  when  theair  isat  20°C.,  the  dew  point  having 
been  found  to  be  10*C. 

9.  How  much  coal  ia  needed  to  evaporate  a  cubic  foot  of  water  (28.3  kgm.) 
in  a  boiler  at  atmospheric  pressure,  supposing  the  efficiency  of  the  boiler 
to  be  SO  per  cent,  and  the  heat  of  combustion  ot  cosi  lo  \ift  ¥KRA  ^^«xii- 
caloriesperfm.  oteoai? 
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10.  Find  the  total  amount  of  heat  required  to  change  100  gins,  of  ice  at 
-20**C.  into  steam  at  100*. 

11.  A  mass  of  100  gms.  of  copper  at  20*  is  suddenly  enveloped  in  ateam  at 
100*.    Find  the  amount  of  steam  that  will  condense  on  the  copper. 

12.  A  preserve  jar  containing  only  water  and  its  vapor  is  sealed  up  and  pat 
into  a  kettle  of  water  which  is  kept  boiling.  Will  the  jar  bunt,  and 
what  will  the  pressure  within  it  become? 

13.  A  preserve  jar  half-full  of  water  and  half-full  of  diy  air  at  pressure  76  ii 
sealed  up  at  temperature  20*G.  and  put  into  a  kettle  of  water  which  is 
kept  boiling.  Find  what  the  pressure  in  the  jar  will  become,  neglecting 
the  expansion  of  water  and  glass. 

14.  In. the  cryophorus  how  much  water  must  distil  over  from  the  upper  to 
the  lower  bulb  in  order  that  50  gms.  of  ice  may  be  froien?  And  what 
value  of  the  latent  heat  of  vaporization  should  be  used? 

16.  How  much  ammonia  must  be  evaporated  per  hour  in  the  refiigenting 
coils  in  a  cold-storage  room  if  the  temperature  is  to  be  maintained  at  CM 
when  500  gram-calories  of  heat  are  flowing  into  the  room  per  second? 

16.  How  much  heat  in  British  thermal  units  is  required  to  eyi4K>rate  a  pouBd 
of  water  at  100*C.? 

17.  How  much  coal  is  required  to  evaporate  100  kgms.  of  water  in  a  boikr 
in  which  the  gauge  pressure  is  maintained  at ^.4  lbs.,  supposing  no  hot 
wast^?  . 


foo^ 
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447.  Triple  Point. — The  particular  temperature  and  pressure 
at  which  a  substance  may  exist  as  solid,  liquid  or  vapor,  is 

^«  called  the  tri'ple  point.  If  a  vessel  contaiD- 
ing  only  water  and  its  vapor  is  oooled  until 
the  water  begins  to  freeze  it  will  then  be 
at  its  triple  point,  for  all  three  states  or 
phases  (solid,  liquid,  and  vapor)  are  in 
equilibrium  with  each  other. 

diagram 


Temperature 
Fio.  239.— Triple  point. 


-2510^  25^  SQO  75"  loo"  {qt  watcr  (Fig.  239)  the  curve  of  6oi'Kim 

points  between  the  liquid  and  vapor  regions 
shows  the  condition  oX.  temperature  and 
pressure  at  which  the  vapor  is  saiuraied  and  in  equilibrium 
with  its  liquid. 

The  curve  between  the  solid  and  liquid  regions  shows  mdting 
points  at  different  pressures,  while  that  between. the  solid  and 
vapor  regions  shows  the  pressure  of  the  vapor  in  equilibrium  with 
ice  at  different  temperatures. 
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!  triple  point  is  where  these  lines  meet.  In  case  of  water 
lelting  point  rises  very  slightly  as  pressure  is  diminished, 
it  at  the  triple  point  the  temperature  is  about  0.0075'*C. 

zero,  and  the  pressure  is  4.6  mm.  of  mercury, 
case  of  carbon  dioxide  the  pressure  at  the  triple  point  is 
T  than  one  atmosphere,  hence  that  substance  cannot  exist 

liquid  form  at  atmospheric  pressure. 

.  Condensation  ot  Carbon  Dioxide  and  Critical  Point. — 
transition    from   the       .« 
us  to  the  liquid  state   Jio- 
rst  thoroughly  studied 
fferent   temperatures 
)res8ures  by  Andrews   too- 
),  a  diagram  of  whose 
8  is  ^ven  in  the  figure, 
point  on  the  diagram    9o- 
iponds  to   a  certain    „, 

of     the    substance, 
ibscissa  or  distance  of     ^^ 
}int  from  the  side  line    jg_ 
the  volume  in  units  of 
cale   at   the  bottom,     '"" 

the  distance  of  the  gj. 
from  a  horizontal 
line  measured  by  the  *"" 
at  the  aide  gives  the  55. 
Lire  in  atmospheres, 
jase  line  correspond-  ^'^ 
y  zero  pressure  is  far 
'  the  diagram,  which 
de  only  large  enough 
:lude  the  actual  observations.  A  line  on  the  diagram  rep- 
ting  the  series  of  states  through  which  the  substance  may 
t  at  a  ^ven  temperature  is  called  an  isothermal  line.  Thus 
ne  marked  13.1"  indicates  that  if  a  gram  of  COi  be  taken 
.1°  and  at  a  pressure  less  than  50  atmospheres  the  volume 
«  greater  than  7.1  c.c.  As  the  volume  is  diminished  the 
ire  increases  until  when  the  v<Jume  is  7.1  c.c.  the  ^T«aENS% 
les  50  atmospheres,  but  at  this  point  condeDB&XAiCiii  \ft>^}xi& 
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and  the  pressure  remains  constant  until  all  is  condensed.  This 
part  of  the  isothermal  line,  where  the  substance  is  part  liquid 
and  part  saturated  vapor,  is  horizontal,  since  the  pressing  is 
constant. 

After  the  vapor  is  entirely  condensed  any  further  decrease  in 
volume  is  accompanied  by  rapid  rise  in  pressure  as  indicated  by 
the  nearly  vertical  branch  of  the  isothermal  line.  Where  the 
isothermal  line  is  horizontal  the  substance  is  part  liquid  and  part 
saturated  vapor,  becoming  wholly  saturated  vapor  at  the  ri^t 
end  where  the  line  begins  to  drop  from  the  horizontal;  beyond 
this  point  the  vapor  is  non-saturated,  departing  considerably 
from  Boyle's  law  at  first,  but  conforming  to  it  more  closely 
as  its  volume  increases  and  pressure  diminishes. 

At  21.5^  it  is  noticeable  that  the  volume  of  the  saturated 
vapor  is  less,  about  5.2  c.c,  while  the  volume  of  the  liquid  is 
greater  than  at  the  lower  temperature,  and  condensation  does 
not  occur  till  the  pressure  has  reached  60  atmosphereSi  this  being 
its  vapor  pressure  at  21.5°C. 

Thus  as  the  temperature  is  raised  the  density  of  the  saturated 
vapor  increases  while  that  of  the  liquid  decreases  \mtil  at  31* 
they  seem  to  come  together,  the  saturated  vapor  having  the 
same  volume  as  the  liquid.  In  this  case  there  is  no  visible  con- 
densation with  separation  of  liquid  and  vapor,  and  the  iso- 
thermal line  shows  no  straight  horizontal  part,  but  simply  a 
point  of  inflection  where  the  tangent  is  horizontal. 

The  next  isothermal,  that  for  35.5®,  shows  a  point  of  inflection, 
a  point  where  the  compressibility  is  a  maximum,  as  indicated 
by  the  large  decrease  in  volume  for  small  rises  in  pressiire,  but 
there  is  no  condensation.  And  at  48®  there  is  scarcely  any 
evidence  even  of  a  point  of  special  compressibility,  the  pressure 
rising  steadily  and  rapidly  as  the  volume  is  diminished. 

The  point  at  which  the  density  of  the  liquid  becomes  eqiud  to 
that  of  its  saturated  vapor  is  called  the  critical  point.  The  tem- 
perature and  pressure  of  the  substance  at  that  point  are  known 
as  its  critical  temperature  and  pressure,  and  the  voliune  of  one 
gram  as  its  critical  volume. 

The  critical  temperature  may  also  be  defined  as  that  tem- 
perature above  which  the  substance  cannot  exist  as  a  liquid 
having  a  free  surface. 


\ 
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449.  Gas  and  Vapor. — It  thus  appears  that  there  is  no  sharp 
distioction  between  gases  and  vapors.  What  are  ordinarily 
knows  as  gases  are  substances  whose  critical  temperatures  are 
so  low  or  critical  pressures  so  great  that  under  ordinary  condi- 
tions they  cannot  exist  as  liquids  with  a  free  surface,  while 
vapors  arise  from  substances  whose  critical  temperatures  are  so 
high  that  they  ordinarily  exist  even  at  atmospheric  pressure  in 
the  liquid  state. 

CritiaU  Temperature*,  Preeeurei,  and  Tolunut 


Water 

Ether 

Sulphur  dioxide. 

Ammoiua 

Carbon  dioxide. 

Oxygen 

Nitrogen 

Hydrogen 

Helium 


866.(I» 

195.0 

194.4 

36.6 

166.4 

78.9 

130.0 

nso 

30.92 

77.0 

-ns.o 

60.0 

-146.0 

36.0 

-242.0 

20.0 

4A0.  Condensation  of  Gases. — Faraday,  about  1823,  b^i 
series  of  experiments  in  which  he  Uque- 
fied  nearly  all  the  known  gaeee  except 
oxygen,  nitrogen,  hydrogen,  and  car- 
bon monoxide.  The  form  of  appa- 
ratus used  by  him  for  chlorine  and 
other  gases  10  shown  in  figure  241.  It 
consists  of  a  strong  bent  glass  tube 

'  hcrnietioally8ealed,inoneendofwhich 
is  placed  the  substance  or  mixture  from 
which  the  gas  is  to  be  evolved,  whHe  the  other  end  is  placed  in 
a  freezing  mixture  to  induce  condensation.     When  heat  is  applied 

'  the  gas  is  ^ven  off  on  one  side  and  the  pressure  due  to  its  own 
evolution  causes  it  to  condense  on  the  other.  In  cases  where 
heat  was  not  required  the  two  ingredients  were  placed  separately 
in  the  two  branches  of  the  tube  which  was  then  sealed.  The 
tube  was  then  tipped  up  so  that  the  subat&aceft  V€t&  mvue^  vn. 
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one  branch  of  the  tube  while  the  other  was  introduced  into  the 
freezing  mixture  as  before. 

Solid  Carbon  Dioxide, — When  carbon  dioxide,  after  being 
liquefied  by  pressure,  is  cooled,  and  then  allowed  to  escape  from  a 
small  opening,  the  evaporation  and  expansion  produce  such  a 
degree  of  cold  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  escaping  substance 
is  frozen  into  snow.  If  the  jet  is  enclosed  in  a  woolen  bag  thiB 
snow  may  be  collected.  It  slowly  sublimes,  passing  directly 
from  the  condition  of  solid  to  vapor  only  so  fast  as  the  necessaiy 
heat  of  vaporization  is  obtained  from  siurounding  bodies. 

The  temperature  of  solid  CO2  at  atmospheric  pressure  is 

—  78®  C. ;  if  a  little  is  placed  on  the  hand  it  is  kept  from  close  con- 
tact at  first  by  the  gas  given  off  due  to  the  heat  of  the  hand.  If 
pressed  into  contact  it  bums  like  a  hot  iron.  If  mixed  with 
ether  a  freezing  mixture  is  obtained  giving  a  temperature  of 

—  78®C.  at  atmospheric  pressure,  and  if  the  pressure  is  reduced 
by  an  air  pump  —  116°C.  may  be  reached.  The  mixture  even 
at  atmospheric  pressure  readily  freezes  mercury* 

451.  Liquefaction  of  Air. — Many  attempts  were  made  to 
liquefy  the  permanent  gases,  as  they  were  called,  by  Faraday, 
Natterer,  and  others,  but  without  success  until,  in  1878,  Cailletet 
and  Pictet,  working  independently,  one  at  Paris  and  the  other 
at  Geneva,  almost  simultaneously  achieved  the  desired  result 
Both  subjected  the  gases  to  great  pressure  and  then  cooled  them 
to  the  lowest  point  attainable  by  evaporating  liquid  sulphur 
dioxide  or  carbon  dioxide  under  diminished  pressure.  But 
even  at  the  low  temperatures  thus  secured  no  condensation  was 
observed  until  a  stopcock  was  opened  and  the  compressed  gas 
suddenly  permitted  to  expand.  The  cooling  due  to  this  sudden 
expansion  caused  a  cloud  of  particles  of  condensed  gas  to  appear. 
In  this  way  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  carbon  monoxide  were  shown 
to  be  liquefied. 

Wroblewski  and  Olszewski  obtained  a  still  lower  tem- 
perature by  cooling  liquid  ethylene  first  with  ice  and  salt,  then 
with  carbon-dioxide  snow  mixed  with  ether,  and  finally  the 
cooled  ethylene  contained  in  a  triple-walled  glass  vessel  was 
made  to  boil  at  diminished  pressure,  the  gas  as  it  evaporated 
being  pumped  out  by  an  exhaust  pump.  (Fig.  242.)  In  this 
way  a  temperature  of  —  136°C.  was  reached^  and  when  oxyga 
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was  compressed  into  a  tube  dipping  below  the  Biaface  of  the 
boiling  ethylene  it  was.coDdensed  at  a  pressure  of  about  20  atmos- 
pheres. In  this  manner  considerable  quantities  of  liquid  oxygen 
and  nitrogen  were  first  obtained. 

Lindb's  Afpabatub. — The  present  methods  of  obtaining  liquid 
sir  OD  a  large  scale  are  based  on  the  progressive  cooling  of  a  stream 
of  escaping  gas  by  itsown  expansion,  and  the  first  apparatus  of  this 
kind  was  devised  by  Dr.  Linde  in  1895.  Compressed  air  at  a 
pressure  of  about  200  atmospheres,  and  dried  and  purified  from 
carbon  dioxide,  passes  into  the  inner  tube  of  the  interckanger 
which  contains  long  coils  of  tubing  one  within  the  other  and 


packed  in  felt  to  prevent  the  inflow  of  heat  from  outside.  At  the 
lower  end  of  the  interchanger  is  a  needle  valve  through  which  the 
compressed  gas  ia  allowed  to  escape  in  a  steady  stream.  The 
escaping  gas  cooled  by  expansion  passes  out  through  the  outer 
tube  of  the  interchanger,  thus  cooling  the  in&owing  stream  of  com- 
pressed gas  in  the  inner  tube.  But  this  on  expansion  is  still 
further  cooled  and  so  the  cooling  goes  on  progressively  until  the 
temperature  beoomea  so  low  that  a  part  of  the  air  is  liquefied  as 
it  escapes  at  the  valve  and  falls  into  the  receiver  below,  where  it  is 
collected.  (See  note  §453.) 
This  recaver  is  a  double-walled  glass  veeseV  ^Ka<:\i  «a  &t«  ''osa^ 
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in  thermos  bottles)  known  as  a  Dewar  flask.  The  space  between 
the  walls  of  the  flask  is  thoroughly  exhausted  of  air  to  prevent 
conduction  of  heat  to  the  inner  vessel.  If  a  drop  of  mercury  is 
contained  in  the  vacuum  space  its  vapor  will  condense  over  the 
surface  of  the  inner  vessel  forming  a  bright  metallic  mirror  that 
reflects  radiation  and  thus  still  further  aids  in  preventing  the 
liquid  air  from  receiving  heat  from  outside. 

Liquid  air  when  first  produced  contains  both  oxygen  and  nitro- 
gen, but  as  the  boiling  point  of  nitrogen  (— 195.6**C.)  is  lower  than 
that  of  oxygen  (— 183®C.)  the  former  soon  boils  off  leaving  neariy 
pure  oxygen. 

452.  Liquefaction  of  Hydrogen  and  Helliim. — The  lique- 
faction of  hydrogen  has  been  accomplished  by  Dewar  using  an 
improved  form  of  Linde's  apparatus  in  which  two  separate  inter- 
changers  were  used,  one  entirely  surrounded  by  the  other.  The 
outer  one  was  first  used  for  the  production  of  liquid  air  and  in 
this  way  the  whole  apparatus  was  cooled  to  —  180**C.  Hydrogen 
was  then  passed  through  the  inner  apparatus  and  still  further 
cooled  by  its  own  expansion  until  it  finally  collected  as  a  clear 
liquid  boiling  under  atmospheric  pressure  at  —  252**C.  or  21* 
above  the  absolute  zero.  _ 

On  reducing  the  pressure  the  temperature  of  the  boiling  hydro- 
gen was  lowered  until  it  froze  into  a  solid  at  —  258®C. 

A  cubic  centimeter  of  liquid  hydrogen  weighs  0.086  grm.;  it  is 
therefore  the  lightest  liquid  known. 

If  a  bulb  containing  air  has  a  long  neck  which  is  sealed  up  and 
surrounded  by  liquid  hydrogen  the  air  will  condense  and  freeae 
in  the  neck  leaving  the  bulb  highly  exhausted. 

If  fragments  of  box  charcoal  are  contained  in  the  cooled  neck 
their  absorption  is  so  powerful  that  the  bulb  becomes  almost  a 
perfect  vacuum. 

Helium,  the  last  gas  to  yield  to  condensation,  was  finally 
liquefied  in  1908  by  the  Dutch  physicist  Onnes.  Liquid  helium, 
according  to  Onnes,  boils  at  —  268.5°C.,  and  has  a  density  0.15. 

453.  Note  on  Cooling  by  Expansion  In  Linde*s  Apparatus.— 

The  cooling  of  a  steady  stream  of  g&s  escaping  under  pressure  through  a 
small  opening,  as  in  Linde's  apparatus  for  the  liquefaction  of  air,  is  by  no 
means  as  great  as  when  a  mass  of  gas  is  expanded  in  a  non-conducting  cylin- 
der as  explained  in  (411.     For  while  the  expan&ioiL  of  the  ^las  tends  to  cod  it| 
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the  kinetic  energy  of  the  gfts  rostuog  out  of  the  opeoing  tends  to  heat  the 
Bxpsniled  gas  and  one  effect  neariy  balances  the  other  so  that  the  cooling  is 
but  slight  in  case  oF  ab  at  room  temperature.  As  air  is  (»>aled,  however,  the 
effect  increaaea  and  when  a  sufficiently  low  temperature  is  reached  to  liquefy 
the  air,  the  latent  heat  of  vaporiiation  is  involved  just  as  in  an  ammonia 
refrigerating  niachine. 

When  a  streaim  of  h)/drogen  gas  at  room  temperature  is  forced  in  this  way 
through  a  small  opening  the  gas  is  sUghtly  heaUd  instead  of  being  coaled 
and  it  is  only  after  being  cooled  below  —SCO.  to  begm  with,  that  the  escap- 
ing jet  is  cooled  at  all  by  ita  o 


AfeUt'ntf  artd  Boiling/  Point*  of  Conderued  Gam 


Heat  Engines 

454.  Heat  EtuJnea. — The  coversion  of  heat  into  mechanical 
energy  is  of  the  greatest  impcrtance  to  man,  since  vast  stores  of 
fuel  existing  in  the  earth  as  coal,  petroleum  and  gas  are  thus  made 
available  for  useful  work. 

It  is  interesting  to  consider  that  these  deposits  are  really  store- 
houses of  the  energy  of  sunlight  which  fell  on  the  earth  in  ages 
long  gone  by  and  effected  the  separation  of  carbon  from  oxygen  in 
plants,  thus  storing  up  potential  energy  which  is  ready  to  be 
given  back  to  UB  as  energy  of  heat  under  the  maf^c  touch  of 
flame. 

The  principal  kinds  of  heat  engines  are  the  steam  engine,  the 
hot-air  engine,  and  engines  that  bum  gas  or  vapors  explosively. 

4fi5.  The  Steam  Engine. — A  simple  double>acting  steam 
engine  is  shown  in  the  diagram  (Fig.  244).  Steam  from  the  boiler 
is  admitted  to  the  steam  chest  S,  passes  through  one  steam  port 
into  the  cylinder  A  and  forces  the  piston  toward  the  left.  What- 
ever steam  or  air  is  in  the  other  end  of  the  cylinder  B  escapes 
through  the  other  port,  passes  under  the  cup-shaped  shde  v«1n% 
and  out  at  the  coJuust  E.    But  the  slide  v&We  \a  w>  <»n:ix>.<eK^t^ 
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to  the  main  shaft  throu^  the  eccentric  that  as  the  piston  move 
toward  the  left  the  slide  valve  moves  toward  the  right,  dosing 
the  first  port  and  opening  that  at  the  other  end  of  the  cylinder. 
Steam  is  thus  admitted  first  into  one  end  of  the  cylinder  and  tbai 
into  the  other,  forcing  the  piston  back  and  forth.  ^Iie  fly-whed 
F  which  has  a  large  moment  of  inertia  steadies  the  motion  and 
carries  the  crank  C  past  the  "dead  centere." 

456.  HlKh-pressura  and  Condenslns  Ejngb)e*> — When  the 
exhaust  E  opens  directly  into  the  atmosphere  the  engine  is  caSed 
high  pressure,  because  the  power  depends  on  the  excess  of  tht 
stream  pressure  in  the  boiler  above  the  atmospheric  pressure  ont- 
side.  Ordinary  locomotives  and  most  small  en^ee  are  of  thii 
type. 


Fia.  244. — Steam  cogine. 


But  greater  economy  is  obtained  by  connecting  the  exhaust  to 
a  vacuum  chamber  in  which  the  steam  as  it  comes  from  the  engine 
is  condensed  by  a  jet  of  cold  water  or  in  tubes  surrounded  by  cold 
water,  a  small  pump  being  provided  to  pump  out  from  the 
vacuum  chamber  the  condensed  steam  as  well  as  any  air  that  m&f 
have  leaked  in.  Such  engines  are  known  as  condensing 
and  since  the  pressure  in  the  vacuum  chamber  may  be  less 
1  lb.  to  the  square  inch  the  back  pressure  against  the  piston  it 
less  by  14  lbs.  to  the  square  inch  than  if  the  exhaust  had  opened 
into  the  atmosphere,  and  the  effective  pressure  is  consequently 
just  so  much  greater. 

457.  Compound  Engines. — To  get  as  much  work  aa  poeoUe 
out  of  steam  it  should  be  used  expansively  in  the  engine,  and 
should  not  pass  into  the  exhaust  until  its  pressure  in  oonsequenoe 
of  expansion  has  diminished  almost  to  that  in  the  exhaust,  otbo^ 
friae  it  escspea  with  explosive  \nifi%  'w\ada.  'KV't«M!DJb  Uwb  encnr* 
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If  the  expansion  takes  place  in  one  cylinder  the  steam  which  is 
jmitted  at  high  pressure  and  temperature  does  not  escape  until 
s  pressure  and  temperature  are  both  greatly  reduced  by  ex- 
uisioQ.  To  aroid  this  great  change  in  pressure  and  tempera- 
ire  in  a  ringle  cylinder,  compound  engines  are  used  in  which  the 
earn  passes  BuccessiTely  tlirough  sereral  cylinders,  a  part  of 
le  expansion  taking  place  in  each  one.  Each  cylinder  must  be 
rger  than  the  preceding  one  to  allow  for  the  expansion  of  the 
earn,  and  as  the  steam  pressure  in  one  cylinder  is  less  than  in  the 
receding  one  the  area  of  the  piston  head  is  made  correspondingly 
rger  in  the  second,  bo  that  the  total  force  exerted  by  each 
iston  may  be  about  the  same. 

458.  Steam  Turbine. — In  the  DeLaval  steam  tiurbine  one  or 
lOre  jets  of  escaping  steam  are  directed  against  a  series  of  blades 
\t  in  the  rim  of  a  wheel,  driving  it  with  great  velocity. 


Fia.  2U. — Steam  turbine. 


In  the  Parsons  turbine  (Kg.  245)  the  blades  are  set  in  rows  or 
ands  around  the  circumference  of  a  long  cylindrical  drum,  which 
>tate5  inside  of  an  outer  case.  Steam  is  admitted  around  one 
Dd  of  the  cylinder  and  impinges  obliquely  on  the  first  row  of 
lades.  These  blades  are  curved  so  that  they  deflect  the  stream 
F  escaping  steam  as  it  passes  between  them  and  direct  it  against 

second  row  of  blades  fixed  to  the  outer  case.  These  in  turn 
eflect  the  stream  so  that  it  strikes  obliquely  against  the  second 
)w  of  blades  on  the  rotating  cyhnder,  thus  the  escaping  steam  acts 
D  row  after  row  of  blades  successively  from  one  end  of  the  cylin- 
er  to  the  other  where  it  escapes  into  the  exhaust.  The  space 
etween  the  rotating  cylinder  and  the  outer  case  widens  from  one 
3d  toward  the  other  to  allow  for  the  expansion  of  the  steam  as  it 
08868  through,  and  consequently  the  blades  are  short  at  tli<&  «a.^ 
bero  thjQ  steam  enters  bat  are  longer  aa  Cbb  oV&^st  «iA  S&  «^ 
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proached.  The  turbine  is  thus  in  some  respects  like  a  oompound 
engine,  the  successive  rows  of  blades  in  the  former  correspoDding 
to  the  successive  cyHnders  in  the  latter. 

J. _^,,p^ci^        ^^*  ^^  ^"'^  Gasolene  Elnclnea. — In 

~3'   |'rrr'''''''''^(      )    these  engines  an  explosive  mixture  of  gu 
—  —  —      or  gasolene  vapor  and  air  is  drawn  into  the 

cylinder  and  there  ignited,   power  being 
obtained  from  the  expansive  force  of  the 
hot  gases  which  result  from  the  exploaon. 
Figure  246  shows  the  series  of  operatiou 
J — n —    ^.-— 5?pN    '"  ^^^  "  ^*'"'"  "y's  "  *"■  *^'**  'yp«  of  engine. 
3    if^'-''''^  (     )    ^^  *''*'  ^™*  '>"tw*'d  stroke  the  mixture  of 
—      air  and  gas  in  proper  proportion  is  drawn 
>,  whm  .wm  ■«»  i,  Kyhtim  jjj.  (^jjg  valve  then  closes  and  the  mixture 
^^  fi__^     ()    is  compressed  on  the  return  stroke.     Who 
-*-^.-  iP^    ~~--i2t:^    the  crank  is  on  the  "dead  center"  and  tbe 
<.  A,.f nf  Sri  ■bwi  do™        compression  is  maximum  the  mixture  is 
Fio.  246.— FouMycio  gas  ignited  by  flame  or  electric  spark  and 
engine,  power  is  obtained  from  the  thrust  of  theei- 

panding  gas  on  the  outward  stroke.    The  exhaust  valve  then 
opens  and  the  waste  gases  are  driven  out  as  the  inston  moves 
back.     The  engine  is  made  single  acting  to  avoid  undue  heating 
and  the  cylinder  is  also  kept  cooled  by  a 
circulation  of  water  around  it.     It  will  be 
observed  that  power  is  obtained  only  in  the 
third  operation,  or  on  every  alternate  out- 
ward stroke.     A  heavy  flywheel  is,  there- 
fore,  used,   or  in   automobiles  four  such 
cngine3  may  act  on  one  shaft,  the  explosions 
taking  place  succesively  in  the  several  cylin- 
ders, one  to  every  half  revolution  of  the 
shaft. 

In  so-called  "two-cycle"  engines  the  ex- 
plosive mixture  which  has  been  compressed 
in  the  crank  case  by  the  outward  movement 
of  the  piston  is  admitted  to  the  cylinder  near  the  end  of  the  stroke 
while  the  exhaust  valve  is  open,  and  by  its  inrush  helps  to  dis- 
place and  drive  out  the  spent  gases.     The  mixture  is 


as  the  piston  moves  back  and  th«u  exvVod^d,  ^vuii^Qwer  on  ths 
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ard  stroke.  Of  course  in  this  case  there  is  some  mixture  of 
pent  gases  with  the  fresh  charge  and  some  of  the  latter  is  also 
through  the  exhaust.  The  two-cycle  engine  is  growing  in 
*  for  motor  vehicles  and  boats  because  of  its  great  simplicity, 
because  the  thrust  comes  at  every  stroke. 
D.  EfQclencf  of  Heat  Engines. — The  efficiency  of  an  engine 
3  ratio  of  the  work  done  in  a  given  time  to  the  mechanical 
ralent  of  the  heat  which  is  supplied  to  it  during  that  same 
It  is  shown  by  thermodynamic  reasoning  that  no  enigne 
lave  a  greater  efficiency  than 


B  T  is  the  highest  temperature  of  the  working  substance  as  it 

■8  through  the  engine  and  To  is  its  lowest  temperature,  both 

ured  on  the  absolute  scale. 

.us  if  an  engine  takes  in  steam  at  163  lbs.  pressure,  the  tem- ' 

<ure  of  which  is  185°C.  and  if  the  temperature  of  the  exhaust 

0°C.,  then  T'  =  458  and  ^o  -  373  and  its  efficiency  cannot 

■eater  than  s^jg  =  18%  +. 

king  account  also  of  the  loss  of  heat  in  the  furnace  and  boiler, 

ound  that  a  good  en^ne  (multiple  expansion  and  condensing) 

give  about  1  horse-power-hour  per  pound  of  coal,  but  or- 

y  non-condensing  engines  require  2  or  3  lbs.  of  coal  per 

-power-hour. 

r  a  further  discussion  of  the  relations  of  heat  to  work,  taking 

le  Second  Law  of  Thermodynamics,  Camot's  cycle,  and  the 

in   absolute  or  thermodynamic   scale  of  temperature,  see 

ndix  I. 

Reference 

account  of  development  of  the  steam  engine  in  Heat  at  a  Form  <^ 
y,  by  R.  H.  Trubston. 

Radiation  and  Absobptiok 

L.  Radiation. — A  person  standing  near  an  open  fire  is  con- 
s  not  only  of  the  light  coming  from  it,  but  also  of  a  sensation 
,rmth  which  is  felt  in  the  skin  wherever  it  is  directly  exposed 
e  glow.    This  sensation  is  lost  when  an  opacvae  %««&T^>a 
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interposed,  and  returns  as  instantaneously  as  ihe  U^t  whei 
screen  is  withdrawn.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  a! 
solar  eclipse  the  warming  effect  of  the  radiation  from  th< 
reappears  as  soon  as  the  Ught  itself. 

The  radiation  may  be  felt  even  through  a  sheet  of  thin  io 
by  means  of  a  lens  of  ice  it  may  be  converged  into,  a  focus 
ciently  intense  to  ignite  gun  cotton. 

But  since  both  sides  of  the  ice  are  at  the  sanoie  temper 
(the  temperature  of  melting  ice)  no  heat  can  be  transmitti 
ordinary  conduction.  Radiant  energy  is,  therefore,  transn 
by  a  very  different  process.  This  is  also  shown  by  the  fact  t 
passes  with  the  greatest  facility  through  a  vacuum. 

The  process  of  emitting  energy  in  this  way  is  called  rcidu 
and  the  total  stream  of  energy  coming  from  the  body  in  this 
is  called  its  radiation. 

We  shall  discuss  here  some  circumstances  which  influent 
giving  out  and  absorbing  of  this  radiant  energy,  but  radii 
itself,  its  nature  and  varied  phenomena,  will  be  taken  up  in 
later  study  of  light,  for  light  is  but  that  part  of  the  total  strea 
radiation  to  which  the  human  eye  responds. 

462.  Instruments  for  Detecting  Radiation. — The  hea 
effect  of  radiation  is  detected  usually  either  by  the  thermo] 
radio-micrometer,  bolometer,  or  radiometer.  The  thennc 
and  radio-micrometer  are  explained  (§663,  670)  in  the  sectioi 
thermo-electricity. 

In  the  bolometer,  devised  by  Langley,  a  thin  strip  of  platii 
perhaps  0.01  mm.  thick  and  0.5  mm.  wide  and  having  a  blacke 
surface,  is  mounted  in  connection  with  a  Wheatstone's  bridge 
galvanometer  so  that  its  resistance  may  be  balanced.  W 
radiation  falls  on  the  strip  it  is  heated,  and  in  consequence 
electrical  resistance  changes  slightly,  which  disturbs  the  bah 
of  the  bridge  and  causes  a  current  to  flow  through  the  gal 
nometer.  The  mass  of  the  platinum  strip  is  so  small  that 
change  in  temperature  takes  place  almost  instantaneously  w 
radiation  falls  upon  it.  Langley  was  able  to  make  the  arrai 
ment  so  sensitive  that  a  change  in  temperature  of  the  strip 
small  as  one-millionth  of  a  degree  could  be  detected. 

It  was  found  by  E.  F.  Nichols  that  the  principle  of  the  n 
ometer  (§465)  might  be  used  in  the  construction  of  an  instrum 
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was  exceedingly  sensitive  for  the  deteotion  and  measure- 
f  radiation. 

lis  instrument  a  light  cross  arm  of  wire  carrying  on  each 
small  disc  of  mica  blackened  on  one  side,  and  having  a 
lirror  hung  from  it,  is  suspended  by  a  fine  quartz  fiber  in  a 
from  which  the  air  can  be  completely  exhatisted.  The 
iscs  are  vertical  with  their  edges  toward  the  axis  of  sus- 
I,  and  the  blackened  sides  of  both  face  toward  the  same 
When  a  high  exhaustion  is  reached  the  slightest  radiation 
on  the  blackened  side  of  one  of  the  discs  causes  it  to  be 
I  as  explained  in  (§465).  The  suspended  system  conse- 
r  turns  through  a  small  angle  which  may  be  determined  by 
Dg  through  a  telescope  the  image  of  a  scale  refiected  in  the 

Badlating  Power. — ^Bodies  at  the 
imperature  may  differ  greatly  in 
ig  power.  This  is  shown  by 
cube,  which  is  a  brass  cubical 
containing  boiling  water.  One 
our  lateral  faces  of  the  cube  is  of 
d  metal,  one  is  coated  with  lamp- 
the  third  is  covered  with  a  layer 
k  or  whiting,  while  the  fourth  is 
ihed  metal  that  has  been  varnished  or  lacquered. 
a  the  radiation  from  such  a  cube  falls  on  a  thermopile  or 
ter  it  is  observed  that  the  radiation  from  the  lamp-black 
is  most  energetic,  that  from  the  whitened  surface  is  nearly 
%  that  from  the  varnished  surface  is  less,  while  the  polished 
urface  gives  off  the  least  radiation. 

Absorbing  Fewer.— -That  bodies  differ  in  their  absorbing 
as  radiating  powers  is  shown  by  the  following  experiment, 
n  plates  A  and  B  connected  by  a  thin  strip  of  tin,  are 
.>d  so  as  to  face  each  other.  The  inner  face  of  one  is 
with  lamp-black  while  the  other  is  left  with  its  bright 
c  surface.  On  the  outside  of  each  plate  is  soldered  at  its 
a  copper  wire  by  which  connection  is  made  to  a  sensitive 
)meter  of  low  resistance.  The  junctions  of  the  copper 
ith  the  tin  plates  form  a  pair  of  copper-iron  thetmo-couv^ 
either  is  warmed  more  thin  the  other  a  cutteiA  ■vi\\»  ■ 
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observed  in  the  galvanometer.  On  placing  midway  between  tbe 
plates  a  hot  piece  of  iron  or  other  radiating  body  the  galvanometer 
will  at  once  indicate  that  the  junction  attached  to  the  blackened 
tin  plate  is  more  heated  than  the  other.  Moving  the  hot  body 
away  from  the  blackened  plate  and  toward  the  one  having  i 
bright  metallic  surface  a  position  may  be  found  where  there  boo 
current  in  the  galvanometer,  showing  that  the  two  plates  are 
equally  heated.  It  is  clear  from  this  experiment  that  the  polished 
plate  is  not  so  good  an  absorber  of  radiation  as  the  blackened 
plate. 
The  surface  of  a  tea-kettle  is  made  of  bright  polished  metal 

which  is  a  poor  radiator  and  consequently  loeo 
but  Uttle  heat  by  radiation,  while  the  blad^- 
ened  bottom  readily  absorbs  radiation  from 
the  fire. 

465.  Radiometer. — ^The  radiometer  of 
Crookes  depends  for  its  action  on  the  dififerenoe 
in  absorbing  power  between  a  blackened  sur- 
face and  one  of  polished  metal. 

In  this  device  a  light  cross  of  aluminum, 
having  vanes  of  aluminum  foil,  each  coated 
with  lamp-black  on  one  side,  is  balanced  on  a 
pivot  in  a  bulb  in  which  there  is  a  high  vacuum; 
an  exhaustion  to  about  the  millionth  of  an 
atmosphere  is  required. 

When  sunlight  or  the  radiation  from  any 
hot  body  falls  on  the  instrument  the  balanced 
cross  revolves,  the  blackened  siuf  aces  of  tbe 
vanes  facing  backward  as  it  tur^s. 

The  commonly  received  explanation  of  the  action  is  that  the 
blackened  surfaces,  absorbing  the  radiation  better,  are  moff 
heated  than  the  polished  surfaces  and  the  molecules  of  air  or 
gas  in  the  bulb  are  driven  off  more  energetically  and  consequent^ 
with  greater  velocity  from  the  hotter  surfaces  than  from  tb 
colder  ones  and  the  consequent  reaction  causes  the  vanes  iP 
move  as  though  pushed  against  on  the  blackened  sides. 

The  action  can  only  go  on  when  the  exhaustion  is  so  greal 
that  the  mean  free  path  of  the  molecules  is  of  the  same  order  i' 
magnitude  as  the  distance  from  the  vanes  to  the  walls  of  tb 
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ulb,  for  if  the  molecules  of  gas  as  they  fly  off  from  the  black- 
aed  surfaces  strike  against  other  molecules  they  will  drive 
lem  back  ^;ainst  the  polished  sides  and  prevent  rotation.  But 
they  strike  against  the  walls  of  the  bulb  the  latter  must  tend 
rotate  opposite  to  the  vanes.  That  this  is  the  case  has  been 
erified  by  floating  the  bulb  in  water. 

466.  Preyoat'a  Theory  of  Exchsnges. — ^It  was  urged  by  Pre- 
aet,  of  Geneva,  that  the  radiation  given  out  by  a  body  mttat  depend 
Uy  on  its  temperature  and  the  nature  of  its  surface,  and  not  at  all 
1  the  nature  or  temperature  of  other  surrounding  bodies, 
onsequently  a, process  of  exchange  is  going  on  between  every 
>dy  and  those  surrounding  it,  each  constantly  giving  out 
.diation  on  all  sides  and  also  receiving  and  partly  absorbing  the 
.diation  which  falls  upon  it  from  surrounding  objects.  When 
'■er  therefore  the  temperature  of  a  body  remains  constant  it 
ust  be  receiving  and  absorbing  just  as  much  energy  as  it  is 
ving  out  in  radiation. 

This  view  is  known  as  the  theory  of  exchanges, 

467.  Apparent  Badlatton  of  Cold. — The  radiation  from  a 
ock  of  ice  may  be  converged  upon  a  thermopile  by  means  of 
concave  mirror  and  produces  a  decided  cooling  eifect. 

But  whatever  radiation  goes  from  the  ice  to  the  thermopile 
ust  have  enei^  and  hence  when  absorbed  must  give  heat  to 
le  thennopQe.  The  explanation  of  the  cooling  is  found  in  the 
leory  of  exchanges;  for  while  the  thermopile  is  receiving  radia- 
[>n  from  the  ice,  it  is  itself  giving  out  more  energetic 'radiation 
id  is  therefore  cooled.  The  ice  gives  its  feeble  radiation  to 
:e  thermopile  but  it  intercepts  the  more  intense  radiation  that 
3uld  have  reached  the  thermopile  from  other  warmer  bodies 

the  ice  had  not  been  there. 

468.  Equally  irf  BsdiatlDg  and  Absorbing  Powers. — The 
ewart'KirchhoS  Law.  Imagine  a  body  A  supported  at  the 
nter  of  a  hollow  vessel  from  which  the  air  has  been  completely 
hausted,  and  the  interior  surface  of  -which  is  coated  with 
nap-black.  If  the  outer  vessel  is  kept  at  a  constant  tempera- 
re  the  inner  body  will  also  finally  come  to  that  temperature. 

will  then  be  in  a  state  of  equilibrium,  giving  oul  just  as  muck 
ergy  m  radialion  aa  it  absorbs  from  the  rodtotum  tiwl.  ^o^X% 
M?n  it. 
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If  the  central  body  is  a  good  reflector,  like  a  piece  of  po 
metal,  it  will  reflect  most  of  the  radiation  that  falls  upon 
absorbing  only  a  small  fraction.  But  its  own  radiation  mi 
exactly  make  up  for  what  it  absorbs,  consequently  it  will  raditt» 
but  little,  and  the  total  radiation  coming  from  the  body,  beiig 
made  up  of  what  is  reflected  together  with  what  the  bo^T 
radiates,  must  be  just  equal  to  the  total  radiation  faUii| 
upon  it. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  central  body  is  a  good  absorber,  such 
as  a  fragment  of  carbon,  it  will  absorb  nearly  all  the  radiatioi 
falling  upon  it,  reflecting  very  little.  In  this  case  it  will  radiali 
strongly,  the  radiation  being  equal  to  what  it  absorbs,  aai: 
here  also  the  total  stream  of  radiation  coming  from  the  bodyi 
exactly  equal  to  that  which  falls  upon  it,  for  its  own 
supplies  the  place  of  what  it  absorbs.  _^ 

In  a  closed  region,  then,  which  is  all  at  one  temperatum 
the  total  radiation  coming  from  any  surface,  partly  reflecta 
and  partly  radiated,  is  the  same  whatever  may  be  the  nature  o 
the  surface,  whether  it  is  a  good  reflector  or  a  poor  one,  and  « 
equal  to  the  radiation  which  would  be  given  off  at  that  tem- 
perature from  a  perfectly  absorbing  body  or  an  ideal  black  body. 

The  above  conclusion  was  reached  independently  by  Kirchbof 
and  Balfour  Stewart  about  1858,  it  is  illustrated  by  an  expav 
ment  performed  by  Draper  in  1847,  in  which  a  gun  barrel  oo»* 
taining  fragments  of  various  metals,  colored  crockery,  etc.,  w» 
heated  in  a  furnace  to  a  red  heat.  On  looking  into  the  gm 
ban*el  one  substance  could  not  be  distinguished  from  anotho; 
the  stream  of  radiation  being  the  same  from  all,  and  equal  tt 
black-body  radiation.  Draper  drew  from  his  experiment  fl* 
erroneous  conclusion  that  all  bodies  became  self-luminous  at  tk 
same  temperature,  about  525°C. 

The  radiation  which  a  body  gives  offaJta  given  temperaiuni 
therefore  equal  to  what  it  can  absorb  in  the  same  time  of  Uai' 
body  radiation  for  the  same  temperature. 

Consequently  bodies  which  are  good  reflectors  and  p^[ 
absorbers  are  also  poor  radiators,  while  poor  reflectors  v^m 
absorb  strongly  are  also  good  radiators.  Ii 

469.  Law  of  Total  Radiation. — From  the  study  of  a  laif  P 
ziumber  of  experimental  results  Sl^t^xi  \iv  1879  ooneluded  tWl 
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e  total  energy  of  mdistion  R  coming  from  a  body  waspro- 
rtionat  to  the  fourth  power  of  the  abadliUe  temperature,  or 

R  -  cr* 

lere  C  is  a  oonstant. 

Boltzmann,  in  a  masterly  dieouasion  based  on  Maxwell's 
ictromagnetio  theory  of  light,  reached  the  conclusion  that 
efan's  law  is  strictly  true  for  Uach-body  Todiaiion;  and  this 
nclusion  is  borne  out  by  the  very  thorough  experimental 
veatigations  of  Lummer  and  others.    The  law  is  also  found 

be  approximately  correct  in  other  cases  of  purely  thermal 
diation. 
The   radiation   in   gram-oalories  per  second  from  1  sq.  om. 

surface  of  a  Uadt  body  at  temperattue  T  reckoned  from 
e  absolute  sero,  is  found  to  be  (1.30  X  10-")T*. 

470.  Law  of  CooUnt. — If  a  body  at  a  temp^^ture  t  ia  phued 
an  encloetu^  at  some  lower  temperature  f ,  it  will  cool,  and 

e  rate  of  cooling  will  be  rapid  it  I  —  t'  is  large.    It  was  assumed 

T  Newton  that  in  such  a  case  the  rate  of  cooling  is  proportional 
t  —  f,  or  the  heat  loet  per  second  equals  K{t  —  I'),  where  K 
a  constant  to  be  determined  by  experiment.    This  law  is 

arly  true  if  the  difference  between  the  two  temperatures  is 

it  large,  and  it  is  often  convenient  to  use.  But  the  true  law 
cooling  ia  based  on  the  law  of  exchanges.  By  the  preceding 
ragraph  the  heat  given  out  in  radiation  by  a  body  whose  abeo- 

te  temperature  is  3*  is  equal  to  CT*  where  C  ia  a  constant.  If 
receives  radiation  from  a  black  body  at  temperature  T,  it 

U  absorb  CTi*,  opnsequently  the  loss  of  heat  per  second  is 

ual  to 

C(T«  -  T.«). 

471.  Wave  Lenctti  of  Most  Enersetlc  Badiatlon — WIen's 
■placement  Law* — ^The  radiation  from  a  hot  body,  aa  we  shall 
i  later  (§900),  is  complex  in  its  nature  and  made  up  of  ether 
.ves  of  different  wave  lengths. 

[n  figure  250  are  given  curves  each  of  which  corresponds  to 

•ertain  temperature  and  shows  how  the  inteneity  of  the  radia- 

n  of  a  hUu^  body  at  that  temperature  varies  with  the  wave 

igth. 

It  will  be  oimemd  that  the  hotter  the  ra^dalVa^  \)odcs  HXuk 

jrter  is  tiv  mve  length  of  most  energetic  Ta^&t\o^  t^cox- 
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reHponding  to  the  highest  points  oo  the  ourreB).  Experii 
and  tiieory  have  combined  to  eBtablish  the  remarkable 
that  the  wave  length  of  most  energetic  radiation  is  inve 
proportional  to  the  abk>lute  temperature,  or  in  symbols: — 
XT'  =  a  constant,  found  to  be  2940  by  Lunmier  and  Pringsl 
where  X  is  the  wave  length  in  thousandths  of  a  millimete 
the  hi^est  point  on  the  enei^  curve  and  T  is  the  oorresii 
ing  temperature  measured  from  the  absolute  zero. 


Wave  length  in  tkoutandths  of  mmimeta: 


Assuming  thai  the  radiatum  from  the  sun  is  enffidenUy 
thai  from  a  black  body  for  the  law  to  apply,  we  may  determini 
temperature.  For  the  wave  lengt.h  of  maximum  energy  in 
sun's  radiation  is  found  by  Langley  to  be  0.0006  mm.,  which  g 

for  the  sun's  temperature  -^-g-  =  5880"  absolute,  or  SeOT'C. 

^ce  the  longest  radiation  waves  that  affect  the  eye  give 

MOsatiOD  of  red,  the  above  \a^  ftVo^n  '^Vj  «i  V»ted  body  sIk 
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first  become  red  hot  and  as  the  temperature  rises  the  shorter 
waves  become  relatively  more  energetic  until  finally  it  appears 
white  hot. 

471a.  Quantain  Theoiy. — In  order  to  account  for  the  manner 
in  which  the  enei^  of  the  radiation  from  a  black  body  is  distrib- 
uted among  the  different  wave  lengths,  as  shown  by  such  curves 
as  those  in  figure  250,  Planck  has  found  it  necessary  to  assume 
that  there  is  something  in  the  process  of  radiation,  due  no  doubt 
to  the  structure  of  the  atom  itself,  which  causes  energy  to  be 
radiated  in  certain  small  units  called  qmitita,  and  that  the 
elementary  unit  or  quantum  for  any  given  wave  length  is  hV/\, 
where  V  is  the  velodty  of  light,  X  ia  the  wave  length  of  the 
radiation,  and  A  is  an  absolute  constEmt  known  as  Planck's 
mnstatd.  The  value  of  h  in  C.  G.  S.  units  is  found  to  be  6.55  X 
10"*^,  and  though  no  explanation  is  known  why  radiation 
should  be  given  out  in  such  units,  the  constant  h  is  found  to 
enter  into  so  many  different  phenomena  where  atomic  vibrations 
are  involved,  that  its  great  significance  can  scarcely  be  doubted. 

472.  Dew. — ^Leaves  and  grass  are  rather  good  radiators  and 
on  clear  nights  th^  radiate  strongly  toward  the  eky  and  receive 
very  little  radiation  in  return.  What  is  received  comes  for  the 
most  part  from  the  air,  which  like  all  gases  is  a  very  poor  radiator. 
Consequently  vegetation  is  cooled  and  if  there  is  much  moisture 
in  the  air  it  condenses  in  the  form  of  dew.  Cloudy  nights  are 
unfavorable  for  the  formation  of  dew  since  clouds  radiate  toward 
the  earth. 

When  the  temperature  of  the  air  is  near  the  freezing  point 
the  chilling  due  to  radiation  causes  ice  crystals  to  form  and 
frost  is  deposited  instead  of  dew. 

On  windy  nii^ts  there  is  usually  no  dew  or  frost  because 
the  rapid  movement  of  the  air  over  leaves  and  grass  acts  by 
conduction  to  keep  vegetation  at  the  same  temperature  as  the 
general  mass  of-  air,  thus  the  heat  lost  in  radiation  is  supplied 
by  convection  and  conduction;  but  on  still  nights  the  layer  of  air 
resting  next  to  a  cooled  leaf  soon  becomes  chilled  below  the 
average  air  temperature. 


MAGNETISM 

Properties  op  Magnets 

473.  Natural  Magnets. — It  was  known  to  the  ancients  that 
certain  iron  ores  had  the  power  of  attracting  iron  filings  and 
small  fragments  of  the  same  ore.  The  first  specimens  of  this 
ore  were  obtained  at  Magnesia  in  Asia  Minor  and  were  on  that 
account  known  as  magnets.  The  mineral  exhibiting  this  quality 
in  the  highest  degree  is  a  compound  oxide  of  iron  now  known  as 
magnetite.  If  such  a  natiu^l  magnet  or  lodestane  is  dipped  into 
a  mass  of  iron  filings  they  cling  to  it  in  tufts  especially  at  certain 
points  called  poles. 

474.  Mariner's  Compass. — If  a  lodestone  having  a  strong  pole 
at  each  end  is  balanced  on  a  point  or  suspended  by  a  cord  or 
placed  upon  a  float  in  water,  it  will  set  itself  with  one  pole 
toward  the  north  and  one  toward  the  south.  The  mariner's 
compass,  which  makes  use  of  this  property  of  the  lodestone, 
was  known  in  Europe  in  the  year  1200  and  probably  earlier 
among  the  Chinese. 

475.  Artificial  Magnets. — If  a  small  strip  of  hardened  steel 
is  brought  into  contact  with  a  lodestone  it  becomes  a  magnet, 
and  retains  the  property  even  when  taken  away.  Iron  filing 
will  cling  to  it  in  tufts  usually  at  its  ends.  If  it  is  balanced  on  a 
point,  one  end  will  turn  toward  the  north  just  as  in  case  of  the 
lodestone.  Such  a  piece  of  steel  is  said  to  be  magnetized  and  to 
exhibit  magnetism.  When  balanced  on  a  pcnnt  so  that  it  can 
freely  turn  it  is  called  a  magnetic  needle. 

Very  powerful  magnct43  are  made  by  causing  a  current  of  deetricity  to 
flow  around  a  core  of  soft  iron;  such  electromagneta,  as  th^  are  called, 
will  be  discussed  later  (§681). 

476.  Magnets  Have  Two  Kinds  of  Poles. — The  fact  that  a 

magnetic  needle  will  always  set  itself  with  the  same  pole  pdntini; 
to  the  north  indicates  that  the  two  poles  are  different  If  two 
magnetic  needles  are  brou^t  Tveai  eSititi  ottcvet  \\»  ^wMl  Vj^  Ic^und 
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that  the  two  north  seeking  poles  repel  each  other;  so  also  the 
two  poles  that  turn  toward  the  south  repel  each  other;  but  if 
the  north  pole  of  one  is  brought  near  the  south  pole  of  the  other 
decided  attraction  is  observed.  Thus  like  polas  repel  and  unlike 
attract  each  other. 

The  pole  turqing  toward  the  north  is  usually  called  the  north 
pole  in  English  books,  but  the  French  call  it  the  south  pole 
because  its  polarity  must  be  Uke  that  of  the  south  pole  of  the 
earth,  considering  the  earth  as  a  magnet. 

477.  Nnmber  of  Poles. — If  a  thin  strip  of  hardened  steel,  a 
piece  of  clock  spring  for  example,  be  magnetized  by  drawing 
a  pole  of  a  lodestone  or  other  magnet  over  it  from  one  end  to 
the  other  it  will  probably  be  found  to  have  two  well-marked 
poles,  one  at  each  end.  If  we  break  the  magnet  la  the  middle 
and  tiy  to  isolate  one  pole,  it  will  be  found  that  poles  have 
appeared  where  it  was  broken  and  that  each  fragment  has  two 
opposite  poles.  Howerer  small  the  magnet  may  be  broken  up, 
each  piece  shows  a  north  pole  and  a  sontb  pole.  No  one  bas  ever 
made  *  magnet  with  one  pole. 

It  is  possible,  however,  for  a  magnet  to  have  any  other  number 
of  poles  and  a  rjng  may  be  magnetized  and  have  no  poles  at  all. 
Long  thin  bars  of  steel  when  magnetized  often  show  more  than 
two  poles. 

478.  Belatire  Strength  of  tbe  Poles. — When  a  magnetic 
needle  is  floated  in  a  dish  of  water  it  at  once  sets  itself  in  a  north 
and  south  direction,  but  It  shows  no  tendency  to  be  drawn  to- 
ward the  north  or  toward  the  south.  The  north  pole  of  the 
magnet  is  urged  toward  the  north  with  a  force  equal  and  oppo- 
site to  that  acting  on  its  south  pole.  The  force  between  the 
earth  and  the  north  pole  of  the  magnet  is  equal  and  opposite 
to  that  between  tbe  earth  and  the  south  pole  of  the  magnet. 
It  is  concluded,  then,  that  the  two  poles  of  a  magnet  are  equally 
strong. 

If  the  floating  magnet  has  more  than  two  poles,  the  result 
is  the  same,  it  ie  not  drawn  either  toward  the  north  or  south. 
This  indicatea  that  tbe  combined  strength  of  tbe  north  poles  in 
a  magnet  is  equal  to  that  of  its  south  poles. 

479.  Nature  of  Magnetism. — The  fact  that  the  lia^^«Ti\&  ^%. 
magnet  always  have  two  polea  indicatea  that  ma%:&«^'a^n.  Sa  «- 
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condition  which  prevails  throughout  the  whole  mass  of  the 
magnet,  and  polarity  is  merely  an  external  manifestation  of  thtt 
condition.  A  piece  of  steel  or  iron  is  conceived  as  made  up  of 
particle  or  molecules  each  one  of  which  is  a  little  magnet. 
When  the  steel  is  not  magnetized  these  particles  are  thou^t 
of  as  turned  under  the  influence  of  their  mutual  attractions 
so  as  to  form  little  closed  groups  in  which  the  north  pole  of  one 
particle  is  drawn  toward  the  south  pole  of  a  neighboring  one. 
At  any  point  of  the  surface  north  poles  and  south  poles  thus 
neutralize  each  other  so  far  as  any  external  effect  is  concerned. 
Such  a  bar  shows  no  evidence  of  poles,  and  we  say  it  is  not 
magnetized. 

If,  howoArer,  the  bar  of  steel  is  placed  between  the  poles  of  a 
powerful  magnet,  or  if  the  opposite  poles  of  two  magnets  are 
placed  near  together  on  the  middle  of  the  bar  and  then  drawn 
apart  toward  its  two  ends,  the  particles  of  the  bar  are  rearrangedi 
being  drawn   apart  from   their  former  association    under  the 


Fig.  2r>l. — Non-magnctizod  steel  bar. 
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Fia.  252. — Magnetised  bar. 


influence  of  the  more  powerful  external  attraction.  The 
arrangement  is  now  that  shown  in  figure  252  where  the  particles 
are  arranged  in  continuous  chains  or  filaments,  running  from  one 
end  of  tluj  magnet  toward  the  other.  All  the  little  south  poles 
now  have  one  general  direction  and  all  the  ends  of  the  filaments 
terininate  on  the  end  and  sides  of  the  magnet  toward  the  right, 
whiUi  the  north  ends  (points  of  the  arrows)  all  terminate  toward 
the  left.  The  l^ar  now  exhibits  north  polarity  on  the  ir^'t  and 
soutli  polarity  on  the  right.  If  all  the  magnetic  filamc  wi«-  w.  re 
sirni(jht  parallel  chains  of  particles  extending  from  one  O"  i  to 
the  other  then  polarity  would  be  found  only  on  the  extrfmi-  *":■.  is, 
but  in  (consequence  of  the  mutual  repulsion  of  similar  pole.*  'he 
arrangement  becomes  as  above  shown,  and  the  poles  alA-.o-s 
extend  over  the  sides  of  the  magnet. 

480.  Magnetic  Induction.— When  the  pole  of  a  stronj^  p.-  •net 
18  placed  on  the  upper  end  ol  «t^oTV\i%x  QlC^XftfeV^biQli  i^  clfic  jed 
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in  a  vertical  position  (Fig.  253),  the  steel  becomes  magnetic 
and  will  support  a  considerable  mass  of  iron  filings  at  its  lower 
end.  If  the  magnet  is  now  separated  from  the  steel  bar  some  of 
the  fiUngs  will  drop  off  but  enough  will  remain  to  show  that  the  . 
steel  retains  considerable  of  the  magnetism  that  was  induced 
in  it  by  the  presence  of  the  magnet.  It  is  permanently  mag- 
netized. If  a  bar  of  soft  iron  of  the  same  size  is  now  substituted 
for  the  steel  and  the  experiment  repeated,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  iron  becomes  more  strongly  magnetic  w^''*'^ 
than  the  steel  when  under  the  influence  of  the  magnet, 
but  when  the  magnet  is  withdrawn  it  loses  its  magnet- 
ism almost  entirely.  It  does  not  become  permanently 
magnetized.  The  magnetic  particles  may  be  thought 
of  as  subject  to  a  kind  of  frictional  resistance  in  case 
of  steel  which  makes  their  arrangement  and  the  con- 
sequent magnetization  of  the  steel  more  difficult  than 
in  case  of  soft  iron,  but  also  prevents  the  arrangement 
from  being  so  easily  broken  up  by  the  forces  with  which  induction, 
the  molecular  magnets  act  on  each  other. 

481.  Magnetism  Acta  throngh  Different  Media. — Magnetism 
acts  through  most  substances  just  as  through  air  or  vacuum. 
Take  a  powerful  horseshoe  magnet  or,  better  still,  an  electro- 
magnet and  place  across  its  poles  a  thin  sheet  of  cardboani 
and  then  bring  up  a  mass  of  iron  filings  under  the  cardbonrd: 
they  will  cUng  in  a  great  mass  under  the  poles.  If  a  plate  of 
^ass  or  lead  or  wood  or  of  any  other  non- 
magnetic substance  be  substituted  they  will 
cling  in  the  same  way.  Let  the  plate  now 
be  fixed  in  position  a  short  distance  down 
I  from  the  poles  of  the  magnet,  as  in  figure 
254,  some  iron  filings  will  fall  off  as  it  i» 
lowered,  but  if  not  too  far  separated  a  con- 
tia.  ZM.  Biderable  mass  will  still  cling.     Now  slip  in 

a  plate  A  between  the  magnet  and  the  lower  plate  on  which  the 
filings  rest.  There  will  be  no  change  if  the  plate  A  is  of  wood, 
glass,  brass  or  any  other  non-magnetic  substance,  but  if  an  iron 
plate  is  introduced  at  A  immediately  some  or  all  of  the  filings  will 
fall,  showing  tliat  an  iron  plate  will  screen  the  re^on  be^<m^«x 
least  parti«Uy«  from  the  action  «f  the  magnet. 


Law  op  Force  and  Maonetic  Field 

482.  Law  at  Force  Between  Two  Poles — Coulomb's  Lftw<— 

The  law  of  force  between  two  magnets  was  first  carefully  studied 
by  Couiomb  (1736-1806)  by  means  of  the  tortion  baJance.  A 
magnet  was  Bunpended  by  a  fine  wire  in  a  horizontal  positioD 
inside  of  a  glass  vessel  by  which  it  was  screened  frona  air  cur- 
rents. The  upper  end  of  the  wire  was  attached  to  a  graduated 
head  by  which  it  could  be 
twisted  through  any  desired 
number  of  degrees.  A  second 
magnet  mA  was  then  fixed  in 
a  vertical  position  with  one  of 
its  poles  near  the  siinilar  pole 
of  the  fint  magnet.  The  force 
of  repulsion  was  measured  by 
the  torsion  of  the  wire.  By 
twisting  up  the  wire  l^  the 
head  e  the  poles  were  brou^t 
closer  together,  and  the  in- 
creased torsion  in  the  wire 
gave  the  increase  in  repulsive 
force.  The  method  is  com- 
plicated by  the  fact  that  the 
magnetic  attraction  of  the  earth  as  well  as  the  toredon  of  the 
wire  acts  on  the  suspended  magnet,  and  the  action  of  both  poles 
of  each  magnet  must  lie  taken  into  account.  By  this  investiga- 
tion ( 'oiilonib  was  led  to  enunciate  the  law  that  the  fore*  between 
two  magnet  poles  is  proportional  to  the  strength  of  the  poles  and 
inversely  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  distance  between  them. 
It  may  be  expressed  thus 

where  F  represents  the  force,  m  and  m'  the  strengths  of  the  two 
poles,  and  r  the  distance  between  them;  £  is  a  constant  ndiich 
depends  on  the  units  in  which  the  various  quantities  are  meas- 
ured, and,  as  is  now  known,  on  the  medium  surrounding  the 
magnets.  The  law  assumes  that  the  poles  m  and  m'  occupy  so 
little  space  that  they  may  be  resided  as  ^iivts  oompared  with 
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the  distance  r,  and  wbca  so  understood  the  most  refined  modern 
measurementB  only  oonfirm  its  truth. 

483.  Field  of  Forc6. — The  region  around  a  magnet  is  said 
to  be  a  field  of  force.  An  interesting  way  of  examining  the  field 
of  force  near  a  magnet  is  as  follows.  Lay  a  sheet  of  glass  on 
the  magnet  and  dust  over  it  fine  iron  filings.  On  gently  tapping 
the  plate  the  filings  will  gather  into  lines  or  filaments  as  shown 


Fio   2U  —Iron  BUogs 


in  the  figure.  These  lines  indicate  the  direction  of  the  magnetic 
force  in  the  field.  A  minute  compass  needle  placed  at  any 
point  takes  the  direction  of  the  line  at  that  point.  Lines  hav- 
ing at  every  point  the  direction  in  which  a  compaaa  needle  would 
stand  if  placed  there,  are  called  lines  of  force.  Of  course  an  in- 
finite number  may  be  imagined  drawn  from  one  pole  to  the  other. 


Jta.  3S7. 


In  figures  267  and  258  are  shown  the  lines  of  force  in  case  of 
two  magnets  placed  near  each  other.  In  figure  258  the  cor- 
responding poles  are  near  each  other  and  the  magnets  repel. 
It  will  be  seen  that  no  lines  of  force  pass  from  one  to  the  other, 
and  two  neutral  points  are  shown  at  p  and  p'.  In  figure  257 
the  magnets  are  shown  with  the  north  pole  of  one  opposite  ths. 
south  pole  of  the  other.    The  two  attracti  ^sa^l  oX^^t  m  *0c^ 
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case  and  lines  of  force  pass  directly  across  from  one  to  the  other, 
leaving  a  single  neutral  point  at  p. 

484.  Faraday\s  Theory  of  the  Magnetic  Field. — Faraday  be- 
lieved that  the  medium  around  a  magnet,  wherever  there  is  & 
magnetic  field,  is'in  a  peculiar  physical  condition,  which  we  may 
oidl  magnetized;  and  that  in  consequence  of  this  conditionTlt^&aS' 
at  every  ])oint  a  tendency  to  contract  or  shorten  in  the  directioi 
of  the  lines  of  force,  and  to  expand  or  spread  out  at  right  angles 
to  the  lines  of  force,  or  that  there  is  a  taniion  in  the  direction 
of  the  linos  of  focre  and  a  pressure  at  right  angles  to  that  direc- 
tion. Ho  saw  in  these  tensions  and  pressures  the  explanation 
of  all  the  forces  between  magnets.  For  example,  from  figure 
258  it  will  4Hit clear  ^'^^^^  ^^  ^'^^'  medium  were  to  expand  at  right 
iwi^lej^i  to  the  linos  of  force  the  two  magnets  would  be  pushed 
aj)art  or  ropollod.  While  the  shortening*  of  the  medium  in  the 
direction  (jf  lines  of  force  would,  in  the  case  shown  in  figure  257, 
draw  the  iHftagnots  together.  JaTues  Clerk  Maxwell,  a  Scotch 
physicist  of  groat  genius,  showed  '"trhat  Faraday's  theorj'  was 
conipot.(*nt  to  explain  the  action  of  one  magnet  upon  another, 
and  that  the  tension  along  the  lines  of  force  at  any  point  in  the 
modiuni  is  (»qual  to  the  pressure  at  right  angles  to  them. 

48o.  Unit  Pole. — For  the  exact  study  of  magnetism  it  ia 
nocossary  tliat  certain  units  should  be  adopted  as  a  basis  for 
nioasuroni(»nt.s. 

A  unit  pole,  or  a  jiole  having  unit  strength,  is  one  which  if 
placed  one  centimeter  from  an  equal  pole  in  yacmun^  will  repel 
it  with  a  force  of  one  dyne. 

It  will  bo  obs(?ivod  that  this  unit  is  based  directly  on  the 
C.  G.  iS.  units  of  length  and  force.  If  these  units  are  employed 
the  expression  for  the  force  in  dynes  between  two  magnetic  poles 
of  strengths  m  and  m\  and  r  centimeters  apart  in  vacuo,  is 

/r  =  _--. 

For  all  practical  purposes  this  expression  also  gives  the  force 
in  air  and  in  all  other  media  that  are  not  distinctly  magnetic 

480.  Strength  of  Field. — When  a  magnet  is  placed  in  a  mag- 
netic field,  due  either  to  the  earth  or  to  some  other  magnet, 
each  pole  is  acted  on  by  a  force  which  depends  both  on  the 
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strength. of  the  pole  and  on  the  strength  of  the  field  in  which 
t  is  placed. 

The  strength  or  intensity  of  a  magnetic  field  at  tiny  point  is 
;be  force  in  dynes  on  a  unit  magnet  pole  placed  at  that  point. 

Thus  the  earth  field  has  a  strength  0.5  at  a  point  where  a 
HAgnetic  pole  of  unit  strength  is  acted  on  with  a  force  of  0.5 
lynea. 

When  a  pole  of  strength  m  is  at  a  point  where  the  strength  of 
ield  is  H,  it  is  acted  on  by  a  force  of  Hm  dynes. 

In  any  field  of  force  the  two  poles  of  a  mjignetic  needle  are 
irgcd  in  opposite  directions.  The  direction  in  which  the  north 
lole  tends  to  more  is  known  as  the  posidve  direction  of  the  line 
•f  force  at  that  point. 

487.  Magnetic  Moment. — Suppose  that  in 
I,  magnetic  field  of  strength  H,  a  magnetic 
lecdlc  is  placed  in  such  a  position  that  the 
ine  joining  its  poles  makes  an  angle  a  with 
:he  lines  of  force  of  the  field.  Let  m  repre- 
%nt  the  strength,  or  number  of  units  in  its 
north  pole,  and  —  m  the  strength  of  its  south 
pole.  Then  the  north  pole  is  urged  with  a 
force  Hm  in  the  positive  direction  of  the  lines 
of  force  of  the  field  and  the  south  pole  cxperi-  ^^  259. 

ences  an  equal  foroe  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. These  equal  and  parallel  forces  constitute  a  couple  whose 
moment  is  Hml  n'n  a,  where  I  is  the  distance  in  centimeters 
between  the  two  poles  of  the  magnet.  The  quantities  m  and  I 
belong  to  the  magnet  and  their  product  nU  is  known  as  the  mag- 
netic moment  of  the  magnet,  and  is  represented  by  M. 

Thus  the  magnetic  moment  of  a  magnet  may  be  defined  as    ' 
the  product  of  the  strength  of  one  of  its  poles  by  the  distance 
between  them. 

The  couple  which  acts  on  the  magnet  may  then  be  expressed 
by  the  formula, 

BM  sin  a. 

488.  Period  o<  OMilIation  of  a  M^met  In  a  Magnetic  Field. — 

If  a  magnetio  needle  in  a  field  of  force  is  disturbed  from  Ita 
position  of  rest,  it  will  vibrate  to  and  fro  ius^  e>a  a.  v^nd^^fsm. 
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oscillates  in  the  field  of  the  earth's  attraction.     The  period  of 
one  complete  oscillation  of  a  pendulum  has  been  shown  to  be 


\rngl 


where  K  is  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  pendulum  and  mgh  is  a 
quantity  which  when  multiplied  by  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  in- 
clination of  the  pendulum  gives  the  moment  of  force  which  at 
that  instant  urges  it  toward  its  equilibrium  position. 

In  case  of  the  oscillating  needle  the  mechanical  condition 
involved  are  the  same,  except  that  the  couple  causing  the  motion 
is  clue  to  magnetism  instead  of  to  gravitation.  The  factor  tiil 
is  the  quantity  which  when  multiplied  by  sin  a  gives  the  couple 
acting  to  turn  the  magnet;  it.  therefore,  pla3rs  the  same  part  m 
this  case  as  the  factor  mgh  in  case  of  the  pendulum. 

Hence  the  period  of  oscillation  of  a  magnet  in  a  field  where 
the  strength  is  //  units,  is 


-^4m 


HM 

where  A'  is  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  magnet  and  M  is  it? 
magnetic  inoniont.  It  should  be  observed  tiiat  in  this  case  as  \t 
tluit  of  the  pendulum  the  formula  gives  the  period  when  the  an' 
is  exceedingly  small.  With  large  arcs  of  vibration  the  period  t 
lc)n^;er. 

l>c)ni  the  above  formula  it  is  clear  that  the  stronger  the  field 
of  forc^e  at  a  point  where  a  magnetic  needle  is  placed  the  more 
rapidly  it  will  oscillate  when  set  in  vibration.  This  is  the  ex- 
planation of  the  rapid  quivering  of  a  compass  needle  when  brought 
near  the  pole  of  a  magnet. 

Problems 

1.  A  short  compass  nco<llo  is  placed  near  the  side  of  a  straight  bar  mtgntt 
and  equidistant  from  its  poles.  In  what  direction  does  it  point?  la 
what  direction  will  it  move  if  floating,  and  why? 

2.  Two  bar  magnets,  exactly  alike,  are  placed  in  line  with  each  otheTi  thei: 
north  poles  toward  each  other  and  south  poles  directed  away.  Whst 
is  the  strength  of  field  at  a  point  midway  between  the  two  and  the  directioo 
of  the  lines  of  force  near  that  point? 

3.  What  is  the  magnetic  moment  of  a  bar  magnet  having  poles  of  itmft^ 
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200,  and  20  cm.  apart,  and  what  would  be  the  moment  of  the  couple 
required  to  hold  it  at  right  angles  to  the  linefl  of  force  in  a  field  of  strength 
5  in  C.  G:  S.  units. 

I.  What  couple  would  be  required  to  hold  a  magnet  with  pole  strength  150, 
and  with  16  cms.  between  polos,  at  an  angle  of  30°  with  the  lines  of  force  in 
a  field  of  strength  2. 

i.  Find  the  ratio  of  the  atrengtbo  of  field  at  two  places  when  a  certain  mag- 
netic needle  oscillates  n  times  per  see.  at  one  place  and  n'  times  per 
sec.  at  the  other. 

489.  Strenjcth  of  Field  at  a  Point  Near  a  Magnet. — The  direc- 
an  and  intensity  of  the  force  near  a  magnet  may  be  calculated 
I  follows.  Let  m  and  —m  be  the  etrengths  of  the  two  poles 
'  the  magnet,  and  let  r  be  the  distance  from  the  point  P  to  the 
>rth  pole  of  the  magnet  and  let  r'  be  its  distance  from  the 
luth  pole.     Then  if  a  unit  pole  were  at  F  it  would  be  subject 

>  a  force  —  in  the  direction  o,  and  to  a  force  -rrri  in  the  direction 

Laying  off  distances  a  and  b  proportional  to  the  amounts 


Pio.  2(10. 


'.  these  two  foroM,  the  rraultant  force  will  be  represented  on 
le  same  scale  by  the  diagonal  of  the  parallelogram  on  a  and  b. 
he  resultant  is,  of  course,  tangent  to  the  line  of  force  at  P. 

It  is  sometimes  desirable  to  calculate  the  force  due  to  a  magnet 
>  a  point  P  in  line  with  the  axis  of  the  magnet  as  shown  in  figure 
il.  Let  m  be  the  strength  of  each  of  the  poles,  r  the  distance 
'  P  from  the  center  of  the  magnet,  and  I  the  distance  of  either 
3le  from  the  cento-  of  the  magnet.  Then  by  Ck)ulomb's  law 
le  force  on  a  unit  north  pole  placed  at  P  due  to  the  north  pole 

■,— ^-jrj  and  is  directed  toward  the  right.    That  due  to  the 

,her  pole  is  .  .  .r;  and  is  toward  the  left.  The  resultant  force 
P  is  then  toward  the  right  and  may  be  written 
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m  m 


F  = 


or 

Mm 


F  = 


r*  -  2rH^  +  I* 


If  I  is  small  compared  with  r  the  terms  involving  Z*  and  I*  ia 
the  denominator  may  be  neglected,  as  they  are  insignificant  coat 
pared  with  r*,  so  approximately 


where  M  =  2nd,  the  magnetic  moment  of  the  magnet. 

Problems 

1.  What  is  the  amount  and  direction  of  the  magnetic  force  on  a  unit  pole 
placed  at  a  point  in  line  with  a  bar  magnet  and  20  cm.  away  from  it*  A 
polo,  if  the  strength  of  the  magnet's  poles  is  lOO,  and  its  length  between 
poles  is  20  cm.? 

2.  The  poles  of  a  bar  magnet  have  a  strength  of  200  units  each  and  are  '^ 
cm.  apart.  Find  the  direction  and  amount  of  the  force  due  to  the  S  po;f 
at  a  point  30  cm.  from  each  pole.  Find  also  the  force  due  to  the  S  pule 
at  the  same  point.  Find  the  resultant  strength  of  field  at  the  point  by 
the  vector  diagram. 

3.  Find  tlie  amount  and  direction  of  the  magnetic  field  strength  at  a  point 
30  cm.  distant  from  each  of  the  poles  of  a  bar  magnet,  in  which  the  poi» 
have  strengths  +300  and  —300  and  are  30  cm.  apart. 

4.  Find  the  amount  and  direction  of  the  force  on  a  unit  north  pole  placed  in 
line  with  the  magnet  described  in  problem  3  and  30  cm.  distant  from  it.« 
north  pole. 

5.  Find  the  strength  of  the  magnetic  field  at  a  point  5  cm.  distant  from  the 
center  of  the  magnet  of  problem  3  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  its 
axis. 

6.  Calculate  by  tlie  method  used  in  §489  the  strength  of  field  at  a  point  on  > 
line  drawn  through  the  center  of  the  magnet  at  right  angles  to  its  axiSb 
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490.  Declination   of   the    Magnetic   Needle. — ^The    compa^ 

needle,  mounted  so  as  to  rotate  in  a  horizontal  plane,  does  not 
in  general  point  directly  north,  but  a  few  degrees  east  or  west  of 
north,  and  this  deviation  is  called  itar  decUnatioiu    In  obeerving 
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tbe  declination  it  will  not  do  to  assume  that  the  magnetic  axis 
of  the  needle  is  in  the  same  direction  as  its  axis  of  figure.  If  the 
magnetic  axis  is  as  represented  by  the  dotted  line  in  figure  262 
then  the  apparent  declination  is  in  the  first  case  too  sipall.  If 
the  needle  is  now  turned  over  and  suspended  with  the  opposite 
side  upward,  it  will  give  too  great  an  apparent  declination.  The 
mean  of  the  two  will  be  the  true  declination.  This  direction  is 
called  the  magnetic  meridian. 

491.  Dip  or  Inclination. — It  was  observed  by  Hartmann 
(1489-1564)  that  if  a  needle  was  baldbced  before  being  magnet- 
ised the  north  end  would  dip  downward  after  magnetization. 
The  so-called  dipping  needle  was  first  made  by  Norman,  a  London 
instrument  maker,  who  mounted  a 
needle  on  a  horizontal  axis  so  that  it 
could  swing  freely  in  a  vertical  circle. 
The  needle  was  then  carefully  balanced 
BO  that  it  would  stand  in  any  position 
before  magnetization.    But  after  it 


Fio.  263. — Dippbg  needle. 


was  magnetized  it  was  observed  that  the  north  pole  pointed  down- 
ward some  70°  below  the  horizontal  if  the  plane  in  which  it  turned 
was  north  anci  south  by  the  compass. 

To  diminish  friction  the  cylindrical  pinions  on  the  ends  of  the 
axis  of  the  dipping  needle  usually  rest  on  horizontal  plates  of 
polished  agate,  on  which  they  roll  as  the  needle  turns. 

In  this  case  also  the  needle  must  be  reversed,  the  side  toward 
the  east  being  turned  toward  the  west,  to  guard  against  error 
due  to  tbe  axis  of  the  needle  not  being  in  line  with  the  direction 
of  its  magnetization.  To  guard  against  any  want  of  balance  in 
the  needle,  it  should  be  mi^netized  over  again  mtk  v\&  -^ti^iA 
reversed,  and  tbe  dip  again^observed.    If  tlie  needVe  \a  vf^  c«&.- 
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structed,  the  mean  of  these  four  observations  will  be  the  required 
dip  or  inclination. 

402.  Resultant  Direction  of  Magnetic  Force. — The  dippins 
needle  gives  the  direction  of  the  resultant  magnetic  force  at  any 
point.  It  is  found  that  near  the  equator  the  needle  is  horisontil, 
as  it  is  taken  north  its  north  pole  points  downward  by  an  amouBt 
which  increases  steadily  till  at  some  point  northwest  of  Hudso 
Bay  it  points  vertically  downward.  That  point  is  called  th 
north  magnetic  pole,  and  near  there  a  horizontal  compass  needk 
would  have  no  directive  tendency  and  would  be  useless.  Nordi 
of  that  point  the  north  pole  of  the  compass  needle  would  pdnt 

,  south. 

In  vessels  that  change  their 
latitude  greatly  the  compaas 
needle  must  be  provided  with  i 
little  sliding  weight  or  counte^ 
poise  to  correct  its  dipping  teo- 
den  cy .  South  of  the  equator  the 
south  pole  of  the  needle  dips 
downward. 

Figure  264  shows  the  probable 
form  of  the  lines  of  magnetic  force 
around  the  earth;  of  course,  the 
direction  of  these  lines  of  force 
is  known  only  at  the  earth's  sur- 
face. The  magnetic  condition  of  the  interior  of  the  earth  L« 
entirely  unknown. 

The  declination  or  deviation  of  the  resultant  force  from  the 
geographic  north  direction  also  varies  from  point  to  point  on 
the  earth,  at  some  pomts  being  east  of  north  and  at  others  west 
of  north.  This  fact  was  first  observed  by  Coliunbus  who,  as  he 
advanced  in  his  voyage,  was  alarmed  to  see  that  the  compass  no 
longer  pointed  as  it  had  done  when  he  started. 

The  chart  on  the  following  page  shows  the  declination  of  the 
magnetic  needle  throughout  the  United  States  in  1900.  Isogonal 
lines  connect  places  where  the  declination  is  the  same. 

403.  Intensity  of  the  Earth's  Magnetism. — The.  magnetic 
force  of  the  earth  at  any  point  may  be  considered  as  the  re- 
sultant of  two  component  fotQe^,  W\^  VvotvLOiVi^Al  component  H 


Fio    264. — Lines  of  force  of  the  earth. 
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(Fig.  266),  and  the  vertical  component  V.  The  horizontal  ooin- 
ponent  H  is  the  force  which  is  effective  in  directing  the  oompas 
needle.  The  smaller  this  component  the  more  feebly  will  the 
needle  be  affected.  When  a  needle  is  balanced  or  suspended  k 
the  usual  way  so  as  to  vibrate  in  a  horizontal  plane,  its  period 
of  oscillation  depends  on  this  component  only. 
As  shown  in  paragraph  488,  the  intensities  at  different  placei 
may  be  compared  by  causing  the  same  magnet  to 
vibrate  first  at  one  place  and  then  at  the  other.  The 
intensities  are  proportional  to  the  squares  of  the 
number  of  vibrations  per  second.  By  this  means  the 
horizontal  component  of  the  intensity  may  be  dete^ 
mined  at  any  point  as  compared  with  that  at  some 
standard  place. 
When  the  horizontal  intensity  and  the  dip  are  both 
known,  the  resultant  intensity  may  be  found  by  the  relation 

H 
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B  = 


cos  a 


when  a  is  the  angle  of  dip. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  horizontal  oompo* 
nent  and  total  force  at  certain  places.  Notice  how  the  hori- 
zontal force  becomes  less  in  higher  latitudes.  The  intensity  is 
given  in  C.  G.  S.  units,  or  the  force  in  dynes  upon  a  unit  pole. 

Strength  of  the  Earth's  Magnetic  Field  (Dynes  per  UnU  Pole) 


Places 


Dip 


HoruKMital 
intensity 


ResultaBt 
intdoitr 


Central  South  America 

North  coast  of  South  America 

Cuba 

Georgia 

New  York 


0* 

60* 
70* 


0.30 
0.32 
0.32 
0.26 
0.18 


0.30 
0.42 
0.50 
0.52 
0.53 


494.  Secular  Change  in  the  Magnetic  Field. — One  of  the  mo6t 
remarkable  features  of  the  earth's  magnetism  is  that  it  is  con- 
tinually changing.  The  declination  of  the  needle  is  slowly 
changing  everywhere;  that  is,  the  magnetic  poles  are  slowly 
shifting  their  positions.     At  the  same  time  the  dip  is  fth^^figing. 
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The  changes  in  decimation  and  dip  at  London  are  shown  by  the* 
curve  in  figure  267.  The  pole  of  a  freely  suspended  needle* 
would  at  that  place  apparently  move  through  a  complete  cycle  of 
change  in  about  470  years.  This  slow  change  is  called  tb6 
secular  change. 


Fia,  267. 


t  ohaDES  m  dip  and  declination  at  Loadoa. 
(After  L.  A.  Bauer.) 


495.  Dinmal  Variattons. — The  careful  study  of  the  magnetic 
conditions  at  any  place  by  self-recording  instruments  shows  that 
there  is  a  periodic  change  in  the  magnetic  elements  dependiag 
on  the  time  of  day. 
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FiQ.  26S. — Diurnal  ehangea  ii 


),  declination  and  intensity  at  Eew. 


The  curves  of  figure  268  show  the  average  variations  at 
Kew,  near  London.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  maximum 
changes  take  place  in  the  daytime  and  may  be  due  to  variations 
in  temperature  of  the  earth's  surface. 

496.  Irregotar  Dlstarbances. — The  magnetic  needle  is  also 
often  disturbed  by  what  are  called  magnetic  storms',  t.b.«a&  ^a- 
turbanoes  nnutl^  wicompaiiy  aoy  marked  ^plu^f  ol  V)[i<&  a-uffwo. 
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borecUiSf  and  they  also  seem  to  be  more  prevalent  at  times  d 
'  Bunspot  maxima. 

497.  The  Earth  a  Magnet. — It  was  suggested  by  Dr.  William 
Gilbert  (1600),  physician  in  the  court  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and 
the  first  to  take  up  the  scientific  study  of  magnetisniy  that  the 
earth  itself  was  probably  a  great  magnet,  and  later  observations 
have  borne  out  this  idea.  Two  well-marked  magnetic  poles 
being  found,  one  northwest  of  Hudson  Bay  in  North  America 
and  the  other  south  of  Australia. 

But  while  there  is  this  general  resemblance  to  a  simple  magnet, 
the  direction  of  the  magnetic  force  varies  from  place  to  place  in 
a  way  that  cannot  be  wholly  accounted  for  by  the  supposition 
of  simply  two  poles. 

The  magnetism  of  the  earth  seems  to  be  due  to  a  variety  of 
causes,  the  presence  in  the  earth  of  magnetic  masses  is  a  cause 
of  local  variations  and  may  have  great  influence  in  the  surface 
layer  of  the  earth,  but  it  seems  probable  that  the  temperature 
in  the  interior  of  the  earth  is  too  high  for  it  to  possess  any  very 
strong  magnetism.  Electric  currents  flowing  in  the  surface  of 
the  earth  and  due  to  its  varying  temperature  as  first  one  side  and 
then  another  is  exposed  to  the  sun,  as  well  as  currents  of  elec- 
*  tricity  in  the  upper  air,  probably  play  an  important  part  in 
determining  its  magnetic  state.  But  the  complete  explanation 
has  not  yet  been  given,  and  any  theory  to  be  satisfactory  must 
account  for  the  remarkable  secular  changes  in  its  magnetism 
which  go  on  slowly  and  progressively  year  after  year. 

498.  Gauss'  Method  of  Measuring  the  Horizontal  Intensity.— 

The  horizontal  component  of  the  earth's  magnetic  force  may  be  measured 
by  the  following  method  due  to  Gauss.  A  small  steel  bar  magnet  is  sus- 
pended horizontally  by  a  fine  fiber  in  a  closed  box  by  which  it  is  protected 
from  air  currents.  It  is  then  set  oscillating  through  a  small  arc  and  the  period 
of  oscillation  carefully  determined.  This  period  depends  on  M  the  magnetie 
moment  of  the  magnet  and  on  //  the  horizontal  component  of  the  earth's 
magnetic  force.     By  §488 

UM  =  — yT^- 

where  K  is  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  magnet,  a  quantity  that  is  deter- 
mined by  its  mass,  size,  and  shape,  and  T  is  the  period  of  a  complete  oadUa- 
tion.     The  product  HM  is  thus  found. 

To  determine  the  relation  of  H  to  M  a,  second  experiment  is  neoeasary. 

Suppose  P  is  the  point  where  the  m&^u^Uc  iot<^Q  U  \&  ta  be  determined  and 
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where  the  period  of  oscillation  of  the  magnet  NS  was  observed  in  the  first 
experiment.  Place  at  P  a  very  short  magnetic  needle,  while  the  magnet  NS 
is  placed  exactly  east  or  west  of  P  and  with  its  axis  on  the  east  and  west  line, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  269.  If  r  is  the  distance  from  the  center  of  NS  to  P,  then 
the  force  at  P  due  to  the  magnet  is,  as  shown  in  J489. 


F  - 


%M 


Then  at  P  the  force  H  due  to  the  earth  and  the  force  F  due  to  the  magnet  are 
at  right  angles  to  each  other,  as  shown  by  the  arrows  in  the  figure.  The 
needle  at  P  will  take  the  direction  of  the  resultant  force  K  and  will  therefore 
be  deflected  throu^  the  angel  a,  but 
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^ 


Fia.  260. 


This  expreenon  ehowa  that  to  determine  the  ratio-  of  ^  to  M  it  is  only 
necessary  to  measure  the  distance  r  and  the  angle  of  deflection  a. 

Having  bjr  tlie  fint  experiment  detennined  the  product  HM  and  by  the 
second  the  ratio  -ff  it  only  remains  to  multiply  the  two  together  tofind 
//*  and  so  determine  U. 

Unit  Tubes  of  Fobce 

499.  Number  ot  Lines  of  Force. — Up  to  this  point  lines  of 
force  have  been  regarded  as  simply  expressing  the  direction  of 
the  force  in  the  magnetic  6eld.  We  must  now  follow  Faraday 
in  a  very  remarkable  development  of  the  idea. 

In  a  stream  of  water  flowing  steadily  lines  may  be  imagined 
drawn  which  at  every  point  are  in  the  direction  of  flow,  and 
which  may  be  called  stream  lines.  An  infinite  number  of  such 
lines  may  be  drawn.  The  whole  stream  may  then  be  conceived 
to  be  divided  up  into  ivb>s«  of  flow  by  means  of  surfaces  which 
everjrwhere  ooincide  with  stream  lines.  These  tubes  o(  %<^'« 
may  be  taken  of  mich  a  size  that  each  ?nl\  ^ia>usa<a\.  ^^^<&  «».'m-« 
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quantity  of  water  per  second,  say  one  cubic  foot.  Then,  whoe 
the  stream  is  most  rapid,  the  cross  sections  of  the  tubes  of  flow 
will  be  smallest  and  they  will  widen  out  as  the  velocity  dimiit 
ishes.  The  whole  number  of  such  tubes  in  the  stream  will  bt 
equal  to  the  numl>er  of  cubic  feet  of  water  transmitted  per  sec- 
ond. These  tulies  of  flow  may  be  called  unit  tvbea,  and  the  num- 
ber of  them  crossing  perpendicularly  a  surface  1  sq.  ft.  in  aret 
is  equal  to  the  number  of  cubic  feet  of  water  crossing  that  ares 
per  second.  Thus  the  number  of  unit  tabes  paBsing  pefpen- 
dicularty  through  a  unit  surface  at  any  point  In  the  stream  it 
equal  to  the  v«tocity  at  that  point. 

Now  in  the  same  way  the  magnetic  field  may  be  oonceived 

OS  di%-idcd  up  into  unit  tubes  by  means  of  surfaces  parallel  to 

the  lines  of  force.     And  it  may  be  proved  that  where  such  i 

unit  tube  is  smaller  the  fidd  is  mwe 

intense,  and  where  it  widens  out  the 

strength  of  field  is  less,  just  as  the 

velocity  varies  in  case  of  the  stream 

of  water.     So  that  it  is  possible  to 

.  take  these  tubes  of  such  a  sise  that 

the  number  passing  perpendicularij 

through  a  square  centimeter  of  sui- 

fftce  at  any  point  may  be  equal  to 

the  Btrengtb  of  the  magnetic  field 

at  that  point. 

We  may  imagine  that  each  unit  tube  is  represented  by  a  line 

of  force  drawn  through  its  center  or  axis,  and  when  the  phrase 

number  of  lines  of  force  is  used  it  refers  to  such  lines. 

Using  the  term  in  this  way,  it  ia  clear  that  in  the  case  shown  in 
figure  270  more  lines  of  force  pass  through  a  card  in  position  C 
than  in  position  .1 ,  as  the  force  is  greater  at  C  than  at  A,  and  con- 
fiwiucntly  there  are  more  lines  of  force  to  the  square  centimeter. 
Clearly,  also,  fewer  lines  of  force  pass  through  the  card  in  position 
B  than  in  A  and  most  of  all  in  position  D.  If  the  card  were  placed 
parallel  to  the  lines  of  force  none  at  all  would  pass  throu^  it. 

The  number  of  lines  of  force  through  A  is  found  by  taking  tbe 
average  strength  of  the  field  at  the  surface  A  and  multiplying  thil 
by  the  area  of  A  in  square  centimeters,  since  the  ntimber  of  lines 
per  square  centimeter  is  equal  to  the  at,T«a^h.  of  the  field  at  that 
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point.  If  the  surface  is  oblique  to  the  lines  of  force- as  at  B,  the 
number  of  lines  of  force  passing  through  it  will  be  found  by  mul- 
tiplying the  number  in  the  perpendicular  position  A  by  the  cosine 
of  the  angle  a,  or,  what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  multiply  the 
average  strength  of  the  field  at  the  surface  B  by  the  projection  of 
that  surface  on  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  the  lines  of  force. 

Problems 

1.  How  many  lines  of  force  paaa  through  a  square  meter  of  floor  area  where 

the  total  strength  of  the  earth's  magnetic  ficldisO.Gand  the  lines  of  force 

are  inclined  60°  from  the  horizontal? 
3.  Mow  many  lines  of  force  in  this  case  would  pnas  through  an  area  of  1 

square  meter  on  an  east  and  west  wall,  and  how  many  in  case  the  wall 

ran  north  and  south? 

3.  How  many  lines  of  force  pass  through  an  area  of  4Bq.  cm.  placed  as  at  ^ 
in  figure  270,  with  its  center  12  cm.  from  each  pole  of  a  magnet  20  cm. 
long  between  poles,  strength  of  poles  being  2S8T 

4.  How  many  lines  of  force  pass  through  a  circle  1  cm.  in  diameter  placed  8 
cm.  from  the  north  pole  of  a  bar  magnet  16  cm.  lung,  which  points 
directly  at  it  and  has  poles  of  strength  200?  The  plane  of  the  circle  is 
perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  magnet. 

500.  Lines  of  Force  Inside  a  Magnet. — The  lines  of  force  of 
a  magnet  are  not  to  be  supposed  as  only  outside  of  it.     If  we 


ima^ne  a  minute  magnetic  needle  placed  in  a  crack  extending 
across  the  magnet  it  will  be  acted  on  most  powerfully  by  the  poles 
N'S'  on  each  side  of  the  crack,  but  it  will  also  Ix-  affected  by  the 
attraction  of  the  end  poles  A*  and  S  of  the  magnet.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  superior  influence  of  the  poles  N'S',  it  ■wiVV  aaX.  ^ 
north  pole  tomnJ  the  left  or  S'.    If  we  no^  uoa^ne  \i!Dfe<^&S.X. 
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shifted  along  toward  the  north  end  of  the  magnet,  the  force  inside 
the  cleft  will  become  less  because  it  will  be  nearer  to  N,  which 
pole  tends  to  make  the  needle  point  in  the  opposite  directioD. 
But  still  the  needle  will  point  from  right  to  left.  When  the  cleft 
comes  infinitely  near  to  the  end  N^  the  magnetism  of  N  and  of  <?, 
which  form  two  opposite  and  equally  magnetized  layers,  will 
neutralize  each  other  so  that  the  effect  is  the  same  as  though  Uk 
needle  were  just  outside  the  magnet  at  N.  We  see  in  this  way 
that  the  force  in  the  cleft  is  absolutely  conttnuoos  with  that  out- 
side of  the  magnet :  there  is  no  abrupt  change  in  passing  through 
the  surface.  The  force  in  such  a  cleft  is  caVed  the  magnetic 
induction  and  the  lines  of  force  outside  of  a  magnet  form  con- 
tinuous closed  curves  with  the  lines  of  induction  inside  of  tht 
magnet.  The  lines  of  force  outside  are  also  called  lines  of  indu^ 
tion,  as  there  is  no  distinction  between  the  two  except  inside  of  s 
magnetic  medium.  What  is  called  the  positive  direction  of  the* 
lines  is  from  the  north  to  the  south  pole  outside  of  the  magnet. 
Of  course  us  many  lines  of  force  as  emerge  from  the  north  pole 
enter  at  the  south  pole,  and  all  the  lines  of  force  or  induction  in 
the  magnet  pass  through  its  middle  section.  Looked  at  in  this 
way,  the  poles  are  seen  to  be  simply  those  regions  where  the 
lines  leave  or  enter  the  magnet,  and  the  most  intensely  mat" 
netized  portion  of  the  magnet  is  the  center  where  the  lines  of  in- 
duction are  closest  together.  If  a  little  block  could  be  cut  from 
the  ('eut(T  of  the  magnet  without  disturbing  its  magpetism,  it 
would  I)(^  found  a  more  powerful  magnet  than  a  similar  block  cut 
from  any  other  part  where  the  lines  of  induction  are  not  so 
dose. 

Wnniing. — In  iisinp  tho  words  entering  and  emerging  with  reference  to 
lines  uf  forro  notliin^  like  flow  or  motion  must  be  supposed;  when  what  w 
ftrbitrnrily  call  tlic  po.-iHirc  diuvtion  of  tho  line  of  force  is  toward  a  auiface, it 
is  spoken  of  iis  ontcrinK  it ;  and  when  that  direction  is  away  from  a  suxface 
tho  line  of  forec  may  bo  said  to  leave  the  surface  or  emerge  frd|n  it. 

501.  Influence  of  the  Shape  of  a  Magnet  on  Its  Power  and 
Rctentivenesfl. — A   short   thick   bar  of  steel  is  more  difficult 

to  magnetize  strongly  than  a  long  thin  one  and  loses  its  magnet- 
ism more  easily.  A  thick  magnet  may  be  thought  of  as  made  up 
of  a  bundle  of  thin  ones  of  the  same  length.  But  it  is  clear  that 
in  such  a  bundle  each  little  ma^uv^l  Nvould  tend  to  set  up  lines  of 
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force  dowD  through  its  neighbor  in  such  direction  ae  to  oppose  or 
weaken  the  other's  magnetism. 

Thus  there  is  a  demagnetizing  tendency  which  is  greatest  in  a 
short  thick  magnet.  Horseahoe  magnets  are  long  and  have  their 
poles  close  together  and  consequently  there  is  very  little  demag- 
netizing tendency.  There  is,  however,  a  tendency  for  the  lines 
of  force  in  this  case  to  pass  across  on  the  inside  of  the  poles  instead 
of  out  at  the  ends.  A  soft-iron  block  placed  across  the  poles,  and 
called  an  armature  or  keeper,  provides  an  easy  path  for  the  lines  of 
force  from  one  end  around  to  the  other  and  thus 
tends  to  keep  the  poles  near  the  ends. 

sots.  Ring  Magnet. — A  uniform  ring  of  ii 
steel  may  be  magnetized  by  means  of  an  electric  llm 
current  so  that  the  lines  of  force  are  circles  entirely  \i\^> 
within  the  substanoe  of  the  ring.  In  such  a  cose 
the  magnet  has  no  poles  as  there  are  no  places 
where  the  lines  of  force  enter  or  leave  the  ring. 
Such  a  magnet  has  no  external  Eeld  of  force  and  would  not  act 
on  a  magnetic  needle  placed  near  it,  and  yet  it  is  magnetized,  as 
will  be  evident  if  it  is  broken,  for  in  that  case  each  half  will  show 
two  poles. 

Maqnetic  Induction 

503.  Indactlon  Studied  by  Iron  Filings. — If  the  lines  of  force 
of  a  horseshoe  magnet  are  examined  by  means  of  iron  filings  on  a 
plate  of  glass,  as  described  in  5483,  and  if  a  bar  of  soft  iron  is  then 
placed  a  short  distance  in  front  of  the  poles  of  the  magnet  and  the 
field  again  examined  in  the  same  way,  a  notable  change  will  be 
observed.  The  lines  of  force  are  bent  toward  the  two  ends  of  the 
soft-iron  bar  as  though  they  could  be  established  in  the  u*on  more 
easily  than  in  the  surrounding  medium.  And  the  softer  the  iroii 
and  the  more  easilyit  is  magnetized,  the  greater  the  number  of 
lines  of  force  that  will  pass  through  it  rather  than  the  more  re- 
sisting medium  around  it.  Thus  the  presence  of  the  iron  makes 
the  field  of  force  weaker  beyond  it,  and  the  nearer  the  iron  bar  is 
to  the  poles  of  the.  magnet  the  more  lines  of  force  will  be  drawn 
into  it  and  the  fewer  there  will  be  in  other  parts  of  the  field. 

W>4.  PermeabiUtr. — The  ease  with  which  lines  of  tQT%«  -b^vj 
be  estabUshad  la  aaj  medium  as  compared  wlt'h  «l  '^ac.uuto.'^aa.^ 
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been   called   by  Lord  Kelvin  the  permeability  of  the  medinsL 

Thus  iron  has  a  permeability  several  hundred  times  greater  than 
air.  Most  other  substances  have  a  permeability  which  is  sensi- 
bly the  same  as  air  or  vacuum,  and,  therefore,  the  magnetic  fidd  is 
practically  the  same  in  wood,  glass,  or  water  as  in  air. 

A  hydraulic  analogy  may  aid  in  forming  a  clear  conception  of 
this  subject.     Imagine  a  stream  of  water  continually  flowing  ofut 

of  the  north  of  the  horseshoe  magnet 
(Fig.  273)  and  entering  its  south  pole 
Suppose  the  medium  surrounding  the 
magnet  was  of  a  uniform  porous 
nature  that  opposed  considerable  re- 
sistance to  the  flow  from  N  to  S, 
The  lines  along  which  the  flow  would 
take  place  would  be  like  the  lines  of 
force  in  the  field  before  the  soft  iron 
was  introduced.  Now  imagine  a  cavity  to  be  made  in  the  porous 
medium  having  just  the  size  and  position  of  the  soft-iron  bar. 
Tlie  lines  of  flow  would  now  tend  toward  this  cavity  throuf^h 
which  the  liciuid  would  flow  freely  and  a  correspondingly  smaller 
flow  would  take  place  in  other  regions. 


ri(}.  273. 


Fig.  274. — Bar  of  soft  iron  parallel 
with  lines  of  force  of  field. 


Fio.  275.— Bar  of  soft  iron 
across  the  lines  of  force. 


The  lines  of  flow  in  this  case  correspond  to  the  lines  of  force 
when  the  soft-iron  ])ar  with  its  great  permeability  is  in  the  field. 

505,  Magnets  Formed  by  Induction. — When  a  soft-iron  fatf 
is  placed  in  front  of  a  magnet  as  shown  in  figure  273,  at  the  end  I 
neareut  the  north  pole  of  the  magnet  the  lines  of  force  are  directed 
toward  the  end  of  the  bar  as  toward  the  south  pole  of  a  magnet 
and  at  the  other  end  they  are  directed  away  from  the  bar  as  from 
a  north  pole.     The  bar  of  iron  thus  becomes  a  magnet  by  indtuHan* 
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If  it  were  of  steel  it  would  retain  some  of  this  magnetism  when 
taken  out  of  the  field. 

Suppose  a  long  bar  of  soft  iron  to  be  placed  in  a  magnetic  field 
parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  lines  of  force.  The  result  will  be 
as  shown  in  figure  274,  lines  of  force  will  be  drawn  into  the  bar 
in  consequence  of  its  great  permeability  entering  it  at  one  end  and 
leaving  it  at  the  other,  so  that  one  end  becomes  a  south  pole  and 
one  a  north  pole.     On  each  side  of  the  bar  the  field  is  weakened. 

When,  however,  the  bar  is  placed  across  the  field  of  force  as  in 
figure  275  it  will  have  only  a  very  slight  effect  on  the  field  of  force 
since  the  lines  of  force  can  pass  through  only  a  small  thickness  of 
iron.  So  also  a  thin  fiat  sheet  of  iron  placed  perpendicular  to  the 
lines  of  force  of  the  field  would  have  practically  no  effect  on  the 
field. 

506.  Effect  of  Heat  and  Jarrli^  in  Case  of  Magnetizing  by 
Induction. — The  magQetism  induced  in  an  iron  or  Bteel  bar 
placed  in  a  magnetic  field  parallel  to  the  lines  of  force  may  be 
increased  by  striking  the  bar  with  a  hammer  or  jarring  it  while 
under  the  influence  of  the  field,  also  by  heating  the  bar  red-hot 
and  allowing  it  to  cool  in  the  magnetic  field.  These  disturbances 
seem  to  facilitate  the  arrangement  of  the  molecules  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  magnetic  force  and  help  to  overcome  the  resistance 
to  magnetization  which  especially  characterizes  hard  steel. 

507.  Magnetic  Induction  in  tlio  Earth's  Field. — If  a  bar  of' 
soft  iron  having  no  permanent  magnetism  is  placed  in  the  earth's 
field  parallel  to  the  lines  of  force,  that  is,  in  the  direction  of  the 
dipping  needle,  its  lower  end  in  north  latitudes  will  become  a 
north  pole  and  its  upper  end  a  south  pole,  as  may  be  shown  by  a 
magnetic  needle.  If  jarred  by  the  blow  of  a  hammer  while  in  this 
position  it  will  be  found  permanently  magnetized.  If,  however, 
it  is  placed  at  right  angles  to  the  lines  of  force  of  the  earth  it  is 
scarcely  magnetized  at  all  (§505). 

In  consequence  of  induction  iron  ships  are  magnetized  by  the 
earth  differently  when  pointing  indifferent  directions. 

In  such  venelfl  the  standard  compass  is  usually  compensated  by 
having  Boft4ron  bars  so  placed  near  it  that  the  magnetidtn  in- 
duced in  them  will  in  every  position  just  balance  that  induced  in 
the  ship,  while  permanent  steel  magnets  may  be  used  to  com^x^ 
gate  the  permuieDt  magnetism  of  tbe  ship. 
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508.  Hysteresis. — When  the  magnetic  field  in  which  a  mass 
of  iron  is  placed  is  varied  in  strength,  the  changes  in  the  magnet- 
ism of  the  iron  lag  behind  the  changes  in  the  field.  This  is  known 
as  hysteresis  and  is  discussed  in  connection  with  the  magnetiia- 
tion  of  iron  by  electric  currents,  §080. 


Fia  276. 


Permeability,  Diamagnetism,  and  Influence  of  Medium 

509.  Magnetic  Substances  Attracted. — Wihen  a  fragment  ol 
iron  is  placed  in  a  magnetic  field  it  experiences  a  force  in  thit 

direction  in  which  the  streni^  of  tlw 
fC  field  increases  most  rapidly.     If  ati 

(Fig.  276)  it  is  drawn  directly  toward 
^*^A-  the  magnet  in  the  direction  of  the  lines 

of  force.     If  at  B  it  is  drawn  toward 

the  magnet  at  right  angles  to  the  lines 
of  force.  If  at  C  it  will  be  drawn  in  a  direction  oblique  to  the 
line  of  force  somewhat  as  shown.  If  it  is  in  a  uniform  field,  as 
in  the  earth's  magnetic  field,  or  is  at  a  point  in  a  magnetic  field 
where  the  force  is  a  maximum  or  a  minimum,  it  will  be  in  equilib- 
rium and  have  no  tendency  to  move  in  any  direction.  Such  a 
point  of  equilibrium  would  be  found  mid- 
way between  two  equal  poles  either  like  or 
unlike. 

If  the  fragment  is  long  in  shape  it  will  turn 
and  point  in  the  direction  of  the  line  of 
force,  but  it  will  not  always  tend  to  move 
along  that  line. 

Any  substance  whose  permeability  is 
greater  than  vacuum  will  act  in  this  way 
in  a  vacuum  and  such  are  known  as  para- 
magnetic or  simply  magnetic  substances. 

510.  Dlamagnetlc  Substances. — Faraday  (1845)  experimented 
on  the  behavior  of  a  great  variety  of  substances  in  the  intoiBe 
field  between  the  poles  of  a  powerful  electromagnet.  A  little 
oblong  of  pure  copper  when  suspended  by  a  fine  fiber  in  this 
field  was  found  to  set  itself  at  right  angles  to  the  lines  of  force, 
as  shown  in  figure  277.  So  also  fragments  of  wood,  paper, 
aluminum,  bismuth,  glass,  and  many  other  substanosB.     ThesB 


Fig.  277. — Bismuth    » 
magnetic  field. 
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nibetances  Faraday  called  diaTnagnetic.  Substances  like  nickel, 
wbalt,  and  manganese  which  behave  like  iron,  setting  them- 
selves in  the  direction  of  the  lines  of  force,  he  called  paramagneiic 
)r  magnetic. 

Diamagnetic  substances  when  placed  in  a  magnetic  field  are 
driven  from  a  stronger  field  toward  a  weaker,  the  force  acting  j 
>n  a  fragment  of  such  a  substance  being  in  the  direction  in  which  j 
ihe  strength  of  the  field  diminishes  most  rapidly.  This  may  be 
Keti  shown  id  the  following  way.  A  ball  of  bismuth,  which  is  the 
nost  strongly  diamagnetic  substance  known,  is  suspended 
between  the  poles  of  a  powerful  electromagnet,  being  hung 
rom  one  end  of  a  light  arm  of  wood  which  is  itself  supported  in 
lorizontal  position  by  a  delicate  bifilar  suspension,  so  that  the 
(lightest  force  will  cause  the  arm  to  swing  around  carrying  the 
sail  out  of  the  magnetic  field.  If  while  the  ball  hangs  between 
^he  two  poles  the  current  is  applied  to  the  electromagnet,  the 
lismuth  ball  will  at  once  be  driven  aside  out  of  the  intense  field. 

The  setting  of  the  diamagnetic  bars  across  the  lines  of  force 
lescribed  at  the  be^ning  of  this  section  finds  its  explanation  in 
ihe  preceding  experiment;  for  the  field  of  force  between  the 
nagnet  poles  is  most  intense  next  the  poles  as  is  shown  by  the 
Towding  together  of  the  lines  of  force,  and  so  the  ends  of  the  bar 
ire  in  a  much  less  intense  field  when  the  bar  stands  across  the 
ines  of  force  than  if  it  were  to  be  directed  along  them;  it  therefore 
issumes  the  former  position.  ' 

Alt.  Inflnence  of  the  Medium. — By  the  following  interesting 
experiment  Faraday  showed  that  the  medium  surrounding  a 
aody  in  a  magnetic  field  plays  an  important  part  in  determining 
:he  magnetic  force  upon  it. 

When  a  thin-walled  glass  capsule,  long  in  shape,  is  filled  with  a 
veak  solution  of  ferric  chloride  and  suspended  between  the  poles 
)f  a  magnet,  it  sets  itself  along  the  lines  of  force  showing  that  • 
he  ferric  chloride  is  magnelic.  This  happens  whether  the  cap- 
lule  is  hung  in  air  or  water.  If,  however,  it  is  surrounded 
>y  a  Bolntlbtt  of  fenic  chloride  stronger  than  that  within  the 
lapsule  it  will  act  as  if  diamagnedc,  placing  its  length  across  the 
ines  of  force. 

Sltt.  Permembtlltj  of  MagneUe  and  Dtamagnetlc  Substancea. — 
Vhen  the  permeability  of  a  substance  ia  g;rcatei  \lbaxi  ^Oct».\.  ^ 
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the  surrounding  medium,  the  lines  of  force  are  drawn  in  toward 
the  substance,  as  already  discussed  in  §505  and  as  shown  in  figure 
278  which  represents  the  disturbing  effect  of  a  ball  of  substance 
whose  permeability  is  greater  than  that  of  the  medium  around  it 

If,  however,  the  permeability  of  the  ball  is  less  than  that  of 
the  medium,  the  lines  of  force  will  be  spread,  as  shown  in  figure 
279.  A  magnetic  needle  placed  near  the  ball  will  pioint  aside 
instead  of  toward  it. 

In  the  first  case  if  the  ball  is  in  a  field  that  is  not  uniform,  as 
near  the  pole  of  a  magnet,  it  will  be  attracted  or  drawn  toward 
the  stronger  field.  If,  however,  the  ball  has  a  permeability  leas 
than  the  surrounding  medium,  it  will  be  driven  away  from  the 
pole  toward  a  weaker  field. 

Magnetic  or  paramagnetic  substances  may  then  be  defined  u 
those  whose  permeability  is  greater  than  that  of  ▼acuum,  while 
those  whose  permeability  is  less  than  vacuum  are  diamagnetic 


Fio.  278.— Permeability  of  ball  greater        Fia.  279.— Permeability  of  ball  Im 
than  that  of  medium.  than  that  of  medium. 

513.  Magnetism  of  Gases. — Faraday  also  studied  the  magnetic 
quiilitics  of  different  gases.  Oxygen  gas  was  found  to  be  at- 
tracted toward  the  poles,  while  hydrogen  was  repelled.  Oxygen 
was  thus  shown  to  be  more  permeable  than  air.  Later  experi- 
ments have  shown  liquid  oxygen  to  be  decidedly  magnetic. 

514.  Magnetic  AUoy. — In  1903  Heusler  made  the  very  inter- 
esting discovery  that  an  alloy  of  25  parts  manganese,  14  alumi- 
num, and  61  copper,  had  decided  magnetic  properties,  although 
none  of  the  substances  of  which  it  is  made  is  magnetic  except 
in  the  very  slightest  degree.  It  seems  to  indicate  that  magnetism 
depends  upon  molecular  rather  than  atomic  structure.  The 
permeability  of  this  alloy  has  been  found  to  be  nearl^^. 

515.  Effects  of  Heat  on  the  Magnetism  of  Metals  and  Mag- 
nets.— The  permeability  of  iron  and  nickel  diminishes  as  the 
temperature  rises.  At  737*^0.  iron  ceases  to  be  magnetic.  A 
small  piece  of  iron  heated  to  a  V^i\\^t  t^  Vk^a.^  i&  not  attracted 
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even  by  a  powerful  magnet,  but  as  it  cools  to  700'  it  again  beoomes 
strongly  magnetic.  A  steel  magnet  when  heated  to  bright  red 
heat  loses  all  trace  of  magnetism,  and  if  cooled  while  away  from 
magnetic  inQuence  will  be  found  completely  demagnetized. 

Even  when  a  magnet  is  slightly  heated,  say  to  lOO'C,  it  ia 
not  as  strong  as  at  lower  temperatures. 

file.  Force  with  which  a  Magnet  Attracts  lt»  Armature. — 
The  force  with  which  a  magnet  attracts  its  armature  evidently 
depends  on  the  fact  that  the  permeability  of  the  armature  is 
greater  than  that  of  the  surrounding  medium.  If  there  were  no 
difference  behveen  them  there  would  be  no  change  in  the  lines  of  force 
on  withdratPing  the  armature  and  consequently  no  attractive  force. 

When  the  armature  is  of  such  a  size  that  most  of  the  lines 
of  force  from  one  pole  to  the  other  pass  through  it,  the  force  of 
attraction  is  given  very  nearly  by  the  formula 

-  =  ^' 

where  A  is  the  combined  area  of  the  two  poles  and  B  is  the 
induction  or  the  number  of  lines  of  force  that  pass  from  a  pole 
into  the  armature  across  a  square  centimeter  of  surface.  If 
these  quantities  are  taken  in  C.  G.  S.  units,  the  attractive  force 
P  will  be  found  io  dynes. 

Problems 

1.  Find  the  forae  fi  om.  away  from  a  pole  of  strength  tn,  the  other  pole  being 
BO  fsr  avay  ia  oomparisoD  that  it  may  be  disregarded.  How  many  lines 
of  force  go  through  the  sphere  of  5  cm.  radius  surrounding  the  pole  m? 

3.  If  a  magnet  having  poles  of  strength  300,  and  30  cm.  npart  is  mounted 
on  a  pivot  in  a  uniform  magnetic  field  of  strengtli  0.2,  how  much  force, 
applied  10  cm.  from  the  pivot,  will  be  required  to  hold  it  at  right  angles 
to  the  linca  of  foice  of  the  field. 

8.  What  ia  the  mapietic  moment  of  the  magnet  in  problem  2.  What 
torque  in  required  to  hold  it  at  an  angle  of  45°  to  the  lines  of  force  of  the 
earth ,fidd  of  itrcngth  0.2? 
'  4.  Where  the  total  intensity  of  the  earth's  magnetic  field  is  0.6  and  the  dip 
70°,  hoi^unr  lines  of  force  pa.49  through  acircular  hoop  50  cm.  in  diame- 
ter lying  It(iniont«lly  on  the  fioor?  How  many  if  the  plane  of  the  hoop 
is  vertical  fodng  north  and  south? 

5.  If  a  compan'  needle  oBcillutes  2  times  per  sec.  when  15  cm.  distant 
from  the  pule  of  a  long  magnet,  how  fast  will  it  vibrate  iil^ea  %  <»nAvni>. 
the.polo,  iu0teting  the  inBuence  of  the  other  potet 
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ELECTRinCATION 

517.  Electrification. — If  a  hard-rubber  rod  is  rubbed  wiA 

fur  or  flannel  it  will  attract  light  fragments  of  pitch,  paper,  or 
gokl  leaf.  A  light  ball  of  pith  suspended  by  a  thread,  as  shown 
in  figure  280,  is  strongly  attracted.  A  rod  of  sealing  wax,  or 
sulphur,  or  indeed  of  dry  wood,  will  show  the  same  power.  In 
cold  dry  weather  if  a  piece  of  paper  is  laid  on  a  table  and  rubbed 
with  flannel,  it  will  be  found  to  cling  to  the  table  and  a  slight 

crackling  may  perhaps  be  heard  as  it  if 
pulled  away;  and  if  in  this  condition  it 
is  held  near  the  wall  it  will  be  drawi 
toward  it  and  cling  to  it.  The  shavings 
which  come  from  a  carpenter's  plane  in 
winter  when  the  air  is  very  dry  will  ofUn 
behave  in  the  same  way.  In  all  of  these 
cases  the  substances  are  said  to  be  etev 
trified,  a  term  which  comes  from  eZecfron, 
the  Greek  word  for  amfter,  a  substance 
which  was  known  to  the  ancients  to 
possess  this  power. 

About  the  year  1600,  Dr.  Gilbert,  who 
was  also  a  pioneer  in  the  study  of  mag* 
netism,  found  that  a  very  large  number 
of  substances  could  bo  (^hictrified  by  rubbing,  though  with  metab 
he  could  ^et  no  results.  He  accordingly  classified  substances  as 
electrics  and  nim-ekdricSj  according  as  they  could,  or  could  not,  be 
electrified  by  rubbing. 

«5is.  Conductors  and  Non-conductors. — In  1729  Stephen  Gray 
discovennl  that  the  electrification  of  a  glass  rod  wojald  leak  off 
from  it  and  could  1)0  communicated  to  a  ball  through  a  damp 
cord.  His  experiments  showed  that  electrification  could  be 
communicated  through  certain  bodi^  which  he  called  con- 
ductors, while  it  could  not  be  communicated  through  otheff 
which  were  named  non-conduc\ox^. 
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MetalB  were  found  to  be  the  best  conductois,  wood  and  damp 
cord  were  fairly  good,  while  glass,  sulphur,  and  resin  were 
non-conductors . 

Gray  then  showed  that  the  substances  which  Gilbert  had 
classed  as  non-electrics  were  conductors,  and  if  they  were 
insulated  or  mounted  on  non-conducting  supports  they  could  be 
electriEedasother  substances  can.  The  old  distinction  of  electrics 
and  non-electrics  was  therefore  abandoned,  and  substances  were 
classified  as  GondactorB  and  noB-conductors  or  insuUtors. 

The  insulating  power  of  bodies  may  be  compared  by  the 
times  required  for  a  given  amount  of  electrification  to  leak 
through  similar  rods  of  the  different  substances. 

In  the  following  table  bodies  are  classified  according  to  their 
reatslatuxs  or  insulating  powers. 


Pwr  Conductor* 

Good  Conductors 

Amber 

Dry  wood 

Metals 

Sulphur 

Paper 

Fused  quart! 

Alcohol 

Aqueous    solutions    of    salts 

GUm 

Turpentine 

and  acids. 

Hard  rubber 

Distilled  water 

Air  and  gases 

sig.  Elecfarlcttr- — ^Take  two  metal  pails,  each  mounted  on  an 
insulating  support  (Fig.  281),  electrify  one  of  them  and  then 
connect  the  two  by  a  con- 
ductor, such  as  s  cord  or  a 
wire.  Both  will  show  electri- 
fication when  tested  by  the 
suspended  pith-  ball,  though 
the  electrification  of  the  one 
first  charged  will  be  less  than 
before  the  two  were  connected. 

(The  connecting  conductor 
must  be  supported  on  glass 

rods  or  from  loops  of  silk  thread  or  otherwise  insulated  when 
placed  OD  the  pails.) 

If  the  pails  are  connected  by  a  metallic  wire  the  redistribution 
of  the  electrification  is  instantaneous ;  if  by  a  rod  of  wood  or  by 
a  cord  a  peioeptible  time  is  required. 

The  communicatioa  of  electrification  from  ooeXio^^  \n  a.^s.oS^^t, 
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one  always  losing  as  the  other  gains,  suggests  a  transfer  of 
satnetMng  of  which  electrification  is  the  external  evidence. 
This  something  is  called  electricity,  and  when  electrification  is 
communicated  from  one  body  to  another,  there  is  said  to  be  a 
flow  of  electricity. 

520.  Two  Kinds  of  Elcctrifleatlon. — Rub  a  rod  of  hard  rubber 
or  sealing  wax  with  fur,  and  when  strongly  electrified  present 
it  to  a  suspended  pith  ball.  The  ball  will  be  attracted  at  first, 
but  if  allowed  to  touch  the  electrified  rod  it  may  cling  for  a  moment 
and  then  spring  away,  strongly  repelled. 

If  a  rod  of  glass,  electrified  by  rubbing  with  silk,  is  now  brought 
near  the  pith  ball,  it  will  fly  to  the  glass,  but  after  contact  it  wfll 
be  repelled  as  it  had  been  from  the  rubber  rod. 

While  repelled  by  the  glass  it  will  be  attracted  by  the  elec- 
trified rubber,  and  vice  versa.  It  is 
clear  that  the  electrical  states  of  the 
glaiss  and  rubber  are  difTerent. 

This  discovery  was  made  by  Du 
Fay,  a  French  investigator,  in  1733. 
He  found  that  all  electrified  substances 
behave  either  like  glass  or  rubber,  and 
the  two  kinds  of  electrification  werp 
accordingly  called  vitreous  and  resin- 
^'/  ous.     Franklin  named  the  electrical 

state  of  tjic  glass  positive  and  that 
of  the  rubber  negative,  and  these  names  have  been  universally 
adopted. 

521.  Similarly  Electrified  Bodies  Repel. — Two  strips  of  hard 
rubber  electrified  by  fur  and  suspended  near  together  repel 
each  other.  Two  strips  of  paper  if  drawn  through  a  fold  of 
flannel  in  dry  cold  w(*ather,  or  even*  when  drawn  between  the 
fingers,  will  repel  each  other  and  stand  apart.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  strip  of  rubber  negatively  electrified  by  fur  is  attracted 
by  a  rod  of  positively  electrified  glass. 

Similarly  electrified  bodies  repel,  while  opj^ositt^ly  electrified 
bodies  attract  each  other. 

The  pith  ball  attracted  by  the  rod  of  gl '.-^s  is  i  impelled  after 
contact  because  it  receives  from  the  glass  ;j  charge  of  positive 
electricity  by  conduction. 


Glass 


/ 


4 


// 


^ 


Rubber 
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522.  Gold-leaf  Electroscope. — An  instrument,  such  as  the 
suspended  pith  ball,  used  to  detect  electrification  is  called  an 
electroscope.  A  much  more  sensitive  electroscope  is  that  shown 
in  figure  283. 

Two  strips  of  thin  gold  leaf  about  J-^  in.  wide  and  3  in. 
long  are  attached  to  the  end  of  an  insulated  brass  rod  so  that 
they  hang  side  by  side  in  a  glass  jar  which  screens  them  from  air 
currents.  The  brass  rod  passes  through  the  insulating  stopper 
of  the  jar,  and  terminates  above  in  a  plate  or  knob. 

Two  strips  of  tinfoil  aa  on  the  inside  of  the  jar  are  in  metallic 
connection  with  a  metal  base  or  tinfoil  coating  over  the  outside 
of  the  bottom. 

If  a  charge  is  given  to  the  upper  plate  of  the  electroscope  it  at 
once  distributes  itself  by  conduction  over  therod  and  gold  leaves, 
causing  the  latter  to  repel  each  other  and  diverge  as 
shown  in  the  figure.  If  the  chaise  should  be  too  grei^t 
the  leaves  will  diverge  enough  to  touch  the  side  strips 
a  through  which  the  whole  charge  will  escape. 

fi23.  Electric  Series. — In  every  CKSe  of  etectriflca- 
tion  by  friction  the  Bubstances  rubbed  together  become 
oppositely  electrified,  as  though  something  was  taken    . 
from  the  one  and  added  to  the  other. 

When  glass  is  rubbed  with  silk  the  glass  becomes  '"' 
positively  chained  and  the  silk  negatively,  but  when  hard  rubber  is 
rubbed  withailk  the  rubber  becomes  negative  and  the  silk  positive. 
The  silk  thus  becomes  n^ative  in  one  case  and  positive  in  the  other. 
And  in  general,  any  substance  may  become  either  positive  or 
negative,  depending  on  what  it  is  rubbed  with.  It  is  possible  to 
arrange  substances  in  a  series  such  as  the  following  in  which 
any  substance  is  more  {x^itive  than  those  below  it  in  the  list, 
but  is  negative  to  those  that  precede  it. 

Glass  (surface  nibbed  clean  and  polbhed). 

Fur. 

Flannel. 

Glass  (passed  through  a  Bunsen  Same). 

Silk. 

Wood. 

Sealing  wax. 

Sardnibb^. 
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Law  of  Force  and  Distribution  op  Charge 

534.  Coulomb*8  Law. — The  French  physicist  Coulomb  (17M. 
investigated  the  law  of  force  between  two  electrified  bodies 
using  a  torsion  wire  balance,  illustrated  in  figure  284.  By 
means  of  a  very  fine  wire  a  light  horizontal  bar  of  shellac,  glass, 
or  other  insuhiting  material  is  suspended  inside  of  a  glass  jar 
by  which  it  is  screened  from  air  currents.  On  the  end  of  the  sus- 
pended bar  is  a  light  pith  ball  n  which  is  covered  with  gold  foil. 
A  metal  ball  m  mounted  on  the  end  of  an  insulating  glass  roi 
can  be  introduced  into  the  glass  jar  through  a  hole  in  the  cover 

To  use  the  instrument  remove  the  ball  m  and 
by  means  of  the  graduated  head  from  which  th? 
wire  is  suspended  turn  the  wire  until  the  ball  i 
hangs  exactly  in  the  place  of  m.  Now  gire  s 
charge  to  m  and  introduce  it  into  the  jar.  A* 
first  n  is  attracted  and  touches  m,  the  cYiarp 
then  divides  between  the  two  since  both  ball* 
are  conductors,  and  immediately  n  is  repelled  to 
such  a  distance  that  the  twist  in  the  wir? 
balances  the  force  of  repulsion.  The  distance 
between  the  halls  is  observed  and  also  the 
number  of  degrees  through  which  the  wire  :« 
twisted. 

Now  increase  the  twist  in  the  wire  by  mma 
of  the  graduated  head,  thus  forcing  n  towand  m. 
It  will  be  found  that  when  the  two  are  at  one- 
half  the  first  distance  the  force  of  repulsion  ss 
measured  by  the  twist  in  the  wire  is  four  timw 
as  great. 

To  study  the  effect  of  changing  the  quantity 
of  charge,  a  second  insulated  brass  ball  is  takes 
of  the  same  size  as  in  and  mounted  on  a  glus 
rod  in  tlic  sariic  way.  The  ball  m  with  it«  charge  is  now  withdrawn  fnjm 
ihv  j.'ir  and  touchf^l  to  the  other  similar  ball  which  has  no  charge.  Imme- 
diritely  the  charge  divides  equally  between  the  two  (since  they  are  alike)  and 
ni  i\ovv  has  only  half  the  charge  which  it  had  at  first.  If  it  is  carefully  intro- 
duced witlioiit-  iMTinitting  it  to  touch  n,  the  charge  on  the  latter  will  not  be 
changed,  and  if  the  force  is  observed  when  the  balls  are  the  same  distance 
apart  as  in  the  first  experiment  it  will  be  found  that  the  force  is  only  one- 
half  as  great. 

From  many  such  exiwriments  Coulomb  concluded  that  the 
force  between  two  given  charged  bodies^  provided  they  are  touU 
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compftrsd  with  the  distance  between  tbem,  is  Inversely  propor- 
tional to  the  square  of  the  distance  and  directly  proportional  to 
the  amounts  of  their  charges. 
This  law  may  be  expressed  algebraically  thus 

where  F  represents  the  force;  Kisa  constant,  and  r  is  the  distance 
between  the  centers  of  the  two  bodies  whose  charges  are  repre- 
sented by  q  and  9'. 

The  constant  K  dependa  on  the  unita  that  may  be  need,  and  also, 
as  was  shovm  by  Faradtiy,  on  the  medivm  between  the  tteo  charged 
bodies. 

525.  Unit  CIurBe.^ — Unit  charge  or  unit  quantity  of  electricity, 
in  the  eUctrostatie  sy^em  of  unita,  is  defined  as  that  quantity 
which  when  placed  one  centimeter  from  an  equal  cliarge  in 
vacuum  repels  it  with  a  force  of  one  dyne. 

The  force  in  dynes  between  two  electric  charges  in  vacuum 
may  therefore  be  expressed  by  the  formula 


where  the  quantities  q  and  q'  are  ~  measured  in  electrostatic 
units  and  where  r  is  the  distance  between  the  charges,  measured 
in  centimeters. 

When  the  charges  arc  in  any  other  medium  the  force  is  usually 
less  and  the  formula  is 

where  X  is  a  constant  usually  greater  than  one,  known  as  the 
specific  indtteUve  capaaly  or  dielectric  constant  of  the  medium. 

The  force  between  two  charges  in  air  is  appreciably  the  xamc 
as  in  vacuum,  for  the  specific  inductive  capacity  of  air  is  greater 
than  that  of  vacuum  by  only  about  one  part  in  2000. 

526.  DlBtrlbntlon. — The  distribution  of  an  electric  charge 
may  be  examined  by  means  of  a  little  metal  disc  mounted 
on  an  insulating  handle  and  known  as  a  proof  plane.  If  the 
disc  is  placed  flat  against  the  surface  of  the  charged  and  insulated 
pail  shown  in  figure  285  and  then  removed,  it  *iV\  cairj  a.'^'K^ 
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a  charge  which  may  be  tested  by  the  gold-leaf  electroscope. 
When  examined  in  this  way  it  is  found  that  the  greatest  charp 
is  obtained  from  the  outer  surface  of  the  pail  near  its  upper 
e<lge  and  on  the  outer  corner  at  the  bottom,  less  is  found  on  the 
middle  of  the  side  and  none  at  all  in  the  interior  except  near  the 
upi^er  edge. 

When  there  is  a  metal  coyer  on  the  pail,  absolutely  no  charge 
can  be  found  on  any  part  of  the  interior. 

Other  irregular  bodies  may  be  examined  in  the  same  way 
and  it  will  be  found  that  the  greatest  density  of  charge  is  2: 
corners  and  knobs  projecting  outward.  For  example,  in  a  con- 
ductor shaped  as  in  figure  280  the  greatest  density  will  be  found 
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Fio.  28r>. — Djstrihution 
on  pail. 


Fig.  2sr>. — Density  of  distribution  indicated 
roiiKlily  by  dotted  line. 


on  the  projecting  point  on  the  left,  no  charge  will  be  obtained  in 
the  cavity  even  though  there  is  a  sharp  point  there,  and  very 
little  will  be  found  toward  the  bottom  of  the  dimple  on  the  right 
end. 

5'Z7.  Charge  Entirely  on  the  Surface  of  a  Conductor.— 
The  following  experiment  was  carried  out  independently  by 
Cavendish  and  Biot. 

A  metal  ball  having  two  closely  fitting  hemispheriical  metal 
cups  which  were  provided  with  insulating  handles,  was  insulated 
and  then  ehargcvl  strongly  with  electricity.  When  the  cups  wert 
simultaneously  removed  they  were  found  to  haVe  the  entire 
charge,  the  ball  being  left  without  any  trace  of  alectxiflcatioDt 
showing  that  the  whole  charge  was  on  the  surface. 

528.  Discharge  from  Points. — The  density  of  charge  on  shaxp 
projecting  points  of  conductoxa  ma.^  \>^i  W^«a.\.  tVA^t  the  chaige 
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will  escape  to  the  air.  This  discharge  is  accompanied  by  a 
stream  of  air  which,  if  the  point  is  connected  with  an  electrical 
machine,  may  be  strong  enough  to  blow  out  a  candle  or  turn  a 


little  wheel  with  light  vanes,  or  if  the  point  from  which  the  dis- 
charge takes  place  is  movable  it  will  be  driven  backward  as 
illustrated  in  figure  288.  Conductors  which  are  designed  to  hold 
electrical  charges  should  therefore  have  all  pro-  ..^_ 

jccting  parts  or  comers  carefully  rounded,  other- 
wise they  will  be  rapidly  dLscharged. 

539.  Frictlonal  Electric  Machine. — The  early 
forms  of  electrical  machines  were  frictional;  the 
one  illustrated  in  figure  289  is  a  good  type  of 
this  class.  A  circular  glass  plate  in  mounted 
firmly  on  an  axle  so  that  it  can  be  turned  between 
leather  covered  rubbers,  which  are  pressed 
against  the  glass  by  springs.  The  charge  from 
the  glass  is  recuved  by  a  metal  conductor  which 
is  on  an  inaiiUting  support  of  glass  or  of  hard 
rubber.  From  this  conductor  there  are  two 
Innnchea  which  reach  out,  one  on  each  side  of  the  glass  plate, 
and  on  the  ii&ide  of  each  is  a  row  of  sharp  metal  points  project- 
ing toward  the  ^ass  plate,  like  the  teeth  of  a  comb.  The  elec- 
tric charge  excited  on  the  glass  by  the  rubbers  is  carried  under 
the  comba  by  the  turning  of  the  plate,  and  through  them  it 
readily  passes  from  the  glass  into  the  conductor. 

At  the  same  ume  that  the  plate  is  positively  electrified  ths, 
rubbers  beoome  n^ath'ely  chained  and  ehoviLd  \>e  (»im&(AR& 
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by  a  chain  or  wire  with  the  ground  to  permit   this  negative 
charge  to  escape.     It  is  usual  also  to  have  the  lower  half  of  the 


1 ' ' ; ' 


Fig,  289. — Kloctrical  maohiiic. 

ji;liuvs  plat€  covered  with  a  silk  bag  which  prevents  the  escape 
of  ol(»ctririty  from  the  glass  as  it  turns. 

Problems 

1.  If  the  charj^es  on  two  small  conducting  pith  balls  are  4-8  and  —  S,  im"J 
thoy  attract  or  repel  and  with  what  force  when  4  cm.  apart?  What  ii 
thev  are  allowed  to  touch? 

2.  Two  small  c(mdiictin^  hall^  of  the  same  size  and  6  cm.  apart  hav-? 
charjijes  +36  and  —4,  respectively.  What  is  the  force  between  thvn:? 
Also  what  will  the  force  become  if  they  are  touched  together  and  thtt- 
placed  as  ])efore? 

3.  Two  pith  ])m11s  .3  cm.  apart  and  equally  charged  repel  each  other  with  3 
force  of  U)  dynes;  find  the  charge  on  each. 

4.  Two  [)ith  balls  hun^  from  the  same  point  and  weighing  3^0  grm.  each, 
are  equally  charjjjed  and  repel  so  that  they  diverge  unlit  ^ttie-threads  IR 
at  right  an^ii^les  to  each  other.  What  is  the  force  of  repulaion  in  gruas 
and  in  dynes?     If  they  are  8  cm.  apart.,  what  is  the  char^  on  each? 

5.  Two  pith  ]>alls,  each  weighing  }{o  gnn.  and  suspended  from  the  sanif 
point  l>y  threads  :{()  cm.  long,  are  equally  charged  and  repeUing  neb 
other,  hang  S  cm.  apart.     What  is  the  charge  on  each  ball? 


Induction 

5:jo.  Induction. — When  a  conductor  having  no  charge  i« 
insulated  and  then  brought  near  a  positively  charged  body, 
such  lus  A,  figure  290,  it  is  found  to  be  negatively  electrified  on 
the  side  next  to  A  and  positively  electrified  on  the  farther  side. 
This  can  readily  be  tested  by  means  of  the  piTX>f  plane  and 
electroscope. 
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In  this  case  no  charge  has  passed  from  A  to  B.  The  con- 
ductor B  is  insulated  and  no  flow  of  electricity  either  into  it  or 
out  of  it  is  possible.  When  B  is  taken  away  from  the  charged 
body  A  it  is  found  to  have  no  charge,  just  as  before  it  was  brought 
up.  Also  no  charge  is  lost  or  gained  by  the  body  A  in  the  opera- 
lion.  The  charges  produced  in  the  conductor  B  by  the  prox- 
imity of  A  are  said  to  be  induced. 

531.  The  Induced  Charges  are  Equal. — If,  instead  of  the  one 
conductor  B  of  the  previous  experiment,  we  take  two  insulated 
conductors  B  and  C,  having  no  charge,  and  bring  them  near 
the  charged  body  A  while  in  contact  wdth  each  other,  as  shown 
in  figure  291,  a  negative  charge  will  be  induced  in  the  nearer 
one  and  a  positive  charge  in  the  farther  one.  If  they  are  now 
separated  and  then  removed  the  positive  charge  is  trapped  in 
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one  and  the  negative  in  the  other.  On  bringing  them  near  an 
electroscope  they  are  found  oppositely  electrified;  and  if  while 
away  from  the  vicinity  of  A  they  are  touched  togetluT,  the 
charges  totally  disappear,  showing  that  the  positive  charge  of  the 
one  was  just  sufficient  to  neutralize  the  negative  charge  of  the 
other.     The  charges  are  therefore  equal  and  opposite. 

The  same  reeviU  is  reached  whatever  the  shape  or  size  of  the  con- 
ductors B  and  C.  Thus  B  may  be  large  and  C  small,  or  vice 
versa^  and  still  the  charges  on  each  when  removed  from  the  in- 
fluence of  A  will  be  found  to  be  equal  and  opposite. 

For  if  we  consider  the  single  cnductor  B  used  in  the  first 
experiment  (Fig.  290)  it  is  clear  that  if  it  is  imagined  cut  in  two 
at  any  point,  near  the  positively  charged  end  for  example,  the 
positive  charge  on  the  smaller  part  will  be  equal  to  the  excess 
of  negative  over  positive  on  the  greater  part. 
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Thus  the  positive  and  negative  charges  produced  by  inductioi 
are  always  equal. 

532.  Induction  when  the  Conductor  is  Already   Charged.— 

When  the  conductor  htus  a  charge  to  lx»,gin  with  the  inductive 
action  takes  phic<3  in  tlie  same  way,  but  the  original  charge  L« 
combined  with  the  induced  charge.     Thus  if  B   (Fig.  292)  is 

given  a  positive  charge  and  broughi 
toward  the  positively  charged  body 
-4,  it  will  1x3  found  that  the  positi^'e 
charg(i  is  denser  on  the  side  away 
from  -I. 

At  a  certain  distance  there  will  be 
no  charge  at  all  on  the  end  toward  .4. 
If  brought  still  nearer  a  negative  charge  will  be  found  on  that 
end,  while  tlu»  positive  charge  on  the  rest  of  the  conductor  will  \^. 
correspondingly  increased. 

If  .1  and  B  are  l)oth  conductors  and  similarly  charged,  s:i} 
positively,  they  will  react  on  each  other,  and  the  greatest  density 
will  hi}  found  on  the  outer  side  of  eadi. 

If,  however,  they  arc  oppositely  charged  the  greatest  den- 
sities an;  on  the  adjacent  sides. 

i533.  Effect  of  Connecting  with  the  Earth. — If,  while  in  the 
l)rehenc(»  of  the  positiv(»ly  charged  body  A,  the  conductor  B  i> 
connected  with  the  earth  l)y  a  wire, 
or  l)y  touching  it  with  the  finger,  the 
positive  charge  will  escape  to  the 
earth,  and  at  th(^  same  time  the 
negative  charge  will  increase  some- 
what, so  that  the  conductor  will  l>c 
left  with  a  negative  charge  greater 
than  when  it  had  ])()th  positive  and 
negative  charges  together. 

It  makes  no    difference   what  part 
of  /y  may  be  connected  to  the  earth,  whether  the  nearer  end. 
as  shown,  or  the  farther  end,  the  result  is  exactly  the  same. 

Tlu*  induced  charge  that  remains  is  sometimes  called  a  honv^ 
chanjf  luM'ause  it  does  not  flow  off  or  disappear  when  B  is  touched 
but  is  held  by  the  presence  of  the  charged  body  A, 

534.  Charging  Electroscope  by  Induction. — When  a  rod  ot 
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rubber,  negatively  electrified  by  rubbing  with  fur,  is  brought 

»d  a  gold-leaf  electroscope,  the  leaves  will  be  observed  to 

gc  strongly  while  the  rod  may  be  several  inches  from  the 

iment. 

^itive  electrification  is  induced  in  the  top  of  the  electro- 

:  and  an  equal  negative  charge  is  given  to  the  leaves  pre- 

-  as  in  the  case  discussed  in  §530. 

the  top  of  the  instrument  is  touched  for  an  instant  by  the 

-  while  the  electrified  rod  is  still  held  near,  the  negative 
-ification  of  the  leaves  will  escape  and  they  will  hang  straight 

OS  in  b  (Fig.  294).  If  the  finger  is  now  removed,  and  then 
3d,  the  positive  charge  wilt  distribute  itself  over  the  top  and 
a  of  the  electroscope  and  they  will  diverge  as  shown  in  c. 
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h«n  the  electroscope  is  positively  charged  the  approach  of  a 
ivel;  charged  rod  increases  the  divergence  of  the  leaves, 
;  a  negatively  charged  body  will  draw  them  together  unless 
brought  too  near,  in  which  case  they  will  again  diverge  with 
;ative  induced  charge. 

will  be  noticed  that  there  are  shown  in  figure  294  induced 
^  on  the  metal  side  strips  inside  the  electroscope.  These 
^  are  opposite  to  the  charge  on  the  leaves  and  increase     - 

divergence. 

S.  Attraction  of  Pltti  Bails  Explained  by  IndacUon. — 
a  an  «lectrifi^  rod  is  brought  near  a  pith  ball  (Fig.  295} 
iductive  action  takes  place  as  shown,  and  the  attraction 
een  the  positively  electrified  rod  and  the  negatively  eleo- 
d  side  of  the  ball  is  greater  than  the  repulsion  of  the  posi- 
f  electrified  side,  since  the  negative  ude  ol  tbe  \>e^  \&  ueuE^c 
e  Tod. 
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If  the  ball  had  an  initial  positive  charge  it  would  be  repelled, 
though  even  in  this  case  if  the  rod  is  much  more  strongly  elec- 
trified than  the  ball  and  is  brought  very  near  to  it  there  may  be 
attraction. 

536.  Induction  Takes  Place  through  Non-conductors. — The 
interposition  of  a  sheet  of  glass  or  hard  rubber  or  a  cake  of  bee9- 
wax  or  any  other  insulator  between  an  electrified  body  and  an 
electroscope  does  not  interfere  with  the  inductive  action.  Indeed 
induction  takes  place  more  readily  through  these  substancei 

than  through  air,  though  but 
slight  evidence  of  change  would  be 
observed  in  such  a  rough  expeii- 
ment. 

537.  Induction  throush  Coi- 
ductors. — If  a  charged  rod  {Tig, 
296)  is  held  over  an  electroscope 
and  a  small  insulated  sheet  of 
metal  is  interposed  between  the 
two,  the  gold  leaves  will  diverge  as 
though  the  plate  were  not  there, 
for  if  the  rod  is  negative  a  positive  charge  will  be  induced  on 
the  upper  side  of  the  plate  and  an  equal  negative  charge  on  the 
lower  side  which  in  turn  will  act  on  the  electroscope. 

If,  however,  the  plate  is  connected  with  the  earth  the  charge 
on  its  lower  surface  will  escape  and  the  electroscope  will  be 
screened  almost  entirely  from  the  effect  of  the  rod. 

638.  Conductor  Surrounding  an  Electroscope. — When  an 
electroscope  is  entirely  surrounded  by  a  conducting  sheet  it  is 
absolutely  protected  from  all  outside  inductive  action.  It  has 
already  been  shown  (§526)  that  there  is  no  electrification  on 
the  interior  of  a  closed  conductor,  so  also  there  is  no  induction 
from  the  outside.  If  a  delicate  electroscope  is  enclosed  in  a 
cage  of  wire  gauze  which  is  imderneath  as  well  as  around  and 
above  it,  the  cage  may  be  strongly  electrified  by  a  machine  anJ 
there  will  be  no  disturbance  of  the  electroscope,  except  such  as 
may  be  due  to  electrified  air  passing  into  the  interior.  Faraday 
constructed  a  small  room  about  6  ft.  each  way  and  covered 
with  tinfoil  and  found  that  within  it  he  was  unable  to  detect  any 
disturbance  of  his  moat  deVv^^BA^  ^Y^^tcosAo^  though  an  asBistant 
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electrifying  the  outaide  by  a  machine  so  that  long  aparks 
iped  from  it. 

39.  Electrophoma. — A  simple  form  of  induction  apparatus 
ised  by  Volta  is  known 
^e  electrophorua.  It  con- 
B  of  a  cake  or  plate  of 
i-conducting  material, 
h  as  resin,  sulphur,  or 
d-rubber,  supported  on  a 
bal  base  and  having  a 
tal  cover  provided  with  an 
dating  handle  of  glass  or 
d  rubber.  The  upper  sur- 
]  of  the  resinous  plate  is 
atively  electrified  by  rub- 
S  it  with  fur  and  the 
er  is  then  placed  upon  it. 
fositive  charge  is  induced 

the    lower   aide    of    the 
er  and  a  negative  chai^ 

its  upper  side,  and  on 
:hing  it  with  the  finger  or 
Decting  it  by  a  metal 
in  or  wire  with  the  base  plate  the  negative  charge  escapes, 
-ing  the  positive  charge  held  by  the  negatively  charged 
a.    If  the  cover  is  now  lifted  from  the  resin,  on  presenting 
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Fia  298.— ElectrophoniB. 

knuckle  the  positive  charge  escapes  in  a  bright  spark.  The 
;r  may  then  be  again  placed  on  the  resin,  touched,  and  with- 
vn  and  a  aecondposjtive  charge  obtained,  and  so  on  vD.d<e£adXt^  • 
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In  this  way  a  great  number  of  charges  may  be  obtained  withoui 
renewing  the  electrification  of  the  resinous  sole  plate. 

The  resin  is  a  good  insulator  and  the  cover  touches  it  at  so 
few  points  that  there  is  very  little  direct  loss  by  conduction. 

540.  Source  of  the  Energy  of  the  Charges. — £ach  of  tin 
charges  obtained  in  this  way  has  energy-,  as  shown  by  the  do« 
and  light  given  out  by  the  spark.  This  energy  does  not  come 
from  the  energy  spent  in  electrifying  the  plate  of  rubber  or  resin 
for  a  spark  is  obtained  every  time  the  insulated  cover  is  touched 
and  withdrawn  without  any  appreciable  loss  of  electrificatis 
bv  the  resin. 

The  energy  must  be  supplied  in  the  operation  of  withdrawinf 
the  plate.     This  will  be  made  evident  by  the  following  experiment 

Suspend  the  cover  by  silk  cords  from  % 
spring,  and  after  having  discharged  it  let  ii 
be  lowered  upon  the  resin  and  then  vnxh- 
drawn  ivithout  being  touched.  The  spring  is 
scarcely  stretched  more  when  the  plate  t 
withdrawn  than  when  it  was  lowered.  Bui 
if  when  the  cover  is  on  the  resin  it  is  tottdui 
the  negative  charge  escapes  and  the  att^a^ 
tion  between  the  positive  charge  in  the  co^k 
and  the  negatively  charged  resin  causes  the 
spring  to  be  greatly  stretched  when  the  plate 
is  raised,  showing  that  more  work  has  to  be 
done  to  raise  the  plate  after  it  has  bewi 
touched  than  before. 
It  is  this  work  done  by  the  person  lifting  the  plate  that  is  the 
source  of  the  energy  of  the  charge  that  is  obtained. 

If  the  cover  is  raised  only  an  inch  from  the  resin  the  spark 
will  l)c  much  I(»ss  onorgetic  than  if  it  had  been  raised  10  in., for 
less  work  lias  been  done. 

i>4l.  Faraday's  Ice-pail  Experiment. — A  very  important  casf 
of  induction  is  wliere  the  charged  body  is  surrounded  by  a  con- 
ductor.    This  was  first  investigated  by  Faraday  as  follows: 

Taking  an  insulated  metal  pail  having  a  metal  cover  and  con- 
nected with  an  electroscope,  it  was  observed  that  when  a  chaigeii 
metal  ball  was  brought  up  toward  the  pail  the  divergence  of  the 
leaves  of  the  electroscope  lueT^a^s^d  \xTL\a\  \Sca  ball  was  entiretf 
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rithin  the  pail,  after  which  no  change  was  observed  whatever  the 
osition  of  the  ball  might  be,  whether  it  was  close  to  the  bottom 
r  to  one  side  or  in  the  middle. 

The  ball  was  now  permitted  to  touch  the  inside  of  the  pail, 
at  not  the  slightest  change  in  the  gold  leaves  was  observed, 
nien  the  ball  was  withdrawn  it  was  found  completely  discharged 
rhile  the  leaves  remained  diverging. 

The  same  observations  may  be  made  using  a  deep  open  pail, 
a  in  figure  300,  provided  the  ball  is  not  too  near  the  open  top. 

When  the  positively  charged  ball  is  introduced  into  the  pail 
here  is  induced  a  negative  charge  on 
be  inside  of  the  paU  and  a  positive 
har;ge    on    the   outside,   as  may  be 
hown  by  a  proof  plane. 

When  the  ball  touches  the  interior 
it  the  pail  the  charges  on  the  ball 
ind  on  the  interior  of  the  pail  disap- 
pear, for  the  ball  and  pail  then  become 
)ne  conductor  and  there  b  no  charge 
)n  a  cavity  in  a  conductor. 

If  these  charges  were  not  exactly 
tqual  there  would  be  some  excess  of 
lither    positive    or  negative    charge 

vhich  would  pass  to  the  outside  and  cause  a  change  in  the 
electroscope.  * 

The  experiment  then  leads  to  the  following  conclusion:  When 
t  charged  body  la  surrounded  by  a  conductor  a  charge  is  in- 
luced  on  the  indde  of  the  conductor  equal  and  opposite  to  that 
m  the  body. 

The  walls,  ceiling,  and  floors  of  ordinary  rooms  are  fairly 
food  conductors  so  that  when  we  have  a  positively  charged 
M)dy  in  a  room  we  may  be  sure  that  an  exactly  equal  negative 
iharge  is  distributed  over  the  walls  and  neighboring  objects. 

fi42.  Poslttve  and  Negative  Electrlflcatlons  Always  Equal. — 
Sold  a  rod  of  sealing  wax  in  an  insulated  pail  connected  with 
m  electroscope  and  rub  it  with  a  pad  of  flannel  which  is  insulated 
>n  another  rod  of  sealing  wax. 

They  may  be  nibbed  quite  vigorously  but  no  sv^ti  <s^  ^kk,- 
,rificatioii  ia  shown  by  the  electroscope,  but  i!  eiX^Q^  ^^^  ^"^ 
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itself  is  drawn  out  of  the  pail  there  is  decided  divergence  of  th|  ^ 
gold  leaves.     It  follows  that  the  electrifications  developed  oc 
the  sealing  wax  and  flannel,  respectively,  are  equal  and  opposite. 
In   every   case   of   electrificationi   whether   by    induction  or 
frictioni  equal  positive  and  negative  charges  are  produced. 

543.  Electric  Charges  Multiples  of  a  Certain  Unit. — ^Very 
important  results  have  recently  been  obtained  by  the  exact 
measurement  of  extremely  small  electric  charges.  A  method 
which  has  proved  most  fruitful  was  developed  in  1910  by  R.  1 
Millikan,  by  which  the  minute  electric  charges  on  microscopic 
drops  of  oil  spray  from  an  atomizer  were  accurately  measured 

A  drop  was  isolated  and  observed  through  a  low  power  micro- 
scope as  it  slowly  settled  down  through  air  in  the  space  between 
two  horizontal  metal  plates  which  were  connected  together  so 
that  there  was  no  electric  force  in  the  region  between  thea 
When  the  drops  had  nearly  reached  the  lower  plate  the  two 
plates  were  electrified,  one  positive  and  the  other  negative,  iu 
such  a  way  that  the  electric  force  on  the  charged  drop  carried  it 
upward.  As  it  neared  the  top  the  plates  were  once  more  eon- 
nected  and  discharged  permitting  the  drop  to  settle  again — and 
so  on  indefinitely. 

It  was  possible  in  this  way  to  observe  a  single  drop  for  hours 
at  a  time,  and  to  measure  accurately  the  velocity  with  which  it 
settled  downward  and  also  the  velocity  with  which  it  was  urpd 
upward. '  From  the  former  of  these  two  measurements  the  SM 
of  the  drop  could  be  determined,  and  then  from  its  upwaitl 
velocity  in  the  electric  field  its  charge  could  be  calculated.  I« 
several  thousand  such  experiments  the  charges  upon  the  dropli 
whether  positive  or  negative,  were  always  found  to  be  extct 
multiples  of  a  small  charge  e,  which  had  the  value  4.77  X  io~^' 
in  electrostatic  units. 

It  is  believed  that  all  electric  chargeSy  whether  large  or  9nu£ 
are  a  whole  number  of  times  this  elementary  charge^  so  thai  it  tf 
impossible  to  increase  or  diminish  an  electric  charge  by  afradtioid 
'pari  of  e, 

544.  Induction  Machines. — Various  forms  of  electrical  mft* 
chines  have  been  devised  in  which  charges  developed  by  inductioD 
from  small  initial  charges  are  continually  added  to  the  origiiul 
charges  until  powerful  eRec\A  «!»  cWVaMi^.   tVia  ^bw^  v^^mrfol 
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and  successful  machine  of  this  kind  was  made  by  Holtz  sibout 

1864. 

A  modifieatioQ  of  this  machine,  due  to  the  labors  of  Voss  and 
J  Toepler  and  known  as  the  Voss-Holtz  or  Toepler-Holtz  machine, 
.  is  shown  in  figure  301  with  a  diagram  illustrating  ita  action.  0 
^       A  circular  plate  of  glass  carrying  on  its  front  surface  six 
,  small  discs  of  tin  foil,  marked  oi,  at,  .  .  .  Se,  is  rotated  rapidly 

in  front  of  a  fixed  plate  of  glass,  on  the  back  of  which  are  attached 


Tut.  301. — ToeideT-Holtf  machine  and  diagi 


two  conductors  of  paper  A  and  B,  called  armatures  (outlined  by 
the  dotted  lines).  In  front  of  the  rotating  plate  are  mounted 
on  insulating  supports  the  two  conducting  combs  DD'  with 
sharp  points  close  to  the  plate  and  directed  toward  it;  these 
conductors  are  connected  to  the  knobs  K  and  K'.  A  con- 
ducting bar,  called  the  equalizing  bar,  EE',  crosses  diagonally  in 
front  of  the  rotating  plate  and  is  also  provided  with  combs 
directed  toward  the  plate. 

At  C  and  C  there  are  metallic  arms  which  are  connected 
with  the  armatures  on  the  back  of  the  fixed  plate  and  carry 
little  tinsel  brushes  that  touch  the  tinfoil  discs  on  the  revolving 
plate  as  they  pass. 

Suppose,  now,  that  A  is  sUghtly  more  positive  than  B,  owii^ 
to  the  remains  of  a  previous  charge  or  to  the  influence  of  some 
neighboring  charged  body  or  to  the  brushes  at  C  and  C  rubbing 
a  little  differently  on  the  discs  as  the  plate  is  turned.  And 
suppose  that  the  discs  at  and  as  are  under  the  coid^a  oV  ^« 
equaliaiiw  bar  BE'  ani  are  connected  witVi  W.  V(Y  ^«>  'vJso^ 
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brushes  carried  by  that  bar.  The  bar  with  the  two  discs  th^' 
forms  one  continuous  conductor  with  the  two  inductors  A  and  B 
opposite  its  ends.  A  negative  charge  will  therefore  be  induced ' 
in  the  end  toward  A  and  an  equal  positive  charge  in  the  end 
toward  B.  If  the  plate  is  now  turned,  a^  carries  its  negative 
charge  past  the  position  a^  until  it  is  between  the  brush  C 
and  the  armature  B  with  which  that  brush  is  connected,  and 
is  therefore  situated  almost  as  if  inside  of  a  conductor;  i\ 
accordingly  gives  up  almost  its  entire  charge  through  the 
briLsh  C  to  the  armature  B  which  thus  becomes  more  negative. 
At  the  same  time  the  disc  a2  has  moved  past  the  position  Qi 
and  given  up  its  positive  charge  to  the  armature  A  through  the 
brush  C. 

The  armatures  with  their  increased  charges  act  more  power 
fully  on  the  next  pair  of  discs  that  pass  under  the  bar  £F. 
and  so  these  discs  carry  still  larger  charges  to  the  armatures  and 
thus  the  effect  rapidly  increases  till  the  armatures  are  so  highly 
charged  that  they  lose  by  leakage  as  rapidly  as  they  gain. 

When  the  armature  A  is  positively  charged  it  acts  inductively 
on  the  comb  D  through  the  two  layers  of  glass,  attracting  a  nega- 
tive charge  on  the  points  of  the  comb  and  repelling  positive  to 
the  knob  A",  but  the  negative  charge  induced  on  D  is  discharged 
upon  the  surfa(!c  of  the  revolving  glass  plate  from  the  sharp 
points  of  the  comb,  and  is  carried  away  by  the  motion  of  the 
plate,  leaving  the  conductor  and  knob  K  strongly  positively 
charged.  At  the  same  time  the  positive  charge  induced  on  D' 
is  discharged  on  the  revolving  plate,  leaving  /C'  negatively 
charged,  and  if  the  gap  between  K  and  K'  is  not  too  great, 
spark  dischargers  will  take  place  between  them.  Two  small 
Leyden  jars  (§567)  are  connected  with  the  conductors  D  and  D 
and  act  as  reservoirs  in  which  the  charge  accv  »  ilates  between 
discharges. 

545.  WImshurst  Machine. — In  the  W'li*:  .iiurst  machine  two 
circular  plates  of  glass  are  revolved  ii)>  opposite  directions,  one 
in  front  of  the  other. 

On  the  outer  surface  of  each  are  a- number  of  radial  strip? 
or  sectors  of  tinfoil,  on  each  of  whic^i  is  a  ixttlc  metal  knob  or 
button.  As  the  plates  rotate,  the.  buttons  strike  the  tinsel 
brushes  of  a  pair  of  equaUzm^b^x^)  o^vi  ^i  ^bdch  is  fixed  in  froct 
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of  each  plate,  one  iDcliued  to  the  right  and  one  to  "the  left,  so 
that  the  two  are  nearly  at  right  angles  to  each  other. 

In  the  diagram  the  inner  and  outer  circles  represent  the  two 
plates  while  the  heavy  lines  indicate  the  positions  of  the  con- 
ducting sectors. 

Suppose  that  the  plates  turn  in  the  directions  of  the  arrows 
and  that  the  sector  a  is  slightly  positive  and  b  negative. 

Then  e  and  d  which  are  connected  by  the  equalizing  bar  will 
become  oppositely  charged  by  induction,  c  negatively  and  d 
positively.     The  rotation  of  the  plates  carries  c  with  its  negative 


Ao.  302.— Winuhunt  muUiie. 


Fig.  303. — Dingram. 


charge  to  e,  and  d  with  its  positive  charge  to  /,  where  they  are 
opposite  the  ends  of  the  second  equalizing  bar  and  by  induction 
attract  positive  charge  into  g  and  negative  into  h. 

At  A  and  B  are  combs  between  which  the  plates  turn,  the 
rotation  of  the  plates  carries  the  positively  charged  sectors 
toward  B  and  the  negatively  Charged  ones  toward  A,  making 
the  knobs  N  and  M  positive  and  negative  respectively. 

546.  Sanunary. — The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  main 
preceding  facts  relating  to  electric  charges. 

1.  There  are  two  kinds  of  charges.  Bodies  with  like  charges 
repel  and  with  unlike  charges  attract  each  other. 

2.  The  force  between  two  small  charged  bodies  is  directly 
proportional  to  their  charges  and  inversely  proportional  tA  ^^«i 
square  of  the  distance  oetween  them. 
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3.  The  force  between  charged  bodies  also  depends  on  the 
medium  between  them. 

4.  It  is  impossible  to  produce  one  kind  of  charge  without 
at  the  same  time  producing  an  equal  charge  of  the  other  kind. 

5.  Whenever  a  positive  charge  disappears  an  equal  negative 
charge  also  disappears. 

6.  The  total  charge  in  a  body  or  the  sum  of  the  positive  and 
negative  charges  which  it  may  exhibit  does  not  change  so  long 
as  the  body  is  truly  insulated. 

7.  The  distribution  of  charge  in  a  conductor  is  influenced  by 
neighboring  charged  bodies.     (Induction.) 

8.  Charges  are  always  multiples  of  an  elementary  imit  e 
taken  a  whole  number  of  times. 


Vir..  aoi. 


Potential  and  Electrometebs 

547.  Potential  or  Electrical  Pressure. — Suppose  an  '  electro- 
scope connected  with  a  charged  pail  by  a  wire.     It  makes  no 

difference  in  the  indication  of  the  electro- 
scope whether  it  is  connected  to  the  in- 
side of  the  pail  where  no  charge  can  be 
obtained  by  the  proof  plane  or  to  an 
edge  where  the  density  is  greatest.  There 
is  i)erfect  equilibrium  between  the  electro- 
scope and  the  charged  pail  and  no  tend- 
ency of  the  charge  to  flow  from  one  to 
the  other.     When  two  conductors  are  in 

this  rohitioii  they  are  said  to  be  at  the  same  potential  or  to  have  the 

same  electrical  pressure. 

The  potential  of  a  conductor  is  that  electrical  condition  which 

determines  the  flow  of  electricity. 
Potential  determines  the  flow  of  electricity  just  as  pressure 

determines  the  flow  of  fluids  and  temperature  the  flow  of  heat 
When  any  conductor  is  connected  with  the  earth  flow  takes  plaa 

until  the  conductor  comes  to  the  potential  of  the  earth. 

When  two  charged  conductors  are  connected  by  a  wire,  the 

one  that  loses  positive  charge  is  said  to  have  been  at  a  higher 

potential  than  the  other. 

548.  Effect  of  Increased  Capacity. — If  an  insulated  conductor 
having  no  electric  char^  \b  bxoM^X.  wv  ^^^  X«K3«IbwA  to  the 
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charged  pail  shown  in  figure  304,  part  of  the  charge  will  Sow  into 
the  conductor  and  the  whole  EyBtem  comes  to  a  new  state  of 
equiUbrium  in  which  the  potential  is  less  than  before.  This 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  gold  leaves  of  the  electroscope  do 
not  diverge  so  strongly. 

In  this  case  thero  hu  been  a.  decrease  in  potential  thougli 
there  has  been  no  change  In  the  total  amoont  of  the  charge. 
The  enlarged  system  of  conductors 
'  is  said  to  have  a  greater  electrical 
capacity  than  tiie  original  pail  and 
electroscope. 

Change  in  potential  due  to  a  change 
in  capacity  of  the  charged  conductor 
is  well  shown  by  Faraday's  ap- 
paratus, figure  305,  in  which  a  roller 
suspended  by  insulating  silk  cords 
carries  a  conducting  ribbon  of  tin- 
foil. When  rolled  up  and  charged 
the  pith  balls  diverge  widely,  but  as 
the  ribbon  ia  imroUed,  thus  in- 
creasing the  surface  and  capacity  of 
the  conductor,  the  pith  balls  ap- 
proach each  other.  That  this  is  not 
due  to  any  loss  of   charge  is  shown  ""'  *""' 

by  the  fact  that  when  the  ribbon  is  again  rolled  up  the  pith  balltt 
diverge  aa  at  first. 

049.  Potential  of  a  Conductor. — In  non-conductors  the  poten- 
tial may  be  different  at  different  points,  but  in  a  conductor  or 
in  connected  conductors,  when  the  electrical  charge  is  at  rest, 
all  parts  are  at  the  same  potential,  since  otherwise  flow  would 
take  place  from  one  part  to  another. 

Even  when  a  conductor  is  hollow  the  potential  in  its  interior, 
due  to  charges  at  rest,  is  everywhere  the  same  as  at  its  surface, 
provided  it  does  not  contain  any  insulated  charged  bodies;  for 
Faraday  showed  ($538)  that  there  was  no  electric  force  inside 
of  a  hollow  conductor  in  such  a  case  and  consequently  it  must 
be  a  region  of  uniform  potential. 

Thus  tbe  surface  of  a  conductcr  is  an  equipoteivtiol.  kutJoc^, 
aaee  aU  ptantB  of  it  are  at  the  same  potent\a\,  &,&&  \!c«. 'v^ia'^^'^ 
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of  a  oonductor,  provided  it  does  not  contain  insulated  charged 
bodies,  is  an  equipoieniial  region. 

650.  Zero  Potential. — Bodies  are  usually  discharged  by  con- 
necting them  with  the  earth,  and  its  potential  is  accordingly 
taken  as  the  zero.  Bodies  which  give  up  a  positive  charge  when 
connected  to  the  earth  are  said  to  have  a  positive  potential, 
while  bodies  which  receive  a  positive  charge  from  the  earth 
have  a  negative  potential. 

The  walls  and  Actors  of  wood  and  plaster  which  enclose  ordi- 
nary rooms  are  conductors,  though  they  conduct  rather  slowly, 
the  interiors  of  rooms  are  therefore  to  be  regarded  as  cavities 
in  conductors  which  are  at  the  earth  potential.  When  there  an 
no  insiiJated  charged  bodies  inside  of  such  a  room  it  is  an  equi- 
potential  region,  all  ai  zero  potential,  even  thoitgh  there  may  be 
electrified  clouds  floating  overhead. 

551.  Potential  Without  Charge. — It  was  shown  by  Faraday 
that  when  an  insulated  conductor  is  touched  to  the  inside  of  a 
hollow  conductor  which  completely  surrounds  it,  it  receives 
absolutely  no  charge.  It  follows  that  in  such  a  case  there  is  no 
flow  of  electricity  from  one  to  the  other  and  therefore  both  .must 
have  been  at  the  same  potential  before  they  touched.  We  see,  then, 
that  merely  putting  a  conductor  without  charge  inside  of  a 
hollow  conductor  brings  it  to  the  potential  of  that  conductor; 
that  is,  a  conductor  which  has  no  charge  takes  the  potential  of 
the  region  where  it  is  placed. 

552.  Potential  AfTected  by  Neighboring  Charges. — The  ca^ 
just  discussed  is  a  special  instance  of  ilie  ^^cnej-al  principle  that 
the  potential  of  a  conductor  depends  not  only  on  its  own  charge, 
but  on  that  of  all  neighboring  objects. 

This  is  well  shown  in  case  of  the  clectrophoms  (§539),  for 
when  the  metal  cover  of  that  instrument  is  removed  and  dis- 
charged by  touching  it,  it  comes  to  the  earth  potential.  But 
when  it  is  placed  on  the  negatively  charged  base  its  potential 
is  lowered,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  if  it  is  now  connected 
with  the  earth  positive  electricity  flows  from  the  earth  to  the  cover. 
It  thus  comes  to  the  earth  potontinl  and  has  a  positive  charge. 

If  it  is  now  removed  from  thr  negatively  charged  base  plate 
its  potential  is  raised,  for  on  touching  it  positive  electricity  flotc4 
from  it  to  the  earth.  » 
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It  thus  appears  that  tlie  potential  of  a  conductor  depends  not 
only  upon  its  own  charge,  bnt  also  upon  all  other  charges  near 
enough  to  affect  it 

If  a  conductor  were  removed  from  all  other  charged  bodies 
its  potential  would  depend  only  on  its  own  charge  and  would 
be  proportional  to  that  charge.  But  if  a  positively  charged  body 
is  brought  near  the  conductor  its  potential  is  raised  though  its 
charge  is  not  changed. 

A  positive  charge  not  only  raises  the  potential  of  the  body  to 
u'hick  it  is  given,  but  it  raises  the  potential  of  the  whole  neighbori-ng 
region  and  of  any  bodies  that  may  be  near.     So  also  a  negative    : 
charge  lowers  the  potential  of  all  paints  in  its  vicinity.  ,' 

553.  What  Determines  the  Potential  of  a  Conductor. — From 
what  precedes  it  will  be  seen  that  the  potential  of  a  conductor 
depends  upon  the  following  three  conditions: 

1.  Its  capacity, — determined  by  its  size  and  shape. 

2.  Its  charge.  ^ 

3.  The  charges  on  surrounding  bodies. 

064.  Measure  of  Difference  of  PotentlaL — When  a  small 
electric  charge  ia  moved  along  an  equipotential  surface  or  from 
one  part  of  an  equipotential  region  to  another,  no  work  is  done, 
for  there  can  be  no  elecfn'c  force  acting  on  the  charge  since  there  is 
iio  tendency  to  flow. 

If  two  conductors  are  at  the  same  potential  no  work  is  done 
in  transferring  a  small  charge  from  one  to  the  Other.  But  if 
they  arc  not  at  the  same  potential  work  must  be  done  to  carry 
a,  small  positive  charge  from  the  one  at  the  lower  potential  to  the 
one  at  the  higher,  just  as  in  case  of  two  vessels,  each  containing 
a  fluid  under  pressure,  work  must  be  done  by  a  pump  to  force 
any  fluid  from  the  vessel  in  which  the  pressure  is  less  into  the 
one  in  which  it  is  greater. 

It  may  be  proved  that  if  a  little  charge  is  transferred  from 
one  conductor  to  another  the  work  done  will  be  the  same  by 
whatever  path  the  transfer  may  be  made,  and  accordingly  the 
work  done  may  be  used  as  a  measure  of  the  difference  of  potential 
of  the  t^vo  conductors. 

Thus  the  difference  of  potential  of  two  conductors  is  measured 
by  the  number  of  ergs  of  work  required  to  trau&tet  ut&.'i.  (^As.^jb 
irom  one  to  the  other.     Difference  of  potential  de\ArBaxw^'^i&'*<!^ 
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way  is  in  electrostatic  units  and  one  electrostatic  unit  of  poterUid 
is  very  nearly  equal  to  300  voUs,  the  volt  being  the  unit  of  potential 
in  what  is  called  the  practical  system  of  units. 

555.  Instruments  to  Measure  Potential. — Electroscopes  and 
electrometers  are  j^gtezkLLol  measuring  instruments.  For  instance, 
the  deviation  of  the  gold  leaves  of  a  gold-leaf  electroscope  de- 
pends on  the  difference  of  potential  between  the  leaves  and  the 
side  conducting  strips  that  are  connected  with  the  earth.  The 
leaves  have  the  same  potential  as  any  conductor  that  may  be 
connected  with  them.     But  this  instrument,  in  the  ordinary 


Fia.  306. — Attractcd-disc  electrometer. 


form,  is  not  well  adapted  for  exact  measurements,  though  a 
modified  form  in  which  the  deflection  of  a  single  narrow  strip 
of  Rold  leaf  is  measured  by  a  low  power  microscope,  is  valuable 
for  some  investigations. 

556.  Attracted-dlsc  Electrometer. — The  instrument  shown 
in  figure  306  is  known  as  the  atiracted-disc  electrofneterj  or  the 
Kelvin  absolute  elecirovieterj  and  may  be  used  to  measure  large 
differences  of  potential. 

Two  circular  flat  plates  of  metal,  A  and  -B,  are  mounted  par- 
allel to  each  other.  By  means  of  the  screw  s  the  plate  A  may  be 
raised  or  lowered  and  the  distance  between  the  two  plates  maj'^ 
be  determined  by  the  scale  and  vernier  v.  The  upper  plate  is 
made  in  two  parts,  a  central  disc  and  a  surrounding  ring,  lie 
disc  is  suspended  from  one  arm  of  a  balance  and  hangs  so  that 
its  lower  surface  is  exactly  flush  with  that  of  the  ring,  which 
is  separately  supported,  though  the  two  are  in  conducting 
communication. 
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The  plate  B  ia  connected  with  the  earth,  while  A,  which  ie 
insulated  by  hard  rubber  or  glass  at  r,  is  connected  with  the, 
charged  conductor  whose  potential  is  to  be  determined.  There 
is  a  charge  on  A  and  an  opposite  induced  charge  on  B  and  conse- 
quently an  attraction  between  them.  By  means  of  the  balance 
the  force  with  which  the  disc  is  attracted  is  exactly  measured. 

The  difference  of  potential  V  between  the  plates  A  and  B  may 
then  be  found  in  electrostatic  units  by  the  formula 

--# 

where  d  is  the  distance  between  the  plates  in  centimeters,  F  is  the 
force  of  attraction  in  dynes,  and  S  is  the  area  of  the  disc  in  square 
centimeters. 

The  instrument  is  called  an  ahs<Avte  electrometer,  because  its 
determinations  depend  directly  on  measurements  of  length  and 
force  and  it  may  be  used  to  standardize  other  instruments. 

The  guard  ring,  as  it  is  called,  which  surrounds  the  attracted 
disc  was  introduced  by  Lord  Kelvin  to  cause  a  uniform  distribu- 
tion over  the  central  disc,  without  which  the  differencfe  of  poten- 
tial could  not  be  calculated  by  the  above  simple  formula.  For 
in  case  of  two  parallel  plates  the  distribution  is  denser  toward 
the  edges,  but  is  esrtreraely  uniform  near  the  center  if  the  plates 
are  not  too  far  apart. 

The  balance  must  be  enclosed  in  a  metal  case,  as  shown  by  the 
dotted  lines,  to  screen  it  from  all  outside  disturbing  electrical 
att  factions. 

557.  Quadrant  Electrometer. — ^The  quadrant  electrometer, 
also  designed  by  Lord  Kelvin,  is  shown  in  figure  307,  A  small 
round  brass  box  is  cut  into  four  quadrants  which  are  slightly 
separated  from  each  other,  and  mounted  on  insulating  supports 
as  shown  in  the  figure.  The  needle  consists  of  a  thin  fiat  plate 
of  aluminum,  broad  at  the  two  ends  as  shown  in  the  plan,  and 
mounted  on  a  light  vertical  wire  of  aluminum  which  passes 
through  its  center  and  carries  on  its  upper  end  a  small  mirror 
by  which  the  motions  of  the  needle  are  observed. 

The  fiat  needle  is  suspended  by  a  fine  quartz  fiber  or  by  two 
parallel  fine  fibers  of  silk  constituting  a  bifilar  suspension,  so 
that  it  hangs  horitontally  in  the  middle  of  the  bo's.  lotme^Vj  '^^ 
four  guadraata  aad  in  the  position  shown. 
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The  tiiagonally  opposite  quadrants  A  A  are  connected  by  wire 
conductors  to  the  pole  P\  while  the  quadrants  BS  are  connected 
to  the  pole  P.  The  needle  is  given  a  positive  charge  so  that  if 
the  A  quadrants  are  connected  with  a  positively  charged  body 
while  the  B  quadrants  are 
joined  to  earth,  it  will  ture 
toward  the  B  quadrants; 
while  if  the  A  quadrants  aie 
negative  it  will  turn  toward 
them.  The  deflectioD  of  the 
needle  is  read  by  the  motion 
of  a  narrow  beam  of  light, 
reflected  from  the  attached 
mirror  upon  a  graduated 
scale,  and  is  oearly  propoi^ 
tional  to  the  difference  of/' 
potential  between  the  A  and 
B  quadrants. 

The  sensitiveness  of  this 
instrument  may  be  many 
times  greater  than  that  of 
the  gold-leaf  electroscope. 
To  secure  the  greatest  sensi- 
tiveness a  very  light  paper 
needle  is  used,  hung  by  an 
exceedingly  fine  quartz  fiber. 
Another  method  of  using 
the  instrument  is  to  connect  the  B  quadrants  to  the  body  to 
be  tested,  while  the  needle  and  A  quadrants  are  connected 
together  and  to  the  earth.  In  this  case  the  needle  will  turn 
toward  the  B  quadrants  whether  the  charged  body  is  positive 
or  negative,  and  the  deflection  is  nearly  proportional  to  tin 
square  of  the  difference  of  potential  measured. 

ELECTRON  THEORY 

6H8.  Theories  of  Electricity. — The  early  investigaton  thought  of 
<iprA  rifled  bodies  as  rontaininu  something  which  they  called  an  impof%deraib 
fiuiil,  because  it  coul<l  flow  from  one  body  to  another  and  y«t  did  lurt  snm  U 
possess  weight  or  iaertia. 
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Symmcr  conceived  two  such  fluids,  poeitiTe  and  negative  electridtieo, 
irhich  neutralized  each  other  when  mingled. 

Franklin,  however,  advocated  the  view  that  there  was  but  a  nngle  eleo- 
tricity  and  that  for  every  body  there  was  a  normal  amount  when  it  showed  no 
slertrification;  if  there  was  an  excess  it  showed  one  kind  of  electrification, 
irhile  if  there  was  a  deliciency  of  the  electric  fluid  the  body  was  electrified  in 
the  opposite  way. 

The  Btrong  points  of  this  theory  are  that  it  e^cplains  how  oppoeita  charges 
neutralize  each  other  Biid  how  it  is  impossible  to  develop  a  positive  charge 
anywhere  without  at  the  same  time  causing  an  equal  amative  charge  to 
appear  somewhere  else. 

But  Franklin's  theory  assumed  that  each  portion  of  the  electric  fluid 
repelled  every  other  portion  directly. 

550.  Faradar'a  Theoiy. — Faraday,  however,  conceived  that  electrical 
forces  were  communicated  by  the  insulating  medium  between  electrified 
bodies  and  showed  that,  while  the  force  between  two  charged  conductors  does 
not  depend  on  the  kind  of  metal  used  for  the  oonduetore  or  whether  they  are 
solid  or  hollow,  it  does  depend  on  the  kind  of  insulating  medium  that  sepa- 
rates them. 

560.  Electron  Theory. — Maxwell,  following  out  Faraday's  idea  of  the 
importance  of  the  dielectric,  showed  bow  electric  phenomena  might  be 
explained  by  what  may  be  called  tbe  displacement  theory.  He  conceived  all 
ffubstances,  conductors  and  insulators  alike,  as  full  of  electricity  which  could 
flow  freely  through  conductors,  but  in  insulators  experienced  an  elastic 
resistance  which  prevented  it  from  being  more  than  slightly  displaced.  A 
form  of  this  theory  based  on  the  modem  conception  of  electrons,  is  known  as 
the  electron  theory. 

The  experiments  of  Millikan,  ({543)  together  with  recent  researches 
relating  to  electric  discharge  in  gases,  and  in  the  field  of  radioactivity,  have 
led  to  the  belief  that  all  electric  charges  whether  positive  or  negative  are 
exact  multiples  of  a  unit  charge  e  having  the  value  4.70  X  10~"  in  electro- 
static units,  which  is  so  small  that  there  are  more  than  2000  million  of  them 
in  the  electrostatic  unit  as  defined  in  {526. 

The  posiiiit  elementary  unit  charge  is  never  found  separate  from  atoms  of 
niattcr,  but  the  nt^ive  unit,  as  was  shown  by  Sir  J.  J.  Thomson,  ia  carried 
by  the  small  particles  or  corpuscles  that  make  up  the  cathode-rays  in  a  vac- 
uum tube  (J774)  and  have  only  ^soothe  moss  of  the  hydrogen  atom.  These 
negative  particles  or  elecfrotM,  as  they  are  called,  exist  in  all  kinds  of  matter, 
can  pass  throu^  conductors,  and  may  be  transferred  from  one  body  to 
another. 

The  electron  tiieory  snppOBCS  that  every  atom  of  matter  in  tbe  neutral 
state  is  made  ap  of  a  certain  number  of  the  elementary  positive  units  and  an 
equal  number  of  electrons  held  in  equilibrium  by  electric  forces. 

When  an  atom  loses  an  electron  it  becomes  positive,  when  it  gains  on  extra 
one  it  becomes  nc^tive. 

561.  Conductors  and  Insulators. — In    conduc\ATB    ^)t^«>    Sk^as^ 
externa}  electric  force  causes  electrons  to  pass  conXimtlOMA^  ixam.  vlW^iTO.  W 
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atom  through  the  body,  thus  constituting  a  flow  or  current  of  electridty. 
In  this  motion  the  electrons  are  constantly  checked  by  their  impacts  against 
atoms  of  matter  or  other  electrons  and  in  this  way  they  are  retarded  by  a  BOit 
of  jriclional  resistance,  just  as  shot  are  retarded  in  moving  through  a  maa 
of  molasses;  but  there  is  nothing  like  an  dasHc  resistance  to  make  them  sprini 
back  when  the  displacing  force  is  removed. 

In  insulators,  on  the  other  hand,  if  electric  force  is  applied,  there  is  & 
certain  yielding  or  displacement  of  the  electrons,  if  the  force  is  increased 
the  electrons  arc  displaced  more,  but  there  is  no  continuous  flow  as  in  i 

conductor,  and  as  soon  as  the  external 
force  is  removed  they  spring  back  to 
their  original  positions,  behaving  as  shot 
would  if  imbedded  in  a  mass  of  rubber. 
Now  suppose  that  the  process  of 
charging  two  conductors  A  and  B  by  an 
electric  machine  consists  in  forcing  some 
electrons  out  of  A  into  B,  ther^ 
making  A  positive  and  B  negative.  Thii 
will  cause  a  crowding  outward  of  the 
electrons  in  the  dielectric  immediatdr 
vurrouDdiiiK  B,  while  those  around  A  will  be  displaced  inward  to  make 
up  for  its  deficiency,  and  so  in  all  the  dielectric  surrounding  A  and  B  the 
electrons  will  everywhere  be  displaced  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the 
arrows  which  indicate  the  positive  direction  of  the  lines  of  force. 

But  since  in  a  dielectric  electrons  are  not  free  to  move,  their  displacement 
at  any  point  is  only  through  a  very  small  distance  and  is  opposed  by  the 
internal  (electric  forces  between  the  positive  and  negative  elementary  charges 
in  the  diele<!tric  which  urge  all  the  electrons  back  toward  their  original  un- 
strained positions.  There  is  therefore  produced  a  back  pressure  on  the  elec- 
trons in  B  and  a  negative  pressure  on  that  in  A,  so  that  if  A  and  B  are  now 
connected  l)y  a  conducting  wire  there  will  be  a  flow  of  electrons  from  B  to  .4, 
until  the  displaced  electrons  in  the  dielectric  have  sprung  back  into  their 
original  positions.  The  discharge  is  thus  conceived  as  forced  from  Bio  A 
by  the  springing  back  of  the  electrons  in  the  dielectric  in  conseqaence  of  die 
internal  electric  forces  in  the  dielectric. 

This  difference  in  pressure  between  A  and  B  due  to  the  reaction  of  the  6» 
placed  dielectric  is  the  difference  between  their  potentials.  Suppose  thtf 
after  A  and  B  are  charged  they  are  moved  nearer  together.  The  strain  w31 
now  take  place  through  a  less  thickness  of  dielectric  and  the  difference  in 
pressure  between  A  and  B  will  accordingly  be  less.  The  work  required  to 
produce  a  given  charge  will  therefore  be  less  when  they  are  nearer  together; 
that  is,  the  energy  of  the  charge  will  be  less.  They  will  therefore  tend  to 
move  together;  that  is,  there  is  an  attraction  between  A  and  B.  "For  if  they 
are  moved  apart  they  will  have  more  energy,  but  they  can  only  get  this  addi- 
tional energy  from  the  work  done  in  separating  them ;  therefore  there  muft 
be  a  force  opposing  the  separation  or  a  force  of  attraction. 
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563.  Tubes  of  Force. — The  electric  field  may  be  conceived  as 
divided  up  into  tubes  by  meaiu  of  surfaces  in  the  direction  of  the  lines  of 
force.  (Compare  (400).  These  tubes  of  force  will  always  have  at  one  end  a 
pontive  charge  and  at  the  other  an  equal  negative  charge. 

On  the  electron  theory  there  will  be  as  many  electrons  displaced  inward 
across  one  end  of  a  tube  of  force,  as  will  be  displaced  outward  across  the  other 

S63.  InducUoo  as  Eiplalned  on  Electron  Theory.— Suppose  A 
and  B  are  conductors  near  each  other  (F^.  309)  and  having  no  charge  at 
first.    Let  a  negative  charge  be  pven  to  A. 

In  doing  this  we  may  suppose  that  electrons  arc  transferred  from  the 
fjound  so  that  the  walls  of  the  surrounding  room  become  positive.    Tubes  of 
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force  in  which  electrons  are  displaced  outward  will  extend  outward  from  A  in 
every  direction  toward  the  walls  of  the  room.  But  since  B  is  a,  conductor 
there  is  no  force  resisting  the  displacement  of  the  electrons  through  it, 
wbereas  in  every  other  direction  there  is  the  active  elastic  resistance  of  the 
dielectric  to  be  overcome.  Displacement  csji  therefore  take  place  more 
readily  on  the  side  of  A  toward  B  than  in  other  directions  and  a  number  of 
tubes  of  displacement  will  terminate  on  B,  and  the  electrons  where  the  tubes 
terminate  will  be  displaced  toward  B'a  interior,  while  on  the  farther  side  of 
B  there  will  be  an  equal  outward  displacement  of  electrons.  These  con- 
stitute equal  jMsitive  and  negative  charges  respectively. 

564.  yVby  an  Electrostatic  Charge  Appears  Only  on  the  Sur- 
face of  a  Condaetor. — If  a  charge  is  given  to  a  hollow  conductor  (F^.- 
310)  all  parts  of  the  metal  shell  come  to  the  same  potential  and  there  is  a 
displacement  of  eleatmns  in  the  dielectric  surrounding  it,  and  this  displace- 
ment is  either  aw»7  from  the  conductor  or  toward  it  depending  on  the  kind  of 
charge  given  to  the  conductor. 

But  the  dielectric  A  in  the  interior  U  eiUirely  aurrovnded  by  the  conductor 
arid  it  ther^ore  preued  upon  eguaily  in  every  dtrecfum  consequently  there  can 
be  no  displacement  of  its  electrons.     Thepnnsureor  potentie.UnUi«m.\K.>ron 
is,  however,  eveiywiiwe  the  same  as  that  in  the  conduetoi  ■m\l\^\v  tPMVl^l^^ 
it.     If  a  amall  conductor  Bia  touched  to  the  mterioi  ol  tti«  ^^'A '^^^**^ 
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the  some  potential  as  the  shell,  but  the  electrons  in  the  dielectric  around  It 
being  equally  urged,  in  every  direction  aro  not  displaced  and  accordingty  B 
neither  gains  nor  loses  electrons;  that  ia,  it  does  not  receive  a  charge. 

It  is  much  as  though  a  bottle  with  flexible  rubber  walla  was  filled  witk 
water  and  then  put  inside  of  a  vessel  full  of  water  under  conaiderable  pt» 
auro.  If  the  stopcock  is  then  opened  no  water  will  flow  either  into  the  boltit 
or  out  of  it.  For  the  pressure  is  the  same  inside  of  the  bottle  as  it  is  oulsde. 
If  the  stopcock  is  closed  and  the  bottle  is  removed  from  the  re^on  of 
sure  it  will  be  found  neither  to  have  gained  nor  lost  charge. 

So  it  is  also  with  the  conductor  S;  when  inside  of  .^  it  ieat  the  same  poUs- 
tial  as  A,  but  it  does  not  receive  any  chaise  because  no  diapl&ceinent 
dielectric  at  its  surface  is  possible,  and  so  when  removed  from  A  its  polentiil 
changes  to  that  of  the  n^ion  wbero  it  is  placed,  but  it  ahowa  no  trace  i£ 
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565.  A  Case  of  Induction. — Suppose,  however,  that  the  conductor 
B  while  iiiiildii  tlie  charged  body  A  and  ioHulated  from  it,  is  connected  with 
the  earth  by  a  wire  as  sliown  in  figuro  311.  The  electrons  in  the  dieleclnr 
will  then  be  dis|)laced  not  only  in  the  dielectric  between  A  and  the  walls  of 
the  room,  but  al^io  between  A  and  B,  and  it  A  ia  positive  they  are  dispUwl 
toward  .'1  and  .iniiy  from  Zf  causing  acorresponding  flowof  electroDsintol 
from  the  earth. 

If  B  ia  now  in.iulatcd  nnd  removed  from  the  Interior  of  A  it  will  be  fouihl 
negatively  charged,  for  the  displacement  in  the  dielectric  arouad  it  canooi 
disappi'iir  until  (hcclcclrous  that  flowed  into  £  aro  permitted  to  eacape. 

Since  Ike  outward  dix placement  on  B  mast  be  equal  to  Aa  inward  di«pl<w- 
mcnt  over  the  inner  surffice  «/  A,  the  charge  on  B  mint  be  equal  and  oppotilt 
(o  iW  on  (Af  I'rifcrtnrn/.'l;  tbiH  has  previously  been  shown  to  bethecaaeiii 
Faraday's  ice-pail  experiment  (§541). 

CON-DENSBRS   AND    CAPACITY 

566.  Condenser  Eipcrlment. — Take  a  tin  plate,  mount  it 
bottom  upward  on  an  msxiatin^  B\.asi4  «i4  wnmftKft.  Vt.  -^th  t 
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ffold-leaf  olcctroricope.  Covor  f  lie  phitf  with  a  sliort  i>f  gl;vsa  and 
then  give  it  a  sufficient  charge  to  cause  the  gold  leaves  to  diverge 
strongly.     Now  take  another  tin  plate,  connected  to  earth  by 

■  the  hand  or  by  a  wire,  and  lower  it  upon  the  glass.  The  gold 
leaves  will  be  observed  to  come  together  as  the  plates  approach 
each  other,  showing  that  the  potential  of  the  charged  conductor 

t  is  diminished  by  the  approach  of  the  grounded  conducting  plate. 
The  closer  the  two  plates  are  brought  together,  the  greater  will  be 

i  the  decrease  in  potential.     On  removing  the  upper  plate  the 

-  leaves  diverge  as  at  first,  showing  that  there  has  been  no  losa 
of  charge. 

In  this  experiment  evidently  the  capacity  of  the  first  plate 
has  been  increased  by  the  proximity  of  the  second  uninsulated 
plate.  Such  a  combination  is  known  as  a  condenser,  because 
it  can  take  a  lai^  charge  at  a  small  potential. 

The  decrease  in  potential  is  due  to  the  presence  of  an  induced 
charge  on  the  second  plate  opposite  in  kind  to  that  on  the  first. 
567.  Leyden  Jbt. — The  earliest  form  of  condenser  was  de- 
vised in  1746  by  Musschenbroek,  of  Lcyden.  That  experi- 
menter, in  attempting  to  charge  a  glass 
of  water  with  electricity,  held  the  glass 
in  his  hand  while  one  pole  of  the  elec- 
trical machine  was  connected  with  the 
vf&ter  through  a  nail  resting  in  the  glass. 
After  charging  it  well,  the  knuckle  of  the 
other  hand  was  touched  to  the  nail  and 
a  smart  electric  shock  was  obtained. 

Further  experimentation  showed  that 
all  that  was  necessary  was  that 
there  should  be  two  conducting  coat- 
ings separated  by  the  ^ass. 

Accordingly,  a  Leyden  jar,  as  it  is  called,  is  made  by  coating  a 
glass  jar  or  bottle  in»de  and  outside  with  tinfoil  for  about  two- 
thirds  the  height  of  the  jar.  Connection  is  made  with  the  inner 
coating  through  a  metal  rod  terminating  in  a  knob. 

To  charge  such  a  jar  one  coating  must  be  connected  to  one 
pole  of  the  electrical  machine  while  the  other  coating  is  connected 
to  the  other  poleof  the  machine  either  directly  or  thTO\\(^  ftia  ew^, 
so  that  the  two  coating  simultaneously  recewe  ovpo^t'^  (^«x^f»» 
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The  jar  is  discharged  by  connecting  the  knob  and  outer  coating 
by  a  conductor. 

If  the  outer  coating  is  touched  with  one  hand  while  the  knuckk 
of  the  other  hand  is  brought  to  the  knob,  the  jar  is  discharged 
through  the  body  and  the  sensation  of  shock  is  exF>eriencei 
Slight  shocks  are  felt  in  the  hand  and  arms  while  stronger  shocb 
are  felt  in  the  body. 

A  Ley  den  jar  is  said  to  have  greater  capacity  for  charge  than 
an  ordinary  insulated  conductor,  because  it  will  receive  a  much 
greater  charge  from  a  given  electrical  machine  than  will  be 
taken  by  the  simple  conductor. 

568.  Condensers. — Any  contrivance  in  which  two  conducton 
are  separated  by  a  thin  dielectric  which  has  sufficient  dielectric 
strength  to  prevent  discharge  between  them,  is  a  condenser  and 
has  the  same  properties  as  a  Ley  den  jar. 

A  convenient  form  of  condenser,  due  to  Franklin,  may  be 
made  l)y  coating  the  opposite  sides  of  a  plate  of  glass  with  tinfoil, 
which,  however,  must  not  reach  too  near  the  edges  of  the  plate. 

569.  Insulated  Lcyden  Jar. — If  a  Leyden  jar  has  either  of  its 
coatings  insulated,  no  more  charge  can  be  given  to  the  other 
coating  than  to  a  simple  metal  conductor  of  the  same  shape  and 
size.  If  a  Leydon  jar  is  charged  and  then  placed  on  an  insulating 
stand,  it  cannot  be  discharged  by  simply  touching  the  knob. 
But  if  the  finger  is  touched  first  to  the  knob  and  then  withdrawn 
and  touched  to  the  outer  coating  and  so  on  aUemately  a  small 
spark  will  be  obtained  everj'  time  and  the  jar  may  thus  be  ven* 
slowly  discharged. 

570.  Explanation  of  Action  of  a  Condenser. — The  older  way 
of  explaining  the  action  of  a  condenser  is  as  follows:  The  plate 
A  receives,  say,  a  positive  charge  from  the  electrical  machine. 
This  charge  acts  inductively  through  the  glass  dielectric  and 
attracts  a  negative  charge  from  the  earth,  which  in  turn  react? 
on  the  positive  charge  in  A  attracting  it,  and  so  enabling  a 
much  larger  charge  to  be  given  to  A  by  the  machine.  If  the  plate 
B  were  not  connected  to  the  earth  the  positive  charge  which 
would  be  induced  on  its  outside  surface  could  not  escape  and 
would  by  its  repulsive  action  on  the  charge  in  A  neutraUxe  the 
attractive  action  of  the  negative  induced  chargey  so  that  no  mM 
charge  could  be  given  to  A  Wian \l  Vk^^^X^B  "^^x^xtf^^tlusEe. 
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But  it  is  better  to  look  at  the  action  in  the  following  way, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  displacement  theory.  Let  A  (Fig.  314) 
r  represent  the  inner  coating  of  a  Leyden  jar  which  is  stripped  of 
its  outer  coating.  Connect  A  to  the  positive  pole  of  an  electrical 
machine  and  connect  the  negative  pole  to  the  floor  or  walls  of  the  ^ 
room.  The  conductor  A  will  become  positively  charged  and  an 
equal  and  opposite  negative  charge  will 
be  found  on  the  walls  of  the  room.  The 
tubes  of  force  or  displacement  extend 
from  A  to  the  walls,  but  the  difference  of 
potential  produced  by  the  machine  can 
cause  only  a  small  strain  or  displacement  /"^ 
of  the  electrons  in  bo  thick  a  dielectric,  [ 
and,  therefore,  only  a  small  charge  will  be 
given  to  A.  But  if  the  outer  coating  is  ^'"^* 
now  put  upon  the  jar  and  connected  with  ^"'^^ud^^^"^" 
the  negative  pole  of  the  machine,   as  in 

figure  315,  the  whole  strain  will  take  place  in  the  thin   layer 
of  glass  and  so  a  great  displacement  of  electrons  in  the  glass  will 
,   take  place  involving  a  large  flow  of  electrons  into  one  coating 
.   and  out  of  the  other,  leaving  the  jar  strongly  charged. 

If  the  outer  coating  were  insiUaled  and  the  negative  pole  of 


the  charging  machine  were  connected  to  the  walls  of  the  room, 
no  displacement'  could  take  place  through  the  glass  toward  the 
outer  coating  without  an  equal  displacement  taking  place 
outward  from  the  outer  coating  toward  the  walls,  so  that  the 
jar  would  take  no  greater  charge  than  if  there  vete  11.0  (:>'v\\ft:c 
coating. 
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571.  Capacity  of  a  Conductor. — From  the  above  discussion 
it  will  be  clear  that  the  charging  of  every  conductor  is  analogovi 
to  the  charging  of  a  Ley  den  jar;  the  conductor  itself  corresponds 
to  the  inner  coating  of  the  jar;  while  the  surrounding  walls  or 
conductors  on  which  the  tubes  of  force  terminate  correspond  to 
the  outer  coating;  it  differs  from  a  Ley  den  jar  only  in  the  greater 
thickness  of  the  dielectric. 

572.  Capacity. — The  larger  the  charge  given  to  a  Leyden  jar 
or  condenser,  the  greater  is  the  difference  of  potential  between 
its  coatings,  so  that  we  have 

Q=VC 

where  Q  is  the  charge,  V  is  the  difference  of  potential  between  the 
coatings  of  the  jar,  and  C  is  a  constant  called  the  capacity  of 
the  jar. 

When  V  =  IjC  =  Qy  and,  therefore,  the  capacity  of  a  condenser 
is  the  quantity  of  charge  required  to  make  unit  difference  of 
potential  between  its  coatings. 

Capacity  depends  on  that  area  S  of  one  surface  which  is  op- 
posed by  the  other  and  varies  inversely  as  the  thickness  of  the 
dielectric  d  which  separates  them.  It  may  be  computed  from 
the  formula 

where  K  is  a  constant  which  depends  on  the  nature  of  the 
dielectric  and  is  called  its  specific  inductive  capacity  or  dielectk 
constant. 

The  doriviition  of  this  formula  is  given  in  §583. 

Cantion. — The  student  is  warned  against  thinking  that  the  cai>acity  of  s 
condenser  is  the  gn^atest  charge  which  it  can  hold.  The  maximum  possible 
charge  of  a  condenser  depends  upon  its  insulation  and  the  strength  of  tbf 
dielectric  between  its  coatings  to  resist  disruptive  discharge.  One  condenser 
may  be  charged  to  many  times  its  capacity  before  it  dischargee,  while  an- 
other may  break  down  or  discharge  before  it  is  charged  to  one-tenth  of  its 
capacity.  < 

Some  Specific  Inductive  Capacities^  or  Dielectric  Constanta 

Hard  rubber. . .  .2.5    Paraffin 2.0    Air  (normal  presBure)...  1.00059 

Glass 6  to  8    Turpentine. .  2.2    Carbon  dioxide 1.O0O90 

Mica 8.0    PelTolcum. . .  ^A    B.-^tes^^n WMOXA 
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573.    Hydraulic  Analogy. — It  is  instructive  to  consider  the  followinji; 
hydraulic  model  of  a  condenser.     A  metal  box  is  divided  into  two  parts  A 
and  B  by  a  partition  of  thick  sheet  rubber.     Each  side  is  provided  with  a 
tubular  opening  controlled  by  a  stopcock,  the  whole  is  then  filled  with  water 
and  immersed  in  a  pond.     WTiile  the  stopcocks  are  open  the  pressure  is  the 
same  in  A  and  B  and  the  rubber  is  not  strained.     It  is  like  a  Leyden  jar  unin- 
sulated and  discharged.     Now  attach  a  pump  to  B  and  force  water  in  while 
the  stopcock  of  A  is  left  open  or,  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  connect 
the  pump  both  to  A  and  B  so  that  it  pumps  water  out  of  A  and  into  B,    The 
rubber  will  be  strained  as  shown  in  the  figure,  the 
side  A  will  be  at  the  pressure  of  the  pond  which 
may  be  called  zero,  while  the  other  side  is  at  a 
higher  pressure  p.     This  difference  in  pressure  p 

between  the  two  sides  is  due  to  the  strain  of  the       ^v^   oia       tt    i      r 
-  -  _-  ^        ,  „  .    ,  ,  .  Fio.  316.  —  Hydrauhc 

rubber.     If  A  and  B  are  now  connected  by  a  pipe        model  of  I.cyden  jar. 

and  the  stopcocks  are  opened  there  will  be  a  flow 

from  one  side  to  the  other  as  the  rubber  springs  back  into  the  unstrained 

condition. 

So  when  a  Leyden  jar  is  discharged  electricity  may  be  thought  of  as  forced 
from  one  coating  to  the  other  by  the  springing  back  of  the  displaced  elec- 
trons in  the  dielectric. 

If  the  rubber  diaphragm  were  thicker  more  difference  in  pressure  would  be 
required  to  force  in  a  given  charge.  So  in  a  Leyden  jar,  the  thicker  the 
dielectric  the  greater  the  difference  of  potential  between  its  coatings  when  it 
has  a  given  chaise. 

If  the  dikphragm  were  made  of  a  substance  that  was  more  yielding  than 
rubber,  it  would  correspond  to  a  dielectric  of  greater  specific  inductive  capa-- 
city;  for  a  given  pressure  would  then  force  in  a  greater  charge. 

Also  suppose  the  stopcock  A  is  closed  and  the  pump  connected  to  By  pres- 
sure will  be  produced  in  B  and  perhaps  a  slight  amount  of  water  forced  in 
due  to  the  elastic  yielding  of  the  box  itself,  but  the  rubber  diaphragm  will  not 
be  appreciably  strained  and  the  pressure  will  be  the  same  on  both  sides.  This 
is  the  case  of  trying  to  charge  an  insulated  jar.  The  stiff  and  but  slightly 
yielding  walls  of  the  box  represent  the  insulating  dielectric  that  surnmnds  the 
Leyden  jar  and  extoids  to  the  walls  of  the  room,  while  the  rubber  diaphragm 
represents  the  thin  glass  dielectric  between  the  coatings  of  the  jar. 

Remembering  that  the  dielectric  surrounding  the  jar  is  slightly  yielding 

will  enable  the  student  to  explain  the  succession  of  small  sparks  obtained 

from  the  insulated  jar  as  described  in  §569. 

• 

674,  Energy  of  Charge. — When  we  begin  to  charge  a  Leyden 
jar  or  condenser  the  two  coatings  are  at  the  same  potential  and, 
therefore  no  work  is  required  to  transfer  the  first  little  portion  of 
charge  from  one  coating  to  the  other.  But  £is  the  charging  goes 
on  the  difference  of  potential  between  the  Iwo  eosAm^  vci!ct^»sR5^ 
and  more  work  is  required  to  produce  a  pveii  mct^BiSfeVTi  Osvax^^- 
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Suppose  the  final  potential  to  which  the  jar  is  charged  is  T, 
and  suppose  that  in  charging  it  Q  units  of  electricity  are  tnn- 
ferred  from  one  coating  to  the  other,  giving  one  a  chai^  -HI 
and  the  other  a  charge  ~Q.  IF  during  this  transfer  the  dififf- 
ence  of  potential  between  the  coatings  were  to  remun  constant 
and  equal  to  V  the  work  done  in  charging  would  be  QV  op 
But  since  the  difference  of  potential  is  eero  at  the  start  and  in- 
creases in  proportion  to  the  charge,  the  aversge  potential  dnriii 
charging  is  y^V  and  the  work  actually  done  in  charg^nc  is  HQ^i 
which  is  therefore  the  energy  of  the  charge. 

The  case  is  analogous  to  the  filling  of  a  <7Undrical  wato- 
tower,  the  presHUre  is  zero  when  the  tower  is  empty,  and  incm^ 
as  the  water  rises  until  the  final  pressure  p  is  reached.  Tlie  work 
done  1:3,  therefore,  }4pv  where  v  is  the  total  volume  of  wats 
pumped  in. 

The  energy  of  the  condenber  exists  as  electrical  strain  in  tbe 
dielectric. 

675.  Dissected  Leyden  Jar. — That  the  energy  of  the  chuft 
is  in  the  dielectric  and  not  in  the  condnctinK  torface*  is  shown  b; 
the  following  experiment. 


Pio.  317. — Leyden  jar  with  remoT«lilB 

Take  a  Leyden  jar,  such  as  is  shown  in  figure  317,  in  which  tbf 
metal  coatings  can  t)e  removed  from  the  glass.  Chargeit  stron^T 
and  firnt  remove  one  coating  while  the  other  is  insulated>  and  then 
remove  the  other  also.  They  are  found  to  have  only  slight 
charges,  but  when  they  are  again  fitted  upon  the  glaas  a  vigoroue 
discharge  may  be  obtained. 

576.  Leyden  Battery. — The  Leyden  jars  in  the  conbination 
shown  in  figure  318  have  their  inner  coatings  connected  together 
and  are  mounted  lnabox\med'm^^^iai»'^^I^-«Vas^^b«^  outer 
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oatings  are  also  joined.  Such  an  arrangement  is  known  as  n 
jeyden  baltery,  the  jars  are  also  said  to  be  connected  in  parallel 
T  multiple,  and  the  combination  is  equivalent  to  a  single  large 
Eir  having  a  capacity  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  capacities  of  the  sepa- 
ate  jars. 


Fio.  318. 


577.  Leaden  Jars  Connected  In  Cascade  or  Series. — In  each  of 
,he  two  arrangements  shown  in  figure  319  four  jars  on  insulating 
itands  are  connected  in  such  a  way  that  if  the  discharge  were 
o  burst  throu^  the  glass  of  the  jars  it  would  have  to  pierce  all 
our  jars  to  pass  from  one  end  to  the  other,  as  four  layers  of  glass  . 


ntervene  between  the  terminal  conductors.  In  such  a  case  the 
ars  are  said  to  be  joined  in  cascade  or  in  series.  The  diagram 
Fig.  320)  shows  the  state  of  electrification,  the  regions  between 
,he  charged  platee  representing  the  layers  of  glass. 

Four  similar  jars  joined  in  this  way  are  like  a  single  jar  haviTig  a 
lieledric  four  times  as  thick,  and  the  capacity  of  th&  oarriAnaiM/t^  vt 
me-fourth  that  e/  a  single  jar. 
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This  case  is  well  illustrateil  by  the  hydrostatic  analogue  (Fig.  321)  in  whirfa 
four  models  such  as  arc  described  in  §573  are  connected  in  series.  Geariy 
when  water  is  pumped  in  at  A  and  out  at  B  the  rubber  diaphragms  are  all 
strained  and  an  equal  quantity  of  w^ater  is  displaced  from  each  into  the  not 
succeodinp,  thus  representing  the  equality  of  the  charges  in  each.  The  pres- 
sures represent  the  potentials.  Evidently  the  pressure  pi  is  greater  this 
Po,  and  Pa  is  the  greatest  of  all,  and  to  force  in  a  given  quantity  of  water  fow 
times  as  much  pressure  must  be  used  as  to  force  it  into  a  single  one  of  the  cells. 


Fig.  321. 

The  chief  practical  advantage  of  the  cascade  arrangement  is  that  it  hu 
great  duiectric  strength  and  sparks  do  not  easily  burst  through  the  glass;  for 
this  reason  the  small  jars  used  on  induction  electrical  machines  areusuAllr 
connected  two  in  series,  one  being  connected  to  one  pole  of  the  machine  and 
one  to  the  other,  while  their  outer  coatings  are  joined  by  a  wire. 

When  Loyden  jars  of  difTerent  capacities  C\  Ct  Cz  are  joined 
in  series,  the  capacity  C  of  the  combination  is  found  from  the 
relation 

C      Ci  ^  Ci  ^  Cz 

To  provo  this  formula  let  Q  represent  the  charge,  which  will  bethesam^* 
for  each  jar  when  they  are  charged  in  series.     The  potentials  of  the  jan 

will  be 

The  total  <iiiT(T('n(*o  of  potential  between  the  end  coatings  of  the  seria 

will  tlu!n'f<»re  Ix* 


V    -  T;    f  T', +  V 


"{^.^k^h^ 


and  if  ('  is  the  capncity  (jf  the  combination  we  have 

V   -  ^ ,;  therefore,  (^  "^  "c"^  c"^ '(T 


Problems 

1.  A  Leyden  jar  14  cm.  in  diameter  and  made  of  glass  3  mm.  thick  is  coated 
on  the  l)ottom  and  .si(l(\s  up  to  a  height  of  20  cm^- What  is  its  capacity 
and  what  cliarge  is  reciuired  to  bring  it  to  potential  30?  Take  dielectiie 
constant  of  glass  =  0. 

2.  Two  Leyden  jars,  one  of  capacity  300  and  charged  to  potential  20,  the 
other  brought  to  potenUaV  ^0  by  a.  cXiw%^  q\  I'lRKi  mtCWa^  %.t^  ^KMuuected 
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together  in  parallel,  positive  coating  being  connected  to  positive  and 
negative  to  negative.  Find  the  resulting  potential  and  the  charge  in 
each  jar  after  being  connected. 
8.  If  in  the  preceding  problem  the  positive  coating  of  each  jar  is  connected 
to  the  negative  of  the  other,  what  will  be  the  resulting  difference  in 
potential  and  charge  in  each  jar? 

4.  A  jar  of  capacity  1000  is  charged  to  potential  50;  find  the  heat  developed 
in  gram-calories  when  it  is  discharged  through  a  long  fine  wire. 

5.  Three  jars  each  of  capacity  500  are  charged  each  to  potential  12  and  then 
joined  in  scries  and  finally  discharged  by  connecting  the  end  coatings  of 
the  combination.  Find  the  difference  of  potential  between  the  end 
coatings  and  the  quantity  of  charge  that  passes  through  the  discharge, 
and  thence  calculate  the  energy  expended  in  the  discharge. 

"  6.  Let  the  three  Leyden  jars  of  the  previous  problem  be  joined  in  parallel 
and  then  discharged.  Find  the  difference  of  potential  between  coatings, 
and  the  quantity  of  discharge,  and  thence  determine  the  energy  of  the 
discharge. 

-^  f^.  A  Leyden  jar  of  capacity  500  is  joined  in  series  with  another  of  capacity 
200,  and  the  combination  is  given  a  charge  3000.  Find  the  difference  of 
potential  between  the  coatings  in  each  jar.  Thence  find  the  difference 
of  potential  between  the  end  coatings  of  the  combination.  Wliat  is  the 
capacity  of  a  single  jar  which  when  given  the  charge  3000  would  have  the 
same  difference  of  potential  as  the  combination? 

"^  8.  A  Leyden  jar  of  capacity  600  is  joined  in  series  with  one  of  capacity  400. 
Find  the  capacity  of  the  combination. 

^    9.  Two  Leyden  jam  of  capacities  Ci  and  Ct  are  joined  in  scries  and  given  a 

1         charge  Q.     Find  the  capacity  of  a  single  jar  equivalent  to  the  combina- 
tion, by  following  the  method  of  problem  7. 
10.  A  Leyden  jar  of  capacity  800  is  joined  in  scries  with  another  of  capacity 
200,  and  the  combination  charged  to  potential  20.     Find  the  char^o  in 
each  jar  and  the  difference  of  potential  between  the  coatings  of  each  jar. 

Calculation  of  Potential  and  Capacity 

578.  Potential  at  a  point. — Up  to  this  point  we  have  thought 
of  electrical  potential  simply  as  a  certain  condition  which  de- 
termines the  flow  of  electricity;  and  we  have  shown  that  the  dilTer- 
ence  of  potential  between  two  conductors  may  be  measured  by  the 
work  done  in  transferring  unit  charge  from  one  to  the  other  (§554). 

But  potential  is  not  a  property  of  conductors  only.  When  a 
little  charge  is  bitought  up  to  any  point  whatever  in  space,  work 
must  in  general  be  expended  in  bringing  it  to  that  point,  on  ac- 
count of  the  attractions  or  repulsions  of  neighboring  charges ;  and 
this  work,  per  unit  charge,  is  used  as  the  meaauxe  ol  \\v^  i^oV^w*^^ 
at  that  point. 
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Definition. — The  poterUidl  at  any  paint  is  measured  hy  ihew 
done  against  electrostatic  forces  in  bringing  a  unit  positive  dk 
up  to  that  point  from  an  infinite  distance. 

This  work  may  be  calculated  as  follows: 

Suppose  there  is  a  charge  of  q  units  of  electricity  at  A  C 
322),  and  it  is  required  to  find  the  work  done  in  carrying  i 
charge  from  C  to  B  in  the  same  straight  line  with  A  when  ai 
the  medium  between  the  charges. 

Conceive  the  distance  BC  divided  into  n  small  parts  at  the  po 
ai  Oiy  as,. etc.,  and  let  r  be  the  distance  from  A  to  B  and  ri,  the 
tance  from  A  to  ai,  etc.     Then  the  force  with  which  q  repels  i 

charge  at  B  in  air  is  ^  (§525),  while  the  force  at  di  is  -^• 

get  the  work  Wi  done  when  unit  charge  is  moved  from  ai  to  B, 

R 


X  r,  ^.  I 

'^ T^ ^,   !  ! 

1^ ^vC I  I 

M  B     Oj   02  Os  C 

Fia.  322. 

average  force  must  be  multiplied  by  the  distance  from  B  U 
which  is  ri  —  r. 

The  geometrical  mean  of  -^  and  — ^  is  — ;  and  this  may  be  ta 

as  the  average  force  between  Oi  and  B  if  these  points  are  cl 
together.     The  work  done  in  this  element  of  the  distance  ^ 

therefore  be  Wi  =  —  (ri  —  r)  = 

TTi  r      fi 

and  similarly  the  work  done  when  unit  charge  is  moved  from  a* 

ill  is 

r\      To 

so  also  wz  = -- 

r2      ra 

and  finally  u\  = ^ 


Adding,  we  find 
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vhere  Wi  +  Wi+,  etc.,  +Wni8  the  whole  work  done  in  moving 
the  iinit  chat^  from  CtaB.  Id  the  final  result  all  intermediate 
terma  have  disappeared,  the  result  is  therefore  the  same  however 
great  the  Dumber  of  parts  into  which  CB  may  be  divided;  it  is 
therefore  clear  that  do  error  was  introduced  by  taking  the 
geometrical  mean  of  the  forces  at  B  and  ai  as  the  average  be- 
tween those  points. 

It  may  be  shown  that  the  work  will  be  the  same  along  any  path 
whatever  between  B  and  C,  even  though  these  points  may  not  lie 
in  the  same  direction  from  A. 

Thus  the  work  done  in  carrying  unit  positive  charge  from  C  to 
B  (Fig.  323}  against  the  repulsive  force  of  a  charge  qeXAis 

«_5. 
r     R 

Now  if  thepointCisataDinfinite 

distance  from  A  then  »  =  0,  and   f 


the  work  done  against  the  re- 
pulsion of  q,  in  bringing  a  unit 
charge  up  to  S  from  an  infinite 
distance  in    air  or    vacuum,    is  ^"^t 

a  c 

simply  -'  aod  this,  by  defimtion,  is  Fio.  323, 

the  potential  at  B  due  to  the  charge  q.  Representing  this  po- 
tential by  V  we  have,  V  =  -• 

If  there  are  a  number  of  chat^^  q\q%q3,  etc.,  at  distances 
ri  Ti  T),  respectively,  from  the  point  B  and  in  any  directions  what- 
ever, the  potential  at  that  point  becomes,  when  air  is  the  medium, 

since  the  potential  at  a  ptdat  depends  only  on  its  distance  from 
charges  and  not  on  their  directions.  The  signs  of  the  terms 
depend  00  whether  the  chat;^  are  positive  or  n^ative. 

In  any  other  medium  than  air  the  potential  V  may  be  com- 
puted from  the  formula 

Tphere  K'athe  ^lecdSc  inductive  capacity  of  the  Toe&wm,  ^A5>'iS^. 
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570.  Zero  Potential. — According  to  the  definition  just  gives, 
those  points  are  at  zero  potential  which  are  at  an  infinite  distana 
from  all  electrified  bodies.  But  the  earth's  potential  has  aho 
been  defined  (§550)  as  zero  potential.  These  two  definitions  ui 
inconsistent  if  the  earth  has  a  charge,  and  there  are  reasons  for 
thinking  that  it  has. 

But  any  charge  which  the  earth  may  have  will  change  the  po- 
tential of  the  earth  and  of  all  bodies  in  our  laboratory  rooms  by  the 
same  amount,  so  that  differences  of  potential  wiU  be  uncfiangedy  and 
it  is  only  differences  of  potential  that  are  measured  by  our 
instruments. 

In  discussing  problems  that  involve  the  electrical  state  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  or  of  regions  remote  from  the  earthy  of  course  it 
will  not  do  to  assume  that  the  earth  potential  is  zero.  The  zero 
must  then  be  taken  as  defined  in  the  preceding  paragraph.    • 

580.  Equipotential  Surfaces. — Suppose  there  is  a  charge  of 
12  units  at  A  (Fig.  324)  which  is  not  near  any  other  charged  body. 
Then  the  potential  due  lo  A  may  be  calculated  from  the  formula 

7  =  ?- 
r 

where  g  =  12.  At  1  cm.  from  A  in  any  direction  the  potential 
will  bo  12.  The  sphere  of  radius  one  having  A  as  center  is  there- 
fore an  equipotential  surface  of  potential  12.  The  sphere  whoee 
radius  is  2  cms.  is  the  surface  of  potential  6,  the  surface  of  po- 
tential one  would  have  a  radius  of  12  cms.,  while  zero  potential 
would  be  at  an  infinitely  great  distance.  K  the  charged  point  i 
is  inside  of  a  room  the  surface  of  the  room  will  be  at  zero  potential, 
for  there  will  be  an  induced  negative  charge  at  each  point  of  the 
surface  sufficient  to  counteract  the  action  of  the  charge  A. 

The  figure  shows  the  position  of  the  successive  eqmpotential 
surfaces,  differing  by  unity,  from  2  to  12.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  they  are  closer  together  the  nearer  they  are  to  A.  The  same 
amount  of  work  must* be  done  to  move  a  unit  charge  from  the  siH^ 
face  2  to  3,  as  from  3  to  4  or  11  to  12;  in  each  case  one  erg  of  work 
is  done.  But  the  shorter  the  distance  in  which  a  given  *umwi^ 
of  work  is  done  the  greater  the  force  that  must  be  ezertedf 
hence  the  surfaces  are  closer  together  near  A  where  the  dectiic 
force  is  greater. 
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No  work  at  all  is  done  when  an  electric  cliarKo  is  movofi  along 
an  equipotential  surface,  hence  at  every  point  the  direction  of 
the  restiltant  force  must  be  at  light  angles  to  the  equipotential   ; 
surfaces.  — ^ 

Lines  of  force,  or  lines  which  at  each  point  have  the  direction 
of  the  resultant  force,  must  therefore  cut  equipotential  surfaces  ^ 
at  right  angles,  and  in  the  above  case  are  a  set  of  radial  straight 
lines. 


VlQ.  324. — Equipotential  surtuco  duo  to  a  diurgc  IS  at  A. 
S81.  Indnctlon  ttom  the  Pohit  of  View  of  Equipotential  Sur- 
faces.— In  figure  324  notice  that  the  region  B  surrounded  by 
the  elliptical  line  reaches  from  a  point  where  the  potential  is  3  to 
where  the  potential  is  5.    If  JB  is  a  non-conductor  this  distribution 


Fia,  325. — EquipotontisI  surfaces  where  £  is  a  conductor. 
of  potential  is  posaible,  but  If  £  is  a  conductor  flow  must  take  place 
untilit  is  all  at  the  same  potential.  The  left-hand  end  will  receive 
a  negative  charge  which  will  lower  its  potential,  while  the  right- 
hand  end  will  have  its  potential  raised  by  a  positive  charge  till  all 
parts  come  to  some  potential  intermediate  between  3  and  5.  The 
lines  of  force  and  equipotential  surfaces  in  this  esse  8.x«  ^o^Ti'Mi. 
figure  325.    2a  tbig  diagram  the  conductoT  u  supv'iwA.  \o  >a^iv« 
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to  potential  4,  all  other  equipotential  surfaces  are  bent  outward  or 
inward  away  from  B,  Some  lines  of  force  from  A  terminate  on 
the  negatively  charged  left  end  of  By  while  lines  of  force  go  out 
from  the  positively  charged  end  of  B  to  the  right.     This  case  is 

analogous  to  the  formation  of  a  le?el 
spot  or  pond  on  the  side  of  a  moimtain. 
The  ground  must  be  cut  away  on  the  side 
toward  the  mountain,  and  built  up  oo 
the  outside. 

582.  Capacity  of  an  Isolated  Sphen. 
— Suppose  an  insulated  sphere  in  the 
center  of  a  large  room.  If  it  has  a  posi- 
tive charge  Q,  its  lines  of  force  term- 
inate on  an  equal  quantity  of  n^ative 
electricity  induced  on  the  walls  of  the  room.  To  find  the  poten- 
tial at  the  center  of  the  sphere  we  have  the  formula, 


Fig.  326. — Isolated  sphere. 


F  =  21  +  2!+,  etc. 


(§578) 


In  the  present  case  the  only  charge  which  is  near  enough  to  pro- 
duce any  appreciable  effect  at  0  is  the  charge  +  Q.  Althou^ 
this  charge  is  distributed  over  the  sphere,  it  is  all  at  the  same  dis- 
tance r  from  0.  Therefore  the  potential' at  the  center  of  the 
sphere  is 

y  =  ^ 


But  in  case  of  a  charged  conductor  all  parts  of  it,  inside  and 
outside,  are  at  the  same  potential,  the  sphere  is,  therefore,  aU  at 
the  potential  V  of  its  center. 
But  by  §572 

therefore 

or  the  capacity  in  electrostatic  units  of  an  isolated  sphere  mt- 
rounded  by  air  is  numerically  equal  to  its  radius. 

If  the  medium  surrounding  the  sphere  has  specific  inductive 
capacity  iC,  its  capacity  becomes  (§572) 

C=Kt. 
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AS3.  Capacity  of  a  Condeiuer  Made  of  Two  Conceotrfc 
Spheres. — Suppose  we  have  a  condenser  such  as  shown  in 
figure  327,  consisting  of  two  concentric  metal  spheres  with  air 
between  them.  Let  ri  be  the  outer  radius  of  the  inner  sphere 
and  ft  be  the  inner  radius  of  the  outer  sphere.  If  a  charge  +Q 
is  given  to  the  inner  sphere,  an  induced 
charge  —Q  will  be  found  on  the  outer 
sphere.  If  the  outer  sphere  is  connected 
to  earth  it  comes  to  zero  potential  and 
all  charge  disappears  from  its  miter 
surface. 

The   potential  at  0    the   center   of  the 
small  sphere  is  therefore 

v-+2-« 

n    Tt 

since  the  charge  +Q  is  at  a  distance  r,  from  the  center,  and  the 
charge  — Q  is  at  a  distance  r,  from  the  center. 

But  the  potential  everywhere  inside  of  a  closed  conductor  is 
the  same  as  at  its  surface.  Hence  the  potential  of  the  inner 
sphere  ia 

^n     rt     ^\ti     tJ 
and  since  the  outer  sphere  is  at  zero  potential,  V  is  the  difference 
of  potential  between  the  two. 

But  by  the  definition  of  capacity  Q  =  CV 
therefore 

r      _L___!ir!_. 
i_l~ '■'-'■' 

If    the   medium  between  the  spheres  has  a  specific   inductive 
capacity  K,  the  capacity  of  the  condenser  will  be 

Tz  —  ri 
If   the   spheres  are  close  together  we  may  write  rir*  =  r'  and 
rj  —  ri  =  d  where  r  is  the  mean  radius  of  the  spheres  and  d  is 
the  thickness  of  the  space  between  them. 
Then 

A"r'      KiwT* 
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but  47rr*  is  the  area  of  surface  of  a  sphere  of  radius  r;  therefore 

KS 


C  = 


^d 


In  this  form  the  formula  can  be  used  for  any  condensers  where 
the  two  surfaces  are  close  together,  as  in  a  Leyden  jar  or  in  s 
condenser  made  of  two  flat  parallel  plates. 

Problems 

1.  How  much  work  must  be  done  to  carry  a  unit  positive  charge  from  i 
point  1  meter  distant  from  a  charge  +100  to  a  point  2  cm.  from  it? 

2.  What  is  the  potential  at  a  point  half-way  between  two  equal  spherical 
conductors  having  charges  +100  and  —100,  respectively? 

3.  What  is  the  potential  at  one  corner  of  a  rectangle  which  measures  40  X  90 
cm.  when  there  is  a  charge  —300  at  the  diagonally  opposite  oomer  and 
+ 120  at  each  of  the  adjacent  ones? 

4.  A  spherical  conductor  10  cm.  in  diameter  has  a  charge  of  +200  units  and 
a  small  body  having  an  equal  plus  charge  is  situated  1  meter  from  the 
center  of  the  spliere.  What  is  the  potential  at  the  center  of  the  sphcw? 
What  is  the  potential  at  its  surface?  Is  the  charge  distributed  uni- 
formly over  the  sphere? 

6.  How  nmch  work  would  be  done  in  moving  the  small  charged  body  of  the 
preceding  question  up  to  50  cm.  from  the  center  of  the  sphere? 

Electric  Discharge 

584.  Electric  Discharge  through  Air  at  Ordinary  Pressure.— 

Three  forms  of  discharge  are  recognized  through  air  at  ordinarj' 


.  Fig.  328. 

pressures,  the  electric  spark  or  disruptive  discharge,  brush  dis- 
charge ^  and  glow  discharge. 

In  the  ordinary  spark  discharge  there  is  a  flash  of  light  ac- 
companied by  heat  and  sound  and  the  medium  is  mechanically 
rent.  The  energy  that  was  in  the  strained  dielectric  is  dissi- 
pated in  these  various  ways. 

The  discharge  must  not  be  thought  of  as  '^  jumping  acrofls" 
from  one  body  to  the  other,  it  cannot  be  said  to  leap  from  posi- 
tive pole  to  negative  or  from  negative  to  positive,  but  iahes  fito 
simultaneously  ai  eoery  point  a\.oii%\i)cL^*^^!B^iiDLt&. 


-  .-A  - 
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ine  a  piece  of  rope  AB  held  in  position  by  a  set  of  elastic  bands 
which  are  attached  to  nails  on  each  side  of  it,  as  shown  in  figure 
328.  If  we  pull  the  rope  toward  B  the  elastic  bands  are  stretched 
and  resist;  but  if  enough  force  is  exerted  they  will  break,  and 
the  breaking  will  begin  not  necessarily  at  one  end  or  the  other, 
but  wherever  the  weakest  one  is  found.  But  when  breaking 
occurs  all  parts  of  the  rope  move  forward  at  once.  This  illus- 
trates very  crudely  what  probably  takes  place  in  disruptive  dis- 
charge; the  strained  medium  begins  to  break  down  at  the  weakest 
point,  wherever  that  may  be,  but  the  electric  discharge  takes 
place  simultaneously  at  all  points  along  the  hne  of  discharge. 

The  brush  discharge  is  seen  when  in  a  darkened  room  the  hand 
is  brought  near  the  positive  conductor  of  a  highly  active  electrical 
machine.  If  it  is  not  held  near  enough  for  the  spark  discharge 
a  luminous  brush,  like  a  little  tree  with  branches  of  light  ramify- 
ing from  a  short;  stem,  extends  out  toward  the  hand  from  some 
point  on  the  positively  charged  conductor.  It  seems  to  be  caused 
by  an  almost  continuous  succession  of  extremely  small  discharges. 

Sometimes  in  the  dark  when  an  electric  machine  is  highly  ex- 
cited, but  when  the  conductors  are  separated  too  far  for  sparks 
to  pass,  a  faint  velvety  glow  of  violet  light  known  as  the  glow 
discharge  is  seen  on  the  knob  of  the  negative  conductor. 

085.  OsdlUtory  DIschaqe. — When  a  spring  is  bent  and  let 
fly  it  oscillates  back  and  forth,  coming  to  rest  when  its  energy  is 


FiO.  320. — Oscillatory  diseharge. 

finally  spent  in  heat,  sound,  and  air  waves.  So  when  a  charged 
Leyden  jar  is  discharged  through  a  circuit  of  small  resistance 
the  energy  of  the  charge  cannot  be  dissipatetJ  in  the  first  rush 
and  consequently  there  is  a  back-and-forth  rush  of  current  from 
one  coating  to  the  other  until  the  energy  is  finally  spent  in  sound, 
heat,  light,  and  electric  waves.  This  is  known  as  the  oscillatory 
discharge.  If  there  is  sufficient  resistance  in  the  discharge  cir- 
cuit there  is  no  oscillation,  just  as  a  pendulum  hunf,\'&.T&.<:^»s»«i& 
will  sink  to  ita  hweet  position  without;  osc\!i\atioa. 
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The  oscillatory  discharge  was  examined  by  Feddersen  in  1863 
by  means  of  a  rapidly  rotating  mirror.  Seen  in  this  way,  each 
discharge  showed  as  a  group  of  sparks  at  regular  intervals  and 
rapidly  dying  out,  as  shown  in  figure  329;  see  also  §758. 

.586.  Mechanical  and  Heating  Effects  of  Dtsrapttre  Dli- 
charge. — When  the  discharge  takes  place  through  a  sheet  of 
glass  it  is  pulverized  at  the  point  of  discharge.  Pasteboard  is 
perforated  by  the  discharge,  the  edges  of  the  hole  being  raised 
in  a  burr  on  each  side  as  if  by  the  sudden  expansion  and  bursting 
out  of  the  contained  air  or  moisture.  When  trees  are  struck  by 
Ughtning  they  are  apt  to  be  splintered,  large  slivers  being  flung 
violently  out  sidewise,  perhaps  due  to  sudden  vaporization  of 
moisture.  When  a  living  tree  is  struck  the  discharge  usuaOly 
takes  the  sap  layer  and  frequently  follows  the  grain.  A  gjaa 
tube  having  a  fine  bore  filled  with  water  and  with  a  wire  thnist 
a  short  distance  in  each  end  may  be  biuist  by  the  discharge  of  & 
Leyden  jar. 

The  electric  discharge  is  accompanied  by  heat.  Ether  and 
bisulphide  of  carbon  are  readily  ignited  by  it.  Buildings  con- 
taining inflammable  material  are  occasionally  set  on  fire  when 
struck  by  lightning.  A  mixture  of  one  volume  of  oxygen  with 
two  volumes  of  hydrogen  explodes  with  violence  if  even  a  minute 
electric  spark  passes  in  it. 

A  little  gunpowder  placed  between  the  ends  of  two  wires 
through  which  a  discharge  is  sent  will  usually  be  scattered  unless 
the  discharge  is  retarded  by  causing  it  to  pass  through  a  wet 
string  or  other  poor  conductor,  in  which  case  the  powder  may  be 
ignited. 

Narrow  strips  of  gold  foil,  1  or  2  mm.  in  width,  gummed  to 
a  sheet  of  paper  so  that  they  form  a  conducting  strip,  may  be 
deflagrated  or  volatilized  by  the  discharge  of  a  Leyden  battery. 
The  purple  stain  which  is  left  is  wider  than  the  gold-foil  strips 
and  is  streaked  at  right  angles  to  its  length  as  though  the  vol- 
atilized metal  had  been  driven  violently  out  from  the  path  of 
discharge. 

587.  Lightning. — The  resemblance  between  lightning  flashes 
and  electric  sparks  was  early  noticed.  Franklin,  in  1752|  pff- 
formed  the  celebrated  experiment  of  obtaining  deetrie  ohaiges 
by  means  of  a  kite  as  a  tViund^t  ^\A»tixi  ^«a  wp^iM^iiflU:         ^^ 
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kite  was  provided  with  metal  points  and  the  linen  kite  cord  was 
a  fairly  good  conductor  when  wet.  To  the  lower  end  of  the  kite 
cord  was  fastened  a  metal  key  to  which  a  sUk  cord  was  attached 
which  was  held  in  the  hand  and  acted  as  an  insulator  Sparks 
were  obtained  from  the  key  and  Leyden  jais  were  charged,  and 
the  familiar  phenomena  of  electric  charges  were  observed. 

The  so-called  globe  lightning,  described  by  diGFerent  observers 
as  a  ball  of  fire  slowly  moving  along  and  then  suddenly  exploding 
with  terrific  violence,  has  never  been  imitated  by  any  electrical 
discharges  obtained  in  the  laboratory  and  is  so  different  from 
the  ordinary  phenomena  of  discharge  that  many  physicists  con- 
sider such  observations  illusory  and  due  to  a  subjective  effect  of 
the  discharge  on  the  eye  of  the  observer. 

588.  Atmospheric  Eiectrlcltr. — The  electrical  separation  in 
thunder  storms  according  to  the  theory  of  Simpson,  is  due  to  the 
disruption  of  rain  drops  in  the  uprushing  current  of  air;  for  labora- 
tory experiments  show  that  when  a  drop  is  broken  up  by  falling 
on  a  vertical  jet  of  air  the  resulting  drops  are  positively  charged 
while  the  current  of  air  carries  off  negative  charge.  Rain  from 
the  lower  part  of  the  cloud  will  carry  down  positive  charge  while 
rain  from  higher  regions  of  condensation  will  be  negatively 
charged. 

Another  circumstance  that  very  possibly  plays  a  part  in  the 
development  of  thunder  storms  is  that  condensation  of  moisture 
in  the  atmosphere  takes  place  more  easUy  around  negative 
nuclei  or  electrons  than  it  does  around  positive  nuclei,  and  the 
fall  of  such  drops  to  the  earth  wUI  give  it  a  negative  charge. 
In  fair  weather  the  earth  is  usually  negative,  the  potential  being 
higher  at  points  above  the  earth's  surface,  increasing  at  the  rate 
of  from  75  to  150  volts  per  meter  above  level  ground,  while  in 
thunderstorms  the  atmospheric  potential  fluctuates  greatly  and 
may  even  be  negative  to  the  earth. 

589.  Llgbtnlng  Bods. — It  was  shown  (§538)  that  when  an 
electroscope  was  surrounded  by  a  conducting  suHace  or  even 
enclosed  in  a  wire  cage  it  was  screened  from  outside  electrical 
disturbances,  and  this  suggests  how  buildings  should  be  protected. 

Buildings  with  metal  outer  sheathing  need  no  other  protection, 
thou^  core  should  bp  taken  that  the  metal  w&Ufi  &xe  &.\.\'«e«\.'«a< 
well  eoaaar      '-    ^mop  earth  as  Hxa  gaa  and  'wb.Vai  v^'^^'^  '^^Jeko.- 
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Wooden  structures  should  have  low  metal  pointB  on  the  chim- 
ne3rs  and  gables  and  other  projecting  portions,  these  points 
should  be  connected  together  by  heavy  wires  or  other  conducton 
which  run  down  the  main  corners  of  the  building  to  the  ground. 
At  or  near  the  ground  it  is  well  to  have  them  connected  together 
by  a  wire  passing  entirely  around  the  building,  and  at  two 
points  on  opposite  sides  of  the  building  good  ground  connections 
should  be  made  by  connecting  to  pipes  driven  down  to  water  or 
to  a  metal  plate  bedded  in  coke  in  damp  earth. 

Insulation  from  the  building  is  not  needed,  metal  roofs  and 
gutters  and  rain-water  pipes  should  be  connected  together  and 
may  serve  for  lightning  conductors  if  given  good  ground  con- 
nections. Ordinary  heavy  galvanized  iron  telegraph  wire  wiD 
serve  well  for  the  conductor  or,  still  better,  a  flat  ribbon  of  sheet 
copper. 


ELECTRIC  CURRENTS 


electrodynamics 

The  Electric  Current  and  Voltaic  Cell 

590.  The  Electric  Current. — When  a  Leyden  jar  is  discharged 
or  when  a  series  of  sparks  from  an  electrical  machine  pass  thcough  . 
a  conductor,  in  fact  whenever  a  charge  is  communicated  from 
one  point  to  another,  there  is  what  is  called  a  flow  of  electricity, 
or  an  electric  current. 

The  current  is  ssld  to  flow  from  the  positive  to  the  negatiTfl 
conductor.  This  is  a  convention.;  for  vitreous  electrification  was 
called  positive,  and  resinous  was  called  negative,  long  before 
there  was  any  idea  of  the  direction  of  flow.  Recent  investiga- 
tions have  led  to  the  belief  that  in  an  electric  current  there  is  a 
fii3w  or  transfer  pf  elementary  negative  charges  or  electrons  from  the 
negative  to  the  posiHue  conductor,  thus  what  is  believed  to  be  the 
actual  direction  of  flow  is  exactly  opposite  to  the  ordinary 
convention. 

In  all  the  cases  hitherto  considered  the  flow  has  been  so 
transitory  as  to  be  almost  instantaneous.  We  now  come  to  a 
series  of  discoveries  which  made  possible  the  production  of 
currents  of  electricity  lasting  for  a  considerable  time. 

591.  GaJnuil's  Dtacovery. — In  1786,  Galvani,  professor  of 
anatomy  at  Bologna,  in  experimenting  on  the  myscular  contrac- 
tions produced  by  discharges  from  an  electric  machine,  noticed 
that  frogs'  legs,  hung  on  metal  hooks  in  such  a'  way  that  they 
rested  in  contact  with  a  strip  of  another  metal  throi^h  which 
the  hooks  had  been  driven,  were  thrown  into  convulsive  move- 
ments such  as  were  produijed  by  electric  discharges.  Following 
up  the  observation,  he  found  that  if  strips  of  two  unlike  metab, 
such  as  zinc  and  copper  were  taken  and  one  put  in  contact  with 
the  main  nerve  of  the  frog's  leg  while  the  ot\iei  wak  ^a>m«^«^\a 
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the  thigh  muscles,  spasmodic  muscular  contractions  took  place, 
provided  the  other  ends  of  the  metal  strips  were  in  contact  with 
each  other. 

692.  Volta*s  Discovery. — Volta,  who  was  professor  of  physics 
in  the  University  of  Pavia,  believed  that  the  source  of  the  elec- 
trical effects  observed  by  Galvani  was  to  be  found  in  the  contact 
of  the  dissimilar  metals.  But  if  there  was  any  difference  of 
potential  produced  in  such  a  case  it  was  far  too  small  to  be 
detected  by  the  gold-leaf  electroscope  as  ordinarily  used.    This 

difficulty  was  most  ingeniously  ov^- 
come  by  Volta's  device  of  the  con- 
densing electroscope. 

A  gold-leaf  electroscope  was  con- 
structed having  a  flat  brass  plate 
instead  of  a  knob,  as  shown  in  figure 
330,  on  which  rested  a  second  brafi 
plate  of  the  same  size  having  an  in- 
sulating handle  of  glass  by  which  it 
could  be  raised.  Both  plates  weie 
given  a  thin  coating  of  shellac  ^'a^ 
nish  by  which  they  were  insulated 
from  each  other  and  thus  formed  a  condenser  of  large  capacity. 
since  tlio  separating  dielectric  was  thin. 

The  lower  plate  was  then  touched  by  a  strip  of  copper  soldered 
to  the  end  of  a  zinc  strip  held  in  one  hand  while  at  the  same  time 
the  upi)er  plate  was  touched  with  the  other  hand.  When  the 
upi>er  plate  was  raised  after  breaking  these  contacts,  the  gold 
leaves  diverged  with  negative  electricity,  showing  that  the  upper 
plate  of  th(»  condenser  had  been  charged  positively  and  the  lower 
negativeh'  by  the  operation.  The  advantage  of  the  condenser 
was  that  although  the  difference  of  potential  between  the  plates 
was  exceedingly  small,  a  considerable  charge  was  accumulated 
which  was  set  free  when  the  plates  were  separated. 

^^^len  the  two  condenser  plates  were  of  brass  and  dtrectfy 
connecied  by  the  copper-zinc  circuit,  as  in  figure  331,  no  charge  was 
obtained  since  the  end  metals  were  alike,  being  the  two  brass 
condenser  plates;  but  if  at  any  point  in  the  circuit  two  Hify^iinikr 
metals  were  connected  by  a  dilute  acid  or  salt  solution,  as  shown 
in  figure  332,  the  condetv^ei  pl^A^j^  ^^le  ch&r^l^.     In  thia  case 
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«  the  solution  takes  the  place  of  the  body  of  tlie  experimenter  in 
E  the  origiaal  experiment. 

It  is  now  bslievad  that  the  differences  of  potential  obtained  by 
i   Volta  were  mainly  doe  not,  as  he  supposed,  to  the  contact  of 


PiQ.  331.  Fro.  332. 

dissimilar  metals,  bat  to  the  contacts  between  these  metals  and 
tlte  hands  of  the  experimenter  or  the  acid  or  salt  solution. 

SOS.  Voltaic  Pile. — Iq  seeking  to  obtain  a  larger  effect  Volta 
found  that  when  be  took  two  cells  in  which  strips  of  zinc  and 
copper  dipped  into  dilute  acid,  and  joined  them  in  aeries,  as 
shown  in  figure  333,  he  obtained  in 
the  electroscope  double  the  charge 
given  by  one  cell.  The  effect  was 
found  to  depend  only  on  the  tind  of 
metals  and  add  osed  and  not  at  all 
on  the  size  of  the  plates. 

The  VoUaic  pils,  based  on  this 
discovety,  consists  of  discs  of  copper, 
zinc,  and  cloth  or  paper  saturated 
with  acid  or  salt  solution,  piled  one 
upon  another,  first  a  disc  of  copper, 
then  acidulated  cloth,  then  zinc,  then  again  copper,  cloth,  and 
zinc,  and  so  on.  A  pile  having  50  such  combinations  will 
produce  50  times  the  difference  of  potential  that  can  be  ob- 
tained from  a  single  element  consisting  of  zinc-acid-copper. 

What  are  known  as  dry  piles  are  made  by  taking  discs  of 
gilt  paper  and  aoroalled  silver  paper,  placing  them  in  pairs^  the 
gilt  face  of  one  against  the  silver  face  oE  tibe  o^\iet,  «.tA  ^'Sb. 


— Charge  by  t 
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making  a  pile  of  such  pairs,  the  same  kind  of  paper  being  upper- 
mast  in  each  pair.  In  a  moist  climate  the  natural  dampness  of 
the  paper  enables  it  to  play  the  part  of  the  acidulated  cloth 
layers  in  Volta's  pile. 

594.  Voltaic  Cell. — A  cell  having  a  plate  of  zinc  and  a  plat6 
of  copper  dipping  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid  b  known  as  a  simple 
Voltaic  cell,  and  several  cells  combined  constitute  a  Voltaic  or 
Galvanic  battery.  Since  Volta's  day  many  improved  kinds  of 
battery  cells  have  been  devised,  some  of  which  will  be  considered 
later  (§  §026-635). 

The  two  plates  of  a  Voltaic  cell  are  called  the  electrodes^  and 
the  terminals  of  the  plates  where  the  external  wires  are  con- 
nected are  called  the  poles  of  the  cell.  The  copper  terminal  is 
at  a  higher  potential  than  the  zinc  terminal  and  gives  a  positive 

charge,  it  is  therefore  called  the  positive  pole, 
while  the  zinc  terminal  is  the  negative  pole. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  copp>er  plate  is  often 
spoken  of  as  the  negative  electrode  or  electnh 
negative  element  in  the  cell  and  the  zinc  as 
the  positive  electrode  or  electropositive  element, 
because  positive  charge  is  transmitted  through 
the  acid  of  the  cell  from  the  zinc  to  the  copper 
Fk!.h34.— Electric  ])late  as  tliough  repelled  by  the  zinc  and  at- 
tracted by  the  copper. 
Electric  Current  in  a  Cell. — Since  the  two  poles  of  a  Voltaic 
c(j11  arc  at  difTercnt  pot<?ntials,  an  electric  current  is  established 
when  they  are  connected  by  a  metallic  wire  just  as  when  the 
two  coats  of  a  charged  Leyden  jar  are  connected.  This  current, 
however,  flows  steadily  instead  of  lasting  only  for  an  instant. 
The  nu^tallic  wire  together  with  the  plates  and  liquid  between 
them  form  a  conducting  circuit  in  which  the  positive  direction 
of  the  current  or  that  in  which  positive  electricity  flows  is  from 
copper  to  zinc  through  the  outside  wire  and  from  sine  back  to 
copper  inside  the  liquid  of  the  cell. 

ThcM'c  are  three  principal  ev^idences  of  the  existence  of  the 
current: 

1.  Heat  is  developed  in  all  parts  of  the  circuit. 

2.  Every  part  of  the  circuit  affects  a  magnetic  needle  brought 
near  it. 
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3.  Chemical  action  takes  place  at  the  surfaces  of  contact 
between  the  metal  electrodes  and  the  liquid.  If  the  copper 
and  zinc  plates  are  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  bubbles  of  hydrogen 
gas  appear  at  the  surface  of  the  copper  plate,  while  the  zinc  plate 
is  eaten  away  by  the  acid,  and  zinc  sulphate  is  formed. 

All  these  phenomena  cease  at  once  when  the  current  is  inler- 
rupled,  either  by  breaking  the  metallic  connection  between  the 
plates  or  by  separating  the  acid  around  one  plate  from  that 
around  the  other  by  a  non-conducting  partition. 

095.  Contact  Potentials  In  a  Toltalc  Cell. — When  zinc  is 
immersed  in  the  acid  there  is  what  may  be  called  a  solution 
pressure,  or  tendency  for  the  zinc  to  be  dissolved  and  form  zinc 
sulphate  in  solution,  each  atom  of  zinc  carrying  into  the  solution 
a  positive  charge. 

As  the  positively  charged  atoms  of  zinc  pass  into  solution, 
the  plate,  losing  positive  charge  with  each  one,  becomes  negative, 
while  the  solution  becomes  positive,  in  consequence  of  which 
there  is  an  electrostatic  force  tending  to  prevent  the  positively 
charged  zinc  atoms  from  going  into  solution.  Therefore  when  a 
certain  difference  of  potential  between  the  zinc  and  acid  solution 
is  reached  there  will  be  equilibrium  between  the  electrostatic 
force  and  the  solution  tendency,  and  the  zinc  will  cease  to  be 
dissolved. 

There  Is  thus  definite  difference  of  potential  due  to  the 
contact  of  zinc  and  add  when  there  is  equilibrium  between  them, 
and  another  doe  to  the  contact  of  copper  and  acid  which  is  less 
than  the  former  since  the  solution  pressure  of  copper  in  the  acid 
is  less  than  that  of  zinc. 

S96.  ElectromoHve  Force. — The  diagram,  figure  33o,  repre- 
sents the  relative  potentials  of  the  elements  in  a  Voltaic  cell. 
The  acid  has  the  highest  potential  and  is  positive  both  to  zinc 
and  copper.  The  difference  between  acid  and  copper  is,  however, 
less  than  between  it  and  zinc,  and  the  copper  is  therefore  at  a 
higher  potential  than  the  zinc  as  shown. 

If  the  copper  pole  of  the  cell  is  connected  to  the  earth,  it 
comes  to  the  earth  potential  or  zero,  and  the  zinc  pole  as  tested 
by  a  quadrant  electrometer  is  found  to  have  a  negative  potential. 
On  the  other  hand  if  the  zinc  pole  is  connected  to  \.\\«i  ea.-OOtt.''*. 
will  be  at  jero  potential  while  the  copper  po\e  ■w?i.\«  \wixA  "w* 
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be  positive;  but  the  difference  of  potenlial  between  them  will  be 
the  same  in  each  case. 

Every  cell  can  produce  a  certain  maximum  difference  is 
potential  between  its  two  electrodes,  and  when  this  is  reached 
there  is  equilibrium  and  the  chemical  action  stops. 

The  maximum  difference  of  potential  which  a  cell  can  produce 
is  called  its  electromotive  force;  it  is  measured  by  the  difference 
of  potential  between  the  electrodes  when  there  is  no  current  tad 
the  chemical  action  has  ceased. 

The  electromotive  force  of  a  cell  depends  only  an  the  chemicd 

relatiana  of  the  canetUnenis  of  iheed 
and  is  therefore  the  same  whMer  fk 
plcUes  are  large  or  small. 

A  small  cell  formed  by  dipping 
the  tips  of  a  zinc  and  of  a  copper 
wire  into  a  single  drop  of  acid  will 
cause  a*s  great  a  deflection  of  a  quadrant  electrometer  as  a  cefl 
of'  the  same  kind  with  plates  a  foot  square. 

A  convenient  abl^re\'iation  for  electromotive  force  is  E.M.F.. 
or  in  equations  the  symbol  E  is  commonly  used. 

/>97.  Hydraulic  Analo^cy  to  Voltaic  Cell. — The  following  anal- 
ogy piv(»ii  by  Lodge  is  instructive.     Two  tall  open  vessels  cod- 

B 


Liquid  Pottnifal 


Copper  PBtefft/4/ 


Zinc  Potential 


Fio.  335. 
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taining  water  an»  connected  by  a  pipe  in  which  is  a  pump  P 
driven  by  a  w(nght  ]]'  (Fig.  336).  The  water  will  flow  from  one 
vessel  t  o  t  he  ot  Ikm*  unt  il  t  he  back  pressure  on  the  pump  due  to  the 
higher  level  of  B  just  balances  the  force  of  the  weight.  The 
difTerence  in  h^vel  will  be  the  same  whether  the  vessels  are  laifc 
or  small.     The  diKereuce  oi  \^n^\  te^towxte  \3tk&  ^aSsee^^^e  of 
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potential  between  the  zinc  and  copper  which  is  independent  of 
the  size  of  the  cell,  the  pump  with  its  driving  weight  is  the 
electromotive  force  of  the  cell,  which  through  chemical  action  can  ■ 
produce  a  certain  definite  difference  of  potential  and  no  more. 

Figure  337  represents  the  state  of  things  when  the  zinc  and 
copper  plates  are  connected  by  a  wire,  represented  by  the  tube 
shown.  The  difference  of  pressure  causes  a  flow  through  the 
tube  from  fi  to  A,  at  the  same  time  the  level  sinks  in  B  and  rises 
in  A  so  that  the  difference  in  pressure  on  the  two  sides  diminishes 
and  is  no  longer  able  to  balance  the  pressure  of  the  pump,  which 
therefore  begins  to  act,  forcing  water  from  A  to  B;  at  the  same 
time  the  weight  W  descends,  supplying  energy  for  the  circulation, 
which  will  be  maintained  so  long  as  the  weight  can  move  down- 
ward. 

Here  it  is  seen  that  the  electromotive  force,  represented  by 
the  power  of  the  pump  to  produce  pressure,  is  the  same  as  before, 
but  the  difference  of  potential  between  the  plates,  shown  by  the  . 
difference  between  the  levels  of  A  and  B  is  less  than, before. 
The  work  done  by  the  piimp  in  circulating  the  water  is  obtained 
from  the  weight,  which  loses  potential  energy  as  it  descends. 
So  in  the  Voltaic  cell,  the  energy  expended  by  the  electric  current 
is  lupplied  by  the  chemical  changes  which  take  place  at  the 
electrodes. 

508.  Magnetic  Effect  of  CurreDt. — In  1819  Oersted  discovered 
that  when  a  wire  connecting  the  poles  of  a  Voltaic  cell  was  held 
over  a  balanced  magnetic  needle  and  parallel  to  it,  the  needle 
was  deflected,  the  north  pole  of  the  needle  moving  toward  the 
west  when  the  current  was  from  south  to  north,  as  in  the  diagram, 
while  if  the  current  was  reversed  the  north  pole  of  the  needle 
moved  toward  the  east.  The  effect  was  reversed  when  the  wire 
was  placed  under  the  needle. 

This  discovery  aroused  the  greatest  interest,  as  it  was  the 
first  evidence  of  a  connection  between  magnetism  and  electricity. 

599.  Electric  Circuit. — It  was  also  found  that  the  action  was 
the  same  whatever  part  of  the  wire  connecting  the  plates  was 
brought  near  the  needle,  the  deflection  produced  by  the  current 
in  the  middle  of  the  wire  being  just  as  great  as  that  near  its  ends. 

By  this  experiment  also  the  direction  of  (fie  carrcnl  m  flxfc 
eUctrolyte  map  be  shown  to  be  opposite  to  that  in  the  witc,  \^»  '"^ 
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two  vessels  are  used  connected  by  a  short  tube  containing  the 
acid,  and  if  a  zinc  plate  is  placed  in  one  vessel  and  copper  in  the 
other,  as  shown  in  figure  339,  a  magnetic  needle  will  be  deflected 
toward  the  west  when  placed  under  the  wire  connecting  the 
plates,  but  toward  the  east  when  under  the  tube.  The  experi- 
ment shows  that  the  current  in  the  electrolyte  is  just  as  strong 
as  tliat  in  tlic  wire,  but  in  the  opposite  direction. 

From  experiments  such  as  the  above  it  is  inferred  that  steady 
electric  currents  always  flow  in  closed  circuits  and  are  equally 
strong  at  every  point,  and  if  the  circuit  is  interrupted  at  any 
point,  whether  in  the  electrolyte  or  the  wire,  the  magnetic  actioD 
and  all  other  current  effects  cease  everywhere  at  almost  the  same 
instant.  It  is  very  much  as  when  an  incompressible  liquid  d^ 
cuhit(\s  in  a  closed  tube,  just  as  much  liquid  must  pass  any  cue 
section  of  the  tube  as  any  other  during  the  same  time. 
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Vui.  X\S.  -    C'urri'iit  and  m:iKnt'ti<^  needle. 


Fio.339. — Current  ia  electrolyte. 


600.  Galvanometers. — When  a  wire  is  bent  into  a  vertical 
ciroli'  havinp;  its  j^lane  parallel  to  the  direction  of  a  magnetic 
needle  balanced  at  its  center,  if  a  current  is  established  in  the 
wir(*  all  parts  of  it  act  together  to  deflect  the  needle,  turning  the 
north  pol(>  to  one  side  or  the  other,  depending  on  the  direc- 
tion of  the  current.  An  instrument  which  measures  electric 
currents  by  the  deflection  of  a  magnetic  needle  is  known  as  a 
galv(itio)ticter, 

601,  Galvanometers  Measure  Current. — Faraday  showed  that 
a  galvanometer  measures  the  quantity  of  charge  transmitted 
per  second,  or  what  is  called  the  current  strength.  For  he  found 
that  when  a  Leyden  jar  was  discharged  through  a  8ensiti\*e 
galvanometer  there  was  an  instantaneous  swing  of  the  needle  to 
one  side,  the  amount  of  which  depended  only  on  the  quaniU\i  of 
the  charge;  that  is,  the  swing  produced  by  forty  turns  of  hil 
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electrical  machine  was  the  same  whether  the  charge  was  held  in 
a  email  jar  at  high  potential  or  in  a  large  Leydeii  battery  at  low 
potential,  and  whether  the  wet  string  through  which  the  discharge 
was  sent  was  long  or  short. 

It  was  also  established  by  Faraday  that  when  a  constant 
eurreTtt  flowed  through  a  galvanometer  producing  a  steady 
dejlection  of  the  needle,  the  magnetic  force  on  the  nesdia  dae  to 
the  current  was  proportional  to  the  quantity 
of  charge  transmitted  per  second. 

eos.  Unit  Cnrrent. — Instead  of  measuring 
electric  currents  by  the  quantity  of  charge 
in  electrostatic  units  transmitted  per  second, 
it  is  found  better  to  adopt  a  new  system  of 
units  based  on  the  magnetic  effect  of  a  cur- 
rent and  using  magnetic  units  as  already 
defined.  This  system  is  known  as  the  C.  G.S.  '■'"■  ^^J^^V""'"' 
or  absolule  eleclrotnagrtetic  system,  since  it 
also   is   based   on    the    centimeter,   gram  and  second. 

In  this  system  a  unit  current  is  one  which,  flowing  in  a  drealar  , 
coil  of  one  ceiUimeter  radius,  will  act  on  a  unit  magnetic  pole  at  its  ^-  * 
dnier  with  a  force  of  otie  dyne  for  every  centimeter  of  wire  in  the  ceil. 

The  Ampere  or  Practical  Unit  of  Current. — The  unit  of  current 
in  the  practical  system  is  called  the  Ampere  in  honor  of  the 
French  physicist  who  first  investigated  the  laws  of  the  magnetic 
effects  of  currents.  It  is  defined  as  one-tenth  of  the  absolute 
or  C.  G.  S.  unit  current,  being  chosen  smaller  than  the  absolute 
unit  for  reasons  of  convenience. 

The  quantity  of  charge  transmitted  by  one  ampere  in  one 
second  is  called  a  coulomb.  One  coulomb  is  equal  to  3,000,000,000 
electrostatic  unit  charges  as  defined  in  §525.  .    ^y 

603.  Unit  of  Electromotive  Force. — In  our  studies  of  electrd- 
statics  it  was  shown  (§554)  that  the  difference  between  the  po- 
tentials of  two  conductors  might  be  measured  by  the  work  re- 
quired to  transfer  unit  charge  from  one  conductor  to  the  other. 
Just  so  in  the  absolute  electromagnetic  system  of  units  two  points 
in  a  conductor  ue  said  to  have  unit  difference  of  potential  when 
one  erg  of  work  Is  required  to  transfer  the  C.  G.  S.  unit  quantity 
of  electricity  from  one  point  to  the  other. 

Unit  quantity  of  electricity  in  the  C.  G.  B.  syaXetcSa  ol  -yavosft 
the  ebjuge  tnuiBiaitted  per  second  by  vuuti  cuTIea^.^xi^^&B^•%S^^^^~ 
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The  unit  of  potential  in  the  absolute  system  is  found  to  be  so 
small  compared  with  the  electromotive  forces  of  ordinary  batten 
cells,  that  it  was  decided  to  adopt  for  ordinary  use  a  unit  one 
hundred  million  times  as  great,  called  the  volt  in  honor  of  Volta. 
The  Volt  is  the  unit  of  electromotive  force  in  the  practicil 
system  and  is  lo^  times  as  great  as  the  C.  G.  S.  electromagnetic 
unit  of  potential.  It  is  much  smaller  that  the  electrostatic  unit 
of  potential  defined  in  §554,  the  latter  being  almost  exactly 
equal  to  300  volts. 

The  electromotive  force  of  the  Voltaic  cell  is  nearly  1  volt. 
604.  Resistance. — ^Let  a  circuit  be  made  up  of  two  battery  cdb 
A  and  B  joined  in  series  with  some  other  conductors  and  & 
galvanometer,  the  two  cells  being  so  connected  that  their  electro- 
motive forces  act  in  the  same  direction.  After  observing  the 
current  strength  as  shown  by  the  galvanometer,  let  the  circuit 
be  rearranged,  taking  the  same  components  in  any  other  order 
whatever.     If  the  two  electromotive  forces  still  act  together  the  I 

current  will  be  found  the  same  as  before, 
showing  that  the  current  strength  is  not 
affected  by  the  particular  order  of  the  part? 
in  an  electric  circuit.  But  if  one  cell  is 
turned  around  so  that  its  electromotive 
force  opposes  that  of  the  other  cell,  then 
the  effective  electromotive  force  in  the 
circuit  will  be  the  difference  between  the 
electromotive  forces  of  the  two  cells  in- 
stead of  their  sum  as  in  the  former  case, 
and  the  current  in  this  case  will  be  smaller  than  before,  just 
in  proportion  as  the  electromotive  force  is  smaller. 

Th.it  is,  the  current  strength  is  proportional  to  the  effecti^•e 
electromotive  force;  or,  in  other  words,  the  ratio  of  the  electro- 
motive force  to  the  current  strength  in  a  given  circuit  is  a  con- 
stant, which  depends  only  on  the  make-up  and  physical  condition 
(tc^mperature,  stress,  etc.)  of  the  circuit.  This  constant  is  callf^ 
the  remsiaiice  of  the  circuit  and  is  not  affected  by  the  order  in  which 
the  various  conductors,  cellsy  etc.,  are  connected,  nor  by  therdiredion 
in  which  the  current  flotos  through  them. 

This  relation,  established  by  the  German  physicist  G.  S.  Ohntt, 
is  known  by  his  name  and  may  be  stated  as  follows: 
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Ohm's  Ltw;  Th«  ratio  of  electromotiTa  force  to  current  in  > 
^TOn  circuit  ia  a  constant  which  may  be  called  the  reaistance  of ' 
the  circuit. 
Or,  in  qrmbols, 

E_ 
I' 


=  a  constant 


where  E  represents  the  electromotive  force,  I  the  current,  and  R 
the  resistance  of  the  circuit. 

It  is  also  established  by  experiment  that  each  battery  cell  and 
piece  of  mre  or  other  conductor  has  a  definite  resiatanu  which 
belongs  to  ii  individually  and  depends  only  on  its  temperature  and 
gtate  of  stress  (provided  that  the  same  two  points  on  the  conductor 
are  always  used  in  making  connection  with  the  rest  of  the  circuit) ; 
and  when  the  several  parts  of  a  circuit  are  joined  together  one 
after  another,  in  series  as  it  is  called,  the  resistance  of  the  whole  is 
the  sum  of  the  resistances  of  the  several  parts. 

eo5.  Unit  of  Besistance. — In  honor  of  the  discoverer  of  this 
law  the  unit  of  resistance  in  the  practical  system  is  called  the  ohm; 
it  is  f^  resistanee  of  a  circuit  in  which  an  electromotive  force  of 
one  volt  unU  produce  a  current  of  one  ampire. 

Ohm's  law  may  then  be  expressed  in  units  of  the  practical 

system,  thus: 

_  .  ,  Electromotive  force  in  mHs 

Current  m  amperes  =  — — i;  --r-: ^—r  -, — ■ ■ 

Resistance  in  ohms 

The  electrical  reBstance  of  a  conductor  is  analogous  to  the  frictional  resist- 
ance which  a  pipe  often  to  the  flow  of  liquid  through  it.  In  both  casc» 
work  done  iQunrt  tiie  resistance  appears  as  heat,  and  in  neither  case  does 
the  resistance  liavo  toy  tendency  to  produce  a  back  current. 

606.  Exception  to  Ohm's  Law. — In  gaseous  conductors  the 
ratio  of  the  elecb^motive  force  to  the  current  is  not  constant  as 
in  other  conductors,  but  depends  on  the  strength  of  the  current. 
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607.  Decomposition  of  Water. — When  a  current  of  electricity 
is  passed  through  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (1  part  acid  to  10  of  water), 
using  platinum  electrodes  immersed  in  the  acid,  gas  is  given  off  at 
each  electrode.  The  gases  may  be  separately  coUe<it»4  \-d.V\i!cra 
filled  with  the  dilute  add  and  inverted  over  the  e\eG\xod£»«»^<3^*^ 
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in  figure  342.  The  gas  liberated  at  the  positive  electrode  ii 
found  to  be  oxygen  while  that  at  the  n^ative  electrode  is  hydro- 
gen, and  the  volume  of  hydrogen  is  just  twice  the  volume  of  the 
oxygen.  These  volumes  are  exactly  in  the  ratio  in  which  the 
gases  combine  to  form  water,  and  on 
this  account  it  was  at  first  suppoeed 
that  the  current  directly  decompcMd 
water. 

The  decomposition  of  water  in  this 
way  by  the  electric  current  was  first 
accomplished  in  1800  by  Carlisle  and 
Nicholson. 

608.  IHscoTerr  ot  Potaaslnm  ud 
Sodium. — Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  in  1807  bj 
the  use  of  o,  powerful  battery,  of  250  cdb, 
ilivompuDcd  caustic  potash,  obtaiQiDg  meuOic 
potassium  at  the  negative  electrode.  A  fri(- 
nicnt  of  caustic  potash  slightly  moistened  wb 
plntc  which  was  connected  to  the  positive  pole  rf 
the  Imltery;  on  toucliiiiR  the  putasli  with  a  platinum  wire  connected  silt 
tlic  nc(;:Ltiv(!  i)oIc,  niiriutci  ijlohules  appeared  at  the  negative  electrode  whitb 
rapidly  uxi<lize<l  in  air  or  took  fire;  tliesc  ho  recognized  na  a  new  mcul 
whirh  he  named  potassium.     In  a  similar  manner  metallic  sodium  was  i*- 
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6(H».  Faraday's  Researches. — About  the  year  1833  Faraday 
Ix'HJin  tlie  systi;iimtic  invcstigj'tion  of  the  chemical  effects  of  the 
electric  fiirrcnt. 

S»lisl:ini'<;w  which  jire  deeoipposcd  by  the  passage  of  theelectrif 
furroiit  h(i  cjillrti  chalrolj/lcx;  the  electrode  connected  with  (h? 
po^ilivt!  pole  uf  the  battery  or  that  through  which  (according  l« 
<inlinary  coiivfiition)  current  enters  the  electrolyte  was  name<l  the 
ttiMile  ((ireok,  htirarcl  ptith),  while  the  electrode  through  which  the 
cuiTcnf  Iciivcs  the  electi-olyte  w;ts  named  the  ka^^ode  (Greek,  out- 
ward piilli).  The  two  constituents  into  which  a  molecule  of  the 
electrolyfo  is  broken  up  were  called  toTis  (Greek,  wanderat] 
that  which  is  set  free  at  the  kathode  being  the  kation,  while  tha: 
which  appears  at  the  anode  was  named  the  anion. 

010.  Faraday's  Laws. — The  following  are  some  of  the  moFt 
important  results  of  Faraday's  investigations: 

J.  By  introducing  a  nutnbet  ol  ^^iAtciV3Vv&  oAVa.  ^  differest 
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^  parte  of  a  circuit  it  was  shown  that  the  amount  of  substance 
j:  decomposed  is  the  same  in  each  cell  through  which  the  whole 
J.  current  passes,  and  in  case  of  a  divided  circuit  the  sum  of  the 
f  amounts  decomposedin  the  branches  is  equal  to  the  amount  in  the 
. ,   undivided  parts  of  the  circuit. 

2.  The  quantity  of  a  given  substance  electrolysed  in  a  cell  is 
„    proportional  to  th^  amount  of  chai^  or  quantity  of  electricity 

which  passes. 

3.  If  several  electrolytic  cells  containing  different  substances 
,  are  connected  in  series  in  the  same  circuit,  the  quantities  of  the 
:    ioDS  set  free  at  the  electrodes  are  proportional  to  their  chemical 

combining  equivalents. 

611.  Electrochemical  Eqalvalents. — The  electrochemical  equiv- 
'•  alent  of  a  sabstance  is  the  quantity  that  is  set  free  per  second 
by  a  current  of  one  ampere  or  by  the  passage  of  one  coulomb 
of  electricity.  The  following  table  gives  the  electrochemical 
equivalents  of  some  well-known  substances.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  they  are  proportional  to  the  combining  equivalents. 

Ehclrochemieal  EquiuaUnts 


tai'.- 

V«lcnM 

Combining 
eqaivalcnl 

Eli^QlrochcmiQ.! 

Kationt 

1 

63,18 
107.7 

16 
35.37 

1 
2 

1 

2 

1 

1 
31.59 
107,7 

8 
35.37 

Anions 

96,550  coulombs  are  trsnsitiittcd  when  the  number  of  grams  liberated 
equals  the  combining  equivalent  of  the  substance, 

612.  Primary  and  Secondary  Actions. — It  is  important  to 
distinguish  between  the  direct  or  primarj'  effect  of  the  current  in 
electrolysis  and  the  secondary  chemical  reactions  that  take  place 
when  the  ions  are  set  free.  In  illustration  of  this  diiference  take 
the  electrolytic  apparatus  containing  dilute  sulphuric  acid,,  as 
described  in  paragraph  607,  and  connect  it  in  series  with.  b.  v^*r- 
Risely  similar  apparatus  containing  a  Bolutiou  ol  aodL\Mai%vi^^«^K> 
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in  water,  colored  by  an  inf  UBion  of  purple  cabbage.  On  sendinf 
a  current  through,  both  hydrogen  aod  oxygen  gaaes  are  set  free  in 
one  cell  exactly  as  in  the  other,  and  at  the  same  time  the  coloring 
matter  in  the  sodium  sulphate  solution  turos  red  around  the 
positive  electrode,  or  anode,  and  green  around  the  negatin 
electrode,  or  kathode,  showing  that  the  originally  neutral  salt  hv 
become  acid  at  the  anode  and  alkaline  at  the  kathode.  Analyw 
shows  that  sodium  hydnmde 
(NaOH)  has  appeared  at  tiie 
one  electrode  and  Bulphuric 
add  (H1SO4)  at  the  other. 

It  m^ht  seem  at  fiist  thit 
more  decomposition  wii 
effected  by  the  current  in  ok 
cell  than  in  the  other,  ii 
violation  of  Faraday's  la«. 
for  equal  amounts  of  gas  are 
set  free  in  both  cells,  and  in  addition  the  sodium  sulphate  in 
the  second  cell  is  decomposed,  while  the  sulphuric  acid  in  the 
first  cdl  rcmiiins  unchanged. 

But  it  in  believed  that  theprimary  effect  of  the  current  is  to 
separate  precisely  equivalent  quantities  of  H|S04  and  NiSO*  io 
acconlancc  with  Faraday's  law,  the  other  chaises  being  secondary 
cheinicid  actions. 

Thus  in  the  sulphuric  acid  cell  the  primary  action  of  the  curreni 
is  to  separate  the  Hi  and  S0»  ions;  oxygen  (0)  is  set  free  at  the 
anode  as  the  result  of  a  secondary  reaction  in  which  the  SO*  ion 
displaces  the  oxygen  from  a  water  molecule  (HiO)  and  fonns 
sulphuric  acid  (HjSO*),  which  remains  in  solution. 

In  sodium  sulphat*  the  primarj'  action  of  the  current  is  to 
separate  the  Na?  and  SO*  ions.  Then  secondary  reactions  take 
place  at  both  electrodes,  the  SO*  ions  effect  the  liberation  of 
oxygen  at  the  anode  exactly  as  in  the  other  cell,  while  the  poa- 
tivdy  charged  sodium  (Nas)  ions  pass  to  the  kathode,  where  each 
combines  with  two  molecules  of  water  2(HjO),  forming  sodium 
hydroxide  2(NaOH),  which  remains  in  solution,  and  setting  free 
hydrogen  (Hi)>  which  gives  up  it«  positive  charge  and  escapes  at 
the  kathode. 
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:        These  secondary  reactions  may  be  expressed  symbolically  thus: 

80<+H,0-.H,S04  +  0 
Na,  +  2(H,0)  =  2  (NaOH)  +  H, 

613.  TbeoTT  of  ElecboIffllA. — The  earher  explanations  of 
electrolysis  supposed  the  decomposition  of  the  electrolyte  to  be 
eCFected  by  the  electric  current,  but  it  is  now  believed  that  a 
large  percent,  of  the  electrolyte  is  ionized,  or  broken  into  positively 
and  negatively  charged  ions,  as  a  result  of  going  into  solution,  and 
that  the  electric  force  in  the  electrolyte  is  simply  direclive,  causing 
the  positively  charged  ions  to  move  with  the  current  and  the 
negatively  charged  ions  to  move  in  the  opposite  direction  through 
the  solution  until  they  reach  the  electrodes  where  their  charges  are 
given  up  and  the  molecules  are  set  free  in  the  neutral  state.  The 
current  is  supposed  to  be  made  up  of  the  charges  which  are  thus 
carried  convectively  by  the  moving  ions. 

Hittorf  showed  that  different  kinds  of  iona  moved  through 
the  electrolyte  with  widely  different  velocities,  and  measured  the 
relative  velocities  of  anions  and  kations  in  aqueous  solutions  of 
many  different  salts  and  acids.  While  Kohlrausch,  by  measure- 
ment of  the  electric  charges  transmitted  per  second  through  these 
Bolutions,  and  assuming  that  the  electric  current  b  transmitted 
through  the  electrolyte  wholly  by  the  charges  carried  by  the 
moving  ions,  has  determined  the  actual  velocities  with  which 
different  kinds  of  ions  move  in  aqueous  solutions,  and  finds  them 
proportional  to  the  electric  force,  that  is,  to  the  fall  of  potential 
per  centimeter  in  the  solution. 

Some  values  found  by  Kohlrausch  are  given  in  the  following 
table. 

lanie  Vetoeitiea  fat  a  polential  gradient  of  one  doU  per  centimeter 
Kations  Anions 

Na      45.  X  10-*  om./Mo,  Q  69.  X  lO"'  cm./soc. 

H      32a        "  "  N0>       64.        "  " 

Ag      57.        "  "  OH       182.        " 

61*.  Ionic  Charges. — Faraday's  laws  show  that  every  unival- 
ent ion  carries  a  certain  charge  ±e  which  is  either  positive  or 
negative,  depending  on  whether  the  ion  is  an  anion  or  a  kation; 
while  bivalent  and  trivalent  ions  carry  charges  i2e  Mii  -fi*., 
respective. 
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It  was  suggested  by  Helmholtz  that  the  charge  e  may  be  the 
alom  of  electricity  from  which  all  other  charges  are  made  up  and 
of  which  they  are  therefore  multiples.  This  is  borne  out  by  the 
experiments  of  Millikan  as  we  have  already  seen  (§543). 

In  the  electrolysis  of  1  gram  of  hydrogen  96550  coulombs  of 
electricity  arc  transmitted;  and  assuming  that  each  atom  of 
hydrogen  carries  the  charge  e  as  found  by  Millikan,  we  find  that  in 
1  gram  of  hydrogen  there  are  5.91  X  10**  atoms. 

615.  Polarization. — At  the  electrodes  where  the  ions  are  set 
free  or  enter  into  new  combinations  there  are  generally  eIectro> 
motive  forces,  because  at  those  points  electric  energy  has  to  be 
spent  to  eflfeet  chemical  changes.  The  resultant  of  these  electro- 
motive  forces  is  called  the  polarization  of  the  cell. 

In  case  of  the  electrolysis  of  copper  sulphate  between  copper 
electrodes  the  chemical  change  which  takes  place  at  the  kathode 
is  opposite  to  that  at  the  anode:  Cu  and  SO4,  are  separated  at  the 
one  and  united  at  the  otjier.  Therefore,  in  such  a  cell  there  is  on 
the  whole  no  electromotive  force  of  polarization. 
But  if  dilute  sulphuric  acid  is  electrolyzed  between  platinum 
electrodes  there  is  an  electromotive  force  developed  againd 
the  curnMit,  or  a  back  electromotive  force  of  about  1.7  volts,  and 
unless  the  battery  employed  has  an  electromotive  force  greater 
than  this  the  current  cannot  be  maintained. 

While  the  electrodes  are  thus  polarized  the  cell  is  in  reality 
a  hatter  11  cell,  and  if  it  is  disconnected  from  the  main  circuit  and 
its  elcH'trocIes  joined  hj'  a  conducting  wire,  a  current  is  obtained 
opposite  to  that  which  caused  the  polarization.  This  current 
flows  until  th(^  gaseous  layers  on  the  electrodes  disappear.  The 
cell  is  thus  really  a  storajie  ])iittery  cell  of  very  small  capacity. 

All  storage  battery  cells  or  accumulators  depend  on*  the  elec- 
tromotive force  of  polarization. 

When  (lilut(^  sulphuric  iicid  is  electrolyzed  with  a  zinc  anode 
and  copper  kathode,  as  in  the  simple  Voltaic  cell,  more  chemical 
encTgy  is  given  out  at  the  anode  where  zinc  sulphate  is  formed 
than  is  absorbed  at  the  kathodes  where  hydrogen  is  liberated  from 
the  solution,  and  consecpiently,  on  the  whole,  energy  is  given  out 
by  the  clu^nical  changes  instead  of  being  required  to  bring  them 
about,  hence  the  electromotive  force  of  polarization  is  wOk  tt€ 
currerd  instead  of  against  it,  aud  thQ  combination  is  called  ft 

battery  cell* 
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Measuremeot  of  Current. — Currents  of  electricity  are  eon- 
t  measured  by  their  electrolytic  effect.     In  the  instniment  shown  in 
i,  known  as  a  vollametcr,  dilute  sulphuric  acid  is 
zed  between  platinum  electrodes,  and  the  es- 

isea  arc  caughtmingledtogetherin  the  graduated 

ove    the    eleetrodes.     From    the    temperature, 

and  pressure   of   the    collected   gas   its  weight 

etermined,  and  if    the   time  during  which   the 

ras  flowing  is  known  the  current  can  be  calcu- 

Lce  1  amp5re  will  set  free  in  I  minute  0.00559 

ibout  12,2  c.c.  of  the  mixed  gases. 

Copper    Voltameter. — A  more  accunit«  in- 

.  for  the  measurement  of  current  ia   the  Copper 

,er,  in  which  copper  sulphate  is  electrolyzed 

copper  electrodes.     From  the  gain  in  weight 

ithode  while  the  current  ia  flowing  the  amount 

r  deposited   per  second  ia  determined,  and  so 

mt  is  found  from  the  electrochemical  equivalent 

^^.     The  form   shown    in   figure    345    is    con- 
The  alternate  plates  are  connected  into  one 

form  the   anode,  while  the  intermediate  plates 

kathode,  so  that  each  kathode  plate  ia  between 

le  plates.     The  number  of  plates  used  depends 

itrength  of  the  current   to  be   meaaured.     To 

lc  best  results  something  like  40  sq.  c 

5re  is  required  in  the  kathode. 

Silver  Voltameter.^For  standard  determinations  it  ia  found 
■e  obtained  from  a  form  of  silver  voUameier 
in  which  the  liquid  is  a  standard  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver  contained  in  a  platinum 
cup  which  also  serves  as  the  kathode,  while 
the  anode  is  a  rod  of  pure  silver  which  dips 
into  the  liquid.  The  anode  must  be  sur- 
rounded by  a  covering  of  filter  paper  to 
prevent  any  particles  of  silver  that  may 
become  loosened  f[om  the  anode  from  falling 
into  the  platinum  cup. 

610.  Electroplating.— By  means  of 
the  electric  current  metallic  objects  may 
be  plated  with  gold  or  silver  or  other 
metala.  Figure  346  shows  a  form  of  elec- 
troplating bath.  The  objects  to  be  plat«d 
L  arc  all  connected  with  the  negative  pole  of 

■ry  or  dynamo  which  supplies  the  current.     It  silver  is  to  be  de- 
plates  of  silver  connected  with   the  positive  pole  are  hung  in  the 

ween  the  objects  which  are  being  plated,  ao  that  ^\vl<&  k&s«i  Nk 

aoBJtMl  the  tutode  platea  lose  an.  equal  amo>ui.t  uv^  ^«  At«n:^^  ^ 


Fio.  344.— Volt- 
1..W,  ±1,  amoter  or  Cou- 
le.  surface    lomb-metcr. 


most  reliable  results  a 


— Copper  voltarat-ter 

on  metal  rods  whic 
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the  solution  a  maintained  constant.  The  tbickneos  of  the  deposit  dl 
Kenerally  be  greater  on  projecting  parts  of  the  object  pUted  and  rapUl 
that  are  nearer  to  the  anode  plate. 

620.  Capillary  Electrometer. — Let  a  drop  of  mercury  rest  in  a  In 
tube  turned  up  at  the  ends  and  full  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (Fig.  347). 
a  current  of  elcrtricity  is  passed  through,  the  acid  the  mercurj  will  mo 


Fio.  346. — Electrophtbg  bath. 


along  in  the  direction  of  the  current;  i.r.,  from  the  poaitive  tovacd  Ik 
n<'|;utive  terminal.  The  surface  tension  where  the  current  passes  fiam  »ei 
to  iiiorpury  is  increased  and  that  where  it  passes  from  mercury  to  acid  a 
{lecreaacd,  hence  the  motion  takes  place  ({259). 


F[<i.  3'17. — Drop  of  mercury  in  acid. 

Lippmann  has  devised  an  electrometer  based  on  this  principle,  known  U 
tlie  capiUary  drctromelCT,  wliich  is  useful  in  measuring  electromotive  forai 
of  less  than  a  volt. 

Pioblems 

1.  If  in  a  copper  voltameter  the  kathode  plates  gain  1.60  grm.  of  copper  in 
ten  minutes,  find  the  average  current  strength  in  amperes. 

3.  How  many  granis  of  hydrogen  and  of  oxygen  are  set  free  when  1  grni, 
of  water  is  decomposed  by  clectrolyaia;  and  how  many  Cubic  centimetcn 
of  each  of  these  gases  will  there  be  at  0°C.  and  76  cm.  pressure? 

S.  How  many  coulombs  of  electricity  will  be  required  to  effect  the  decom- 
poeilion  in  the  previous  problem,  and  how  long  a  time  muat  a  cumnt «( 
0.5  ampires  flow  to  accomplish  it? 
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Battebt  Cbllb 

621.  Batterjr  Cells. — A  battery  cell  is  a  combination  in  which 
electromotive  force  la  produced  by  chemical  action.  The  simple 
cell  of  Volta  is  the  earliest  type,  but  it  has  important  practical 
defects. 

An  ideal  cell  will  have: 
^  1.  Small  resiBtance. 

2.  Large  electromotive  force. 

3.  A  constant  electromotive  force  whatever  the  current. 

4.  No  local  action  or  wasteful  chemical  action. 

632.  Bealfltance  of  Batterr  Cells. — When  the  electrode  plates 
are  large  and  close  together  the  resistance  of  the  cell  is  small. 
While  if  the  plates  are  very  small  the  resistance  of  the  cell  may 
be  so  great  that  even  when  the  poles  are  short-circuited  or  con- 
nected by  a  short  copper  wire  offering  very  little  resistance,  the 
current  will  be  extremely  small. 

Cells  from  which  large  currents  are  to  be  obtained  mast, 
therefore,  have  large  plates  separated  by  a  comparatively  thin 
layer  of  electrolyte. 

623.  Local  Actton. — If  commercial  zinc  is  used  in  a  Voltaic  cell 
hydrogen  gas  will  be  given  ofF  at  the  surface  oF  the  plate  a 
placed  in  the  acid  and  before  it  ia  connected  with  the  copper 
plate.  Thia  ia  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  wearing  away 
of  the  zinc  and  formation  of  zinc  sulphate,  which  goes  into 
solution.  This  wasting  of  the  zinc  ia  called  local  action  and  ia 
due  to  impurities.  Suppose  that  a  particle  of  iron  or  carbon 
imbedded  in  the  surface  of  the  cine  is  in  contact  both  with  the 
zinc  and  acid;  it  foTms  a  minute  Voltaic  cell,  in  which  the  cur- 
rent flows  from  the  iron  or  carbon  to  the  zinc  and  through  the 
acid  from  sine  to  iron  again,  as  indicated  in  the  figure,  and 

zinc  is  eaten  away  near  the  impurity  and  hydrogen  set  free  at  ,  ^°;  ^■ 

,  r       J  J       B  Local  action, 

its  surface. 

To  prevent  local  action  the  zinc  surface  is  freshly  amalgamated  with  mer- 
cury, which  diasolrea  the  zinc,  covers  up  the  impurities,  and  presenta  a 
homogeneous  surface  to  the  acid. 

624.  Polarization. — When  the  poles  of  a  simple  Voltaic  cell 
are  connected  by  a  wire,  the  current  does  not  remain  constant 
but  rapidly  decreases  in  strength. 

This  weakening  of  the  current  is  due  to  polarizatian.  TK«, 
hydrogen  set  free  at  tiie  copper  electrode  {otma  &  w:it\,  qV  i«sfi»M& 
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layer  over  the  plate  which  interferes  with  the  action  of  the  edi 
in  two  waj-s.  In  the  first  place,  the  resiBtanc*  of  tha  cell  ti 
increased,  for  the  flow  of  electricity  is  interfered  with  by  the 
bubbles  of  gas.  In  the  second  place,  the  electromotive  force  of 
the  cell  is  diminished,  for  the  hydrogen  layer  is  much  more  like 
zinc  in  its  relation  to  the  acid  than  is  the  copper  which  it  covets. 

This  difficulty  is  ma<t  effectively  met  by  the  use  of  two 
electrolytes. 

e'iS.  Primary  and  Secondary  Battery  Cells. — Cells  such  i> 
the  Voltaic  cell  in  which  the  current  is  obtained  from  the  chem- 
icals of  which  the  cell  was  originally  constructed  are  known 
as  primary  cells,  while  cells  in  which  the  chemical  state  nece- 
sary  for  the  production  of  a  current  is  produced  by  sending 
through  the  cell  a  current  from  some  outside  source  for  a  «■ 
tain  length  of  time,  are  known  as  secondary  batteries,  ritrra^ 
cells,  or  accumulators. 

A  few  of  the  cells  most  coinmiinly  used  in  practice  will  now  be 
considered. 

Primary  Battery  Cells 

626.  The  Danlcll  Cell.— One  of  the  first  and  most  useful  two 
fluid  cells  was  devised  by  Daniell  in  1836.  It  consists  of  a  copper 
electrode  immersed  in  a  solution  of  copper 
sulphate  and  an  electrode  of  amalgamated 
zinc  immersed  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  the 
two  being  separated  by  a  partition  of  porou-'^ 
earthenwiire.  In  figure  349  the  copper  elec- 
trode with  its  solution  is  represented  as  con- 
tained in  a  cup  of  porous  earthenware  sur- 
roundol  by  the  zinc  and  dilute  acid. 

When  the  circuit  is  closed,  the  positivrij 
chart^ed  zinc  atoms  pass  into  solution  form- 
ing zinc  snlpluite  with  the  negative  SO4  ioa':. 
while  the  positively  charged   hydrogen  ions 
(II2)  in  the  acid  move  toward   the  copper 
plate,  pas.'iing  through  the  poious  cup  by  diffusion  and  formiDji 
sulphuric  acid  (HtSO^)   with   the  negative  SO*  ions  from  the 
copper  sulphate,  and  displacing  the  poeitive  copper  ions  (Cu) 
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which  give  up  their  charges  and  are  deposited  on  the  copper 
plate. 


In  the  dilute  acid 

In  the  copper  Bulphate 


Zn  +  H,SO4=ZnS04  +  H,. 
H,  +  CuSO,-H,S04  +  Cu. 


Thus  zinc  is  dissolved  and  zinc  sulphate  formed,  copper  sul- 
phate is  used  up  and  copper  deposited  on  the  copper  electrode. 
There  is  no  hydrogen  layer  formed  on  the  copper  and  conse- 
quently no  polarization.  The  electromotive  force  of  this  cell  b 
about  1.08  volts. 


637.  Gravltr  Cell. — A  form  o!  Daniell  cell  which  has  been  extensively 
used  in  telegraphy  and  is  still  much  used  where  a  tmail  constant  curreniof 
electricity  is  required  is  the  gravily  cell,  s 
c^Ied  because  the  liquids  are  kept  separate 
by  gravity  alone,  the  denser  copper  sul- 
phate solution  resting  at  the  bottom  of  the  j 
cell,  while  the  lighter  acid  or  zinc  sulphate 
solution  fioats  above  it. 

If  the  gravity. cell  stands  without  being 
used  the  ropper  sulphate  diffuses  gradually 
up  into  the  acid  above  and  copper  is  de- 
posited on  the  zinc,  causing  extensive  local 
action-  A  small  current,  sufTicicnt  to  bal- 
ance the  diffusion,  should  always  be  kept 
flowing  while  the  cell  is  set  up. 

638.  Tlie  Bichromate  CelI.~In  this  , 
celt   the  positive  pole  is  a  plate  of  gas  car- 
bon  in  a  solution  of  bichromate  of  potas- 
sium.    The  negative  pole  is  of  zinc  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  Ihc  two 
solutions  are  separated  by  a  cup  of  porous  earthenware  which  holds  one 
of  them.    The  electromotive  force  of  the  cell  is  about  2.0  volts. 

In  the  ordinary  plunge  battery  the  carbon  and  linc  plates  both  dip  into 
the  same  bichromate  solution  to  which  a  little  sulphuric  acid  has  been 
added.    The  zinc  plate  is  lifted  out  of  the  solution  when  not  in  use. 

629.  Leclanche  Cell.— This  very  useful  form  of  cell  has  a  zinc  and  a 
carbon  electrode.  The  carlton  is  pac^ked  in  a  porous  cup  with  a  mixture  of 
fragments  of  carbon  and  black  oxide  of  niiinguncse;  the  zinc  electrode  is  in  a 
strong  solution  of  ammonium  chloride  (sal  ammoniac)  which  surrounds  the 
porous  cup. 

The  hydrogen  which  would  polarize  the  carbon  electrode  combines  with 
oxygen  from  the  manganese  dio.xidc  and  forms  water.  But  as  the  depolariz- 
ing agent  is  in  the  solid  form  its  action  is  slow,  and  the  cell  polariiea  tenv^iv 
rarily.     It  is  extensively  used,  however,  tor  open-circull  woA.,  WitiB.  »a  V«t 
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bells,  annuncUtora,  &Dd  clocks,  where  B  steady  curreat  is  not  required.  Itt 
entirely  free  from  injurious  or  disagreeable  fumes,  there  is  but  little  hml 
action,  and  do  trouble  from  diffusion,  so  tliat  the  cells  may  stand  set  up  fori 
year  or  two  without  attention,  and  ready  for  wt 
at  any  instaut.  Its  eleetromotive  force  is  ahooi 
1.40  volte. 
The  chemical  changes  in  this  cell  are: 

2NH,+MnO»-2NH,+Hrf>+MnO 
2Cl+ZD-ZnCli 

630.    Dry    Cells. — The    so-called    dry  t^ 
arc  ordinarily  a  form    of    Leclanchd  cell.    Tbt 
outer   cylindrical   cup   forms  the    zinc  electrodt 
which  ia  lined  with  thick  alworbent  paper  ui 
^  ^^^^       packed  with  the  pulverised  manganese  dioxide  W 
^S^^~       carbonmixturesurrounding  the  centralcarboDroi 
~"'=^^^  ~-""^^  The  whole  is  saturated  with  ammoDium  cMoriik 

Fio.351,— LeelBDchiccll.  goiution  and  sealed  with  pitch  to  keep  it  froo. 
drying  out. 

631.  Edlson-Lalande  Cell. — In  this  form  of  cell,  devised  by  Lalsndt 
and  improved  by  Edison,  the  positive  plate  is  a  tablet  of  compressed  black 
oxide  of  copper,  while  the  negative  plate  is  of  zinc.  Tliese  areimmeraedini 
strong  solution  of  caustic  potash,  which  is  covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  heavj 
oil  to  prevent  evaporation  and  the  creeping  up  of  the  solution  on  thestia 
and  platca.  The  plate  of  copper  oxide  acts  both  as  electrode  and  depolu- 
iier,  the  hydrogen  which  is  set  free  at  that  pole  reducing  the  copper  oxide  to 
metal  lie  cupper. 

When  the  cell  is  exhausted  both  plates  as  well  as  the  liquid  must  h 
renrwcd. 

This  cell  doca  not  polarize  and  may  bo  used  where  a  steady  curreDi  I' 
r<>quircd  and  where  a  Danidl  ur  gravity  cell  would  have  too  much  reeistaon. 
It  lioK  the  further  advantage  t  liat  it  Is  quite  free  from  local  action  and  msj'  br 
left  standing  without  dctcriuraliou  when  no  current  Sows.  Its  eleetromotivr 
fiircf  is  low,  being  about  0.75  volt. 

Its  chemical  chanBos  may  be  expressed  aa  follows: 

2K  +  CuO  +  H,0  =  Cu  +  2KOH 
■iOll  +  Zn  +  2KOH  -  K,ZnO,  +  2H/). 

Secotidary  Cells 

632.  Grove's    Gas    Battery.— The    English    phyBioist    Grow 

showed  that  when  in  the  decomposition  of  water  long  electrodes 
were  used,  extending  to  the  tops  of  the  tubes  in  which  the  p>B 
were  collected,  as  in  figure  352,  on  changing  the  BwijUdm  if'  to 
the  dotted  positions,  thus  disconnectliigthe 
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joining  the  two  electrodes  together  through  a  galvanometer  G, 
a  current  was  obtained  which  was  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the 
decomposing  current.  At  the  same  time  a  gradual  recombina- 
^  tion  of  the  hydrogen  and  ozrgen  took  place  until  these  gasat 
had  entirely  disappeared. 


Via.  362. 

Ixing  electrodes  were  necessary  since  each  electrode  must  pass 
through  the  surface  where  the  gas  and  electrolyte  meet. 

633.  Planti  Cell. — If  a  current  of  electricity  is  sent  through 
a  cell  consisting  of  two  plates  of  sheet  lead  in  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  it  becomes  polarized,  one  plate  becoming  oxidized  while 
hydrogen  is  set  free  at  the  surface  of  the  other,  reducii^  any 
oxide  that  may  be  there. 

In  the  year  1860  Plants,  a  French  physicist,  found  that  secondary  ceUs  of 
large  capacity  could  be  made  in  this  way.  His  method  was  to  send  a  current 
through  the  cell  in  one  direction  until  one  plate  was  well  oxidized,  after 
which  the  cell  was  discharged  end  then  chained  by  a  current  in  the  opposite 
direction,  thus  oxidiiing  the  other  plate  and  reducing  the  oxide  on  the  first 
to  metallic  lead  in  a  spongy  form.  The  cell  was  then  again  discharged  and 
charged  with  a  current  in  the  same  direction  as  at  first,  and  so  by  alternately 
charging  and  discharging,  first  making  one  plate  positive  and  then  the  other, 
a  deep  layer  of  active  material  was  formed  on  each  plate.  The  plates  wore 
then  said  to  he  formed. 

634.  Storage  Cells — ^Accumulators  or  Secondary  Batteries.— 
Secondary  battery  cells,  or  storage  cells  as  they  are  frequently  called,  have 
become  extensively  used  in  electric  motor  vehicles,  in  electric  power  plants, 
and  in  telegraphy.  The  plates  are  usually  heavy  lead  grids  full  of  holes  or 
grooves  containing  the  active  material,  which  is  either  packed  in  them  me- 
chnniwUly  or  fonned  in  them  by  some  such  process  as  that  used  by  Plants 
The  poattira  phrtw  oontain  a  high  oxide  of  lead,  PbOt,  while  the  active  parte 
frfthenoirtfl  f^Mmgyleod.    AceUiBfoiTaedol&n.Mnhi«i<A«^^ 
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plates,  altcmately  negative  antt  positive,  as  shown  in  the  figure,  set  io  i 
suitable  vesiie)  ciintaiiiing  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  "Hie  negative  plAtM  m 
connected  logetlier  anii  form  une  aet  and  the  positive  plates  form  anotha, 
tht^rc  being  one  mure  negative  than  positive  plate,  so  tliat  each  positive  plait 
is  between  two  negative  ones.  'I'his  is  to  prevent  buckling  or  bending  t^tb 
positive  plate,  for  the  fonnktin 
of  oxide  in  charging  is  mcuD' 
panicd  by  an  increase  in  vohuH 
or  swelling  of  the  plate,  whict 
would  warp  it  badly  if  it  t 
place  only  on  one  side. 

The  nearness  of  the  platft  t« 
each  other  and  the  large  « 
obtained  by  -using  a  number  tl 
platea  cause  the  resistance  of  tht 
eell  to  be  very  small.  The  grrate 
the  Qumber  and  siie  of  the  plito 
in  a  ceil  the  larger  the  current  ibl 
can  be  sent  through  it  without  ii 
jury  to  the  cell.  About  1  smpirt 
per  V2  wq.  in.  of  opposeil  siirfnct' is  usually  a  sate  rate  of  disrharge. 

Tlie  roiinni'rcial  importance  of  such  storage  cells  ie  due  in  part  to  the.T 
Utrrniflij  xtiinll  ri-xixtanrf  ami  lo  the  fact  that  they  are  renewed  not  by  mKie; 
of  coAlly  elii'micnl^.  but  by  u  currt-nt  obtained  from  a  dynamo  niacbinc 
driven  by  nu  ctiniiu;  or  by  water  power.  They  can  bo  used,  therefore,  ti' 
9ti)n'thi.'supi'rfliir)us  energy  of  a  power  plant  at  times  when  but  little  power  is 
used  iind  give  it  bjick  Jigain  in  times  of  nci-d. 

'rhcclci-tnimotiveforccof  this  type  of  storaRC  cell  is  shout  2.10volt<. 
The  clK-i]ii™l  changes  in  sudi  a  cell  are  as  follows: 


— Storne*"  cpUa. 


Dixi-hnnjiiitj 
Pcisilivc  iilati- 
NcKalivr  j.latc 
Ix-ad  MllplKitc  V 


VHh  +  H,  +  H-SOt  -  PbSO,  +  2H,0 

Pb  +  SO,  =  PbSO. 
(liiis  formed  nt  ciic'h  plate. 


Vhntyiiitj 


e  pkl.- 
I-..  |,h,l 


f  .SO.  +  2II,0  -  PbO,  +  2H,SO« 
J'hSO, +  H.  =111  +  11,80. 


low  forjn  of  storage  cell  hat  been 
materials  of  the  electrodes  a 
oxidi-K  i>f  iiii'ki'1  aiir]  iron,  n'sjici'tivi'ly,  the  electrolyte  being  a  solutian  ol 
ciiiistii'  inita>li  in  water.  A  hnltcry  of  these  eclls  is  said  to  weigh  oneW 
ati  much  Mn  1  lie  e(|uivitli-tii  lead  ccIIk.  The  ecllaare  very  durable  and  m  Ml 
w  easily  injured  aa  lead  cells  by  (>vi^Ti'\\n,Y%\n%aTlic&viucunahi 
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Modes  of  Connecting  Cells 

Bse.  Batterjr  Cells  In  Series. — When  battery  cells  are   con- 
nected as  shown  in  the  figure,  the  positive  pole  of  one  being 
joined  to  the  negative  pole  of  the  next,  they  are  said  to  be  joined 
^   in  series,  and  tlio  electromotive  force  of  tbe  combinatiOD  is  the 
[    aum  of  tbe  electromotive  forces  of  the  several  cells.     As  the 
:   whole  current  must  pass  througheach  . 
cell  the  resistance  of  cells  joined  in 
series  'is  the  sam  of  the  resiBtances 
of  tbe  separate  cells. 

Suppose  that  three  cells,  each  with  ""'  ""' 

electromotive  force  e  and  resistance  r,  are  oonnected  in  this  way 
with  an  external  resistance  R.  The  total  electromotive  force 
is  3e  and  the  re&istance  is  3r  +  A  so  that  by  Ohm's  law, 

/  =  -Iff  (for  3  cells  in  series) 

where  /  it.  the  current. 

This  arrangement  is  advantageous  when  the  external  resist- 
ance B  is  large  and  a  large  electromotive  force  is  required. 

Battery  cells  in  series  may  be  likened  to  a  series  of  pumps, 
the  first  of  which  lifts  water  to  a  certain  level  where  the  second 
takes  it  and  Ufts  it  to  the  next  higher  level  and  then  the  third 
raises  it  again  to  a  still  higher  level,  etc. 

637.  Battery  Cells  In  Parallel. — If  cells  are  joined  together 
as  shown  in  figure  355,  all  the  copper  poles  being  connected 
together  for  the  positive  pole  and  all 
the  zincs  for  the  negative,  they  are 
said  to  be  joined  in  parallel. 

Such  a  combination  has  precisely 
the  advantage  that  a  large  cell  has 
over  a  small  one.  Its  electromotive  force  is  the  same  as  that 
of  one  cell,  while  its  resistance  is  less — a  combination  of  four 
similar  cells  joined  in  this  way  having  only  one-fourth  the  resist- 
-  ance  of  a  single  cell. 
^/^Only  similar  oeUs  should  be  joined  in  parallel,  otherwise  a  cell 
of  smaller  etas*  lOtive  force  may  have  a  reverse  current  sent 
through  it  ^  r  cell. 

This  tBi  nent  is  useful  when  ttie  ejAjerasX  tssb^w- 
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ance  in  the  circuit  is  much  smaller  than  that  of  a  single  batter}' 
cell  or  where  the  current  to  be  obtained  is  more  than  can  ad- 
vantageously be  transmitted  through  a  single  cell. 

Cells  in  parallel  may  be  likened  to  a  set  of  pumps  which  are 
all  lifting  wat^r  from  the  same  lower  canal  to  another  at  a  higher 
level. 

638.  Combined  Series  and  Parallel  Arrangement  of  Cells.— 
Several  similar  series  of  cells  may  be  combined  in  parallel  as 
shown  in  figure  356,  where  two  series  of  three  cells  each  are  con- 
nected in  parallel.  It  wUl  be 
observed  that  the  resistance  of 
each  of  the  rows  is  3r  and  the 
electromotive  force  of  each  row 

is  36.    The  resistance  of  the  two 

3r 
rows  in  parallel   is  then   -^  or 

F,(j.  356.  one-half  that  of  the  row,  while 

the  electromotive  force  of  the 
combination  is  the  same  as  that  of  a  single  row.  The  ex- 
pression for  current  is  then,  for  this  particular  arrangement, 


/  = 


3e 


i+« 


A  square  arrangement,  where  the  number  of  cells  in  each  row 
is  the  same  as  the  number  of  rows,  will  have  the  same  resistance 
as  a  .single  cell. 

//  a  given  number  of  cells  are  to  be  combined  80  as  to  give  the 
inaximum  current  through  a  given  outside  resistance^  itse  that 
arrangetnejit  which  will  make  the  battery  resistance  most  neariy 
equal  to  the  external  resistance. 

Commercial  types  of  storage  battery  cells  have  such  small 
^resistances  that  except  where  very  large  currents  are  required 
they  are  connecU^l  in  series.  If  large  currents  are  to  be  obtained. 
several  series  of  cells  are  arranged  in  parallel  so  that  the  currMt 
through  each  series  will  only  be  such  as  the  cfells  are  adapted 
to  transmit  without  injury',  and  in  each  series  as  many  cells  are 
used  as  are  necessary  to  give  the  required  electromotive  force. 
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Pioblenu 

1.  If  tyio  gravity  cella  and  one  Leclanch^  cell  are  joined  in  series  with  a  coil 
of  wire  having  a  resistance  of  5  ohms,  what  current  is  obtained,  when  the 
gravity  cells  have  a  resiatance  of  2  ohma  each,  while  the  Leclanch£  cell  has 

_         resistance  0.4  ohmaT 

2.  Find  the  current  when  the  line  pole  of  a  gravity  cell  of  ^j^ms  resistance 
is  connected  to  the  line  pole  of  a  LeclanchS  cell  of  0,5  ^mS^esistanee 
while  their  other  poles  are  connected  by  a  wire  of  1  ohtn  resistance. 

S.  Reverse  the  gravity  cell  in  problem  2  so  that  its  copper  pole  is  connected    - 
to  the  'sine  pole  of  the  Leclanch£  cell,  the  other  poles  being  connected 
by  the  1-ohro  wire,  and  find  the  current  as  before. 

1.  Make  a  diagram  of  two  gravity  cells  of  2  ohms  resistance  each,  con- 
nected in  parallel  to  a  coil  of  wire  having  1  ohm  resistance,  and  show 
what  is  the  current  in  the  wire  and  what  current  through  each  cell. 

S.  What  is  the  electromotive  force  and  internal  resistance  of  a  combination 
of  12  gravity  cells,  consisting  of  three  series  of  four  cells  each,  the  three 
being  connected  in  par^lelT  Take  resistance  of  each  cell  2  ohms  and  its 
E.M.F.  1  volt. 

0.  When  the  t«nninab  of  the  battery  described  in  question  6  are  connected 
by  a  wire  having  a  reeistance  of  3  ohms,  find  the  current  in  the  wire  and 
also  in  each  cell. 

T.  If  a  single  storage  oell  has  an  electromotive  force  of  2  volts  and  a  maxi- 
mum permisuble  discharge  rate  of  10  amperes,  how  many  such  cells 
will  be  required  and  how  arranged  to  give  a  current  of  30  ampires  and 
have  an  electromotive  force  of  50  volts? 

8.  If  the  cdls  in  the  last  problem  each  have  a  resistance  of  0.01  ohm, 
find  what  is  the  smallest  resistance  that  can  be  permitted  in  the  outside 
circuit. 

9.  How  many  gravity  cells  having  a  resistance  of  2  ohms  and  E.M.F. 
1  volt  each,  will  be  required  toligbt  a  50-volt  incandescent  l&«andle-power 
lamp  which  has  a  resistance  of  50  ohms  and  requires  1  ampdre  of  current, 
and  what  arrangement  will  require  the  smallest  number  of  cells? 

Note. — The  smallest  number  will  be  required  when  the  battery  resistance 
is  equal  to  the  external  resistance. 

^'  Fall  op  Potential  and  Resistance 

630.  Fall  <rf  Potential  along  a  Circuit. — In  every  electric 
circuit  there  is  a  gradual  decrease  of  potential  along  the  external 
circuit  from  the  positive  to  the  negative  pole  of  the  battery. 

Faraday  showed  that  in  all  parts  of  a  siviple  undiuided  circuit 
the  current  is  of  the  same  strength.  Therefore,  except  at  points 
where  electromotive  forces  are  introduced,  the  potetiti&l  to.vjs#o 
everywhere  gnduaiiy  change  from  point  to  pomX,,  \at  'Otict^  Na 
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no  current  between  points  at  the  same  potential.  In  figure  357 
is  shown  a  circuit  with  a  corresponding  diagram  of  potentiak, 
the  potential  at  each  point  of  the  circuit  being  represented  oa 
the  diagram  by  the  vertical  distance  from  the  base  line  to 
the  upper  curve.  Starting  at  C,  it  will  be  obser\''ed  that  the 
potentials  steadily  diminish  till  the  zinc  pole  is  reached  at  Z, 
where  the  lowest  value  is  found.  But  passing  from  the  nnc 
into  the  acid  the  potential  is  raised  to  its  maximum  at  A  by  the 
chemical  action;  here  there  is  an  electromotive  force  and  con- 
sequently a  sudden  change  in  potential.  In  the  acid  the  poten- 
tial again  steadily  falls  as  we  pass  from  zinc  to  copper,  until  st 


Fig.  357. — Circuit  and  diagram  of  potentials. 


the  surface  of  the  coppc^r  there  is  another  electromotive  force  and 
a  consecjuoiit  suddt^n  drop  in  potential  bringing  us  again  to  the 
starting  point  at  ('. 

If  in  the  diagram  AE  is  laid  off  equal  to  BC,  then  EZ  is  the 
difTerence  of  i)()tential  which  represents  the  total  electromotive 
force  of  the  cell,  for  it  is  the  difference  between  the  two  oppositely 
directed  electromotive  forces  AZ  and  BC^  and  the  fall  of  potential 
from  .'I  to  B  is  equal  to  that  from  E  to  C.  It  is  therefore  clear 
that  the  total  fall  of  potential  around  the  drcuit,  including  that 
which  takes  place  within  the  acid  as  well  as  that  in  the  outside 
circuity  is  equal  to  the  total  electromotive  force  of  the  celL 

It  will  be  noticed  that  CD^  the  difference  of  potential  between 
the  two  poles f  is  equal  to  the  fall  of  potential  in  the  external  circuitf 
and  is  therefore  less  than  the  total  electromotive  force  of  the  ceU  trfifn- 
ever  there  is  any  current  flowing,  for  there  is  then  a  fall  of  potential 
within  the  cell  itself  from  A  to  B. 
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040.  Ohm's  Law  Applied  to  Part  of  a  Circuit. — It  has  been 
(eea  (§604)  that  in  any  whole  circuit 

vhere  E  is  the  electromotive  force  in  the  circuit  and  A  is  a 
xinstaut  known  as  the  reEistance  of  the  circuit.     Similarly  in 
iny  part  of  a  circuit  such  as  that  between 
1  and  B  (Fig.  358)  the  current  /  is  pro- 
Kirtional  to  the  difference  of  potential  be- 
ween  tboae  points  and  may  be  written 


7  =  ^     or    /r=_P_  (2) 

vhere  P  is  the  drop  in  potential  between 

4  and  B  and  r  is  the  resistance  of  that  Fia.  sss. 

sart  of  the  circuit. 

When  there  U  no  source  of  electromotive  force,  such  as  a 
battery  cell,  in  a  given  portion  of  a  circuit,  the  difference  of 
potential  between  its.  ends  in  volts  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the 
current  in  amp^es  by  the  resistance  of  that  portion  in  ohms. 

When  an  electromotive  force  E  is  included  in  any  part  of  the 
circuit  considered,  the  difTerence  of  potential  between  the  ends  of 
that  part  may  be  written 

P  =  Ir~  E         {E.MJ".  in  same  direction  as  current)  (3) 

or 

P  =  Ir  +  E         {EM  J',  ading  against  the  current)  (4) 

For  Ir  measures  the  drop  in  potential  in  the  direction  of  the 
current,  but  when  E  is  unth  the  current  it  lifts  the  potential,  as 
aeen  in  the  preceding  paragraph.  The  sign  of  E  is  therefore 
Dpposite  to  that  of  Ir  in  that  case. 

641.  BesMances  In  Series. — In  a  complete  circuit  made  up 
of  several  conductors,  having  resistances  rrjri,  and  including 
an  electromotive  force  E,  as  in  figure  358,  the  successive  steps 
in  potential  may  be  written  thus 

from  A  to  B    resistance  =  r     P  =  Ir  (6) 

from  B  to  f7    resistance  =  ri    Pi  =  Iri  (fi^ 

from  C  to  i    resistsnce  -  fj    P»=  Iti— B  '^ 

I 
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The  sum  P  -h  Pi  +  Pi  is  evidently  the  total  change  of  potential 
around  the  circuit  from  A  around  to  A  again,  but  this  must  be 
zero  for  it  ends  at  the  same  potential  as  it  began.  Therefore, 
adding  5,  6,  and  7  we  have 

but  this  may  be.  written 

7  = 
and  by  Ohm's  Law 


E 

r  +  ri  +  ra 


^      R 

hence  R  =  r  +  ri  +  r2;  i.e.,  the  resistance  of  seTefal  condttctors 
connected  in  series  is  the  sum  of  their  separate  reeistances. 

642.  Combining  Resistances  Ib 
l{^ — ^  Parallel. — ^Let     three     conductors 

having   resistances   ^i,    rj,    rg   be 

joined    in    parallel    in    a    battery 

circuit  as  shown  in  figure  359.    It 

Pj^  3-,j  was  shown  by  Faraday  that  the 

sum  of  the  currents  in  the  branches 
is  equal  to  the  total  current  7  before  it  divides, 


7  =  7i  +  72  +  7, 


(1) 


But  the  drop  in  potential  from  A  to  B  must  be  the  same  along 
either  branch.     Letting  P  represent  this  drop  we  have 


Therefore  by  (1) 


P  P  P 

n  r%  r, 


r\      r2      rs         Vri      r2     r^/ 

But  if  ft  is  the  effective  resistance  of  the  three>^mnche8  combiDed 

1  >• 


Therefore 


-& 


1  =  1+1+1. 

R     ri      rj  ^  r. 


Y 


The  reciprocal  of  the  resistance  of  a  conductor  is  called  its 
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conductance,  hence  the  Bum  of  the  conductaaces  of  several  con- 
ductors joined  in  psiallel  is  the  conductance  of  the  combination. 
If  the  three  reeistfuices  above  considered  are  equal  the  com- 
bination will  have  one-third  the  resistance  of  one  alone. 

643.  Galvanometer  Shunt. — It  frequently  happens  that  a 
eurrcnt  is  to  be  measured  by  a  galvanometer  adapted  to  smaller 
currents.  In  such  a  case  a  wire  S  of  suitable  resistance,  called 
a  akunt  (Fig.  360),  may  be  connected  across  from 
one  galvanometer  terminal  to  the  other.  The 
current  then  divides  between  the  shunt  and 
the  galvanometer.  If  the  resistance  of  the  gal- 
vanometer is  just  9  times  that  of  the  shunt 
used,  the  current  will  divide  in  the  ratio  1 ;  9,  so 
that  one-tenth  of  it  flows  through  the  galvanometer  and  ninc- 
tenths  through  the  shunt. 

644.  Resistance  of  Wires  and  Specific  Resistance. — The 
resistance  of  a  wire  or  of  anj'  conductor  of  uniform  cross-section 
increases  with  its  length  and  is  inversely  proportional  to  its  cross 
section.  The  results  of  the  last  two  articles  show  that  this  is  eo. 
For  if  the  cross-section  of  a  conductor  is  doubled  it  is  equivalent 
to  two  of  the  original  conductors  side  by  side  in  parallel,  and 
hence  by  §642  the  resistance  is  one-half  as  much  aa  before.         -■ 

The  resiBtance  of  a  cylindrical  conductor  of  a  given  substance   ' 
one  centimeter  long  and  one  square  centimeter  in  cross  section 
is  called  the  specific  resistance  of  that  substance,  or  its  resistivity. 

When  a  wire  of  length  I  and  cross  section  s  is  made  of  a  sub- 
stance having  resistivity  p,  its  resistance  R  is  given  by  the  formula 


64S.  Resistivities. — The  curves  given  in  figure  361  show 
the  specific  resistances  of  certain  pure  metals  and  alloys  and  also 
the  variation  of  tiie  resistances  with  temperature. 

If  the  curves  for  the  pure  metals  are  produced  it  will  be  found 
that  they  intersect  the  base  line  in  the  region  of  the  absolute  zero 
(  —  273°).  The  expeiiments  of  Onnes  on  the  resistance  of  gold, 
silver,  mercury,  lead  and  tin  at  very  low  temperatures  show  that 
as  the  temperature  is  lowered  they  approach  zero  resistance  at 
a  point  a  few  degrees  above  the  absolute  zero,  t\ie  ft\ian.B^\ieHv^wa&- 
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deD  at  the  last.    The  resistance  of  mercury,  for  example, 
creases  slowly  from  4.41'*  to  4.21"  above  the  abeolute  zer 
then  rapidly  diminishes  and  practically  disappears  at  4. 19°. 
following  table  shows  some  specific  resistances  at  O^C.  in 
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lionths  of  an  ohm  with  the  corresponding  increase  in  resists 
per  ohm  when  the  temperature  is  raised  from  0"  to  IWC.  (F: 
Dewar  and  Fleming.) 


Specific  Resistancta  at  O'C 

B.^U.^ 

Millionth,  ot  ■ 

»hm 

""^tTlTO-C,  " 

■     10.917 
1.468 
1.561 
9.065 
12.323 

0  367    h 

n  4nn 

Iron 

Lead.   .. 
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The  resistance  of  carbon  decreases  with  rise  of  temperature 
oatead  of  increasing,  so  that  the  filament  of  an  incandescent 
amp  may  have  only  one-third  as  much  resistance  when  hot  as 
vhen  cold. 

The  resistivities  of  alloys  cannot  in  general  be  calculated  from 
^ose  of  their  constituents,  but  are  often  much  greater  than 
irould  be  expected.  The  temperature  coefficients  of  German 
silver,  platinoid,  and  manganin  are  much  less  than  those  of  pure 
metals;  for  this  reason  as  well  as  for  their  large  Boecific  resistances  . 
these  substances  have  been  used  extensively  Inmatung  resistance 
coils. 

AUoya  Temperature  Coefficient! 

German-flilver     (Cu  SO,  Ni  26,  Zn  24) 0.00040 

PUtinoid     (Cu  60,  Ni  14,  Za  24,  Tg  2) 0.00022 

Maoguiin     (Cu  S4,  Ni  12,  Mn  4) 0.000001 

646.  Standard  Resistance. — Standard  resistances  are  made 
of  wire  having  a  small  temperature  coefficient  and  not  otherwise 
subject  to  change.     The  best  coils  are  made  of  manganin.    The 


Fid.  3G3.— Staqdard  of 


coil  is  provided  with  heavy  copper  terminals  of  almost  negligible 
resistance,  and  is  so  mounted  that  it  will  quickly  take  the  tem- 
perature of  the  oil  bath  in  which  it  is  immersed,  and  by  which 
its  temperature  is  maintained  constant. 
647.  Beslstanc*  Boxes. — ^Boxes  of  coila  UaviTv^  di^eresA.  t«!- 
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sistances  are  made  so  as  to  be  conveniently  used  in  mc 
ments,  as  shown  in  figure  363.  On  the  hard-rubber  top  of 
box  are  mounted  a  number  of  blocks  of  brass  which  can  be 
nected  by  brass  plugs  fitting  between  th^m.  Within  the  Iwl 
are  the  resistance  coils  wound  on  spools,  one  end  of  a  coil  hem 
soldered  to  one  block  and  the  other  end  to  the  next  one  so  thfl 


5? 


FiQ.  303. — Hcsistanco  box. 

Olio  coil  bridges  each  gap.  The  external  circuit  is  connected 
at  the  terminal  binding  screws,  and  when  all  the  plugs  are  i'*, 
the  only  resistance  is  that  of  the  brass  blocks  and  plugs  them- 
selves.  But  if  a  plug  is  pulled  out  the  current  must  then  flov 
through  the  coil  joining  the  blocks,  aiid  accordingly  that  resist- 
ance is  introduced. 

648.  Rheostats. — Coils  of  wire  so  mounted  that  they  can  easily  b? 
tJirown  into  or  out  of  a  circuit  to  regulate  the  strength  of  current  without 
particular  reference  to  measurement  are  known  as  rAeostoto.  A  convenient 
form  is  shown  in  figure  364,  where,  as  the  radial  arm  is  moved  around  the  di&i 
from  block  to  block,  one  coil  after  another  is  added  to  the  circuit  until  as 
many  as  may  be  desired  are  thrown  in. 

649.  Wheatstone's  Bridge. — If  a  current  from  a  battery  B 
(Fig.  3(35)  divides  between  the  two  conductors  ACB  and  ADB, 
the  resistances  of  these  branches  may  be  very  different  and  con- 
sequently the  current  in  one  may  be  much  larger  than  in  the 
other,  but  as  they  both  start  at  the  same  point  A  and  end  to- 
gether at  B,  the  fall  in  potential  must  be  the  same  in  each,  and 
corresponding  to  any  point,  such  as  C  in  the  one,  there  must  be 
a  point  D  in  the  other  where  the  potential  is  the  same. 

If  p,  q,  r,  s  are  the  resistances  of  the  four  segments,  AC,  CB 
AD,  DB  then  it  may  be  shown  that  p:q::r :«. 
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J^cl  7i  be  the  current  in  the  upper  bran"h  und  It  that  in  the 
lower  branch,  then  lip  is  the  drop  in  potential  from  A  to  C  and 
-  is  equal  to  /ir  the  drop  from  A  to  D,  thus 

IiP  =  Ur  (1) 

.  mo  also 

Iiq  =  /rt  (2) 


■  and  dividing  (I)  by  (2)  we  find 


e«>.  Slide  Wire  Bridge. — The  relation  just  demonstrated  is 
made  use  of  is  the  comparison  of  resistances,  a  convenient 
device  for  the  purpose  being 
the  elide  wire  bridge  shown 
in   figure  366.     .- 

Suppose  p  is  some  coil  of 
wire  whose  resistance  is  to  be 
measured  by  comparison  with  /*  ^ 
a  standard  resistance  box  q.  (( 
The  current  from  the  battery 
E  divides  dX-A,  part  flowing 
through  the  branch  ACB 
which  consists  of  the  two  resistances  to  be  compared,  p  and  q, 
connected  by  thick  copper  strips  of  extremely  small  resist- 
ance, while  part  flows  throu^  the  branch  ADB  which  is  a  uni- 
form wire  stretched  along  a  graduated  scale. 

A  sensitive  galvanometer  has  one  terminal  connected  at  C 
midway  between  p  and  q  while  the  other  is  attach^  \a  %  <^\&^t 
which  b  moved  along  the  stretched  wire  untW  ftie  ^\TiX»  T>  \6 
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found  where  there  is  no  deflection  of  the  galvanonuier,  showing  tint 
C  and  D  are  at  the  same  potential.  Then  by  the  previous  para- 
graph the  resistance  of  p  must  be  to  that  of  9  as  the  resistance 
of  r  is  to  that  of  «,  where  r  and  8  are  the  segments  of  the  bridf 
wire  on  each  side  of  D.  But  since  the  wire  is  uniform  the  n- 
sistances  of  r  and  s  are  in  the  same  ratio  as  their  lengths,  so  thai 
the  resistance  of  p  is  to  that  of  9  as  the  length  of  r  is  to  the  length 
of  8,  and  therefore  p  may  be  calculated  by  proportion  when  q  '^ 
known. 

The  resistances  of  the  heavy  copper  connecting  strips  are  so 
small  compared  with  the  resistances  of  p  and  g  that  they  mav 
ordinarily  be  neglected. 

651.  Platinum  Resistance  Thermometer. — ^The  increase  in 
resistance  in  a  coil  of  platinum  wire  when  its  temperature  i? 
niisod  has  been  used  by  Callcndar  in  the  accurate  measurement 
of  temperature. 

Problems 

1.  An  electric  car  line  has  a  resistance  of  0.4  ohm  per  mile.  What  is  the 
drop  in  potential  in  the  line  if  a  car  3  miles  from  the  station  isusics 
50  anipdres? 

2.  If  one  car  1  mile  from  station  and  another  2  mU^^from  the  station  ar*? 
each  usinj;  50  amperes,  what  is  the  drop  in  potential  to  the  more  distant 
car,  r(^si}^tance  being  as  in  preceding  problem? 

3.  What  external  resistance  when  joined  to  a  gravity  cell  having  a  reaistancf 
of  2  ohms  will  make  the  potential  difference  between  the  terminals  of  the 
cell  0.7  of  its  electromotive  force? 

4.  A  gravity  cell  of  E.M.F.  1  volt  and  resistance  2  ohmSy  is  connected  with 
another  batter>'  by  which  a  current  of  1  ampere  is  made  to  flow  throu^ 
the  cell  from  the  copper  to  the  zinc  pole  inside  the  cdll.  find  the  drop 
in  potential  in  the  cell  due  to  resistance,  also  the  differenoe  in  potentii! 
between  the  two  poles  and  which  is  at  the  higher  potential. 

6.  Wlien  the  conditions  are  as  in  problem  4  except  that  the  cur*ent  ik)W3 
through  the  cell  in  the  opposite  direction,  find  the  potential  differcDcc 
between  the  poles  and  which  is  at  the  higher  potential. 

6.  When  the  current  through  the  cell  of  problem  4  is  )^  ampdre,  and 
flows  t  hrough  the  cell  from  the  zinc  toward  the  copper  pole,  what  is  tlie 
potcmtial  difference  between  the  two  poles? 

7.  A  gravity  cell  of  resistance  2  ohms  and  E.M.F.  1  volt,  a  dry  cell  having  a 
resistance  of  0.5  ohm  and  E.M.F.  1.4  volts  and  a  wire  of  resistance  2.3 
ohms  are  joined  in  series.  Find  the  drop  in  potential  due  to  resistance  in 
each  part  of  the  circuit,  also  the  potential  difference,  between  the  termi- 
nals of  each  cell. 
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,    8.  If  the  cells  in  the  preceding  problem  are  revened  so  that  one  acts  against 
the  other,  find  the  drop  in  potential  in  each  cell  and  in  the  external  resist- 
ance and  the  potential  diSerences  as  before. 
•.  What  is  the  remataace  of  two  conductors  connected  in  parallel,  one  of  3 
and  the  other  of  10  ohms  resistance? 

10.  When  a  current  of  31  ampAree  divides  between  three  parallel  conductors 
whose  resistances  are  2,  3|  and  5  ohms,  respectively,  find  the  current  in 
each  branch,  also  the  drop  in  potential  in  the  parallel  combination. 

11.  What  pAit  of  the  whole  current  will  flow  through  a  galvanometer  having 
aresistanceoCSobmsif  shunted  by  a  wire  of  0.1  ohm  resistance? 

Ekbbot  and  Heating  Effect  of  Cdrrent 

tUKS.  Energr  of  a  CnrrenL — When  a  current  flows  from  a 
point  where  the  potential  is  Fi  to  another  point  where  it  is  Vt, 
-  each  Obit  charge  that  passes  has  less  energy  at  the  lower  potential 
'-  than  at  the  b^ber,  and  the  difference  between  the  two  must  be 
the  energy  which  la  aome  form  or  other  is  spent  between  the 
two  points;  It  may  be  in  heat  in  the  conductor,  or  in  chemical 
action,  or  in  doing  mechanical  work.  When  unit  charge  passes 
from  Vi  to  Vt  (Fig.  367)  the  work  expended  is  Fi  -  F,  (§554). 
If  Q  units  pass  in  (  seconds  the  work  is 

w  =  Q{Vi  -  Vt) 

and  the  enei^  spent  per  second  is 

f.?(V.-V.) 

But  -j  equals  /,  the  current,  and  the  potential  difference  Fi  —  Fi 

is  represented  by  P. 
Therefore 

_^  5.  ;(,-,_,.,,, /p. 

Or,  the  energy  spent  per  second  In  any  part  of  a  circuit  is  the 
product  of  the  current  strength  by  the  fall  in  potential  in  that  part. 

If  the  current  and  potentials  are  measured  in  C.  G.  S.  units 
then  the  product  will  give  the  energy  spent  in  ergs  per  second. 
When  the  current  is  in  amperes  and  the  potentials  are  in  volts 
the  energy  per  second  is  given  in  units  called  watta.*    Since  the 

Tha  watt  hBABail  In  moiiiitioD  of  th«  TCMstchM  at  JanMa'^akhoii  V&«V"ib  <& 
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volt  is  10^  times  the  C.  G.  S.  unit  of  potential,  while  the  amp^lli 
is  one-tenth  the  C.  G.  S.  unit  of  current,  it  follows  that  one  tMfill 
=  10^  ergs  per  second.  Is 

Thus  a  watt  represents  a  certain  rate  of  spending  energy  P*V 
second,  it  is  therefore  a  unit  of  power,  and  bears  a  definite  ntb 
to  other  units  of  power. 

1  Horse^power  =  746  watts  =  550  faot-Jbs.  per  second. 

653.  Where  Energy  is  Absorbed  and'  Where   Olven  Out— 

From  the  diagram  (Fig.  367)  it  is  seen  that  everywhere  in  the 
external  circuit  from  C  to  Z  the  current  flows  from  points  of 


FiQ.  367. 

higher  to  lower  potential,  and  is  therefore  spending  energy. 
But  there  is  a  great  rise  in  potential  from  the  zinc  to  the  acid  at 
A ;  at  this  point  the  current  must  therefore  receive  energy  from 
the  chemical  action  which  effects  the  transfer  in  the  face  of  the 
opposing  difference  of  potential.  From  A  to  JB  there  is  again  a 
fall  in  potential  and  spending  of  energy  within  the  battery  cell, 
then  at  B  there  is  a  sudden  drop  of  potential  which  shows  that 
at  that  point  also  energy  must  be  spent,  but  in  this  case  against 
the  chemical  forces  which  at  this  point  exert  an  electromotivf 
force  against  the  current. 

The  only  place  where  energy  is  absorbed  by  the  current  is  at 
the  surface  of  the  zinc  plate,  and  therefore  the  energy  of  the 
chemical  action  at  the  zinc  plate  supplies  that  which  is  spent  in 
all  other  parts  of  the  circuit.  This  conclusion  is  based  on  the 
law  of  the  conservation  of  energy. 

At  any  point  in  the  circuit  where  there  is  an  electromotive 
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tret  E,  the  energy  taken  In  or  giren  out  per  socond,  is  IE,  where 

Is  the  current  strength.  The  energy  Is  absorbed  if  the  cor- 
int  is  with  the  electromotive  force,  and  giren  oat  If  the  current 

•eainst  it. 

Bff4.  Heating  Effect  of  Current. — Suppose  a  circuit,  such  aa 
lown  in  figure  368,  contains  a  battery  B,  a  coil  of  wire  of  re- 
stance  r,  a  motor  M,  and  a  cell  N 
tntaining  some  electrolyte.  Let  P, 
I,  and  Pi  be  the  potential  differences 
itnrcen  the  terminals  of  the  coil,  the 
otor  and  the  cell,  respectively,  when 
■ere  is  a.  current  of  /  amperes. 

Then  IP,  /F,,  and  /P,  are  the  watts 
jcot  in  the  corresponding  parts  of 
ae  circuit. 

In  the  coil  there  is  no  electromotive 
npcp  and  thprpfftiw  FiQ.  368.— Composite  dreuit 

orce  ana  tnereiOre  JncIudlngrenisUnce,  motor,  and 

electrolytic  cell. 

P  =  It        and        W  -  /V. 
n  this  case  there  is  no  mechanical  or  chemical  work  done  and 
lU  the  energy  is  spent  in  heat. 

In  the  motor  there  is  an  electromotive  force  against  the 
urrent  as  will  be  shown  later  (§742)  and  therefore  -   J 

P,  =  In  +  El        and        Wi  =  /Vi  +  /£,. 
*be  term  /*ri  represents  the  power  spent  in  heat  while  /£i 
t  the  power  spent  in  driving  the  motor. 

In  the  third  case,  where  there  are  chemical  changes,  there  is 
sually  also  an  electromotive  force  which  may  be  either  with  the 
urrent,  as  in  case  of  a  battery  cell,  or  against  it,  as  in  charging  a 
torage  cell;  therefore,  Pi  =  iTt  ±  Ei 

and  Wi  -  /V,  ±  /£,. 

Here,  again,  /*rj  is  the  watts  spent  in  heat,  while  lEt  is  the 
'atts  spent  in  chemical  work  or  received  from  chemical  work 
3  the  case  may  be.  (In  which  case  is  the  sign  to  be  taken 
lusf) 

The  heating  tfftet  of  a  r  •*  «/  /  amperes  in  a  resistance  of 
ohms  may  always  be  e  lUb  by  the  formula 


i,- 


But  1  watt  =  10'  ergs  per  second,  aod  1  gram-calorie  of  heftt'il 
equivalent  to  4.187  X  10'  ergs,  therefore,  4.187  watts  =  1 
calorie  of  heat  per  second,  and  we  have, 


heat  : 


,    .  watts 

t  gram-caionea  per  sec.  —  TT57* 


Summary 

The  total  watts  spent  in  any  portion  of  a  circuit  in  which  Pi 
the  fall  in  potential  in  volts  and  /  is  the  current  in  ampins,  ■ 
given  by  the  formula 

W'=IP 
the  watts  spent  in  heat,  by 

W  =  I*r 
while  the  heat  in  gram-calories  per  second  is  expressed  l^ 
7V- 


H' 


4.187 


SOS.  Electrical  Calorimeter. — The  hot 

developed  in  a  conductor  inay  be  readily 
measured  by  a  calorimeter  such  as  shon 
in  the  figure.  A  coil  of  wire  is  immeisri 
in  a  non-conducting  liquid  (distilled  vale 
may  be  used)  contained  in  a  calorimetn 
which  is  screened  from  outside  radiation. 
The  current  passing  through  the  coil  is 
measured,  and  also  the  diCference  in  pft- 
tcntial  of  the  two  terminals,  and  so  tlx 
electrical  work  can  be  calculated  and  cost- 
pared  with  the  heat  developed,  which  b 
determined  by  the  rise  in  temperature  d 
the  liquid  in  the  calorimeter  when  its  tnas 
and  specific  heat  are  known. 

656.   Incandescent   Electric   Lamps.— It 

the  ordinary  incandescent  lamp  used  in  ek^Tic 
lighting  the  current  paaBM  through  afine  filamtut of 
carbon  or  tungsten  cneloscd  in  a  glass  bulb  from  which  the  air  is  thorougUr 
exhausted.  The  ends  ot  the  filament  are  joined  to  wins  which  muat  be  oi 
platinum  where  they  arc  sealed  into  the  glass,  becuue  that  metal  hu  vei; 
nearly  tJiesame  coefficvent  o{  eKpamuimBS^BKib«&&^.^nnfnm,UuBiHOtiioa 
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not  crack  with  cKuigea  in  temperSituM.  The  carbon  filament  poisesses  the 
advantage  of  being  extremely  infuaible  and  an  excellent  radiator  beeidea 
being  cheap.  Ordinary  carbon  lamps  have  an  efficiency  of  about  3  watte  per 
candle-power,  and  though  by  raising  the  temperature  of  the  filament  the 
nuidle-power  per  watt  is  greatly  increased,  the  filament  rapidly  volatilises, 
bl&ckcninK  the  bulb,  and  finally  brtaka.  The  tungsten  filament  in  vacuum 
is  ordinarily  operated  at  a  temperature  of  2400''C.  and  gives  about  1  candle- 
povvcr  per  watt,  but  if  its  temperature  ia  raised  to  2800°C.  it  gives  more  than 
2  candlopower  per  watt  in  vacuum,  though  it  volatilizes  so  rapidly  that  the 
life  of  the  tamp  is  very  short.  Where  the  bulb  is  filled  with  nitrogen,  how- 
ever, the  evaporation  of  tb«  filament  is  only  about  0.01  of  what  it  ia  in  vac- 
uum, and  BO  the  lamp  may  be  run  profitably  at  the  higher  temperature. 
Such  a  nitrogen  filled  lamp  may  have  a  temperature  of  2800''C.  and  an 
efficiency  of  1.5  candle-power  per  watt.  It  will  be  observed  that  filling  with 
nitrogen  causes  some  loss  of  luminous  efficiency  due  to  the  conduction  of  heat 
away  from  the  filament.  The  filament  is  therefore  made  in  the  form  of  » 
rather  closely  wound  helix,  for  the  coaling  effect  of  the  gas  is  then  much  less 
than  when  the  turns  of  the  filament  are  widely  separated. 

Incandescent  lamps  are  usually  connected  in  parallel  between  two  conduct- 
ors as  A  and  B  (Fig.  370)  which  are  maintained  at  a  constant  difference  of 
potential  by  a  dynamo  or  battery  of  low  reiittanee.  They  are  called  50-volt 
lamps  when  they  are  brought  to  their  proper  luminosity  by  a  difference  of 
potential  of  50  volts  between  their  terminals. 

The  candle-power  depends  on  the  power  supplied  to  the  lamp  and  there- 
fore both  on  the  current  and  voltage.  Good  carbon  lamps  as  ordinarily  used 
have  an  efficiency  of  about  3  watts  per  candle-power,  so  that  a  Ift-eandle- 
power  lamp  will  consume  4S  watts. 

Comparison  of  a  50-volt  and  lOO-voIt  lamp  of  16  candle-power,  and  equal 
efficiencies. 


VoUaga 

Current 

ReiUtance 

PotMT 

60  volts 

I  ampere 

50  ohms 

50  watts 

too  volts 

Mampire 

200  ohms 

50  watts 

As  the  current  in  the  lOO-volt  lamp  ia  only  one-half  as  great  aa  in  the  50- 
volt  lamp,  there  is  tmly  one-fourth  as  much  loss  in  heat  in  wires  of  a  given 
resistance  leading  to  the  lamps. 

^  ^  ^  N)_^        qp     qp    qp 

Pio.  370. — Lamps  in  parallel.  Fia.  371. — Lamps  in  series. 

657.  Incandescent  Lamps  In  Series. — llic  mode  of  connecting 
incandescent  lamps  ip  parallel  shoivn  in  figure  370  has  the  advantage  that 
any  one  lamp  can  be  turned  on  or  off  without  particularly  disturbing  the 
others.  But  the  eurrent  in  the  main  wires  is  the  sum  of  the  currents  in  the 
lamps  and,  as  tbs  energy  spent  in  the  circuit  ispiopo'diunti^XA^^'K.wi^LaTC'A. 
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the  current,  the  loss  of  energy  in  the  main  wires  will  be  serious  imless  thif  I 
are  large  and  of  low  resistance.    For  street  lighting,  lamps  are  commoB|r| 
connected  in  series  so  that  however  many  lights  there  may  be,  the  currenkkl 
the  conducting  wires  is  no  greater  than  for  one  lamp.     There  are  two  eai>l 
siderations  which  prevent  this  system  from  being  used  in  house  Ughtisi.  I 
First,  the  potentials  required  are  dangerous.    If  30  lamps  are  connected  ii  I 
series  and  each  requires  20  volts,  the  dynamo  must  have  an  clectromotht  I 
force  of  600  volts,  and  if  a  break  or  interruption  of  the  circuit  occurs  at  ibt  I 
point,  the  full  difference  of  600  volts  will  be  experienced  there.     Second,  1 1 
the  filament  of  one  lamp  breaks  it  stops  the  current  and  all  the  lamps  go  ost  I 
This  latter  difficulty  is  overcome  most  ingeniously  in  street  lighting  by  » 
ranging  a  little  side  circuit  or  by  pass  in  each  lamp  which  is  complete  excqi 
at  one  point  where  a  slip  of  paper  is  interposed.     When  the  lamp  is  actini 
the  current  passes  wholly  through  the  filament;  but  if  this  breaks,  the  cuirot 
is  interrupted  and  immediately  the  whole  electromotive  force  of  the  dynaw 
is  brought  to  bear  on  the  paper  which  is  thereby  punctured,  permitting  the 
current  to  pass  through  the  side  circuit. 

658.  Nemst  Lamp. — Another  form  of  incandescent  lamp,  devised 
by  the  German  chemist  Nemst,  is  also  in  use,  in  which  the  glower  is  a  little 
rod  made  of  a  mixture  of  infusible  earths,  which  though  almost  a  non-ooD- 
diictor  when  cold  becomes  a  suitable  conductor  when  hot.  A  heating  coil  of 
platinum  which  is  automatically  cut  out  when  the  current  begins  to  pta 
through  the  glower,  is  therefore  used  to  start  the  lamp. 

659.  Electric  Arc. — In  the  year  1801,  Sir  Humphrey  Davy, 
who  had  constructed  an  immense  battery  of  1000  cells,  observed 
that  when  the  terminal  wires  were  touched  together  for  an 
instant  and  then  drawn  apart  the  discharge  took  place  through 
the  air  like  a  stream  of  fire  from  one  pole  to  the  other,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  tips  of  the  wires  were  intensely  heated.  The 
effect  was  most  marked  when  carbon  rods  were  used  for  the 
terminals.  When  the  discharge  took  place  horizontally  it  was 
bent  upward  like  a  bow  (on  account  of  the  heated  air  rising)  and 
so  Davy  called  it  the  arc  discharge.  This  tendency  to  cun'e 
out  to  one  side  is  noticed  in  every  long  arc  whatever  its  position. 
In  arc  lamps  the  carbons  are  only  slightly  separated,  both  tips 
are  intensely  heated,  particles  of  carbon  are  carried  across  from 
the  positive  to  the  negative  carbon  causing  a  crater-like  cup  on 
the  end  of  the  positive  carbon  while  the  negative  carbon  is 
pointed;  the  positive  carbon  also  is  used  up  about  twice  as  fast 
as  the  negative.  The  point  of  most  intense  luminosity  is  in  the 
crater  of  the  positive  carbon  where  the  temperature  is  found 
to  be  about  3500^0.     The  difference  in  luminous  power   of 
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■  * 

^large  and  small  carbon  arcs  seems  to  be  due  to  the  greater  extent 
Jjt  luminous  surface  in  one  than  in  the  other,  the  actual  brightness 
cof  the  glowing  surface  being  the  same  in  all. 
i  An  electromotive  force  of  40  volts  is  required  to  maintain  an 
vc  between  carbons.  The  temperature  of  the  arc  is  the  highest 
that  has  been  produced  by  artificial  means.  Copper,  iron,  gold, 
silver,  and  platinum,  if  placed  in  it,  are  melted  and  volatilized. 

MO.  Street  are  lamps  have  two  regulating  coils.  The  whole  current 
flows  through  one,  which  by  its  magnetic  action  tends  to  draw  the  carbons 
apart  if  the  current  is  too  strong.  A  second  coil  is  arranged  through  which  a 
branch  or  shunt  current  flows,  which  acts  to  push  the  carbons  together,  and 
the  further  apart  the  carbons  are  the  stronger  this  current  will  be.  A  sort  of 
balance  is  thus  maintained  which  keeps  the  lamp  in  adjustment.  There  is 
also  for  series  lamps  a  device  by  which  if  the  carbons  become  caught  and  do 
not  make  the  arc  at  all  the  current  can  still  flow  through  the  lamp. 

Arc  lamps  are  usually  connected  in  series  for  street  lighting  because  a  cur- 
rent of  only  about  7  amperes  is  then  needed ;  but  as  50  volts  must  be  allowed 
for  each  lamp,  to.  operate  50  lamps  on  the  one  circuit  an  electromotive  force 
of  2500  volts  is  required;  hence  arc  light  circuits  are  dangerous. 

What  are  known  as  endased  otcb,  have  surrounding  the  arc  a  small  closely 
fitted  glass  globe,  which  soon  becomes  filled  with  carbon  dioxide  gas  so  that 
there  is  no  ordinary  combustion  of  the  carbons.  The  carbons  last  much 
longer  in  these  lamps,  th^  require  a  higher  electromotive  force,  about  70 
volts,  and  give  a  softer  light. 

661.  Electric  Famace* — In  the  production  of  aluminum  and  carborun- 
dum electric  furnaces  are  employed.  In  these  furnaces  great  carbons  2 
in.  in  diameter  are  mounted  horizontally  and  embedded  in  the  materials 
that  are  to  be  heated,  the  whole  is  surrounded  by  walls  of  brick  or  fire  clay, 
and  the  electric  arc  is  established  between  the  carbons.  Under  the  com- 
bined influence  of  the  enormous  heat  and  the  electrolytic  action  of  the  cur- 
rent the  desired  transformations  are  wrought. 

Problems 

1.  A  current  of  14  amperes  divides  between  two  branches,  one  of  2  ohms 
and  one  of  5  ohms  resistance.  Find  the  current  in  each  branch,  and  the 
watts  spent  in  each.  In  which  resistance  is  the  greater  amount  of  heat 
developed  per  second? 

2.  The  terminals  of  a  gravity  cell  of  2  ohms  resistance  and  1  volt  E.M.F. 
are  connected  with  a  coil  of  resistance  3  ohms.  Find  the  watts  spent  in 
heat  in  the  coil  and  also  in  the  cell,  also  the  total  watts  supplied  by  the 
celL 

8.  What  must  be  the  resLstance  of  a  coil  of  wire  in  order  that  a  current  of  2 
amperes  flowing  through  the  coil  may  give  out  1200  ^;ram-c«\.Qx\^  qIVsl^s^ 
per  minute? 
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4.  If  the  differer  ce  in  potential  of  the  ends  of  a  coil  ia  50  volts,  what  most 
be  its  resistance  that  500  gram-calories  of  heat  may  be  developed  in  ft 
per  second? 

6.  Find  the  gram-calories  per  second  developed  in  each  of  two  coib;  one 
having  resistance  3  ohms  and  current  6  ampdres,  the  other  a  resistance d 
4  ohms  and  a  difference  of  potential  of  20  volts  between  its  ends. 

6.  How  many  horse-power  must  be  expended  to  maintain  200  lOO-Toh 
lamps  in  operation,  each  lamp  taking  ^  ampdre  of  current  and  having  i 
potential  difference  of  100  volts  between  its  terminals? 

T.  How  many  horse-power  are  required  to  operate  a  series  of  60  incando- 
cent  street  lamps  in  scries,  the  current  in  each  lamp  being  3  amptosand 
the  resistance  per  lamp  being  7  ohms? 

8.  In  an  electric  railway  having  a  total  line  resistance  of  0.4  ohm  per  mik. 
what  is  the  loss  in  horse-power  in  two  miles  of  line  when  a  current  of 
50  amperes  is  being  supplied  to  a  distant  car? 

9.  At  10  cents  a  kilowatt -hour  what  is  the  cost  of  heating  1000  liters  or  t 
cubic  meter  of  water  from"  20*C.  up  to  90*C.  by  electricity? 

« 

Thermoelectricity 

662.  Sccbcck's  Discovery. — In  1821,  Seebeck,  'of  Berlin,  dL«- 
covered  that  in  a  circuit  made  of  two  different  metals  if  one 
junction  is  hotter  than  the  other 
there  is  an  electromotive  force 
which  causes  an  electric  current* 
This  electromotive  force  is  gen- 
erally very  small  compared  with 
ordinary  battery  cells,  and  conse- 


Vic.  372.  Fig.  373.- 

quently  to  obtain  much  current  the  circuit  must  have  very 
low  resistance.  For  example,  in  the  copper-iron  circuit  shown 
in  figure  372  when  one  junction  is  at  100**  and  the  other  at 
0°,  the  electromotive  force  is  about  0.001  of  a  volt  and  cause? 
an  electric  current  from  copper  to  iron  at  the  hot  junction  and 
from  iron  to  copper  at  the  cold  one.  The  introdiiction  of  anothrr 
metal  does  not  make  any  difference  provided  the  two  jundiana  qf  tt< 
new  metal  are  at  the  same  temi^Qiure. 
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— Tbermopilo  tUsgram. 


For  example,  the  electromotive  force  is  the  same  in  the  three 
circuits  shown  in  figures  372  and  373. 

663.  Ttaermoplle. — In   order  to   obtain  lai^r  electromotive 
forces  pairs  of  metals  are  combined  in  series  to  form  tkermopilea. 
■  The  form  devised  by  Nobili  and  used  by  Melloni  in  his  researches 
'  on  heat  .radiation  consists  of  alternate  strips  of  antimony  and 
'  bismuth  connected  as  shown  in  the  figure,  and  carefully  insulated 
,  from  each  other  except  at  the  junc- 
•>  tions,  where  they  are  soldered  to- 
gether.    These  metals  were  chosen 
:  because  they  give  a  large  electro- 
motive force  which  acts  from  bis- 
muth to  antimony  at  the  hot  junc- 
tions and  from  antimony  to  bis- 
muth at  the  cold. 

Rubens  has  improved  the  ther- 
mopile by  using  fine  wu-es  of  iron 
and  constantan  (a  nickel  alloy)  in 
place  of  antimony  and  bismuth.  The  mass  to  be  heated  in 
this  case  is  very  small  so  that  it  warms  quickly  when  exposed 
to  radiation. 

The  thermopile  is  usually  mounted  in  a  metal  case  so  that 
only  one  set  of  ends  is  exposed  to  the  source  of  heat  to  be  in- 
vestigated. If  its  terminals  are 
connected  to  a  sensitive  galva- 
nometer of  low  resistance,  it  be- 
comes an  exceedingly  delicate 
means  of  meaaunng  heat  radiation. 
664.  Change  of  Thermoelectric 
Force  with  Temperature. — If  one 
junction  of  a  copper-iron  circuit 
is  kept  at  CC.  while  the  other 
is  steadily  raised  in  temperature, 
the  electromotive  force  is  found 
to  increase  rapidly  at  first,  then  more  gradually,  reaching 
a  maximum  when  the  hot  junction  is  at  260°C.,  after 
which  the  electromotive  force  falls  off,  becoming  zero  at  520''C. 
If  the  junction  is  heated  still  hotter  the  electromotive  (q"c<» 
reverses  and  the  current  flows  from  iron  to  cow^  ^^  ^^V^'v 


Fio  376— Thermo«lectrio  curve 
e.  m.  f .  of  copper  mad  iioo. 
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junction.  If  the  observations  are  plotted  with  the  temperature?' 
of  the  hot  junction  as  abscissas  and  electromotive  forces  asordi-{ 
nates  a  curve  such  as  shown  in  figure  375  is  obtained.  It  iss' 
parabola  and  is  perfectly  symmetrical  about  the  vertical  lint' 
through  its  vertex,  which  corresponds  to  the  temperature  o!' 
maximum  electromotive  force. 

This  reversal  of  the  thermoelectric  current  was  discovCTcd 
by  Cumming  in  1823. 

If  the  cold  junction  is  kept  at  100**  instead  of  zero  the  cum 
will  be  exactly  the  same  except  that  the  origin  of  codrdinatc* 
will  be  moved  from  0  to  A,  and  electromotive  forces  will  now  be 
measured  from  the  base  line  AB, 

665.  Thermoelectric  Powers. — It  is  clear  from  the  foregoing 
that  the  inclination  of  the  curve  at  any  point,  or  the  rate  erf 

change  of  electromotive  force  per 
degree  change  in  temperature,  de- 
pends only  on  the  temperature  of 
the  junction  which  is  being  warmed 
or  cooled  and  not  at  all  on  the 
temperature  of  the  other  junction, 

FiQ.  376. — Thermooleotric  powers    ^^^„ia^a  :4.  :«  ^^•.««-«— «. 

of  iroD  and  copper.  provided  it  IS  Constant. 

This  change  of  eleclramotive  foTCi 
per  degree  change  of  tcmperalure  of  a  junction  is  known  as  th' 
relative  thermoelectric  poiver  of  the  substances  involved. 

If  the  thermoelectric  powers  of  iron  and  copper  are  plotted 
as  ordinates  along  a  scale  of  temperatures  we  shall  obtain  tbe 
diagram  shown  in  figure  376i  The  curve  is  a  straight  line  inte^ 
secting  tlic  axes  at  2G0°C.;  for  at  that  temperature  the  rektive 
thermoelectric  power  is  zero,  as  is  seen  also  from  the  cur\'e  in 
figure  375,  where  the  maximum  point  is  at  260**,  showing  that  a 
small  clumge  in  temperature  produces  no  change  in  electromotive 
force.  This  is  called  the  neutral  temperature  for  these  tw) 
metals. 

666.  Thermoelectric  Diagram. — In  the  therinoeleotric  dia- 
gram devised  by  Tait,  the  thermoelectric  powers  of  the  metals 
referred  to  lead  are  plotted  as  ordinates  along  a  scale  Oi"  tempera- 
tures; lead  being  taken  as  standard  because  in  it  the  Thomson 
effect  (§()G9)  is  zero.  Such  a  diagram  is  shown  in  figure  377. 
It  will  be  observed  thai  v^ilVvm  iVv^  Umits  of  the  diagram  the 
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variations  with  temperature  of  the  thermoelectric  powers  of  the 
metals  are  represented  by  straight  lines. 

The  electromotive  force  of  a  couple  made  of  any  two  metali 

Ib  expressed  by  the  area  included  between  the  lines  of  the  two 

i  metals  and  the  ordinates  of  the  temperatures  of  the  junctions. 

The  diagram  is  so  constructed  that  the  direction  of  the  reeul- 
■  tant  electromotive  force  is  doekwiae;  that  is,  in  case  of  iron  and 


copper  between  0"  and  100°,  the  current  will  be  from  copper  to 
iron  at  the  hot  junction. 

667.  Peltier  Effect. — It  was  discovered  by  Peltier  in  1834, 
that  if  a  current  of  electricity  flows  around  a  circuit  made  up  of 
two  metals  beat  will  be  given  out  at  one  junction  and  absorbed 
at  the  other. 

A  beSll^ul  demonstration  of  the  Peltier  effect  was  given  by 
Tyndall  by  means  of  an  ordinary  thermopile.  A  thermopile  is 
taken  in  which  all  parts  are  at  the  same  temperature,  so  that  it 
gives  no  current.  On  connecting  it  for  a  few  seconds  to  a  battery 
and' then  disconnecting  it  and  joining  it  to  a  galvanometer  a 
decided  current  is  observed,  showing  that  one  set  of  junctions 
must  have  been  more  heated  by  the  current  than  the  other  set. 
The  current  obtained  is  opposite  to  the  first  and  tends  to  y«x.^'k> 
the  equality  (rf  temperature  disturbed  by  ttie  &to\.,  lot  <3ue  *«kA. 
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up  heat  energy  in  the  thermopile  and  the  other  transforms  that  I 
energy  back  again  into  energy  of  current. 

By  a  thermopile  there  is  a  direct  transformatioii   of  hett 
energy  into  electrical  energy,  but  it  is  not  efficient  because  there  is  a  | 
serious  loss  of  heat  by  conduction  from  the  hot  j  unctions  to  the  cold 

068.  The  Conservation  of  Energy  in  Thermroelectrlclty.— 
The  Peltier  effect  affords  a  beautiful  illustration  of  the  principle 
that  encrg>'  is  absorbed  at  those  points  in  a  circuit  where  then 
is  an  electromotive  force  acting  mth  the  current  and  is  given 
out  at  those  points  where  there  is  an  electromotive  force  actbg 
against  the  current  (§653). 

In  a  circuit  of  two  metals  all  at  one  temperature  there  may 
be  electromotive  forces  at  the  two  junctions,  but  since  tie 
temperature  is  the  same  at  both,  these  electromotive  forces  aw 
equal  and  opposite  and  consequently  there  is  no  current.  If  a 
current  is  now  caused  to  flow  by  means  of  a  battery,  energy  b 
given  out  at  the  junction  where  the  electromotive  force  is  against 
the  current  and  Ihiit  junction  is  heated,  while  the  other  is  cookA 
The  two  junctions  no  longer  balance  each  other,  and  it  is  clear 
that  the  resultant  electromotive  force  which  arises  from  the  change 
in  temperature  must  be  against  the  current  which  brought  it  about. 
Otherwise  in  a  simple  closed  circuit  of  two  metals  if  one  junction 
were  heated  a  little  to  begin  with,  a  current  would  be  set  op 
wliieh  would  still  further  increase  the  difference  in  temperature 
of  the  junctions  and  would  so  become  continually  stronger  and 
might  he  used  to  run  a  motor  and  do  mechanical  work  until  all 

the  heat  energy  in  the  thermopile 


Cofd 


Cold 


171' yo 


■--■■iCj"^ 


Fio.  378. 


was  used  up  and  it  was  reduced 
I    to  the  absolute  zero  of  tempera- 
ture. 

609.  Thomson     Effect.^n 

18M,  Lord  Kelvin  (Sir  William  Thomson)  showed  that  in  a 
thernioelecfricr  circuit  there  must  in  general  be  electromotive 
forces  not  onlj'  at  the  junctions,  but  also  in  the  homogenous 
conductors  between  the  junctions,  as  they  are  not  at  the  same 
temperature  throughout. 

This  effect  was  predicted  by  Lord  Kelvin  as  a  consequence 
of  the  hiw  of  energy  and  was  then  verified  by  the  follo^*ing 
experiment. 
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A  bar  of  iron  was  set  up  as  shown  in  figure  378  so  that  the 
center  was  heated  by  boiling  water  while  the  ends  were  cooled 
with  ice.  When  a  current  was  established  all  parts  of  the  bar 
■were  warmed,  but  a  thermometer  at  A  was  observed  to  stand 
higher  when  the  current  was  from  left  to  right  than  when  it  was 
reversed,  while  the  opposite  was  true  at  B. 

670.  Applications. — The  thermopile  as  a  delicate  means  of  observing 
the  intensity  of  heat  radiation  has  already  been  described  (§663). 

A  particularly  sensitive  instrument  for  the  same  purpose  was  devised  by 
Boys  and  is  known  as  the  radio-micrometer.  In  this  instrument  a  simple 
circuit  of  bismuth  and  antimony  is  suspended  between  the  poles  of  a  powerful 
magnet  by  a  fine  quartz  fiber.  One  of  the  two  junctions  is  protected  from 
outsiHe  radiation  by  the  surrounding  instrument,  while  the  other  hangs  in  an 
openmg  so  thac  radiation  may  be  directed  upon  it.  The  slightest  difference 
of  temperature  causes  an  electromotive  force  and  since  the  resistance  of  so 
short  a  circuit  is  very  small  a  comparatively  large  current  is  produced,  which, 
reacting  on  the  magnetic  field,  causes  the  suspended  circuit  to  turn.  A  light 
mirror  mounted  on  the  suspended  system  turns  with  it  so  that  the  angular 
deflection  may  be  read  by  a  telescop^  and  scale. 

For  the  measurement  of  high  temperaturea  a  thermal  couple  consisting  of  a 
wire  of  pure  platinum  joined  to  another  of  an  alloy  of  platinum  and  rhodium 
may  be  used.  In  the  Le  Chatelier  pyrometer  such  a  couple,  mounted  in  a 
protecting  sheath  of  porcelain,  is  thrust  into  the  furnace  or  oven  of  which  the 
temperature  is  to  be  determined;  wires  from  the  couple  lead  to  a  suitable 
galvanometer  graduated  to  read  temperatures  directly  up  to  1500°C. 

For  the  measurement  of  ordinary  temperatures  a  thermal  couple  of  iron 
and  German  silver  is  often  convenient. 

Problems 

1*  Find  the  thermal  electromotive  force  of  an  iron-copper  circuit  in  which 
pne  junction  is  at  0^  and  the  other  at  200''C. 

2.  Find  the  increase  in  electromotive  force  in  a  lead-iron  circuit  when  the 
temperature  of  the  ho^  junction  is  changed  from  150**  to  151°. 

Z.  What  relation  must  the  lines  of  two  metals  on  the  thermo-electric  dia- 
gram bear  to  each  other  in  order  that  the  increase  in  electromotive  force 
per  degree  rise  in  temperature  of  the  hot  junction  may  be  a  constant? 

4*  When  one  junction  of  zinc-iron  circuit  is  at  50°C.,  at  what  different  tem- 
perature may  the  other  junction  be  without  causing  any  current  in  the 
circuitT 

Magnetic  Effects  op  Cubbents 

©71.  Oersted's  Experiment. — The  first  evidence  of  the  mag- 
Bctic  action  of  an  electric  current  was  obtained  in  1819  by  the 
Danish  pl^^icist  Oersted,  who  discovered  \\v^\,  ^\vft\\.  ^  '^'^ 
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carrying  a  current  is  held  in  a  north  and  south  direction  over  or 
under  a  balanced  magnetic  needle  the  needle  is  deflected  » 
shown  in  figure  379;  and  if  the  directive  force  of  the  earth's  mag- 
netism is  neutralized  by  means  of  t 
magnet,  the  needle  sets  itself  at  li^ 
angles  to  the  current. 

672.  Maffnettc  Field  Around  a  Stralilt 
Conductor. — The  experiment  of  Oersted 
indicates  that  the  magnetic  force  due  to 
a  current  is  in  a  plane  at  right  angles  to 
the  current.  To  investigate  its  direction 
more  fully  cause  a  strong  current  to 
flow  in  a  wire  which   passes  vertically 


Wire  above 
needle 


Wfre  under 
lie 


needl 


Fig.  379.— Oersted's  experi-  through  a  Card  on  which  some  fine  iron 

ment«  /«i* 

fihngs  are  scattered ;  on  tapping  the  card 
the  filings  arrange  themselves  in  circles  about  the  wire  as  shown 
in  figure  380.  If  the  current  is-  down  as  shown  by  the  arron^, 
a  small  compass  needle  near  the  wire,  at  any  point  such  as  P, 
will  point  with  its  north  pole  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow  at 


Fig.  380. — Field  around  current. 


Fia.  381. — RighMianded  sciev. 


that  point,  tangent  to  the  circle.  If  the  current  is  reversed  the 
compass  needle  will  point  in  the  opposite  direction. 

The  lines  of  magnetic  force  about  a  straight  conductor  carrying 
a  current  are  circles  of  which  the  conductor  is  the  axis. 

By  a  comparison  of  figures  380  and  381  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  positive  direction  of  the  lines  of  force  hears  the  aame  relctfum  to 
the  direction  of  the  current  (w  the  direction  of  roiatian  of  a  right- 
handed  corkscrew  hears  to  the  direction  in  which  U  advances. 

Another  rule  thai  may  \>e  ©n^u  S&  ^Jt^aX.  \5  onv  ^y^nroot  Wa 
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aiong  a  conductor  in  the  positive  dtTection  of  the  current,  the  positive 
direction  of  the  Hjies  of  farce  aa  he  sees  them  te  dockvnae. 

673.  Strength  of  the  Field. — The  strength  of  the  magnetic 
field  near  a  straight  conductor  is  greatest  next  to  the  conductor 
and  diminiahes  as  the  distance  increases. 

The  strength  oF  field /T,  at  a  distance  r  from  the  axis  of  &  loi^  atrajght  wire 
oaTTying  ik  current  of  strength  /,  is  given  by  the  expresBioa 
2/ 
H  -—        (oU  quantities  in  C.  G.  S.  units) 


^  "  Ifr      ^'  '"  "^P"™"'  ^  '"  ^  ^   S.  unita) 
ttDce  the  amptev  is  one-tenth  the  C.  G.  S.  unit  of  current  (£602).     This  for- 
mula assumes  that  the  return  circuit  is  so  far  ofl  that  its  magnetic  effect  at  the 
point  considered  m^  be  n^ected. 

As  the  card  is  tapped  on  which  the  iron  filings  rest,  in  the 
experiment  described  in  the  last  article,  the  filings  work  toward 
the  center,  the  circles  gradu- 
ally getting  smaller,  for  the 
filings  are  drawn  toward  the 
Btronger  part  of  the  field. 

If  a  fine  copper  wire  carry- 
ing a  rather  strong  current  is 
dipped  into  some  fine  iron 
filings  they  wilt  cUng  together 
in  little  circular  filaments, 
formii^  a  mass  around  the 
wire. 

674.  Field  of  a  Circular 
Current. — When  a  conductor 
carrying  a  current  is  bent 
into  a  circle  the  lines  of  force 
are  crowded  together  within  the  circle  and  spread  out  outaide. 
In  this  case,  shown  in  figure  382,  all  parts  of  the  circuit  con- 
spire to  cause  magnetic  Uncs  of  force  of  which  the  direction  is 
through  the  circuit  perpendicular  to  its  plane  on  the  inside,  and 
back  again  on  the  outside,  as  shown  in  the  digram.  The  Unes 
of  force  very  near  the  wire  are  nearly  circles  about  the  wire, 
while  at  the  center  they  are  nearly  straight  and  yei:ve&!^\^a£ 
to  the  plane  ot  the  ooU. 


a 
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If  the  wire  carr>nng  the  current  makes  two   turns  arooni 
the  circle  instead  of  one,  the  magnetic  force  will  everywhere  be  I ' 
doubled,  and  so  on  for  any  number  of  turns.  |  '^ 

The  strength  of  the  magnetic  field  at  the  center  of  a  drcultf 
current  is  proportional  to  the  total  length  of  the  conductor  wood 
in  the  circle  and  to  the  strength  of  the  current  and  inversdj 
preportional  to  the  square  of  the  distance  of  the  conductor  fros 
the  center. 

Thus  if  r  is  the  radius  of  the  coil  and  if  n  is  the  total  number 
of  turns,  the  length  of  the  wire  in  the  coil  is  2  urn,  and  when  the 
current  /  is  measured  in  C.  G.  S.  units  as  defined  in  §602,  the 
strength  of  the  magnetic  field  H  at  the  center  in  C.  G.  S.  unite 
is  given  by  the  formula: 

n  =  — -= —  =  — -—      (/  in  C.  G.  S.  unite 
or,  since  the  ampere  is  one-tenth  the  C.  G.  S.  unit  current, 

H  =  -|^^       (/  measured  in  amperes). 

The  formula  assumes  that  the  cross  section  of  the  coil  is  negli- 
gibly small  compared  with  r. 

By  measuring  the  magnetic  force  at  the  center  of  a  coil  of 
known  dimensions,  the  number  of  amperes  of  current  may  be 
determined. 

675.  Rowland's  Discovery, — Rowland  discovered  that  a  disc 
of  ebonite,  charged  with  electricity  and  rotating  at  high  speed, 
actcul  upon  a  magnetic  needle  placed  near  it,  just  as  a  circular 
current  would.  The  magnetic  effect  was  found  to  be  proportional 
to  the  speed  of  the  disc.  This  remarkable  experiment  was  ca^ 
ried  out  by  him  in  1875. 

676.  Solenoid. — A  long  helix,  such  as  shown  in  figure  383, 
is  known  as  a  solenoid,  and  may  be  wound  with  one  or  several 
lay(*i*s.  When  a  current  passes  through  such  a  ooil  all  the  turns  ^ 
act  top:ether  to  causc^  a  field  of  magnetic  force  in  which  lines  of 
force  [)ass  lengthwise  through  the  interior  looping  back  arousd 
the  outside.  Looking  throti-gh  the  solenoid  in  the  positive  directum 
of  the  lines  of  force,  the  direction  of  the  current  is  clockwise.  Inside 
the  solenoid  a  strong  magnetic  field  of  great  uniformity  k 
produced. 
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The  system  of  lines  of  force  of  a  solenoid  is  thus  like  that  of 
.  a  bar  magnet,  the  south  pole  corresponding  to  that  end  of  the 
solenoid  about  which  the  current  flows  clockwiBe,  ae  seen  by  an 
.  observer  facing  that  end. 

If  such  a  solenoid  is  moimted  so  that  it  can  turn,  it  behaves 
.  like  a  suspended  bar  magnet  when  another  solenoid  or  a  bar 
magnet  is  presented  to  it. 


Pia.  383. — Soteooid. 


PiQ.  384.— RitiK  solenoid. 


677.  Iron  Id  a  Solenoid. — If  a  soft-iron  core  is  introduced 
into  a  solenoid  the  namber  of  lines  of  force  is  greatly  increased, 
it  may  be  several  hundred  times,  so  that  it  acts  as  a  strong  mag- 
net. A  hard-steel  core  does  not  have  so  great  an  effect  in  increa^ 
ing  the  number  of  lines  of  force,  though  it  largely  retoinii  its 
magnetism  after  the  current  stops. 

The  precise  effect  in  such  a  case  depends  on  the  relative  pro- 
portions of  the  solenoid  and  its  core.  In  a  short  broad  solenoid 
an  iron  core  which  fills  it  will  not  increase  the  number  of  lines  of 
force  so  much  as  if  the  core  and  solenoid  were  longer  in  propor- 
tion, for  the  strong  poles  exert  a  magnetic  force  which  in  the 
interior  of  the  solenoid  is  opposite  to  that  of  the  coil,  as  explained 
in  §501. 

678.  Ring  Solenoid.— If  a  long  solenoid  is  bent  into  a.  ring  so 
that  its  two  ends  come  together  as  shown  in  figure  384,  a  ring 
solenoid  is  obtained,  and  when  a  current  flows  in  °uch  a  solenoid 
it  produces  a  very  nearly  uniform  field  in  the  interior,  though 
since  the  lines  of  force  are  not  straight  but  circles,  the  force  must 
really  be  slightly  stronger  toward  the  inside  where  the  lines  of 
force  are  smaller  circles.  There  is  no  inapietic.fQ.^ia.<mtaidfi  nl 
suchaj 
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If  the  interior  of  the  solenoid  is  filled  with  a  ring  of  iroiif  d1 
parts  of  the  iron  experience  the  same  magnetising  force  and  theft] 
are  no  poles  to  complicate  matters,  so  that  the  permeability  (§5(M)  I 
of  the  iron  can  be  immediately  determined  from  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  lines  of  force  due  to  its  presence.     If,  for  example, 
the  total  number  of  lines  of  force  in  the  iron  is  1000  times  what 
it  would  have  been  in  the  same  space  if  the  iron  had  not  been  { 
there,  the  permeability  of  the  iron  is  said  to  be  1000. 

It  is  easy  to  measure  by  electromagnetic  induction  (§710)  the 
changes  that  take  place  in  the  number  of  lines  of  force  through 
the  ring  and  in  this  way  the  permeability  of  iron  was  studied  ^ 
Rowland. 

679.  Magnetic  Induction,  PermeabllKjr  and  Magnetlitav 
Force. — The  strength  of  the  field  inside  a  ring  solenoid  when  do 
iron  is  present  may  be  called  the  magnetizing  force.  Let  it  be 
represented  by  H  which  will  thus  express  the  number  of  Una 
of  force  per  square  centimeter  of  cross  section  before  the  iron  t 
introduced. 

The  number  of  lines  of  force  in  the  iron  core  per  square  centi- 
meter of  section  is  called  its  magnetic  induction  or  fliux  density 
and  may  be  represented  by  B  (see  §500). 

We  then  have 

M  =  Tr       or      B  =  llH  ^  r'< 

where  /x  represents  the  permeability  of  the  iron. 

The  relation  between  the  induction  B  in  iron  and  the  magnet- 
izing force  H  as  the  latter  is  increased,  starting  at  sere,  is  shown 
in  the  curve  ab  of  figure  385,  in  which  abscissas  represent  values 
of  //  and  ordinates  the  corresponding  values  of  B.  From  this 
curve  it  appears  that  at  first  B  increases  slowly,  then  rapidly,  and 
finally  at  b  as  the  iron  approaches  what  is  called  eaturaiUm  a 
considerable  increase  in  H  causes  only  a  small  increase  in  J3. 

The  curve  shows  that  the  permeability  of  iron  is  not  a  constant 
but  increases  with  increase  in  magnetizing  force  up  to  a  maxi- 
mum, after  which  it  rapidly  diminishes.  Some  values  are  given 
below. 
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180.  Hysteresis. — The  changes  which  take  place  in  iron  when 
magnetism  is  reversed  were  first  thoroughly  studied  by  Pro- 
lor  Ewing  of  Cambridge  University,  The  curve  of  figure  385 
ws  the  changes  in  induction  in  soft  iron  when  the  magnetizing 
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Fio.  385. — EyBteresia  curve. 

ce  is  changed  from  +13  to  —13  and  back  again.  The  rise 
induction  when  the  iron  is  first  magnetized  is  shown  by  the 
-ve  from  a  to  6.     The  induction  is  here  13,000  while  B  is  13. 

reducing  the  magnetizing  force  to  zero  the  induction  only 
Is  to  10,800  following  the  curve  be.  By  means  of  a  gradually 
reasing  reversed  current  the  magnetizing  force  is  made  nega- 
e  until  when  H  *=  —2.0  the  inductioii  is  wro  and  there  m% 

lines  of  force  in  the  iron.     As  the  force  u  ii\aA.<%  «>;)£&  i&.i^a^ 
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negative  the  iron  becomes  oppositely  magnetized,  reaching  thl 
value  jB= -13,000  when  H  = -13.  Then  as  the  force  i  I 
again  reduced  to  zero  the  induction  drops  to  — 10,800  followiDjI 
the  lower  curve,  and  does  not  become  zero  till  H  is  +2.0.  If  I 
the  magnetizing  force  is  carried  up  to  the  former  maximum  aod  I 
then  again  diminished  the  ciure  rises  to  b  and  then  falls  bad! 
to  c  exactly  as  before.  •  I 

This  lag  of  the  induction  in  iron  and  steel  behind  the  mag* 
netizing  force  was  named  by  Ewing  hysteresis.  In  consequence 
of  it,  when  a  mass  of  iron  is  put  through  such  a  complete  C3rde 
of  changes,  more  energy  is  spent  in  magnetizing  than  is  givefi 
back  when  it  is  demagnetized,  the  difiference  being  a  certaia 
amount  lost  in  heat.  The  amount  lost  in  this  way  per  cubic 
centimeter  of  iron  is  proportional  to  the  area  of  the  loop  of  tie 
hysteresis  curve,  and  with  a  maximum  induction  of  5000  it  maj 
amount  to  as  much  as  2500  ergs  per  cubic  centimeter  in  eaci 
cycle  of  magnetic  change. 

Every  time  the  magnetism  in  a  mass  of  iron  is  reversed  it  is 
put  through  such  changes  and  since  in  the  iron  cores  of  trans- 
foriners  and  dyntimo  armatures  the  reversals  take  place  manj 
times  in  a  second  it  is  important  in  such  cases  that  soft  iron 
should  be  used  in  which  the  hysteresis  loss  is  small.  The  los 
of  energy  due  to  this  cause  may  amount  to  2  per  cent,  in  a  tranr 
formcT  made  of  fairly  good  iron.      ^/T^-'A^^' 

681.  Electromagnets. — Powerful  magnets  are  made  by  sur- 
rounding soft  iron  cores  with  magnetizing  coils,  as  was  first  showi 
})y  the  French  physicist  Arago  in  1820.  A  typical  form  of  elec- 
tromagnet is  shown  in  figure  386.  ^ 

On  each  of  the  two  arms  of  a  U-shaped  piece  of  iroTi  5--  Itte^i 
a  cylindrical  coil  made  of  wire  wound  \nith  silk  or  cotton  iisuh- 
tion  to  sepanito  one  turn  from  another.  The  coils  ar  so  con- 
nected that  the  current  flows  in  opposite  directions  ur  jund  the 
two  legs  of  the  magnet,  making  one  end  a  north  pole  and  the 
oth<^r  a  south  pole.  When  the  soft-iron  armature  is  placed 
across  the  twopoles  a  closed  circuit  of  iron  is  formed  so  that  the 
magni^t  with  its  armature  resembles  somewhat  the  ring.soleaoi(i 
witli  iron  core  described  in  §t>78.  If  the  armature  is  sufficiently 
large  most  of  thi*  magnetic  induction  will  be  in  the  iron,  the  line^ 
of  force  being  closed  e\ir\vi§».    T\\<i  viholea^kunber  of  lines  of  force 
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Number  of  lines  of  force  established  = 


established  in  the  core  of  an  electromogset  may  be  considered 
as  due  to  the  relation  of  two  factors,  the  magnetizing  power  of  the 
current  in  the  magnet  coile,  called  the  magnetomotiTe  force,  and 
Ihe  resistance  to  magnetization  offered  by  the  iron  core,  called  its 
reluctance. 

Magnetomotive  force 
Reluctance  of  core 
[n  case  of  a  uniformly  wound 
ring  solenoid  the  magnetomo- 
tive force  may  be  shown  to  be 
4«-n/  where  n  is  the  number  of 
turns  of  wire  around  the  core 
and  /  is  the  magnetizing  cur- 
rent, and  we  have 

4*nl 
R 


iV  = 


where  N  is  the  number  of  lines 
of  force  through  the  core  and  R 
is  its  reluctance,  all  the  quanti- 
ties being  in  C.  G.  S.  units. 

The  above  formula  applies 
also  approximately  to  ordinary 
electromagnets  having  nearly 
continuous  iron  cores. 

If  the  CLurent  /'  is  given  in 
amperes  while  R  and  JV  are  in  C. 
G.  S.  units  the  formula  becomea 
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JV  = 


mt 


since  the  C.  G.  S.  unit  of  current  is  equal  to  10  amperes. 

The  product  n/'  is  called  the  ampSrc-turns  and  the  strength 

of  •  magnet  excited  by  a  small  current  making  many  turns  is  the 

same  as  with  a  large  current  making  few  turns,  provided  the 

ampere-tumi  are  the  same  in  both  cases. 

The  shorter  ihe  iron  eirfuit  and  the  greater  its  croaa-aedion  the 

less  wtU  be  the  rdudance  and  the  more  \ines  of  force  vnU  be  estah- 

iished  by  a  puwn  number  of  umpire  turM.   ■ 
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The  reluctance  of  an  iron  ring  may  be  calculated  from  the  I 
formula 

where  { is  the  mean  length  of  the  ring,  il  is  its  cross  section,  and 
/i  is  the  permeability  of  the  iron.    If  a  circuit  is  made  up  of  part  | 
that  have  different  permeabilities  their  reluctances  must  be  cal- 
culated separately  and  added  together  when  the  parts  are  in  series. 

When  the  armature  is  not  across  the  poles  the  reluctance  is 
greatly  increased  because  of  the  small  permeability  of  the  air 
through  which  the  lines  of  force  must  pass.  Therefore  the  num- 
ber of  lines  of  force  established  in  that  case  is  very  much  less  than 
with  the  armature  across  the  poles. 

The  force  with  which  such  a  magnet  holds  its  armature  is 
proportional  to  the  area  of  its  poles,  and  is  expressed  by  the  ap- 
proximate formula 

B*A 

Attraction  in  dynes  =  -q— - 

where  B  represents  the  induction  or  number  of  lines  of  force  per 
square  centimeter  of  the  surface  between  pole  and  armature, 
and  A  is  the  combined  areas  of  the  two  poles. 

Problems 

1.  What  is  the  strength  of  the  magnetic  field  15  cm.  from  a  straight  wire 
carrying  a  current  of  6  amplres? 

2.  A  wire  3  meters  long  is  made  into  a  circular  coil  with  a  mean  radius  of 
6  cm.  Find  the  strength  of  field  produced  at  the  center  of  the  coil  by  % 
current  of  0. 1  ampdre  in  the  wire. 

3.  How  much  current  is  flowing  in  one  rail  of  an  electric  railway  which 
runs  in  a  north  and  south  direction  and  causes  a  deflection  of  45^  in  s 
compass  needle  held  30  cm.  above  the  center  of  the  rail;  taking  tk 
strength  of  the  horizontal  component  of  the  earth's  magnetic  field  as 
0.20? 

4.  Find  the  strength  of  the  magnetic  field  at  the  center  of  a  circular  coil  of' 
turns  of  wire  18  cm.  in  diameter  when  carrying  a  current  of  3  ampdm. 

6.  What  will  be  the  deflection  of  a  magnetic  needle  at  the  oeDter  of  the  coil 
in  the  last  problem  if  the  coil  is  placed  with  its  plane  vertical  and  in  the 
magnetic  meridian  at  a  point  where  the  earth's  horisontal  force  ti  0.16? 

6.  A  ring  solenoid  has  a  cross  section  of  9  sq.  cm.  Tliere  are  8  tans  of  wire 
per  cm.  of  length  of  the  solenoid  and  its  whole  lengtli  is  30  cm. 
measured  along  its  axis.    What  maieofitomotive  force  is  produced  by  > 
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current  of  1  unp^  in  the  coilT  How  many  lines  of  foiee  will  thera  be 
in  the  solenoid  if  it  does  not  contain  ironT  And  bow  many  if  filled  with 
an  iron  core  o(  permeability  lOOT 

7.  How  many  lines  of  force  will  be  set  up  in  a  hotseshoe  magnet  with  iron 
armature,  the  iron  circuit  having  an  average  cross  secljon  of  36  sq.  cm., 
each  leg  being  15  cm.  long  and  the  two  legs  12  cm.  apart  between  centeraT 
On  each  leg  is  a  coil  of  400  turns  of  wire  carryii^  a  current  of  5  amp^rea. 
The  permeability  of  the  iron  may  be  taken  as  100. 

S.  Find  the  force  in  kilc^rama  which  an  electromagnet  can  austain  when  it 
ia  magneUied  m  that  there  are  600  lines  of  force  per  sq.  cm.  in  the  core, 
each  pole  piece  having  an  area  of  30  sq.  cm. 


Interaction  op  Currents  and  Magnets 

682.  Matnsl  Action  of  Parallel  CnrreDts. — Two  parallel  con- 
p  duetors    carryiTtg    currents    in    tke    same    direction   attract  each 
I,  other,  while  if  the  currents  are  in  opposite  dirediona  they  repel. 
Tbis  may  be  shown  by  means  of  Ampere's  frame,  a  light  rectangu- 
lar frame  of  wire  connected  to  a  battery  through  two  mercury 
cups  so  that  it  can  freely  revolve,  as  shown  in  figure  387,     If  a 


x: 


second  frame  having  a  number  of  turns  of  wire  through  which  a 
current  paaseeiiB  brought  up  so  that  one  of  its  edges  is  parallel  and 
near  to  one  of  the  vertical  wires  of  the  pivoted  frame,  the  attrac- 
tion or  repulsioD  of  parallel  currents  is  easily  demonatcated. 
Also  if  the  frsBie  £  is  iield  under  tbe  pWoted  InxQB  fio  ^C&B^'i^ 
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upper  edge  i«  at  right,  angles  to  the  lower  wire  of  the  moviUe 
frame  the  latter  will  then  turn  until  the  two  are  parallel  and  wilii 
the  adjacent  currents  in  the  same  direction. 

683.  Magnetic  Field  Around  Parallel  Cnrrents. — If  the  line 
of  force  of  two  parallel  currents  are  studied  by  means  of  ii« 
filings  or  a  compass  needle,  they  will  be  found  aa  in  figure  388 
when  the  currents  are  both  in  the  same  direction.  While  if  tli 
currents  arc  in  opposite  directions  the  resultant  lines  of  magnetiE 
force  are  aa  shown  in  figure  389. 

According  to  Faraday's  conception,  the  attraction  in  the  fiist 
case  may  be  explained  by  a  tension  in  the  magnetized  medium  or 
a  tendency  for  it  to  shorten  up  in  the  direction  of  lines  of  force; 
on  the  other  hand,  the  repulsioo  in  the  second  case  is  also  in 


Fio.  389. 
Magnet  ic  field  of  two 
dicular  to  the   paper; 


accordiince  with  Faraday's  idea  that  there  is  a  pressure  or  tend- 
ency for  a  uiiignctized  medium  to  expand  at  right  angles  to  the 
lines  of  force. 

It  is  also  to  be  noticed  that  in  the  first  case  the  field  of  foret  ri 
ulroinjci-  jttxf  oul!'!<tc  of  tlte  ccnduclors  than  it  is  between  them,  for '^ 
iwci'n  tlie  two  the  magnetic  effect  of  the  one  lb  opposed  by  the 
uthcr;  while  in  the  .sccoTid  caite  the  two  ad  together  to  produas 
flroiig  miKjnelic  fichi  betveen  Ihcm  and  a  weaker  field  outeide.    ^ 

(tHl.  Action  Between  Current  and  Magnetic  Field. — In  tk' 
case  just  I'onsiiicrcd  eachronductormaybe  thought  of  as  acted  on 
hy  the  miigndic  ficlil  due  to  the  other.  That  there  is  such* 
reaction  between  a  magnetic  field  and  a  conductor  carrying! 
iLinent  may  be  demonstrated  by  presenting  one  pole  of  a  bar  su^ 
net  t<)  one  of  the  vertical  branches  of  Ampere's franie(§682)wba 
the  wire  will  move  across  the  lines  of  force  of  the  magnet. 

Ot  if  a  current  of  electricity  is  etitabliahed  in  a  light  flexible  cod- 
t/uctor  of  tinsel  cord  han^m^  NieV-weeo.  fta  -^K^Bb  tft,  %.'\jKiE«ia&M 
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'^  magoet  the  cord  is  repelled  outward  from  between  the  poles  when 
II  Hie  current  ia  downward  and  the  poles  are  situated  as  shown  in 

figure  390.  If  the  current  is  reversed  or  if  the  magnet  is  turned 
El  over  so  that  the  poles  are  interchanged  the  cord  is  drawn  inward. 
3  The  Seld  of  force  due  to  a  current  fiowing  across  a  uniform  mag- 
i  netic  field  is  shown  in  figure  391,  where  the  current  is  supposed  to 
1^  flow  downward  in  a  wire  which  intersects  the  paper  perpendicu- 
:;  larly  at  0.    The  broken  lines  are  the  lines  of  force  of  the  uniform 

fidd,  the  circles  are  those  of  the  current,  and  the  full  lines  are  the 
:  resultant  hnes  of  magnetic  force.  Clearly  a  tension  in  the 
,   mediiun  along  lines  of  force  and  pressure  at  right  angles  will  urge 


Fio.  390.- 


iDtin  roasnetio  Geld. 


the  conductor  in  the  direction  shown  by  the  arrow.  At  points 
nearer  the  top  of  the  diagram  than  0,  the  force  due  to  the  currents 
acts  with  the  original  field,  while  below  0,  the  two  are  in  oppo- 
sition, hence  the  field  above  0  is  strengthened  by  the  current  while 
it  is  weakened  below  the  conductor,  there  being  a  neutral  point  P 
where  there  is  no  magnetic  force  at  all. 
These  experiments  lead  to  the  following  general  rule : 
When  the  mmgnetic  field  immediately  adjoining  a  conductor 
carryiiig  ■  current  is  strengthened  on  one  side  and  ij'eakened 
on  the  other  by  the  effect  of  the  current,  the  conductor  is  urged 
toward  that  Bide  where  the  field  is  weakened. 

If  the  current  is  not  at  right  angles  to  the  lines  of  force  of  the 
field,  only  that  component  of  Ike  Tnagnetic  force  which  is  perpen- 
dicular to  Ou  ebnductor  is  effective,  so  that  the  eilec\iWe  ^si&.'^'&'Cv^ 
force,  the  cuimnt,  and  the  force  acting  on  tte  touAu^AiCrt  'yo  lasy** 
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it  are  in  three  directions  mutually  at  right  angles  to  each  other, 
and  their  relation  can  always  be  determined  by  the  rule  juH 
given. 

The  amount  of  the  force/L experienced  by  the  conductor ii 

-  _: .  -^ 
where  I  is  the  length  of  the  conductor  in  the  field,  H  is  the  strcngi 
of  the  component  of  the  magnetic  field  at  right  angles  to  the  ooi' 
ductor,  and  /  is  the  current  strength,  all  being  measiu^  Ie 
C.  G.  S.  units. 

685.  Magnet  and  Current  in  a  Coll. — The  mutual  action  d 
a  magnet  and  a  current  in  a  coil  may  be  studied  by  a  little  ligjit 
circular  coil  of  wire  connected  to  zinc  and  copp)er  terminals  which 

dip  into  a  test-tube  containing  dilmt 
sulphuric  acid,  the  whole  system  be- 
ing floated  in  a  tank  by  means  of  i 
cork.*  On  presenting  the  pole  of  s 
bar  magnet  the  coil  will  set  itself  ?o 
that  the  lines  of  force  of  the  magnet 
are  in  the  same  direction  through  the 
coil  as  the  Unes  of  force  of  the  coil 
itself,  thus  strengthening  the  field 
within  the  coil.  It  will  then  approach 
the  pole  and  slip  over  it  to  the  middle 
of  the  magnet. 

If  the  magnet  is  now  pulled  out  and 
quickly  thrust  through  the  coU  in  the 
opposite  direction,  the  coil  will  slip  off  from  the  magnet,  revolveso 
as  to  present  the  opposite  face,  and  then  again  approach  it. 

It  may  be  seen  that  these  actions  result  from  the  general  rule 
of  §684.  For  in  each  portion  of  the  circular  circuit  the  magnetic 
field  is  strengthened  on  one  side  of  the  conductor  and  weakened 
on  the  other  and  each  part  strives  to  move  from  the  stronger 
toward  the  weaker  field.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  coil  alwtjs 
turns  and  moves  so  as  to  increase  the  resultant  number  of  lines 
of  force  through  it.  It  slips  to  the  middle  of  the  magnet  and  thes 
sets  itself  obliquely  as  shown  in  figure  393,  for  in  that  position  it 

*  Id  this  experiment  the  test-tube  should  be  weighted  with  shot  UBtfl  the  cork  ii  cshria 
•ubmtTQtd,  only  the  upper  part  of  the  test-tube  projeoting  ftbov*  Um  suifaiQe,  otbff«M 
the  motions  wul  be  greatly  impeded  bv  lb«  audaicft  viaoMlty  of  the  wstw. 


Fia.  392. — Magnet  and  floating 
current. 
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embraces  the  whole  numlicr  of  lines  of  force  tliroiigh  the  miignpt 
and  avoids  also  including  those  that  turn  back  at  the  sides,  which 
are  in  the  opposite  direction.  »/jL't>rt^ 

686.  Barlow's  Wheel.^Iu  the  apparatus  shSwn  in  figure 
394  a  copper  disc  is  balanced  on  an  axle  so  that  it  can  turn 
freely  between  the  poles  of  a  boreeehoe  magnet  which  produces 
a  strong  field  perpendicular  to  the  disc.  The  lower  edge  of  the 
disc  dips  in  a  trough  of  mercury.  If  one  pole  of  a  battery  is 
connected  to  the  axle  of  the  dbc  and  one  to  the  mercury  trough, 
a  current  will  flow  through  the  disc  between  its  center  and  the 
trough.    This  current,  being  perpendicular  to  the  lines  of  force 


Via.  394. — Barlow's  whscl. 


of  the  magnet,  is  urged  to  the  right  or  left,  depending  on  its 
direction,  and  accordingly  the  disc  itself  is  set  in  continuous 
rotation. 

This  experivwrU  appears  to  show  tkat  the  displacing  force  ads 
on  the  conductor  which  transmits  the  current  and  not  simply  on 
the  current  itself, 

687.  Rotatton  of  a  Magnet. — The  following  interesting  experi- 
ment is  due  to  Faraday.  A  strong  straight  steel  nmgnet  is 
mounted  vertically  between  pivots.  To  one  side  of  it  is  attached 
a  short  arm  of  copper  which  reaches  out  and  dips  into  a  circular 
trough  of  mercury  surrounding  the  magnet,  as  shown  in  figure 
395.  If  one  pole  of  a  battery  is  connected  to  the  magnet  and 
the  other  pole  to  the  mercury  trough,  the  magnet  will  rotate 
about  its  axis  in  a  direction  which  depends  on  the  direction  of 
the  current  and  on  whether  the  north  or  south  pole  of  the  magnet 
is  uppermost. 
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In  this  case  the  current  in  the  projecting  arm  crosses  the  lina 
of  force  of  the  magnet  at  right  angles  and  therefore  tends  to 
move  across  them,  thus  causing  the  rotation. 

The  experiment  is  remarkable  because  the  motion  is  caiisd 
by  a  reaction  between  the  cross  arm  attached  to  the  magnet  and  tk 
magnetic  field  of  the  moving  magnet  itself.  It  shows  that  in  a 
certain  sense  the  magnetic  field  of  the  magnet  does  not  rotate 
with  it  when  it  turns. 


Fig.  395. 


Fiu.  396. — Tangent  galvanometer. 


Instruments  for  Measuring  Current  and  Potential 

688.  Measurement  of  Current. — ^The  strength  of  an  electric 
current  may  bo  measured  by  its  magnetic  effect  or  by  its  heating 
or  chemical  action.  Instruments  which  measure  a  current  by  its 
action  on  a  magnetic  needle  are  known  as  galvanometers. 

689.  Tangent  Galvanometer. — In  the  tangent  galvanometer 
there  is  a  circular  coil  having  one  or  more  turns  of  wire,  at  the 
cent(T  of  which  a  magnetic  needle  is  either  balanced  on  a  point 
or  suspended  by  a  fine  fiber  of  silk  or  quartz.  The  instrument 
is  placjcd  so  that  the  plane  of  the  coit  is  vertical  and  in  the 
magnetic  north  and  south  plane.  When  a  current  is  sent  through 
the  coil  the  needle  turns  to  one  side  or  the  other,  and  the  strenfth 
of  the  current  is  proportional  to  the  timgent  of  fh«  an^a  d 
deflection,  as  may  be  sViov^'ii  a-a  loKi^^v, 
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force  due  to  the  current  in  the  coil  is  at  right  angles  to 
ine  of  the  coil  at  its  center  (S674)  and  the  strength  of  the 
;  that  point  in  a  given  coil  is  proportional  to  the  strength 
current.  Let  G  represent  the  atrength  of  field  at  the  center 
the  coil  when  unit  current  is  flowing,  ^^  ,^ 

G  will  be  the  strength  of  field  when 
lurent  strength    is   7.     Let   OA   in 
397  represent  the  plane  of  the  coil 
the  point  where  the  needle  is  placed, 
■hen  no  current  is  flowing  the  needle 
in  the  direction  OA,  being  acted  on 
y  the  horizontal  component  H  of  the 
;  magnetic  force.     The  magnetic  force 
to  the  current  in  the  coil  is  IG  and  at 
ngles  to  H,  therefore,  the  resultant  force  R  is  the  diagonal 
rectangle  whose  sides  are  IG  and  H,  and 
IG 
'  H 


Fia.  397. 


tan  X  =  -j 


X  is  the  angle  which  the  resultant  force  makes  with  H. 
e  needle  must  point  in  the  direction  of  the  resultant  force, 
X  is  the  angle  through  which  the  needle  turns.    Therefore 

T         ^, 

i  =  «■  tan  X 

H  and  G  are  known  the  current  may  be  determined  by 
ring  the  angle  x. 

Coll  Constant  of  a  Tangent  Galvanometer. — In  case  of  a 
galvanometer  the  magnetic  force  F  due  to  the  coil  U  enpresBed 

r  the  current  is  measured  in  electromagnetic  unite, 

F  =  J    .-.     (7  =  ^,  (S674) 

ce  the  length  of  n  turna  of  wire  of  radius  t  is  2iiTn, 
^       2irnr      2»n 


VBnomet«r  coil  ecnalani  G  can  be  calculated  from  this  formula  when 
of  the  galvanometer  has  so  large  a  radius  compared  with  the  length  of 
He  that  the  poles  of  the  needle  may  be  regarded  as  at  the  center,  and 
e  cross  section  of  the  coil  i«  so  small  that  allUietoTnfibe&t'uta.'Ccs'daa 
Ution  to  the  needle. 
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If  G  is  deterinincd  in  this  way,  r  being  measured  in  centimeters,  and  if  fl  It 
is  found  by  the  method  described  in  §498,  the  current  will  be  found  it 

( \  G.  S.  electromagnetic  units  by  the  use  of  the  formula  /  «  "t;  tan  x. 

To  obtain  the  current  strength  in  amp^eSf  we  must  take  as  the  value  of  the 

coil  constant 


G 


2irn 
10.  r* 


By  this  method  the  strength  of  a  current  is  detennined  in  amperes  dirtdt 
from  the  fundamental  units  of  length,  mass,  and  time,  for  we  have  ainsdif 
seen  how  the  measurement  of  //  is  based  on  these  unita.  A  tangent  gihi- 
nonieter  in  which  the  constant  is  determined  in  this  way  directly  from  men- 
uremcnts  of  the  roil  is  known  as  a  standard  galvanometer, 

691.  Sensitive  Astatic  Galvanometer. — ^For  the  measuremeiK 
or  detection  of  extremely  small  currents  of  electricity  the  coJ 
of  wire  must  contain  a  great  number  of  turns  as  close  as  posabk 

to  the  needle,  and  because  the  turns  nearot 
to  the  needle  are  most  efifective  it  is  cos- 
tomary  to  use  finer  wire  for  these  txims  » 
that  a  greater  number  can  be  placed  in  a  given 
space. 

The  sensitiveness  of  the  instrument  is  fur- 
ther increased  by  using  an  aataiic  needk- 
This  is  a  system  of  two  magnetic  needles,  as 
nearly  as  possible  of  the  same  strength,  con- 
nected together  by  a  light  aluminum  wire  so 
that  the  poles  of  the  two  needles  areoppositdv 
directed,  as  shown  in  the  figure. 

The  combination  is  then  suspended  by  a 
fine  silk  or  quartz  fiber  so  that  the  galvanom- 
eter coil  surrounds  only  one  needle,  or  the 
Fks.  308.— Astatic  pal-  sccond  needle  may  be  surrounded  by  another 

vanometor  diagram,     ^.^jj   ^^^^^j  ^j^j^^    ^j^^    CUTTCnt     floWS    in    the 

opposite^  direction  to  the  first  so  that  any  current  in  the  coils 
will  tend  to  turn  both  needles  in  the  same  direction. 

If  the  two  needles  have  equal  magnetic  moments  the  earth 
will  have  no  directive  action  on  the  combination.  But  as  no 
system  of  needles  will  remain  perfectly  astatic,  a  directive  magnet 
a})()ve  or  below  the  instrument  serves  to  balance  the  eflfect  of  the 
earth  on  the  combined  system.    The  influence  of  this  magnet 
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•od  the  torsion  of  the  suspension  fiber  serves  to  give  the  needle 
ft  definite  position  of  rest. 

A  small  mirror  attached  to  the  needle  enables  its  angular 
deflection  to  be  measured  by  the  usual  telescope  and  scale  method 
or  by  the  reflection  of  light  upon  a  scale. 

602.  MoTlns-coU  Galvanometer. — In  this  type  of  instrument, 
known  also  as  the  D'Arsonval  form  of  galvanometer,  the  sus- 
pended system  is  a  coil  of  fine  wire 
which  hangs  in  a  strong  magnetic 
field  due  to  a  permanent  steel  horse- 
shoe magnet.  In  figure  399  is  shown 
a  vertically  placed  horseshoe  magnet, 
between  the  poles  of  which  is  hung 
a  light  rectangular  coil  of  many  turns 
of  fine  nire,  the  plane  of  the  coil  be- 
ing parallel  to  the  direction  of  the 
lines  of  force.  The  coil  is  suspended 
by  a  fine  ribbon  of  phosphor-bronze 
which  also  serves  to  connect  one  end 
of  the  suspended  coil  to  the  outer 
circuit  while  the  other  connection  is 
made  through  a  spiral  wound  strip  of 
the  phosphor-bronze  ribbon  attached 
to  the  lower  end  of  the  coil. 

A  cylindrical  mass  of  soft  iron  is 
fixed  midway  between  the  poles  of 
the  magnet  so  that  as  the  suspended 
coil  turns  its  vertical  branches  move  in  the  gaps  between  the 
core  and  pole  pieces.  This  arrangement  secures  a  strong  uni- 
form field  across*  which  the  wires  of  the  coil  pass,  and  when 
a  current  is  sent  through  it,  it  is  deflected, 

A  small  mirror  moimted  just  above  the  coil  and  moving  with  it, 
enables  the  deflection  to  be  determined  by  the  telescope  and  scale 
or  reflected  spot  of  light  method. 

The  momng-coil  galvanometer  has  the  advarUage  thai  it  is  not 
affected  by  changee  in  the  earth's  magnetic  field,  and  can  be  need 
near  dynamo  machines  afid  where  there  is  considerable  magnetic 
disturbance.  Also  the  coil  damps  strongly  or  comes  almost 
immediately  to  reet  when  the  wires  leod^n^  fm  \^'  «x«  \ki\u^&!«& 
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together,  forming  a  short  circuit,  aa  it  is  called.  This  damiuiigii 
due  to  electromagnetic  induction  (§720). 

693.  Electrodynamometers. — Instrumenta  in  which  no  inn  a 
magnetic  Bubstance  is  used,  but  where  the  measurement  depesdi 
on  the  mutual  action  of  two  coils  carrying  currents,  are  known  ■ 
eUdrodynamomtters. 

The  Siemens  elcctrodynamometer,  shown  in  figure  400, 


Fio.  400.— Sienifus  electrodj- 

good  example.  Ait  olilong  i-oil  is  fixed  in  a  vffl-tical  portion  and 
surrounding  it  flosoly  at  right  angles,  but  not  touching  it,  is  i 
rcctiingular  susjicndcd  coil.  The  current  passes  through  the 
fixed  eoil  !md  is  led  into  the  suspended  coil  through  two  mercury 
cups  into  which  itw  ends  dip.  The  magnetic  action  of  the  e(Ss 
upon  ciK-h  other  caused  the  suspended  coil  to  turn,  but  its  topi! 
attached  to  a  helical  spring  the  upper  end  of  which  Is  fasteiied 
to  a  knob  «hi<h  is  turned  till  the  torsion  of  the  spring  forces 
the  suspended  coil  back  again  into  its  zero  position.  The 
8tn>ngth  of  the  current  is  determined  from  the  amount  d 
torsion  required,  as  shown  by  a  eircular  scale. 
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1      In  such  an  instrument  the  force  of  torsion  T  depends  on  the 

current  strength  in  each  coil  or  T  is  proportional  to  //',  but  when 

r-  the  current  is  the  same  in  each  coil  T  is  proportional  to  /*,  wheooe 

~  where  k  is  a  constant  for  the  instrument  which  depends  on  the 
size,  shape,  and  number  of  turns  in  the  coils  and  the  scale  by 
which  the  torsion  is  measured.  It  is  determined  by  experiment, 
by  measuring  the  torsion  produced  by  a  known  current. 

When  the  current  is  reversed  in  both  coils  the  deflection  is  in 
the  same  direction  as  before;  for  this  reason  an  electrodynamome- 
ter  can  be  used  to  measure  •  rapidly  alternating  current  which 
would  give  no  deflection  in  a  galvanometer. 


f^a.  401. — Ammeter. 


694.  Ammeters. — An  ammeter  is  some  form  of  galvanometer 
or  electrodynawometer  graduated  so  that  the  current  strength 
in  amperes  may  be  directly  read  from  the  scale.  A  form  of 
ammeter  much  used  for  direct  currents  is  shown  in  figure  401. 
It  consists  of  a  sensitive  moving-coil  galvanometer  in  which  the 
coil  instead  of  being  suspended  is  mounted  in  jeweled  bearings 
and  is  held  in  equilibrium  by  two  noo-magnetic  spiral  springs 
which  also  serve  as  conductors  for  the  current.  The  main 
current  passes  through  a  strip  of  metal  (called  a  shunt)  having 
very  small  resistance,  only  a  minutfi  portion  of  the  current  passing 
through  the  delicate  movable  coil.  But  the  current  in  the  mov- 
able coil  is  always  the  same  proportionaV  pexX.  o1  \)iu&  -^VOn 
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current,  and  therefore  the  scale  over  which  the  pointer  a 
may  be  so  graduated  as  to  show  directly  the  number  of  bidi 
in  the  Mai  current. 


Fid.  402.— ElectToatatic  voltmater. 


An  instrument  of  this  type  has  the  advanti^^  of  ha' 
very  email  resistance. 


Fio   403 —Voltmeter. 


685.  Voltineter§. — A  voltmeter  is  an  instrument  desig 
measure  differences  in  pcftenlml,  aYid  ^v«a  the  readings  c 
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volte.  There  are  two  principal  types,  electrostalic  voltmeters 
id  Ihoae  that  depend  on  the  flow  of  current. 

606.  Blectrostadc  Voltmeters. — These  instruments  are  elec- 
vmeters  adapted  to  meet  the  requirements  of  ordinary  engineer- 
g  practice.  Of  this  type  is  the  instrument  shown  in  figure 
B.  *     . 

687.  Current  Vcritmeters. — A  voltmeter  using  current  is  a 
gh-resistance  galvanometer  with  a  scale  graduated  to  give 
rectly  the  number  of  volts  difference  in  potential  between  its 
rminals. 

The  voltmeter  shown  in  figure  403  is  a  moving-coil  galva- 
imeter  such  as  is  used  in  the  ammeter  shown  in  figure  401,  but 
lere  is  no  shunt  across  between  the  terminals  as  in  the  ammeter, 
id  a  considerable  resiatance  is  inserted  in  the  circuit  so  that 
ily  a  small  current  passes  through  the  instnunent. 

Voltmeters  nsing  cnirent  give  correct  values  only  in  drcum- 
umces  where  the  current  through  the  instrument  is  so  small 
Mt  it  does  not  appreciably  change  the  potentials  to  be  measured. 

For  instance,  the  diflference  of  potential  of  two  statically 
larged  bodies  could  not  be  determined  by  such  an  instrument, 
ir  they  would  be  instantly  discharged 
irough  it.  And  if  we  attempt  to  measure 
le  difference  of  potential  of  the  terminals 
r  a  battery  cell  whose  internal  resistance 

as  great  as  that  of  the  voltmeter  itself, 
le  defiection  will  indicate  only  one-half 
le  total  electromotive  force  of  the  cell, 
)r  the  current  is  such  that  half  the  fall  . 
I  potential  takes  place  in  the  cell  itself 
S639). 

Inordinarycommercial  work  the  other  rq.  404.— Ammeter  with 
distances    in  the  circuit  are  bo  small  *""  ""■ 

ompared  with  that  of  a  well-constructed  voltmeter  that  there 
I  no  difScuIty  on  this  score. 

Such  a  voltmeter  cannot  be  used  for  alternating  currents. 

68S.  Ammeter  with  Iron  Core. — A  simple  form  of  ammeter 
I  that  shown  in  figure  404  in  which  a  soft-iron  core  is  drawn  into 

helical  coil  through  which  the  current  flows.  Bot.\i  a.v:im^\K». 
nd  voltmeters  are  constructed  on  this  pnncip\e,  vniSi  a&  N^^  v;A.V 
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iron  core  is  drawn'  inward  when  the  current  is  in  either  direetka 
they  may  be  used  either  for  direct  or  alternating  currents,  though 
the  graduation  must  be  different  in  the  two  cases. 

699.  Hot-wire  Instruments. — In  some  instruments  the  cu^ 
rent  passes  through  a  fine  wire  and  the  elongation  resulting  from 
its  heating  causes  a  pointer  to  move  over  a  scale.  The  scale 
may  be  graduated  to  show  either  the  current  in  amperes  or  tiie 
diflference  in  potential  between  the  terminals  in  volts.  The  wire 
is  mounted  in  a  metal  case  to  screen  it  from  air  currents  and 
keep  it  under  as  uniform  conditions  as  possible. 

The  heating  effect  of  a  current  is  irrespective  of  its  directioo. 
and  therefore  such  an  instrument  may  be  us^  either  for  direct 
or  alternating  currents. 

700.  Wattmeter. — If  it  is  desired  to  know  the  energy  per 
scamd  or  watts  spent  in  any  part  of  a  circuit,  as  in  the  lamp? 
between  .4  and  B  in  the  left  diagram  of  figure  405,  the  current 


Fia.  405. 

nui}'  1)0  nieiisured  l)y  the  ammeter  and  the  difference  of  potential 
between  A  iind  B  by  the  voltmeter.  The  watts  expended  are 
given  by  the  i)ro(luet  of  the  current  in  amperes  by  the  volts. 

The  result  may,  however,  be  obtained  directly  by  using  a 
waftniitcr.  This  may  be  an  instrument  like  the  Siemens  electro- 
dynamometer  connected  so  that  the  main  current  flows  through 
the  fixed  (roil  E  (ri^ht  diagram  figure  405)  while  the  suspended 
coil  has  a  gi*eat  many  turns  of  fine  wire  and  is  connected  at  A* 
and  B'  to  the  main  circuit,  so  that  the  current  in  the  suspended 
coil  will  be  proportional  to  the  difference  of  potential  in  volts 
between  A'  and  B\    TVve  Iot^you  ^lit^dMiwAXy^  >3QRwXK?gA»!^  aHjoa 
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ot  the  two  coils  is  proportional  to  the  product  of  the  currents  in 
_'  «ach,  and  is,  therefore,  proportional  to  IP  where  I  is  the  main 

current  and  P  is  the  potential  difference  between  A'  and  B'. 

The  instrument  may  therefore  be  graduated  to  give  directly 
^  the  watts  expended  between  A'  and  B'.  The  suspended  coil  in 
r  this  case  is  known  as  the  potential  or  pressiux;  coil,  while  the 
;  fixed  one  is  the  current  coil. 

s  Problems 

1.  What  is  the  force  of  attraction  between  two  straight  parallel  wires  30 

cm.  long  and  1  cm.  apart  each  carrying  3  amperes  of  current? 
S.  What  must  bo  the  diameter  of  a  coil  of  3  turns  of  wire  in  order  that  a 
current  of  5  amperes  may  produce  a  Htreogth  of  field  at  its  center  of  0.20 
, '    dynes  per  unit  pole? 
,'^S>  A  sensitive  galvanometer  having  a  resistance  of  25  ohms  is  deflected  one 
scale  division  by  a  current  of  Hsoo  of  an  ampere.     What  resistance  is 
required  and  how  connected  to  change  it  into  a  voltmeter  reading  1 
volt  per  scale  diviuon,  and  what  rewstance  and  how  connected  to 
^  change  it  into  an  ammeter  reading  1  ampere  per  scale  division? 
L-^.  Given  a  voltmeter  having  a  resistance  of  SCO  ohms  and  reading  1  volt 

per  scale  division.     How  can  it  be  made  to  read  10  volts  per  division? 
<^S.  Mow  can  the  voltmeter  described  in  problem  4  be  used  to  find  the  current 
flowing  through  a  conductor  having  a  resistance  0.01  ohm  per  foot  in 
length? 

Beli£  and  Telegraph 

701.  Electarlc  Bells. — Bells  are  rung  by  electricity  by  the 
method  shown  in  the  figure.  When 
the  key  at  i  ia  pressed,  making  a 
connected  circuit,  the  current  flows 
around  the  electro-magnet  M,  causing 
it  to  attract  the  soft-iron  armature  a 
to  which  is  attached  the  hammer 
which  strikes  the  bell.  But  as  the 
armature  a  is  drawn  toward  the 
magnet  a  metallic  contact  at  b  is 
separated,  thus  interrupting  the  cir- 
cuit and  causing  the  magnet  to  lose 
its  magnetism.  The  armature  being 
mounted  on  a  spring  flies  back, 
makes  contact  agfon  at  b,  and  is  then  again  attracted  by  tba 
magnet  as  at  first. 
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70*/3.  Electric  Telegraph. — In  the  Morse  telegraph,  as  origi- 
nally used,  a  recording  instrument  made  a  dot  or  dash  when  the 
key  was  pressed  in  the  distant  station.  In  this  instrument  a 
strip  of  paper  was  drawn  steadily  over  a  roller  by  clock  work, 
and  when  the  key  was  pressed  an  electromagnet  drew  up  a  lever 
provided  with  a  sharp  steel  point  which  pressed  against  the  paper 
making  a  dot  or  dash,  depending  on  whether  the  key  made  an 
instantaneous  or  more  prolonged  contact. 

It  was  soon  discovered  that  operators  read  the  messages  by 
sound,  and  therefore  the  elaborate  recording  instrument  was 
replaced  for  the  most  part  by  the  sounder,  a  simple  electro- 
magnet and  armature  arranged  so  that  a  vigorous  dick  is  heard 
when  the  circuit  is  closed  or  broken.  In  consequence  of  the 
resistance  of  long  lines  the  current  is  very  small  and  is  therefore 
usod  to  operate  a  relay,  which  merely  closes  the  connection  in  a 
local  ])attory  circuit  in  which  the  sounder  is  included.    The 

relay  has  a  magnet  wound  with  a 
great  many  turns  of  wire  and  in  front 
of  its  poles  is  a  nicely  balanced  arma- 
ture controlled  by  a  delicate  spring 
so  that  a  very  small  force  will  at- 
tract it.  The  armature  is  connected 
to  the  binding  post  a  and  the  stop 
against  which  it  is  drawn  is  connected 
to  6,  so  that  when  it  is  attracted  by 
th(»  influence  of  the  main-line  current,  connection  is  made 
Ix^twoen  a  and  6,  thus  closing  the  local  circuit  which  includes 
the  battery  B  and  sounder  S.  The  feeble  motions  of  the  relay 
aj'nuiturc  are  thus  reproduced  by  the  vigorous  clicks  of  the 
sounder. 

Since  the  magnet  of  the  relay  must  have  a  great  many  turns  of 
wi ro,  it  must  be  wound  with  fine  wire  and  will  therefore  have  a 
larg(»  resistance;  but  since  the  resistance  in  the  main  Une  is  al- 
ready largo,  the  additional  resistance  of  the  relay  will  have  a 
comparatively  slight  effect  on  the  current. 

In  the  local  circuit,  the  sounder  and  batteiy  are  all  included 
in  the  same  station  and  the  resistance  of  the  circuit  may  therefore 
be  very  small,  hence  the  resistance  of  the  sounder  should  be 
small,  and  accordingly  \t\avfovn\dm\iVifevec  turns  of  cxMurser  wire 


ViG.  407. — Relay  tiiid  sounder. 


[i      Inthemain-liaecircuita  singlewire  of  Ealvanued  ironorharddrawncop- 
.,  per  is  used,  the  return  circuit  being  through  the  earth.    The  following  dia- 
gmn  shows  the  sirongement  of  a  main  line  including  three  stations. 


if  L 

Fia.  408. — Discram  of  telegrapli  line. 


£ach  station  has  a  key,  lelay,  sounder,  and  local  batteiy  indicated  respec- 
tively, by  k,  R,  S,  L. 

The  main-line  battery  Pi  operates  all  the  relays  for  a.  certain  length  of  the 
line.  At  the  lost  station  shown  in  the  diagram  there  is  a  relay  R'  which 
transmits  the  signala  to  a  second  section  of  the  main  line  which  is  operated  by 
the  battery  Pi," 

The  keys  sre.all  provided  with  switches  by  which  the  circuit  is  kept  closed 
everywhere  except  in  the  station  where  the  operator  is  sending  a  message. 

703.  Duplex  Tel^rapby. — By  the  duplex  system  of  telegraphy  the 
efficiency  of  a  telegraph  line  is  doubled  as  it  enables  messages  to  be  trans- 
mitted simultaneously  in  both  directions  One  arrangement  is  shown  in  the 
diagram,  figure  409.     When  the  operator  at  A  presses  the  key,  contact  is 


Fm.  409. 

made  with  the  battciy  and  the  current  flows,  but  it  divides  between  p  and  q 
in  such  a  way  that  there  is  no  flow  across  through  R.  This  is  accomplished, 
as  in  Wheaistone'a  bridge,  by  a,  suitable  adjustment  of  the  resistances  p,  q, 
and  I.  At  the  second  station,  however,  part  of  the  current  will  flow  through 
the  relay  R',  causing  it  to  give  the  signsl. 

The  relay  R  acta  only  in  response  to  the  key  B,  just  as  that  at  £'  is  affected 
only  when  A  is  pressed,  and  the  two  may  therefore  be  operated  quite  indo- 
pendentJy  of  each  other. 

704.  Qnadrnplex  Telesraphr. — By  the  use  of  polarised  relays  or 
relays  which  act  only  when  the  current  is  in  one  direction,  Edison  was  able  to 
modify  the  t^  dut^ex  method  so  that  two  messages  could  be  simultaneously 
transmitted  in  eaeh  direction,  or  four  altogether. 
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70S.  Cable  Telegraphf. — Occna  telegraphy  presents  aome  Mriml 
difHcultiea  From  wKich  land  linea  ore  comparatively  free.  The  cable  uti 
like  an  enormous  Leyden  jar,  for  it  conaiats  of  a  central  conducting  eon  midt 
of  a  bundle  of  copper  wiree  twisted  together  surrounded  by  a  thick  eoatiotiJ 
rubber  insulating  material,  outside  of  which  is  a  protecting  aheath  of  hi 
and  steci  wires. 

The  copper  core  is  thcinncrcoatingof  tlie  jarand  theateelaheathingiitb 
outor  coating.     The  capacity  of  an  Atlantic  cable  ia  about  equal  to  600.00 
gallon  Lcydcn  jars.     When  one  end  of  the  cable  ia  connected  to  the  battH; 
the  current  at  the  other  end  rises  to  its  full  strength  only  very  alowly,  uth 
cable  is  being  charged  at  the  same  time.     And  when  the  current  is  broken  tb( 
whole  charge  has  to  escape  before  the  current  dies  out.     In  a  typical  Atlulic 
cable  the  current  rises  to  ^fu  of  its  maximum  value  in  0.2  second,  and  wi 
require  Sueconds  to  come  to  ^fo  of  its  maximum;  therefore,  in  order  to  i 
time,  exceedingly  sensitive  instruments  must  be  usod  which  will  give  an  i 
cation  as  soon  as  the  current  begins  to  rise  at  the  farther  end.      In  givinf  > 
signal,  connection  ia  made  to  the  battery  for  an  instant  and  then  the  cndii 
groundeil,  thus  sending  a  sort  of  wave  into  the  cable  which  la  aufficieat  lo 
affect  the  instrument  at  the  other  end  without  fully  charging  the  cable. 

A  dimble  trnnMniitting  key  is  used  by  which  the  cable  may  be  connfciw 
either  to  the  positive  or  negative  pole  of  a  battery,  and  thua  a  series  of  van! 
may  be  transmitted,  positive  corresponding  to  dots,  and  n^ative  to  da^etcl 
the  telcgmpliie  code. 

The  receiving  instrument  ia  a  sensitive  galvanometer  which  swings  to  tie 
right  or  left  ax  the  waves  of  current  pass  through  it. 

On  aline  connertiiig  points  so  far  aparton  the  earth  there  ia  a  tendency  ti^ 
earth  currents  to  flow  which  would  powerfully  affect  the  delicate  jalfi- 
noiiicters  used  ,ind  coiiiplctely  overpower  the  desired  aignala.  To  obvii'.f 
this  <lilli('ulty  Viirli'v  devised  the  plan  of  connecting  the  cable  at  each  Kid 


if  cuIiIg  ronooetions. 


to  a  condeii.scr  uf  liirgi-  cnpiicily  which  entirely  prevents  any  ateady  Bo» 
throiiKh  it  rluu  tn  caith  pdIciiIIllIs,  but  dues  not  interfere  wi^  sei 
i-igniil  waves. 

A  HiTiiplearranjii-iiicnt  of  a  cable  is  shown  in  the  above  diagram. 

The  ."ivifche.'j  .S.S"  are  shown  in  position  for  sesding  by  the  key /CandR- 
cciving  by  t  he  galvanometer  G'.  Pressing  the  upper  key  at  K  givea  a  poati*'* 
charge  to  the  condenser  C,  while  the  other  key  ^Tca  it  a  negative  cbvf- 
One  terminal  of  the  galvanometer  C  ia  connected  to  the  fii  ' 
tile  other  terminal  is  connccVedlo  euiAV 
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706.  Siphon  Recorder. — The  instrument   now  commonly   used  for 

receiving  cable  messages  is  the  siyhon  recorder  devised  for  the  purpose  by 

-^  Lord  Kelvin.     It  is  a  galvanometer  of  the  type  which  later  became  known 

^^  as  the  D'Arsonval  form.     A  coil  of  wire  hangs  between  the  poles  of  a  power- 

s:  ful  magnet,  and  through  this  coil  the  cable  currents  pass,  causing  it  to  turn. 

Attached  to  the  suspended  coil  is  a  fine  capillary  tube  of  glass  shaped  like  a 

s  siphon,  one  end  of  which  dips  into  a  little  cup  of  ink.     The  other  end  of  the 

L    Biphon  tube  just  touches  a  strip  of  paper  which  is  carried  along  by  clockwork. 

:    Ab  the  coil  turns  the  siphon  moves  to  and  fro  across  the  paper,  tracing  a 

.t    iravy  line  as  the  paper  moves  along.     An  automatic  jarring  apparatus  pre- 

-    vents  the  friction  between  the  paper  and  point  of  the  siphon  from  interfering 

with  the  free  motion  of  the  coil. 


Electhomaonbtic  Induction 

707.  Faraday's  Discovery • — The  year  1831  was  made  mem- 
orable by  the  discovery  of  electromagnetic  induction  by  Michael 
Faraday,  then  professor  in  the  Royal  Institution  in  London. 
In  seeking  to  find  some  action  of  an  electric  current  on  a  neighbor- 
ing conductor  Faraday,  having  placed  a  coil  of  wire  carrying  an 
electric  current  upon  another  coil  which  was  connected  to  a  gal- 
vanometer, found  that  if  the  electric  current  was  interrupted 
or  broken  there  was  a  sudden  deflection  of  the  galvanometer 
lasting  only  for  an  instant,  and  when  the  battery  connection 
was  made  again  there  was  an  equal  deflection  but  in  the  opposite 
direction.  But  the  steady  flow  of  current  in  one  coil  had  no 
effect  whatever  upon  the  other. 

These  momentary  currents  are  called  induced  or  secondary 
currents,  while  the  battery  current  by  which  they  are  produced 
is  called  the  ynmary  current.  The  corresponding  coils  of  wire 
are  known  as  the  primary  and  secondary  coils. 

708.  Induction  by  a  Moving  or  Varying  Current. — Faraday 
also  showed  that  when  a  coil  carrying  a  current  is  moved  either 
toward  or  away  from  another  coil  connected  to  a  galvanometer, 
an  induced  current  is  set  up. 

Such  an  arrangement  as  shown  in  figure  411  may  be  used, 
where  the  primary  coil  A  has  a  current  flowing  through  it  from 
the  battery  and  the  secondary  coil  B  is  joined  to  the  galvan- 
ometer. If  the  coil  A  is  either  pushed  down  inside  of  the  coil  B 
or  withdrawn  from  it,  an  induced  current  i&  obVaiTi^^i  ^\cl^ 
flows  around  B  in  the  opposite  direction  \iO  \\i^  ^xot^x^  ^si  K. 
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when  the  two  are  pushed  together,  but  in  the 
Bsia  A  when  the  coila  are  drawn  apart. 

If  while  the  coil  A  is  inside  coil  B  the  current  ia  A  ia  made 
weaker,  an  induced  current  is  set  up  the  a&me  as  though  A  wm 


11 


imS^. 


Fia.  411. — InductioD  hy  a  moyiDg  current 

being  withdrawn.     But  when  the  current  in  A  is  Btrengthened 
the  effect  is  as  though  the  coils  were  moved  closer  together. 

709.  loductloD  by  Magnets. — Since  a  coil  of  wire  carrjing  » 
current  is  surrounded  by  a  magnetic  field,  it  may  be  supposed 
that  a  magnet  will  produce  a  similar  effect,  and  experimeDi 
shows  this  to  be  the  case.  When  a  bar  magnet  is  thmst  istoi 
coil  of  wire  connected  in  circuit  with  a  galvanometer  there  is 
an  instantaneous  swing'of  the  needle  of  the  galvanometer,  but  tk 
needle  at  once  returns  to  its  zero  position  and  remaiTia  there  w  ioof 
as  the  magnet  is  held  at  rest;  when  it  is  withdrawn  from  the  «ul 
there  is  another  instantaneous  defiection  opposite  to  the  fiifl- 
If  the  experiment  is  repeated  with  the  magnet  reversed,  tlie 
deflections  are  opposite  to  those  previously  obtained. 

710.  General  Condition  of  Induction. — In  general  an  Indocsd 
current  is  set  up  in  a  coil  whenever  there  Is  a  change  ia  tki 
Jiumber  of  lines  of  maf^netii:  tQt««  ^»wA»i  ^b«ra^  ^^^  coiL 
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This  condition  is  illustrated  in  each  of  the  three  modes  of  pro- 
ducing induced  currents  just  described.  When  the  two  coila 
of  Faraday's  first  experiment  are  placed  in  the  relation  shown  in 
figure  412  so  that  the  lines  of  force  due  to  the  primary  coil  P 
instead  of  passing  through  the  secondary  coil  pass  on  each  side 
of  it,  there  is  no  induced  current  in  the  secondary  coil.  So  also 
there  is  no  induction  when  a  magnet  is  brought  up  to  the  coil  in 


the  position  shown  in  the  upper  diagram  of  figure  413  or  when 
the  plane  of  the  coil  is  parallel  to  the  magnet  as  shown  in  the  coil 
C  on  the  right  of  the  magnet  in  the  lower  diagram,  but  when  the 
coil  ia  at  right  angles  to  the  magnet  as  in  the  left-hand  coil  D 
there  will  be  an  induced  current  when  the  magnet  is  brought  up 
or  taken  away,  because  more  lines  of  force  of  the  magnet  pass 
downward  through  the  coil  when  it  is  near  the  magnet  than 
when  it  is  at  a  distance.     (See  §499  on  number  of  lines  of  force.) 

311.  Induction  b7  Earth's  Field. — The  inductive  effect  of  the 
earth's  magnetism  may  be  easily  observed  by  means  of  a  coil 
of  large  area  and  many  turns  of  wire  connected  with  a  suitable 
galvanometer. 

If  such  a  coQ  is  held  with  its  plane  perpendicular  to  the  lines 
of  the  earth's  magnetic  force  as  at  A,  figare  VA^  ^il1\&  ^ti.'&fl\\cc>iss^ 
number  o/2tDce  of /orce  will  pass  thiou^it.    "WAiaTinw  \Mros&. 
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quickly  into  the  position  B  parallel  to  the  lines  of  force,  wheie 
none  pass  through  it,  there  is  an  induced  current  because  of  tbc 
change  in  the  number  of  lines  of  force  through  the  coil.  If  the 
coil,  instead  of  being  turned  half-way,  is  turned  completely  ova, 
its  position  relative  to  the  lines  of  force  is  exactly  reversed  and 
the  inductive  effect  is  twice  ■> 
great  as  when  it  was  turned  half- 
way over.. 

When  the  coil  in  any  position 
is  rotated  about  ao  axis  OX 
parallel  to  the  lines  of  force  of 
the  field,  there  is  no  induction 
since  no  change  takes  place  in  tbe 
number  of  lines  of  force  passiiig 
through  it. 

When  the  coil  is  laid  flat  oo  a 

Pia.  414. — Coil  m  earth  Geld.       .    ,  ,  j      i-         j      l      *  * 

table  and  slipped  about  from  one 
place  to  another  there  is  no  induction,  even  if  the  table  a 
tipped  so  that  its  top  is  at  right  angles  to  the  lines  of  force, 
liccausf!  (he  same  number  of  lines  of  force  pass  through  the  coil 
wherever  it  is,  since  the  field  is  uniform. 

712.  Faraday's  Disc. — The  following  experiment  due  to  Fara- 
day .shows  that  when  a  conductor  moves  across  tbe  linei  ol 
force  of  a  magnetic  field  an  induced 
electromotive  force  is  developed. 

A  copper  disc  is  mounted  on  an 
axis  so  that  it  can  rotate  between 
the  polos  of  a  horseshoe  magnet, 
the  axis  of  the  disc  Iwing  parallel  to 
the  lines  of  force.  The  edge  of  the 
disc  dips  into  a  mercury  trough  con- 
nected to  one  end  of  a  low-resistance 
galvanometer  circuit,  the  other  end 
of  wliich  is  put  in  contact  with  the 
axle  of  the  disc. 

On  rotating  the  disc  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow  a  current 
is  set  up  in  the  direction  shown  in  the  figure,  the  strength  of 
which  is  proportional  to  the  speed  of  revolution  of  the  disc. 
If  the  disc  is  rotated  in  the  o^'?^'^  direction  the  cumnt  ii 
reversed. 


Fia.  416. — Paraday't  diir. 
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This  experiment  shows  that  each  radial  strip  of  the  disc,  as 
— '  it  cuts  across  the  lines  of  force  of  the  magnetic  field,  is  the  seat 

—  of  an-tfl^ctromotiye  force  which  is  found  to  be  proportional  to 
3  the  number  of  lines  of  force  cut  across  per  second,  for  it  is  pro- 

—  portional  both  to  the  speed  of  rotation  of  the  disc  and  to  the 
~'  strength  of  the  magnetic  field. 

=  913.  Electromotlye  Force  of  Induction. — When  the  C.  G.  S. 
electromagnetic  system  of  units  is  used  (§602-603)  the  electro- 
motiye  force  of  induction  is  numerically  equal  to  the  number  of 
lines  of  force,  or  unit  tubes,  cut  across  per  second  by  the  con- 
ductor; that  is, 

N 
E  =  -T  {E  in  C.  G.  S.  units) 

r 

where  E  is  the  electromotive  force  induced  in  a  conductor  which 
is  cutting  across  lines  of  force  at  the  rate  of  N  lines  in  t  seconds. 

Or,  since  one  volt  (§603)  is  equal  to  10*  C.  G.  S.  units  of  poten- 
tial, 

£  =  ^  {E  in  volts) 

To  prove  this  relation  suppose  a  circuit,  such  as  is  shown  in  figure  416, 
consiBting  of  two  straight  parallel  con-    •  ^ 

ducting  rails  connected  together  at  one 
end  and  also  connected  by  a  cross  con- 
ductor AB  which  can  slide  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  arrow;  and  let  this  circuit 
be  in  a  magnetic  field  of  strength  H  in 
which  the  lines  of  force  are  perpendicular 
to  the  plane  of  the  circuit.  Then  ii  AB 
is  slid  along  by  hand  at  the  rate  of  x  cm.  per  second,  an  induced  electro- 
motive force  will  be  produced  which  will  cause  a  current  /  in  the  circuit. 

The  energy  expended  per  second  by  this  current  will  be  IE  (§652),  but  this 
energy  is  supplied  by  the  work  expended  in  moving  the  conductor  along  and 
must  be  equal  to  it.  But  a  conductor  of  length  I  which  carries  a  current  / 
across  a  magnetic  field  of  strength  H,  is  acted  on  by  a  force  F-HIl  (S684) 
and  if  in  one  second  the  conductor  is  moved  against  that  force  through  a  dis- 
tance X  the  work  done  in  one  second  is  Fx  =  HUx,     We  have  then, 

lE^HIlx    or,    E^Hlx 

but  Ix  is  the  area  moved  over  by  the  conductor  ABin  one  second,  and  so  Hlx 
equals  the  number  of  lines  of  force  cut  across  per  second. 

Thru  the  eUctramotwe  force  of  induction  in  C.  G.  S.  units  is  shown  to  he 
numerieaUy  equal  to  the  number  of  lines  of  force  <M  <icro««  1^  «ftcxmA.  \y>^  V^tvA 
moving  conductor. 


Magnetic  Field 


of  Strength  H 


I 


B 

Fio.  416. 
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714.  UlnstraUon. — Forex&mple,  suppoee  &atnight  conductor  Afi,ai( 
meter  long  (Fig.  417),  ia  moved  in  the  direction  of  the  l&rge  arrow  at  the  nh 
of  3  meters  per  sec.,  and  suppose  it  is  in  a  magneto  field  of  atrength  (U 
(about  as  strong  as  the  earth's  field)  in  which  the  lines  of  foreo  we  d«M 
perpendicular  to  the  paper.  Then  the  number  of  lines  <tf  fores  cut  pc 
seoond  will  be  the  area  in  centtmeten  swept  acrass  per  second  by  the  «■■ 
doctor,  multiplied  by  the  number  of  lines  of  force  ps 
square  centimetei  which  in  this  case  ia  0.5,  or  K> 
100  X  300  X  0.5  -  16000,  which  is  the  electromolife 
force  in  C.  Q.  S.  units;  to  change  it  to  volte  it  mnl 
be  divided  by  10*,  hence 

B  -  0.00015  volt 

which  is  the  difference  «f  potoatUl  bstween  the  nk 
of  the  wire,  since  it  is  disoonnectad  and  no  cunat 
can  flow. 

^^  71S.  Why  Induction  Depends  on  Chsw 

In  Number   of  Lines    ot    Force    through  i 

roovinB  acroes  Udcb     Circuit. — We  are   now    prepared    to    ucdti- 
of/orco.  stand  why  it  is  that  the  resultant  electro- 

motive force  induced  in  a  circuit  depends  on  the  tJtange  in 
the  number  of  magnetic  lines  of  force  passing  through  the  circuit. 
It  lias  already  been  seen  that  when  a  coil  of  wire  lying  on  * 
table  is  slid  along,  no  induced  current  is  produced  although  the 
wires  of  the  coil  cut  across  the  lines  of  force  of  the  earth's  nuf- 
netic  field  (|711).  The  explana- 
tion of  this  is  that  electromotive 
forces  are  induced,  but  in  such 
a  way  that  they  balance  each 
other.  For  suppose  the  coil  is 
moved  from  A  to  £  as  in  figure 
418  and  that  the  lines  of  mag- 
netic forcearestraightdown  per- 
pendicular to  the  diagram,  then 
the  sides  of'the  coil  cut  across  lines  of  force  in  such  a  way  m 
to  cause  electromotive  forces  in  the  direction  of  the  arrows. 
The  electromotive  forces  induced  in  the  two  sides  therefore  act 
against  each  other  in  the  ring,  but  they  are  equal  because  each 
side  of  the  ring  cuts  across  the  same  number  of  lines  of  force  in 
the  same  time,  therefore  the  electromotive  forces  balance  and 
(Aere  is  no  current. 
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■*      7/  the  field  is  no(  uniform  so  that  more  linea  of  force  pass  through 

^'  the  coil  in  the  second  position  B  than  in  the  first  position,  then 

'  more  lines  of  force  must  have  C3U  into  the  coil  across  its  left-hand 

,  side  than  have  ad  out  of  it  across  its  rig)U-hand  side.     The  electro- 

-  motive  force  developed  in  the  left-hand  side  of  the  coil  will  then 

be  greater  than  the  other  and  will  cause  a  current  to  flow  around 

the  coil  counter-clockwise.     Therefore  there  must  be  a  resultant 

electromotive  force  whenever  the  number  of  lines  of  force  through 

a  coil  is  increased  or  diminished. 

"/is.  Induced  ElectromoUTe  Force. — Since  the  electromotive 
force  developed  in  any  part  of  a  conductor  by  induction  is  equal 
to  the  number  of  lines  of  force  which  cut  across  it  per  second 
(§713),  it  follows  that  in  any  circuit  or  coil  the  electromotive  force 
of  induction  is  equal  to  the  change  per  second  in  the  number  of 
lines  of  force  included  by  the  circuit. 
This  is  expressed  by  the  formula 

E j 

which  ^ves  the  aoerage  electromotive  force  during  the  time 
interval  t  when  iVi  is  the  number  of  lines  of  force  through  the 
circuit  at  the  beginning  of  the  interval  and  Nt  the  number  at 
the  end. 

By  taking  the  time  interval  very  short  we  approach  the  in- 
stantaneous value  of  the  electromotive  force  as  a  limit. 

If  there  are  several  turns  of  wire  in  the  coil,  to  get  the  total 
electromotive  force  the  above  expression  must  be  multiplied  by 
the  number  of  turns. 

It  is  clear  from  the  above  that  the  more  quickly  the  change 
in  the  number  of  linea  of  force  takes  place  the  greater  the  electro- 
motive force. 

717.  Induced  Current  and  Total  Flow. — The  induced  cur- 
rent at  any  inetant  is  by  Ohm's  Law 

r      E          _,     .            ^      Nl-Nt 
-        and  smce    E  =  -^—, 


'     B 
we  have 

,  _  jy.  -  jy, 

'  "       Rt 
The  instantoDeotu  value  of  the  induced  cuttea^  Sa  \3o!SE^^n« 
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greatest  when  the  induced  electromotive  force  is  greatest;  that  I 
is,  when  the  change  in  the  number  of  lines  of  force  through  the  I 
circuit  is  taking  place  most  rapidly.  I 

But  It,  the  product  of  current  by  the  time  that  it  flows,  is  I 
the  whole  quantity  of  charge  or  electricity  that  passes  in  time  t;  I 
thus  I 

It  or  Q  = ^ 

A  simple  integration  shows  that  this  expression  holds  true 
in  every  case,  at  whatever  rate  the  lines  of  force  through  the 
circuit  may  be  changing.  The  total  quantity  of  electricity  pasang 
a  given  .point  in  the  circuit  in  consequence  of  induction  is  equil 
to  the  change  in  the  number  of  lines  of  force  through  the  drcuit  | 
divided  by  its  resistance.  If  C.  G.  S.  units  are  used  for  N  and  i 
the  quantity  Q  will  also  be  in  that  system.  To  find  it  in  coulombs 
it  must  then  be  multiplied  by  10. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  total  quantity  of  the  induced 
flow  is  independent  of  the  time  during  which  the  induction  ttkei 
place.  It  is  the  same  w^hen  a  magnet  is  put  into  a  coil  as  when 
it  is  pulled  out  and  whether  it  is  moved  slowly  or  rapidly. 

718.  Energy  In  Induction. — Every  current  of  electricity  poe- 
pcsses  cnorg>',  and  therefore  energy  is  required  to  produce  in- 
duced currents.  During  the  changes  which  produce  an  induced 
current  energ^'^  is  supplied  to  it,  and  it  dies  out  immediatdy 
when  the  inductive  action  stops  because  its  energy  is  expended 
in  heat  in  the  conductor  if  in  no  other  way.  When  induced 
currents  are  sot  up  by  making  or  breaking  the  cxurrent  in  an 
adjoining  primary  circuit  the  energy  comes  from  the  primary 
battery.  When  the  induced  current  is  caused  by  the  motion  of 
a  conductor  in  a  magnetic  field  the  energy  is  supplied  by  the 
agency  which  causes  the  motion. 

For  instance,  moro  energy  must  be  expended  when  a  magnet 
is  thrust  into  a  coil  in  which  the  ends  of  the  wire  are  connected 
forming  a  closed  circuit  than  if  the  ends  had  not  been  joined. 
for  there  is  an  induc(»d  current  in  the  first  case  and  not  in  the 
other.  But  in  order  to  expend  energy  resistance  must  be  over- 
come, and  so  the  induced  current  must  cause  a  force  which 
resists  the  magnet  as  it  is  pushed  into  the  coil.  For  the  same 
reason  the  current  whieYi  \s  VwOcvxe-^di  -wYkea  MJi^a  xs^a^a^g^i^^  ^^Kith- 
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drawn  must  exert  a  forfc  to  resist  tlic  withdrawal  of  the  magnet 
_  Eo  that  more  work  is  done  than  if  the  current  could  not  flow. 

719.  Lenz'  Law. — The  general  law  suggested  in  the  last  para- 
—  graph  was  first  stated  by  Lenz  and  is  known  by  his  name.     It 

.  may  be  stated  thus:  An  induced  current  is  always  in  such  a 
-  direction  as  to  resist  by  Its  electromagnetic  action  the  motion 
by  which  it  is  produced.  This  law  is  a  direct  consequence  of 
the  conservation  of  energy,  as  has  been  already  indicated, 

720.  Illustrations  of  Lenz'  Law. — Thus  in  case  of  Faraday's 
disc  experiment  (§712)  the  induced  current  tends  to  rotate  the 
disc  in  the  opposite  direction  (see  Barlow's  wheel  £686)  so  that 
it  is  harder  to  turn  the  disc 
while  the  induced  current  is 
flowing  than  if  the  circuit  were 
disconnected. 

If  a  thick  strip  of  sheet  copper 
is  hung  like  a  pendulum  so  that 
it  can  swing  edgewise  between 
the  poles  of  a  powerful  electro- 
magnet, it  may  swing  down  with 
a  rush,  but  is  instantly  checked 

'    as  it  comes  between  the  mag- 
net poles,  since  there  arc  induced 

"'    in  the  copper,  currents  of  elec- 

'    tricity  which  resist  the  motion, 

'  transforming  the  energy  of  mo- 
tion into  cmrent  energy  which 
finally  results  in  heat  in  the  cop- 
per. In  some  forms  of  galva- 
nometer a  bell  magnet  is  em- 
ployed, so  called  because  it  is 
shaped  like  a  cylindrical  bell  of 
steel  slit  part  way  up,  the  poles 
being  on  the  two  sides.  If  such  a  magnet  is  suspended  in  a 
slightly  larger  cylindrical  cavity  in  a  copper  block,  it  generates 
by  its  motion  induced  currents  which  quickly  bring  it  to  rest. 
This  mode  of  stopping  the  vibrations  of  a  magnetic  needle  is 
called  el«ctric«l  damping.  The  damping  of  the  coU.  oC  &.  \^'  ^- 
Bonval  galvjUKuneter  (§692)  is  also  explained  in  Wie  %&3&&  'W3  • 


Fia.419. — Copper  pendulum  and 
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721.  Arago's  Disc. — A  celebrated  experiment  of  Arago's.l 
which  was  first  explained  by  Faraday,  is  illustrated  in  figure  4301 1 
A  copper  disc  is  rotated  rapidly  under  a  magnetic  needle  from  I 
whicli  it  is  separated  by  a  sheet  of  glass  or  parchment  whiek  I 
prevents  air  currents  from  having  any  influence  on  the  needle,  I 
and  the  needle  is  carried  around  with  the  disc.     Induced  currents  I 

are  set  up  in  the  disc  which  resist  the  I 

y^-^^^^—    """^v  relative  motion  of   the    two,  confr  I 

//     ^\  •''"^^v     \      quently  the  needle  is  dragged  akmg  I 

after  the  disc.  The  lines  of  fom  I 
due  to  the  needle  go  down  through  I 
the  disc  under  the  north  pole  and  the  I 
induced  currents  are  as  indicated  by  I 
the  dotted  curves.  It  is  easily  sea  I 
that  the  current  flowing  under  the  I 
needle  will  tend  to  cause  it  to  tun  I 
Fic  420.-rurronts  in  Arajjc's  ;„   ^^i^  direction  of  the   disc,  as  in 

Oersted's  experiment  (§671). 

722.  RulcH  for  the  Direction  of  Induced  E.M.F.  and  Current' 

Lcnz'  Law  leads  to  the  following  rules  for  the  direction  of  the 
induced  electromotive  force  and  resulting  current: 

Case  of  a  Wire  Moving  Across  Lines  of  Force 

In  this  case  the  electromotive  force  induced  in  the  wire  is 
in  such  a  direction  as  to  cause  a  current  which  will  strengthca 
the  field  immediately  in  front  of  the  moving  wire  and  wetkeB 
the  field  immediately  behind  it. 

For  it  has  been  seen  in  §6S4  that  such  a  current  would  urge 
the  wire  across  the  field  in  the  opposite  directioni  thus  resisting 
the  motion. 

Case  of  a  Closed  Circuit 

Vi'hen  the  mwihcr  of  lines  of  force  through  a  circuit  is  increasingi 
the  induced  current  is  in  such  a  direction  as  to  set  up  lines  (rf 
force  through  the  circuit  opposite  to  those  already  there*  tkm 
opposing  the  increase. 

If  the  number  of  lifies  of  force  is  decreatingi  the  induced  curre^i^ 
is  in  such  a  direction  as  to  set  up  lines  of  force  inside  the  coil  in 
the  same  direction  as  those  already,  there,  ihue  apposing  Hn 
decrease. 
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7*^3.  Self-induction. — When    a    cuiTCiit    of    electricity    is    set 
:_    up  in  a  coil  of  wire  each  turn  in  the  coil  experiences  the  inductive 
iL- effect  of  the  current  starting  in  all  the  other  turns.     All  act  to- 
ri^-gather  to  cause  an  induced  current  in  the  coil  opposite  to  the  cur- 
-rent  which  is  starting.     The  resultant  current  is  therefore  weaker 
^  than  the  steady  current  which  will  flow  when  the  inductive  action 
^  '  is  over.     When  the  circuit  is  broken  the  self-induced  current  is  in 
-  the  same  direction  as  the  currerd  which  has  been  flowing;  it  acts 
^  therefore*  with  that  current  and  prolongs  its  flow,  causing  a 
bright  spark  across  the  gap 
where   the    circuit    is    broken. 
The  current  induced  on  break- 
ing connection  is  known  as  the 
extra  current. 

In  this  case,  as  in  all  other 
cases  of  induction,  the  action  is 
due  to  that  relative  motion  of 
conductors  and  magnetic  field 
expressed  by  the  phrase  "  cutting 
lines  of  force."  The  coil  after 
the  ciurent  is  established  has  a 
magnetic  field,  and  includes  a 
large  number  of  lines  of  force, 
ft   These  lines  of  force  form  closed 

c  curves  surrounding  the  coil  and  may  be  considered  as  starting 
^1  in  the  coil  and  spreading  out  in  expanding  (curves  as  the  current 
becomes  stronger.  Each  turn  of  wire  in  the  coil  is  cut  by  all 
J.  the  lines  of  force  and  hence  the  electromotive  force  of  self- 
induction  depends  on  the  number  of  turns  of  wire  in  the  coil  and 
the  total  number  of  lines  of  force  that  are  set  up  by  its  current. 
What  is  called  the  coefficient  of  self-induction  of  a  coil  is  the  prod- 
uct of  the  number  of  its  turns  of  wire  by  the  number  of  lines 
of  force  through  the  coil  when  unit  current  is  flowing  in  it.  Thus 
even  a  circuit  consisting  of  a  single  turn  of  wire  has  some  self- 
induction«  but  it  is  greatest  in  coils  which  have  many  turns  of 
wire  and  include  a  great  number  of  lines  of  force,  as  in  electro- 
magnets, where  the  iron  core  immensely  increases  the  self- 
induction. 

724.  'Experimental  Illustration. — ^Take    a  W%^  ^<^^\,\^\£A9|r 


Fig.  421. 
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net  of  low  resistance  having  an  armature  across  its  poles  ad' 
connect  a  small  incandescent  lamp  across  its  terminals,  as  shon 
in  figure  422.  Then  join  the  magnet  to  a  storage  battery  whiA 
is  strong  enough  to  light  up  the  lamp  when  connected  to  it  alon*, 
interposing  a  contact  key.  On  pressing  the  key  the  lamp  li(^ 
for  an  instant  as  the  electromotive  force  of  self-induction  oppom 
the  flow  of  current  throu^  tie 
magnet  and  sends  it  throu^  tk 
lamp  instead.  The  lamp  dies  out, 
however,  as  the  current  conaes  to  ili 
steady  state  and  divides  betma 
lamp  and  magnet.  On  breaking  tbe 
circuit  the  lamp  again  glows  as  tlv 
self-induced  current  rushes  arounl 
through  the  lamp  instead  of  lespinf 
the  gap  at  the  key.  The  pherume* 
of  self^nduction  are  observed  orii 
while  the  current  is  changing,  hena  h 
case  of  steady  currents  self-indrutiM 
need  not  be  considered,  but  in  dj-nanw 
machines  and  all  alternating  current  apparatus  it  plays  a  moel 
important  part. 

In  breaking  coiintction  in  a  pircuit  containing  much  self-induction,  such  u 
one  including  elect roinaEnets  or  a  dynamo  machine,  great  care  must  be  tikm    | 
not  til  be  toMchinK  the  conductor!)  on  both  sidca  of  the  gap  vhen  the  conUrt 
is  broken ;  uthcrwiac  a  severe  shock  niny  be  obtained  from  the  exbv  ewRri 
even  when  the  ordinary  voltage  in  the  circuit  is  am  all. 

T^.*!.  Energy  of  a  Magnet. — Every  portion  of  the  magaetie 
field  whether  within  the  iron  core  of  the  magnet  or  ontside  ot  it 
has  a  certain  energy  in  consequence  of  its    magnetization.    It 

was  sliowri  !jy  Maxwell  that  the  energy  per  cubic  centimeter 

in  any  part  of  a  magnetic  field  is  o~'  where  B  is  the  induction 
at  that  point  or  number  of  lines  of  force  per  square  centimeter. 
Therefore,  when  a  current  is  starting  in  a  coil  or  electro- 
magnet it  has  to  supply  the  energy  of  the  magnetic  field  beads 
Bpen<Jing  energy  in  lieat  owing  to  the  resistance  of  the  conductor. 
After  the  magnetic  field  is  fully  established,  which  may  late 
several  seconds  in  a  \aigp  ma.^fe\;,  'Ciifc  (s*xEt«B&.  ^  ^^ady  mi^ 
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pends  energy  only  In  beat  in  the  conductor.  ITo  energy  is  re- 
[Hired  to  keep  up  a  magnetic  field  when  it  is  once  established. 

The  spending  of  energy  by  a  current  in  making  a  magnetic 
Geld  causes  the  current  to  delay  in  coming  to  its  full  strength 
md  is  the  cause  of  the  self-induced  current  on  making  connection. 

When  the  circuit  is  broken  the  field  loses  its  magnetization 
uid  therefore  gives  up  its  energy  again  to  the  current.  This 
sauees  the  extra  aareni  or  induced  current  on  breaking  the  con- 
nection, and  the  energy  of  this  extra  current  is  equal  to  the  energy 
Eftal  uxu  stored  up  in  the  magnet  and  surrounding  magnetic  field. 

736.  Indactlon  CoO.  Rohmkorff  Coll. — The  induction  coil  is 
%  device  for  obtaJntng^^duced  currents  of  very  great  electro- 
motive force  from  an  ordinary 
battery  current.  The  construc- 
tion is  illustrated  in  figure  423. 
rhe  primary  coil,  of  a  few  layers 
>f  large  copper  wire  so  as  to  have 
itnall  resistance,  is  wound  about 
I,  central  core  which  consists  ^ 
>f  a.  bundlie  of  soft-iron  wires. 
Ihitside  of  the  primary  coil  and  '       „     ,  ,     . 

,  ,      .        ,    .     ,   ;  .     ,  Ba.  423.— Induction  coil, 

thoroughly  insulated  from  it  by 

i  thick  tube  of  hard-rubber  is  the  secondary  coil,  made  of  an  im- 
mense number  of  turns  of  fine  wire  the  ends  of  which  are  brought 
bo  two  insulated  posts  supporting  the  discharging  rods  a  b. 
The  diagram,  for  distinctness,  shows  only  a  few  turns  of  wire  in 
the  secondary;  but  in  the  actual  instrument  there  are  thou- 
sands of  turns,  a  coil  to  give  a  one  inch  spark  must  have  some- 
thing like  a  mile  of  wire  in  its  secondary  coil.  The  primary 
must  be  thoroughly  insulated  from  the  secondary  by  a  thick 
tube  of  hard-rubber  with  hard-rubber  flanges  at  the  ends.  The 
primary  coil  is  connected  to  a  battery  of  a  tew  storage  cells  and 
when  the  current  is  interrupted  the  induced  electromotive 
force  in  the  secondary  coil  may  be  great  enough  to  cause  a  dis- 
charge across  between  the  discharging  rods.  The  primary 
current  is  automatically  connected  and  l^oken.  A  device  com- 
monly used  is  shown  at  d.  A  little  block  of  iron  on  the  end  of  a 
spring  is  mounted  opposite  the  end  of  the  iron  core  of  \A\e,  ^^■^^- 
ratua.    The  spring  rests  against  the  end  ol  aa  ad^MaXivo.^  *'«^'^  i 
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the  points  of  contact  on  each  of  them  being  made  of  platiniun.] 
The  connections  are  made  so  that  the  primary  current  flonl 
across  the  contact  between  spring  and  screw,  and  consequently 
as  the  core  becomes  magnetized  and  attracts  the  block  of  ins 
mounted  on  the  spring,  the  connection  is  broken.     But  as  tiie 
core  then  loses  its  magnetism  the  spring  comes  back  and  agam 
makes  the  connection;  and  so  the  action  is  repeated,  automati^l 
ally  making  and  breaking  the  current  many  times  in  a  second. 

The  self-induction  of  the  primary  coil  causes  both  the  starting 
and  stopping  of  the  current  to  be  prolonged,  and  consequentij 
the  E.M.F.  of  induction  would  be  comparatively  small  if  tb 
were  not  obviated.  It  is  found  that  if  a  condenser  of  suitable 
capacity  is  connected  to  the  primary  circuit,  its  two  surfaott 
being  connected  one  on  each  side  of  the  point  where  the  cumot 
is  broken,  the  electromotive  force  produced  on  breaking  is  greatlf 
increased.  Such  a  condenser  is  represented  at  C;  it  is  usuaOj 
made  of  alternate  sheets  of  tinfoil  and  paraffined  paper,  the  odd 
sheets  of  tinfoil  being  connected  together  for  one  coating  and  tbf 
even  sheets  forming  the  other.  By  this  construction  a  large 
capacity  is  obtained  in  very  compact  form.  The  condenser  fi 
often  contained  in  the  base  of  the  instrument. 

When  the  current  is  broken  at  d  the  extra  current  of  self- 
induction  rushes  into  the  condenser  and  charges  it  instead  d 
discharging  in  a  spark  across  the  gap  at  d.  The  flow  of  the 
extra  current  is  thus  very  quickly  stopped;  but  after  the  con- 
denser is  charged  it  immediately  discharges  itself  back  throu^ 
the  coil  in  a  direction  opposite  to  the  original  current,  and  » 
more  perfectly  demagnetizes  the  core  or  even  magnetixes  it 
oppositely. 

By  the  use  of  the  condenser,  then,  there  is  a  greater  change  is 
the  number  of  lines  of  force  on  breaking  the  current,  and  the 
change  is  more  instantaneous,  both  effects  serving  to  increase 
the  electromotive  force  of  induction;  and  at  the  same  time  the 
sparking  at  the  gap  d,  which  is  very  destructive  to  the  platinum 
contacts,  is  greatly  reduced. 

727.  Wchnelt  Interrupter. — Instead  of  a  mechanical  inter- 
rupter for  the  circuit  an  electrolytic  cell  may  be  used,  known  tf 
the  Wehnelt  interrupter  from  its  discoverer.  This  cell  consists 
of  a  vessel  containing  dv\\i\ie  ^\3\p\\\ffifc  wi\^^VLvrB&a^lQ;c  the  nega- 
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jlectrode  a  plate  of  sheet  lead  and  for  the  positive  electrode 

inum  wire  or  rod  covered  with  a  gjasa  or  porcelain  sheathing 

at  only  the  tip  end  projects  into  the  acid.    An  adjusting 

'  is  provided  by  which  the  amount  projecting  may  be 

&ted.     If  the  voltage  in  the  circuit  is 

ie&t  and  the  exposed  tip  of  platinum 

is  properly  proportioned  to  the  cur- 

the  circuit  will  be  rapidly  interrupted, 

les  of  gas  being  given  oS  at  the  plati- 

wire  accompanied  by  Sashes  of  light. 

frequency  of  interruption  depends  on 

lelf-induction  of  the   circuit  and  the 

ximotive  force  of  the  battery  as  well 

ton  the  adjustment  of  the  platinum 

,,  and  may  be  varied    through   wide 

i.     With  this   form  of  interrupter  a  j 

mser  is  of  no  advantage.  i- 

i.  Telephone. — In  the  early  telephone 

vised  by  Bell  the  receiver  and  trans-  Fio.   424.— EiectrolyUo 

r  were  alike,  the  construction  being 

D  in  figure  425.     A  hard-rubber  handle  contains  a  hard- 

cyhndrical  magnet,  around  one  end  of  which  is  fixed  a 

if  many  turns  of  fine  wire  the  ends  of  which  are  brought  to 

ng  screws  on  the  handle.  A  disc  of  thin  sheet  iron,  sup- 
ported at  the  edges  so 
that  it  is  free  to  vibrate 
in  the  middle,  is 
mounted  so  that  its 
center  comes  close  to 
the  end  of  the  magnet 
and  surrounding  coil 
but  does  not  touch 
them.  A  hard-rubber 
cap  or  eu'-piece  having 

:  in  the  center  fits  over  the  disc  and  serves  to  clamp  it 

f  at  the  edges  as  well  as  to  improve  the  quality  of  the 

by  favoring  the  sound  waves  from  the  center  of  the  disc. 

ipose  two  such  instruments  with  the  coil  in  onft  ^ai««,t\fti 

ised  circuit  witi  the  coil  in  the  oth«.    \i  a  ■^taoxi  w^esita. 
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into  one  the  sounil  waves  impinging  on  the  center  of  the  dis 
cause  it  to  vibrate;  but  as  it  vibrates  induced  currents  are  ^ 
up,  for  when  the  disc  approaches  the  magnet  more  lines  of  torn 
pass  through  the  coil  into  the  disc,  and  as  it  springs  awa 
lines  of  force  spread  out  again  cutting  across  the  coil.  The* 
induced  currontH  flow  through  the  coil  around  the  magnet  of  tbf 
receiving  telephone  and  by  alternately  opposing  and  strength- 
ening its  niaguctisni  cause  the  iron  diaphragm  of  the  receive 
to  vibrate  in  exact  correspondence  with  thai  of  the  transmitto, 
no  that  the  same  motion  is  given  to  the  air  at  one  end  as 
which  caused  the  disc  to  vibrate  at  the  other,  thus  reproducin; 
the  sound. 


!C. — Transmittpr. 


Tlicre  is  a  scrinus  defect  in  this  mode  of  tram 
the  energj'  of  the  induced  currents  must  come  from  the  wun 
waves  which  causf^  the  disc  of  the  transmitter  to  vibrate,  aniU 
a  part  of  this  cnergj-  is  spent  in  heat  in  consequence  of  thcrr- 
sisljiiicc  of  the  circuit,  the  sound  heard  at  the  receiver  must ' 
faint.  Til  meet  this  ditliculty  another  form  of  transmitvr  I 
shown  iu  fifiiue  42(5  is  ordinarily  used.  The  cell  C  contaiuin: 
I'arlion  granules  between  two  plates  of  polished  carbon  is  mountti 
l)ctw<Mn  Mic  tliiii  metal  (haphragni  and  the  solid  back  of  tb 
iii.4riiiric'iit,  iiiid  im  each  side  of  the  cell  is  a  metal  plate  con- 
iicclcil  in  cin-uil  wilJi  a  battery  B  and  the  primary  windin);P 
of  a  suKil]  itiiiiKliori  coil,  of  which  the  secondaiy  S  is  connecioi 
til  the  line  fcadiiin  lo  the  receiving  station. 

Wlieii  sound  waves  fall  upon  the  diaphragm  of  the  tran." 
iiiittcr  the  vihiulions  cause  a  variation  in  its  pressure  on  the 
eaihon  cell  and  a  consequent  change  in  it*  "n^istance.  The 
other  resistances  iu  \Ue  \>aUtTy  m«u\  w* 
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that  of  the  granular  carbon,  hence  variations  in  its  resistance 
catise  decided  changes  in  the  strength  of  the  current.  These  set 
up  induced  currents  in  the  secondary  and  produce  corresponding 

vibrations  in  the  diaphragm  of  the  receiver,  thus  reproducing 
■  the  sound. 

By  this  arrangement  the  energy  for  transmission  is  supplied  by 

the  battery,  and  by  taking 

a  proper   number  of   turns 

in     the    secondary   coil   the 

induced    current    can    be 

adapted  to  the  resistance  of 

the  line. 

A  telephone  line  ia  usually  & 
complete  circuit  of  two  wires  in- 
stead of  using  the  earth,  as  in 
telegraphy,  and  the  two  wires  arc 
carried  near  together  bo  that  the 
inductive  action  of  aeighboring 
telegraph  lines  and  lighting  wires  on  o 
action  on  the  other. 

The  arrangement  adopted  in  the  local  battery  eystcm  is  shown  in  figure 
427.  When  the  receiver  R  ia  hui^  on  the  hook  //  the  battery  circuit  is 
broken  at  D  and  also  the  secondary  circuit  so  that  no  current  flows  from  the 


Fia.  427. 
e  may  bo  neutralized  by  their 


Flo.  428. — Telephone  with  central  battery. 


battery  except  when  the  line  is  in  use.  The  call  bell  is  of  very  high  ri 
so  that  only  a  very  small  part  of  the  current  is  diverted  through  it,  and  the 
magneto  M  by  which  the  bell  is  rung  is  ao  dc^'iscd  that  it  is  connected  to  the 
line  only  while  hmag  used. 

The  local  battery  is  often  done  away  with  and  the  current  through  the 
gubacriber'a  tranomitter  supplied  by  a  single  battery  at  the  central  station. 
One  method  of  connection  ia  shown  in  figure  428. 

Abattery  B  of  abdut  24  volts  Is  connected  to  the  line  at  the  central  station; 
but  when  the  receiver  R  hangs  on  the  hook  h  there  is  no  current  in  the  line, 
for  the  circuit  ia  broken  at  g  and  no  current  can  (low  eATO«aVVT(ka^>^cci& 
bell  M  becMMv  £60  oofideoBer  e  ia  inteiposed.    The  8ubact\\m  m&'j  ^>^  c,«!&.cA, 
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however,  by  connecting  to  the  terminals  ab  any  source  of  aUernaiing  cumnl,  I 
which  causes  a  surging  of  current  back  and  forth  in  the  line  to  the  condenser.  1 
charging  it  so  that  first  one  of  its  coatings  is  positive  and  then  the  other,  alter- 1 
nately.  This  current  as  it  flows  alternately  into  the  condenser  and  oat  aguD  I 
rings  the  call  bell  M,  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  subscriber  wishes  to  oD  I 
"central ''  he  has  only  to  lift  his  receiver  from  the  hook.  The  current  is  tin  I 
established  through  the  contact  points  at  q  and  flowing  around  the  relay/  I 
closes  at  g  the  circuit  through  the  signal  lamp  I  w^hich  flashes  out  and  dioii  I 
that  a  connection  is  desired.  The  correspondent's  line  is  then  connected  by  I 
means  of  a  flexible  cord  having  two  conductors  and  terminating  in  a  doubfe 
contact  plug  which  connects  one  conductor  to  a  and  the  other  to  6. 

The  receiver  R  is  so  connected  that  only  an  extremely  minute  dM 
current  from  the  battery  can  flow  through  it  on  account  of  the  large  reait- 
ance  of  the  bell  M  (1000  ohms),  but  the  aliemating  "tsdking"  current  induced 
in  the  secondary  s  is  readily  established  through  the  condenser  e.  The  "ttlk- 
ing  **  current  and  the  direct  current  from  the  battery  through  the  transmittef 
are  thus  both  transmitted  over  the  same  line  without  interfering  with  eieb 
other.  X  ^^ 

Electromagnetic  Units     /\/         ^ 

729.  C.  G.  S.  Electromagnetic  Units. — The  C.  G.  S.  electro- 
magnetic system  is  based  on  the  unit  magnet  pole  as  defined  in 
§485,  unit  current  as  in  §602,  and  unit  electromotive  force  as  in 
§603.  These  units  are  determined  from  the  above  definition? 
by  certain  measurements  of  length  in .  centimeters,  of  mass  in 
grams,  and  of  time  in  seconds.  They  have  the  advantage  of 
being  directly  connected  with  the  fundamental  mechanical  units 
of  the  C.  G.  S.  system.  Thus  the  product  of  current  by  electro- 
motive force  measured  in  these  units  gives  the  rate  of  spending 
energy  in  ergs  per  second. 

The  C  G.  S.  unit  of  resistance  is  the  resistance  of  a  circuit 
in  which  the  above  unit  electromotive  force  will  produce  unit 
current  of  the  same  svstem. 

730.  Practical  System  of  Units. — The  C.  0.  S.  units  are  not  of 
a  convenient  size  for  use  in  commercial  measurements,  but  it  fc 
desirable  that  the  practical  units  should  be  related  to  the  C.  G.  S. 
units  by  ratios  which  can  be  expressed  by  simple  powers  of  10. 

Thus  the  volty  the  practical  unit  of  electromotive  forcCy  is  chosen* 
eqiicd  to  10^  C.  G.  S,  units  of  electromotive  force,  because  that 
particular  power  of  10  gives  a  value  nearer  to  the  electromotive 
forces  of  ordinary  battery  cells  than  any  other  would  have  done. 

The  ohm  is  defined  as  10^  li^nea  Uxa  C,Q.  ^,  ml-wOl  iJ^  t^ictow.^ 
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This  power  of  10  was  adopted  because  it  corresponds  very  nearly 
to  the  Siemens  unit*  of  resistance  which  was  already  in  use  and 
had  been  found  convenient. 

The  ampire  ia  10~*  times  the  C.  G.  8.  unit  of  current.  It  is 
determined  by  Ohm'a  \a,w  as  the  current  which  results  from  an 
electromotive  force  of  1  vott  in  a  circuit  having  a  redstance  of  1 
ohm. 

The  cotilomb  ia  the  unit  o/  charge.  It  is  the  charge  transmitted 
in  1  second  by  a  current  of  1  ampdre.  It  is  almost  exactly 
equal  to  three  thousand  million  electrostatic  units  of  charge  as 
defined  in  §525. 

The  farad  is  the  unit  of  capacity.  It  is  the  capacity  of  a  con- 
denser which  will  hold  a  charge  of  one  coulomb  when  the  differ- 
ence of  potential  between  its  coatings  is  I  volt.  This  unit  is  so 
large  that  ordinary  condensers  are  rated  in  microfarads,  or 
millionths  of  a  fahui. 

The  henry  is  the  uiiit  of  indudaTUX.f  It  is  the  inductance  of  a 
circuit  in  which  an  increase  in  current  strength  at  the  rate  of  1 
ampere  per  second  produces  a  back  electromotive  force  of 
1  volt. 

Elaborate  experiments  have  been  made  to  determine  how  the 
units  as  above  defined  may  be  reaUsed  in  practice,  and  the  fol- 
lowing experimental  values  have  been  obtained: 

The  ohm  is  the  resistance  of  a  column  of  pure  mercury  106.3 
cm.  long  and  1  sq.  mm.  in  cross  section  at  the  temperature  of 
melting  ice. 

The  ampire  is  a  current  which  will  deposit  0.001118  grm.  of 
silver  per  second  in  a  silver  voltameter. 

The  voU  may  be  determined  from  a  standard  Clark  cell,  the 
electromotive  force  of  which  at  15°C.  is  found  to  be  1.4322  volts. 

731.  To  Chance  from  the  Electrostatic  to  the  Electromagnetic 
System. — The  ratio  of  any  electrostatic  unit  to  the  corresponding 
electromagnetic  unit  is  in  every  case  some  power  of  the  velocity 
of  light  (3  X  10")  cm.  per  second. 

Electrostatic  quantity  of  charge  -;-  (3  X  10")  =  charge  in 
C.  G.  S.  electromagnetic  units. 

*  Tb*  Siamadi  unit  ii  tba  nuiUnee  of  ■  oolumn  of  pure  UMTcury  1  mftet  loni  uul 
1  aq.  mm.  Id  enM  KeHon.  at  the  (cniperaturr  of  mcltim  ice.  Nnmea  trom  Sir  WilLium 
9iem«iB,  tbe'dbtlncoblMd  Oarmin  pbyaisiBt  uiil  engineer  who  idvwiUt&'u.. 

t  NAUHd  Id  honor  ai  Jaaepb  Heary.  m  diitiiiimBhed  Amamvi  v^*!?*^*^^  ^^  ^^^^  %«k^«- 
taifr  to  lb*  fhttfhirnlMi  loratudoii,  irba  diiDovcred  M:U4ndi<uad  cun«AK. 
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Electrostatic  quantity  of  charge  -s-  (3  X  10*)  =  coulombs.  1^ 
Electrostatic    potential  X  (3  X  10^®)  =  potential    in    C.  G.  S.  I 

electromagnetic  units.  I 

Electrostatic  potential  X  300  =  volts.  I 

Electrostatic   capacity  -s-  (3  X  10^®)*  =  capacity   in    C.  G.  S.  I 

electromagnetic  units.  I 

Electrostatic  capacity  -5-  (9  X  10*0  =  farads.  I 

Electrostatic  capacity  -^  (9  X  10*)  =  microfarads.  I 

Problems  I 

1.  A  coil  of  wire  of  10  turns,  each  turn  enclosing  an  area  of  900  aq.  cm^B  I 
turned  from  position  A  to  B  (see  Fig.  414)  in  }i  second.  Find  the  I 
induced  £.  M.F.  in  volts  when  the  strength  of  the  magnetic  field  is  0.5.     1 

2.  A  metal  spoke  in  a  wheel  is  80  cm.  long.  If  the  wheel  makes  300  revdu- 
tions  per  minute  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  lines  of  force  of  the 
earth  where  the  field  strength  is  0.5,  find  the  difference  of  potential  be- 
tween the  center  and  rim  of  the  wheel.  Which  part  is  at  the  higher 
potential  when  the  wheel  rotates  clockwise  as  seen  by  one  looking  in 
the  positive  direction  of  the  lines  of  force? 

3.  Show  that  the  work  expended  in  producing  an  induced  current  by  turn- 
a  coil  over  in  a  magnetic  field  becomes*^  times  as  great  when  the  time  of 
the  operation  is  reduced  H» 

4.  A  railway  train  runs  south  on  a  straight  track  with  a  velocity  of  25 
meters  per  sec.  If  the  vertical  component  of  the  earth's  magnetic 
force  is  0.50,  find  the  electromotive  force  induced  in  a  car  axle  120  cm. 
long;  also  which  end,  east  or  west,  is  at  the  higher  potential. 

5.  When  the  vertical  component  of  the  earth's  magnetic  force  is  0.50,  find 
the  electromotive  force  induced  in  a  coil  of  10  turns  of  wire  3  met^^rs  in 
diameter  which  while  b^ng  on  the  ground  is  in  H  second  pulled  out  into  & 
loop  so  long  that  the  sides  touch. 

6.  When  a  circular  coil  of  100  turns  of  wire  1  meter  in  diameter  lying  on  the 
floor  is  turned  over  in  0.3  seconds,  find  the  average  electromotive  force, 
earth  field  being  as  above. 

7.  If  the  resistance  of  the  coil  in  the  last  problem  is  2  ohms,  find  the  total 
flow  of  electri(;ity  in  coulombs,  also  the  average  current  in  amperes,  ako 
the  energy  spent  in  producing  the  current. 

8.  A  magnet  which  includes  6000  lines  of  force  is  pulled  out  of  a  coil  of 
160  turns  of  wire  which  closely  surrounds  it,  in  Ko  second.  Find  the 
induced  electromotive  force  in  volts. 

9.  A  disc  of  iron  60  cm.  in  diameter  mounted  in  a  uniform  magnetic  field 
so  that  4000  lines  of  force  per  sq.  cm.  pass  perpendicularly  through  it, 
rotates  like  Faraday's  disc  (§712),  making  30  revolutions  per  sec.  Find 
the  difference  in  potentiaV  beUv^^n  Wva  ^%^  ^1  \.\sa  d&aa  and  its  center. 
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U,  A  rectangular  loop  of  wire  20  X  30  cm.  is  rotated  about  an  axis  parallel 
to  the  long  sidea  and  half-way  between  them,  in  a  magnetic  field  of 
strength  2000.  If  the  axia  is  perpendicular  to  the  lines  of  force  of  the 
field,  what  will  be  the  average  electromotive  force  in  a  half  rotation 
between  reversals  ({733)  when  the  loop  makes  20revoIutionBpereec.? 

11.  What  is  the  maximum  electromotive  force  in  the  case  specified  in  the 
preceding  problem? 

Dynamo  Electbic  Machines  and  Motobs 

Part  I. — DireO-current  Dynamos 

732.  IntrodactoiT. — The  first  machioe  by  which  a  continu- 
ous current  of  electricity  was  developed  by  electromagnetic 
induction  was  Faraday's  rotating  copper  disc  (§712). 

A  machine  developing  current  by  electromagnetic  induction 
consists  of  a  strong  magnet  between 
the  poles  of  which  an  armature  rotates 
which  contains  the  conductors  in 
which  the  currents  are  induced. 
Such  generators,  as  they  are  called, 
are  known  as  magneto  machines  nhen 
permanent  steel  magnets  are  used, 
and  dynamo  machines  when  electro- 
magnets are  employed 

733.  Bectangular  Armature. — Sup- 
pose that  a  simple  rectangular  frame 
of  wire  is  rotated  between  the  poles 
of  a  powerful  magnet  as  shown  in 
figure  429,  and  that  its  ends  are  con- 
nected to  two  rings  a  and  b  which  Fio.  429.— laductian  En  simple 
are  mounted  on  the  axle,  and  against  '°°p  armature. 

,  which  press  two  springs  connected  to  the  ends  of  the  outer  cir- 
cuit. In  the  position  shown  the  upper  bar  C  is  rapidly  cutting 
across  lines  of  force.  By  the  rule  of  induction  (§722)  the  induced 
electromotive  force  is  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow.  So  also 
electromotive  force  is  developed  in  D.  These  two  electro- 
motive forces  act  together  to  cause  a  current  in  the  outside 
circuit  from  B  to  A.  This  will  be  the  direction  of  the  current 
so  long  as  C  is  moving  down  across  the  field  of  force, aad  D  v». 
moving  upward.     When  the  coil  ia  in  the  verticoX  ^toaWQuXxj"^^ 
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and  D  will  be  moving  parallel  to  the  lines  of  force  so  that  there  is 
no  electromotive  force  in  the  circuit  at  that  instant.  Then 
as  C  comes  up  and  D  descends  the  electromotive  force  is  reversed, 
causing  a  current  from  A  toward  B  in  the  outer  circuit,  which 
reaches  a  maximum  when  the  coil  is  horizontal,  for  then  both 
C  and  D  are  cutting  perpendicularly  across  the  lines  of  force. 
The  electromotive  force  again  becomes  zero  when  C  reaches 
the  top  and  Z)  is  at  the  bottom  and  then  reverses  again  into  the 
original  direction. 

In  the  vertical  position  of  the  coil  the  electromotive  force  is 
zero,  although  it  includes  the  maximum  number  of  lines  of  force, 
becaiise  in  that  position  d  small  motion  of  the  coU  does  not  appre- 
ciably change  the  number  of  lines  of  force  which  it  embraces. 
While  in  the  horizontal  position  the  electromotive  force  is  t 
maximum,  although  no  lines  of  force  pass  through  the  coil, 
because  the  change  is  most  rapid  in  that  position. 


FiQ,  430. — Diagram  of  alternating  electromotive  foroe.^ 


The  diagram  (Fig.  430)  exhibits  what  may  be  called  the 
curve  of  electromotive  force  in  such  a  case.  The  curve  starts 
with  C  at  the  top,  the  abscissa  at  any  point  is  the  angle  through 
which  C  has  moved  and  the  corresponding  electromotive  force 
is  the  ordinate,  drawn  above  the  horizontal  when  it  is  directed 
from  B  to  Ay  and  below  when  it  is  reversed. 

The  current  produced  is  what  is  known  as  an  aUemating 
current  and  goes  through  a  complete  cycle  in  the  time  of  one 
revolution  of  the  armature.  An  alternating  current  may  he 
compared  to  the  surging  back  and  forth  of  waler  in  a  pipe  in  which 
a  tightly  fitting  piston  is  moved  to  and  fro. 

734.  Commutator. — The  terminals  of  the  coil  just  discussed, 
instead  of  being  joined  to  two  rings,  may  be  connected  to  the 
two  halves  of  a  divided  ring  or  commxdaior,  as  shown  in  figure 
431,  on  which  rest  springs  or  brtishes  which  connect  to  the  ex- 
temaJ  circuit  and  are  ao  placed  \5mAi  >iJii«^  ^^  Vstsoi  ^ta  oe^gEneDt 
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to  the  other  at  the  instant  when  the  electromotive  force  in  the 
coil  is  reversing.  Iii  the  above  diagram,  whichever  side  of  the 
coil  is  descending,  is  connected  with  A,  while  the  ascending  side 
is  connected  with  B,  bo  that  the  current  b  always  from  B  to 
A  ID  the  external  circuit.  The  current  curve  in  the  external 
circuit  will  in  such  a  case  be  as  in 
figure  432,  where  ordinatcs  represent 
the  current  and  abscissas  the  cor- 
responding instants  of  time.  Each 
section  of  the  curve  represents  half 
the  period  of  a  complete  revolution 
of  the  annature.  Such  a  current, 
though  always  in  the  same  direction, 
is  fluctuating. 

735.  The  Ring  Armature. — A  valu- 
able armature,  devised  by  Pacinotti, 
is  known  as  the  Gramme  ring  from  the 
French  inventor  who  was  the  first  to  F»o-  43i.— Loop  amiBturo  with 
construct  commercial  machines  using 

that  type  of  armature.  It  consists  of  a  soft-iron  ring  made  of  a  ' 
coil  of  iron  wire  or  a  pile  of  ring-shaped  plates  of  thin  sheet  iron, 
wrapped  around  with  a  coil  of  insulated  copper  wire,  the  ends 
of  which  are  joined  together  forming  an  endless-ring  solenoid 
with  an  iron  core.  For  distinctness  in  the  diagram  (Fig.  433),  the 
turns  of  copper  wire  are  shown  widely  separate.  Suppose  the 
ring  to  be  mounted  on  an  axle  and  rotated  between  the  poles  of  a 
powerful  magnet  as  shown 
in  the  figure.  The  lines  of 
force  of  the  magnetic  field 
p^_  433_  pass  from  one  pole  to  the 

other  chiefly  through  the 
iron  ring  as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines.  This,  of  course,  is  in 
consequence  of  its  great  permeability.  As  the  armature  rotates, 
those  parts  of  the  copper  winding  which  cross  the  outside  of  the 
ring  cut  acrosa  lines  of  force  in  the  space  between  poles  and  arma- 
ture. On  the  right-hand  side  the  wires  cut  down  across  the  field, 
and  the  electPomotive  forces  in  these  turns  will  be  from  the  front 
toward  the  back  of  the  armature.  This  tends  to  cause  a.  cviii«B!t, 
in  the  mndiaga  in  t&e  direction  shown  by  tbe  ftTnnW  Kctci^«%.    feZ^ 
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of  the  turns  on  one  side  act  together  like  so  many  Httle  batter?' 
cells  in  series,  though  those  in  the  middle  are  most  efFective. 
The  outer  sides  of  the  turns  od  the  left-hand  side  of  the  ring,  next 
the  south  pole  of  the  field  magnet,  cut  up  across  the  field  of  force, 
and  hence  the  electromotive  force  in  them  is  from  the  back  towdrd 
the  front  of  the  armature,  and  so  they  coospire  to  produce  a 
current  on  that  side  in  the  direction  of  the  small  arrows.  But 
it  win  be  observed  that  in  consequence  of  the  winding  of  the  wire, 


Fig  433— Gi 


the  induced  electromotive  force  on  each  side  acts  to  cause  a  flow 
around  the  coil  working  from  the  bottom  toward  the  top  of  the 
ring,  and  hence  the  top  of  the  coil  will  be  a  point  of  high  potential 
and  the  bottom  a  point  of  low  potential,  when  the  poles  and 
winding  of  the  armature  are  as  shown  in  the  diajn'am,  but  there 
will  be  no  flow  around  the  coil  for  the  electromotive  force  on  one 
side  balances  that  on  the  other. 

To  obtain  a  current,  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  coil  mrtat  be  con- 
neded  with  an  outside  circuit.  This  is  accomplished  by  the  com- 
mutator which  consists  of  a  number  of  segments  of  copper  insu- 
lated from  each  other  and  mounted  in  cylindrical  form  around 
the  axis,  each  segment  being  connected  with  a  corresponding! 
point  in  the  copper  coil. 

The  sections  of  the  armature  coil  included  between  the  points 
where  connection  is  made  to  the  commutator,  all  have  the  same 
number  of  turns.  In  the  diagram  only  one  turn  is  shown  for 
each  section,  but  any  number  may  be  used. 

If  the  ends  of  the  external  circuit  are  connected  to  the  two 
brushes  A  and  B  therewiW^jeatMiiTeTAlioTO,  A.\oB»».v(i<Jiwvted, 
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For  the  bnish  A  rests  upon  the  upper  segment  in  the  commutator 
which  is  connected  with  the  top  of  the  wire  coil,  and  is  in  this 
case  a  point  of  high  potential,  while  similarly  the  brush  £  is  in 
connection  with  the  bottom  of  the  coil  where  the  potential  is  low. 

The  flow  of  current  within  the  armature  coil  is  around  on 
each   side  as  shown  by  the  arrows,  the 
two   currents  coming  together  at  the  top 
and  flowing  out  through  the  commutator 
at  Ay  around  through  the  external  circuit, 
and  in  at  the  bottom  of  the  armature  coil 
where    the   ciurent   divides,   half  flowing  ~z^ 
around  on  one  side  and  half  on  the  other. 
The    case   resembles   an  external    circuit 
connected  to  two  batteries  joined  in  par-  Fiq.  434.--Two  batteries 
allel    (Fig.  '434),   the  electromotive  force 
of  each  battery  corresponding  to  that  of  one  side  of  the  arma- 
ture. 

736.  Dmm  Annatnre. — Of  every  turn  of  wire  on  a  ring  arma- 
tiu-e  part  lies  on  the  inside  of  the  ring,  and  this  does  not  contrib- 
ute to  the  electromotive  force.  Whatever  slight  effect  it  may 
have,  due  to  the  weak  magnetic  field  inside  of  the  ring,  is  in  op- 
position to  the  outside  part.  It  is  desirable  to  have  as  Uttle 
inactive  wire  as  possible  in  an  armature  since  it  adds  to  its 
resistance. 

The  drum  armature  is  like  a  ring  armature  where  the  opening 
in  the  ring  is  filled  up  with  iron  and  the  turns  of  copper  wire  pass 
dear  across  .the  ring  from  one  side  to  the  other,  so  that  the  only 
inactive  wire  is  that  across  the  ends. 

The  core  Is  a  cylinder  of  iron  made  of  a  pile  of  thin  sheet-iron 
plat.es  bolted  together,  around  which  the  coils  of  wire  pass  longi- 
tudinally lying  in  grooves  made  for  them.  In  winding,  the  wire 
starts  at  one  of  the  commutator  segments,  is  passed  around  the 
core  lengthwise  in  one  of  the  grooves  the  desired  number  of  times, 
suppose  twice,  and  then  is  connected  to  the  next  commutator 
segment.  It  is  then  carried  right  on  around  the  core  in  the  next 
groove  in  the  same  direction  as  before,  making  two  more  turns, 
and  then  connected  to  the  third  segment  of  the  commutator. 
This  process  is  continued  until  the  segment  is  reached  where  the 
winding  began  ADd  there  the  end  is  made  iasl.    lix  \Xi^  ^^^  ^s^ 
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endless  coil  is  constructed  just  as  in  the  Gramme  ring,  and  be- 
tween each  commutator  segment  and  the  one  opposite  there  are 
two  paths  by  which  the  current  may  flow  within  the  armature,  I 
so  that  the  current  divides  in  the  armature  just  as  in  the  ring 
armature. 

737*  Foacault  Currents. — In  each  of  these  armatures  the  in- 
ductive action  which  causes  electromotive  force  in  the  copper 
coils  also  causes  a  similar  electromotive  force  in  the  iron  core 
tending  to  set  up  currents  within  the  core  itself.  Such  currents 
would  spend  energy  in  heat,  and  the  double  disadvantage  would 
result  that  more  work  would  have  to  be  spent  in  turning  the 
armature,  and  this  useless  expenditure  of  energy  would  go  to 
unduly  heat  the  machine. 

In  order  to  prevent  thesfe  FoucavU  curreniSf  or  eddy  currents 
as  they  are  often  called,  the  iron  core  is  laminated  or  made  up 
of  thin  plates  insulated  from  each  other  by  varnish,  or  paper, 
and  lying  across  the  direction  in  which  the  currents  would  flow. 
The  thinner  the  sheets  of  iron  the  more  perfectly  is  this  waste 
of  energy  prevented. 

738.  Electromotive  Force  of  Armature. — ^The  electromotive 
force  of  a  ring  armature  is  easily  reckoned.  The  electromcim 
force  of  the  ring  is  the  same  as  that  of  one  side,  since  the  two  sides 
of  the  ring  act  in  parallel.  Let  N  be  the  number  of  lines  of  force 
passing  through  the  armature,  n  the  number  of  revolutions  per 
second,  and  C  the  number  of  turns  of  wire  on  the  ring,  then  since 
each  turn  cuts  down  on  one  side  across  all  N  lines  of  force  once 

in  every  half  revolution,  that  is  in  o~  second,  the  average  electro- 
motive force  induced  in  each  coil  as  it  moves  across  the  field  must 
be 

2n 

But  all  the  coils  on  one  side  of  the  ring  act  together  or  in  series, 
hence  if  there  are  C  coils  of  wire  on  the  ring  the  total  dectro- 
motive  force  must  be 


thus 


2Nn.^ 
E  =  NnC     in  C.  G,  8.  units^    or    iS  =  -r^  v61t8. 
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The  electromotive  force  depends  on  three  factors :  the  num- 
ber of  lines  of  force  through  the  armature,  the  number  of  revolu- 
tions which  it  makes  per  second,  and  the  number  of  coils  of  wire 
upon  it. 

The  electromotive  force  of  a  drum  armature  is  calculated  from 
the  same  formula,  C  representing  the  whole  number  of  wires  on 
the  armature  which  cut  across  lines  of  force. 

799*  Field  Magnets. — In  most  dynamo  machines  and  motors 
the  armature  rotates  between  the  poles  of  an  electromagnet 
which  receives  its  exciting  current  from  the  armature.    Three 


Fxa.  435. — Series  and  shunt  field  magnets. 

modes  of  winding  are  in  use,  series^  shunt,  and  compound.  In  the 
first  diagram  in  the  figure  is  shown  a  serie^wound  dynamo. 
The  whole  armature  current  passes  aroimd  the  field  magnets 
and  through  the  external  circuit.  Any  resistance  introduced  into 
the  external  circuity  causing  the  current  to  diminish,  weakens 
the  magnetic  field  and  therefore  makes  the  electromotive  force 
of  the  machine  less.  When  there  is  no  current  flowing  its  elec- 
tromotive force  18  zero  except  for  the  residual  magnetism. 

In  the  Aunt  arrangement  the  current  in  the  armature  divides, 
part  flowing  around  the  magnet  and  part  to  the  external  circuit. 
In  order  that  but  a  small  ciurcnt  may  be  taken  for  the  magnet, 
it  is  wound  with  many  turns  of  rather  fine  wire. 

The  current  through  the  shunt  coil  depends  only  on  its  resist- 
ance and  on  the  difference  of  potential  of  the  brushes;  hence  it 
is  constant  and  the  strength  of  the  magnet  is  constant  so  long  as 
the  difference  in  potential  of  the  brushes  is  unchanged.  The 
electromotlTe  force  of  such  a  dynamo  is  ^erj  neaxVi  ^qtaXa.'qX^ 


JS02 

but  is  slightly  greater  when  no  external  current  is  Sowing,  for 
with  increasing  current  in  the  external  circuit  there  is  more  cm- 
rent  apd  a  greater  fail  of  potential  in  the  armature  itself. 

Compound  winding  is  a  combination  of  the  shunt  and  ema 
arrangements,  in  which  there  b  a  shunt  coil  and  also  a  few  tunu 
carrying  the  whole  current  around  the  magnets.  In  this  way  t 
dynamo  may  be  made  to  maintain  a  nearly  constant  potentiil 
at  the  terminals,  though  the  external  current  may  vary  greatly, 
or  it  may  be  over-compounded  so  that  its  terminal  electromotive 
force  may  be  greater  with  large  currents  than  with  small. 

Pari  II. — Direct-current  Motors 

740.  Motors. — An  electric  motor  is  an  appliance  in  which  as 
electric  current  gives  motion  to  an  armature,  thus  producing 


Fia.  436.- — Motor  with  riog  umature. 


mechanical  work.     Small  direct-current  motors  usually  have  ring 
or  drum  armatures  and  are  in  most  respects  like  dynamos, 

The  action  of  the  ring  armature  ip  a  motor  may  be  under- 
stood from  the  diagram  (Fig.  436).  The  current  from  a  batten' 
or  other  source  is  shown  as  flowing  in  at  the  upper  brush  and  out 
at  the  lower  one.  Within  the  armature  the  current  divides, 
half  flowing  around  and  down  through  the  coils  on  one  side  and 
half  through  those  on  the  other  side  as  shown  by  the  arrows,  and 
the  effect  of  these  currents  in  the  armature  is  to  make  each  half 
of  the  ring  a  magnet  with  its  north  pole  at  the  top  and  south 
pole  at  the  bottom.  The  attractions  and  repulsions  between 
these  poles  and  those  of  the  field  magnet  cause  the  armature  to 
rotate  in  the  direction  of  the  largg  arrows. 
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Another  aspect  of  the  action  is  worth  considering.  The  gaps 
etweetk  the  pole  pieces  and  the  armature  are  regions  of  intense 
lagnetic  force,  and  the  wires  on  the  outside  of  the  armature 
etrry  currents  directly  across  these  lines  of  force,  up  (perpendicu- 
ir  to  the  paper)  on  the  left  and  doum  on  the  right;  there  is,  tbere- 
jre,  a  force  (§684)  urf^g  these  wires  to  move  across  the  lines 
f  force  toward  the  top  of  the  diagram  on  the  left  and  toward 
lie  bottom  on  the  right. 

741.  Energy  Spent  In  Motor. — While  the  motor  is  runniiig  mechan- 
al  work  is  being  done  in  additioa  to  the  cnet^  which  is  apeat  as  heat  in  the 
rmature  in  consequence  of  its  rewstEince.  But  the  total  enei^  spent  per 
!Coiid  in  the  motor  is  equal  to  the  product  of  ^o  current  strength  by  the 
ifference  ol  potential  between  the  brushes.  Therefore  if  the  current  is  kept 
>iist&nt  the  difference  of  potential  between  the  brushes  must  be  greater 
ben  th«  motor  is  miming  anddoing  work  thonwhcn  the  armature  is  at  rest. 

This  increase  in  the  difference  of  potential  between  the  brushes  due  to  the 
lotion  of  the  armature  is  the  back  eUctromotive  force  of  the  motor.  ThK» 
inst  be  mch  a  back  elKtromotlve  fore*  in  everj-  Und  of  device  la  wUch 
iirtion  resulta  from  the  flow  of  an  electric  cnnent. 

et  Fi  —  Fi  —  difference  of  potential  between  brushes  of  motor. 

IR  —  drop  in  potential  due  to  the  resistance  of  the  armature. 
Vi  —  Vt  —  B  +  IR  where  B  is  the  back  electromotive  force. 
„  .   ,        „  .  .  .  /  watts  spent  in  turning  armature  + 

Total  watts  spent  in  motor  —  {        i.  .t. 

[  watts  spent  in  heat 

r  in  ^mbola 

/(V,  -  V,)  ~IE  +  I'R. 

742.  Back  ElectromotlTe  Force. — Connect  an  electric  motor  to 
battery  by  which  it  may  be  driven  and  introduce  into  the  cir- 


Fio.  437. 
uit  SD  iiicandescent  lamp  which  will  glow  with  full  brilliancy 
rhen  the  armature  of  the  motor  is  held  stationary.  On  letting 
he  armature  run  the  lamp  grows  dim,  and  an  ammeter  in  circuit 
hows  that  the  current  has  diminished,  but  a  voltmeter  connected 
0  tlu  bruthta  of  the  motor  will  show  a  much  greater  difference  of 
wfmlMiZ  between  tkem  than  when  the  armature  luas  oX  tuI. 
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Since  the  electromotive  force  of  the  battery  and  the  resist- 
ance of  the  whole  circuit  is  unchanged  by  the  running  of  tl»{ 
motor,  it  is  clear  that  the  current  can  have  been  diminJBhed  ontr 
by  the  development  of  an  electromotive  force  in  the  circuit  back 
against  the  driving  current.  The  motor,  in  fact,  while  running 
acts  like  a  dynamo  and  develops  an  electromotive  force,  called  iti 
back  electromotive  force,  because  it  acts  in  opposition  to  the 
electromotive  force  of  the  driving  battery. 

743.  Starting  a  Motor. — In  starting  a  motor  there  is  at  first 
no  back  electromotive  force  to  oppose  the  current,  and  in  ord» 
to  prevent  the  current  being  excessive  and  "burning  out"  the 
armature  before  the  motor  is  well  started  some  such  device  as 
shown  in  figure  438  is  commonly  used. 

The  current  is  led  to  the  motor  through  the  wires  AB,  one 
of  which  is  connected  directly  to  the  motor  while  the  other  is 

joined  to  the  switch  S.  When  the 
switch  is  turned  from  I  to  2  the  cur- 
rent flows  through  coils  of  wire  having 
considerable  resistance  and  starts  the 
armature.  As  the  speed  increases, 
developing  more  back  electromotive 

Fio.  4as.-SU^Un«  connecUons  f^^.^^^  ^y^^  g^^^j^  jg  ^^^^^  on  tO  3  and 

4,  reducing  with  each  step  the  extra 
resistance  until,  as  the  armature  comes  to  full  speed,  the  swit<;h 
on  5  makes  direct  connection,  and  the  back  electromotive  force 
keeps  the  current  moderate  even  though  the  armature  resist^ 
ance  may  be  extremely  small. 

744.  Dynamo  and  Motor. — Suppose  a  transmission  system 
consisting  of  dynamo  and  motor  and  connecting  circuit.  Let  the 
electromotive  force  of  the  dynamo  be  200  volts,  and  suppose 
the  resistance  of  the  whole  circuit  including  the  armatures  of 
both  dynamo  and  motor  to  be  1  ohm,  and  let  the  back  electro- 
motive force  of  the  motor  be  180  volts  at  the  working  speed. 
Then  the  resultant  or  effective  electromotive  force  in  the  circuit 
is  200  —  180  =  20  volts,  and  the  current  is  20  amperes. 


Power  spent  in  the  dynamo  200  X  20 

Power  used  in  motor  180  X  20 

Loss  in  heat  (PR)  is  the  di£ference 


4000  watts. 

3600  watts. 

400  watts. 
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If  a  motor  is  used  which  in  running  develops  twice  the  back 
electromotive  force  of  that  just  discussed,  then  with  a  current  of 
10  ampftres  as  much  power  will  be  obtained  as  with  the  20 
junpdres  in  the  former  ease. 

In  this  case  the  electromotive  force  of  the  dynamo  must  be 
370  volts,  and  that  of  the  motor  being  360  volts  the  effective 


R ' 1  Ohm 


£  =  200                       /=  20  Amperes  e  -180 
t 


R  -  /  Ohm 


£ s 370  Is  70  Amperes  e  =  360 

Fio.  439. 

electromotive  force  is  370  —  360  =  10  volts.     The  current  will 
therefore  be  10  amperes,  and  we  have 

Power  spent  by  dynamo       =  370  X  10  =  3700  watts. 
Power  used  in  motor  =  360  X  10  =  3600  watts. 

Power  wasted  in  heat  I^R     =  100  X  1    =    100  watts. 

This  is  evidently  a  much  more  economical  arrangement  tlian 
the  first  and  illustrates  the  general  principle  that  electrical 
energy  can  be  transmitted  with  least  loss  by  means  of  small 
currents  at  high  voltage. 

Part  III, — Alternatirig  Currents 

745.  Altemadng' Currents. — Alternating  currents  have  come 
extensively  into  use  because  of  the  ease  with  which  a  large 
alternating  ciurent  at  a  low  voltage  (;an  be  changed  to  a  small  one 
at  a  high  voltage.  The  small  high-voltage  current  can  be  carried 
by  comparatively  small  conductors  to  a  distant  point  and  then  be 
transformed  down  again  to  a  large  current  at  a  low  enough 
voltage  to  be  safely  used  for  light  or  power. 

746.  AltemaUns-carrent  Dynamos. — Almost  any  dii:cct-cur« 
rent  dynamo  will  give  alternating  currents  if  it  is  provided  with 
two  rings  mounted  on  the  axis  and  connected  respectively 
to  two  diametrically  opposite  segments  of  the  commutator,  A 
cifcnit  whose  ends  are  connected  to  these  nn^  \i^  Aotw^'^  'vSl 
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have  an  alternating  current.  Such  a  case  was  illustrated  in 
$733.  To  secure  good  insulation,  high  electromotive  force,  and 
sufficient  frequency  of  alternation,  altematJDg-current  dynamn 
are  usually  multipolar,  as  illustrated  in  figure  440.  In  the  typt 
shown  the  field  magnet  poles,  alternately  north  and  south,  pro- 
ject outward  from  the  rim  of  a  rotating  wheel  and  are  magnetind 
by  the  current  supplied  by  a  small  separate  direct-current  dynamo 
called  an  exciter.  This  rotary  field,  or  rotor,  rotates  within  tin 
fixed  armature  or  stator,  in  which  the  poles  project  inward  frwn 
the  outside  circular  frame.  These  poles  are  of  the  same  number 
as  those  on  the  rotor,  and  are  laminated  or  built  up  of  tilin 
plates  of  sheet  iron  to  prevent  eddy  currents.    Around  the  polo 


of  the  stator  the  armature  coils  are  fitted,  passing  through  slots 
between  them  and  wound  alternately  clockwise  and  counter- 
clockwise around  successive  poles.  As  the  rotor  turns  and  a  north 
pole  facing  one  pole  of  the  armature  moves  over  to  the  next,  the 
lines  of  force  from  the  pole  of  the  rotor  cut  across  the  coDducting 
wires  lying  between  the  poles  of  the  stator  and  induce  electro- 
motive force  in  them  which  reverses  as  the  succeeding  sooth 
pole  moves  across,  thus  causing  an  alternation.  But  as  the 
wires  in  one  slot  return  in  the  opposite  direction  through  the 
next  slot,  and  as  a  north  pole  is  moving  across  the  one  while  a 
south  pole  is  moving  across  the  other,  the  electromotive  forces 
induced  in  all  act  together  at  every  instant,  so  that  in  the  case 
Bgured  where  there  are  \&  po\«,  «i\  «^^er&BAK&%  ctoatromotivt 
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'orce  is  produced  16  times  as  great  as  would  be  devdoped  in  a 
(ingle  coil. 

If  a  low  electromotive  force  is  desired  the  several  coils  of  the 
innature  may  be  connected  in  parallel  instead  of  in  series  as 
ibove  described. 

747.  Tirtual  Amperes  and  Volts. — An  alternating  current  is 
tonstantly  varying  in  strength,  aa  illuata-ated  in  the  curve  of 
igure  441,  its  average  value  is  zero  and  it  will  not  give  a  steady 
leflection  of  the  needle  in  an  ordinary  galvanometer,  A  defini- 
ion  must  therefore  be  ^ven  of  what  is  meant  by  an  alternating 
uirent  of  one  amp6re.  Since  the  energy  relations  of  a  current 
,re   commercially  the  most  important,  an  alternating  current 


Fio.  441. — AlteTnatiDS-ourTent  ci 


Current  —  10  Amperes. 


is  said  to  bave  tlw  strength  of  i  ampere,  when  it  will  develop 
the  same  amonnt  of  heat  in  a  given  resistance  as  would  be  pro- 
duced by  a  direct  current  of  i  ampere.  The  heating  effect  of 
a  current  at  any  instant  is  proportional  to  the  square  of  its 
strength  at  that,  instant,  so  also  the  deflection  produced  by  a 
current  in  an  electrodynamometer  is  proportional  to  the  square 
of  the  current  strength  (§693) ;  therefore  an  electrodynamometer 
measures  directly  the  virtual  amperes  of  an  alternating  current 
just  as  it  does  a  direct  current. 

If  the  alternating-current  curve  is  a  sine  curve,  the  virtual 
strength  as  defined  above  is  to  its  maximum  value  in  the  ratio 
of  1  to  1.41;  thus  an  alternating  current  of  10  amperes  ranges 
from  +  14.1  to  —  14:1  amperes  in  its  instantaneous  values. 

So  also  the  virtual  value  of  an  altenmtin^  «l«cte(»tan^« 
force  1»  jMJtf  t»  be  z  volt  when  it  irtll  dntito^  ml  «M«tu»&b^ 
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current   of   i    ampdre   in   a   resistance   of    i    ohm   having  m] 
self-inductance. 

748.  Effect  of  Self-induction* — It  has  already  been  shown 
(§723)  that  the  effect  of  self-induction  in  a  circuit  is  to  came 
an  electromotive  force  contrary  to  an  increasing  current  and 
tvith  a  decreasing  current.  In  case  of  alternating  currents,  the 
effect  is  twofold.  First,  it  causes  an  apparent  increase  in  resist* 
ance.  It  may  be  proved  that  the  current  produced  by  u , 
alternating  electromotive  force  £  in  a  coil  whose  coefficient  of 
self-induction  is  L  and  whose  resistance  is  J2,  is 

E  ^ 

where  n  is  the  number  of  complete  cycles  per  second,  the  cur- 
rent and  electromotive  force  being  measured  in  virtual  am- 
peres and  volts,  the  resistance  in  ohms  and  the  inductance  in 

henrys.     The  denominator  is  knowD  as 
the  impedance  of  the  conductor. 

If  the  self-induction  of  the  coil  is 
large  and  if  there  are  a  large  number 
of  alternations  per  second,  the  impe- 
dance may  be  large  although  the  resist- 
ance is  small. 

Second,  self-induction  causes  the 
phase  of  the  current  to  lag  behind  that 
of  the  electromotive  force,  so  that  the 
current  does  not  reach  its  maximum 
value  at  the  same  instant  that  the  elec- 
tromotive force  is  a  maximum,  but  a  certain  fractional  part  of  a 
period  later,  which  is  called  the  lag. 

The  relations  of  these  quantities  are  shown  by  the  triangle  in 
figure  442.  If  the  base  of  the  right-angled  triangle  represent 
the  resistance  of  a  coil,  and  the  altitude,  the  quantity  23mL,  then 
the  hypothenuse  represents  the  impedance,  and  the  angle  o  at 
the  base,  the  angle  of  lag.  That  is,  the  current  maximum  lags 
behind  the  maximum  of  electromotive  force  the  same  fractional 
part  of  a  complete  period  that  a  is  of  the  whole  angle  about  a 
point. 

749.  Theater  DlmmeTft. — -11  an  ^^i^\*fv^  ^orv  Naxss^^^&c^tinected 
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in  series  with  a  coil  of  wire  liiiving  voiy  low  resist  mice,  is  li^;litf<l 
by  means  of  an  alternating  current,  the  light  may  be  dimmed 
by  inserting  a  laminated  core  of  soft  iron  inside  the  coil.  The 
self-inductioD  of  the  coil  is  greatly  increased  in  this  way  and  the 
current  ia  decreased,  but  there  is  no  waste  of  energy  as  there 
would  have  been  if  the  current  had  been  reduced  by  introducing 
resistance.    This  method  is  used  for  dimming  theater  lights. 

TOO.  Transformers. — Alternating  currents  are  easily  changed 
from  low  Toltage  to  high,  or  vice  versa,  by  means  of  transformers. 


Fia.  443. — TrmDrformer  and  section. 


Fill.  414.— Tronsforn 


A  transformer  consists  of  two  coils  side  by  side,  having  a  immmon 
core  of  soft  iron.  In  the  form  shown  in  figure  443,  the  iron  core  in 
made  up  of  a  pile  of  thin  sheet-iron  plates  of  the  shape  shown  in 
the  section.  The  core  thus  formed  is  a  block  of  soft  iron  huving 
two  rectangular  holes  through  it  in  which  the  two  coils  lie  side 
by  side,  one  coil  having  many  turns  of  fine  wire  and  the  other  a 
few  turns  of  ooarae  wire  as  shown  in  the  diagram.  When  an 
alternating  current  is  set  up  in  one  coil  it  magnetizes  the  iron 
core,  setting  up  lines  of  force  which  at  one  instant  are  in  the 
direction  shown  by  the  arrows  in  the  diagram  and  a  half  period 
later  are  exactly  opposite.  But  the  lines  of  force  pass  through  the 
second  coil  as  well  as  the  first  and  therefore  an  alternating  in- 
duced current  is  set  up  in  the  secondary  coil. 

The  tmrne  ha»M  ot  force  cut  across  one  ceU  &«  ttL«  o^«x  «si&. 
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consequently  the  electromotiye  force  induced  in  one  coil  is  to 
that  in  the  other  as  the  number  of  turns  of  wire  in  the  coils. 

Suppose  it  is  required  to  transform  from  1000  volts  down  to 
50^  The  fine  wire  coil  which  is  connected  to  the  1000-volt  circuit 
mtist  have  20  times  as  many  turns  of  wire  as  the  coarse  wire  oq3 
which  is  connected  witli  the  lamps.  If  no  lamps  are  turned  on, 
there  is  no  current  in  the  secondary  coil  and  the  magnetic  fidd 
through  the  primary  coil  causes  such  a  strong  back  electromotive 
force  that  only  a  very  small  current  flows  through  it  and  there 
is  but  a  small  loss  of  energy. 

When  lamps  are  turned  on  in  the  secondary,  a  current  flows 
which,  by  the  laws  of  induction,  opposes  the  changes  in  the 
magnetic  field  by  which  it  is  produced,  and  therefore  more  current 
must  flow  in  the  primary  coil  to  keep  up  the  magnetism  necessary 
to  produce  the  back  electromotive  force  in  the  primary  which 
balances  the  electromotive  force  of  the  main  line. 

In  this  way  the  transformer  is  self-regulating,  the  primary 
current  being  very  nearly  in  the  same  ratio  to  the  secondary  as  the 
number  of  turns  of  wire  in  the  secondary  coil  is  to  that  in  the  pri- 
mary. In  the  example  considered,  the  ciu'rent  in  the  primary 
would  be  one-twentieth  that  in  the  secondary 

The  energy  spent  in  the  secondary  circuit  is  equal  to  that 
which  the  transformer  takes  from  the  main  line  except  for  a 
small  amount,  perhaps  5  per  cent.,  which  is  lost  as  heat  in  the 
transformer. 

751.  Advantage  of  Transformers. — ^Large  currents  cannot  be 
transmitted  long  distances  without  great  loss  in  heat  unless 
large  conductors  of  low  resistance  are  used,  in  which  case  the 
cost  and  interest  charges  are  high.  By  means  of  a  transformer 
a  large  electrical  power  may  be  transmitted  by  a  small  current 
at  high  voltage.  Thus  in  districts  where  scattered  houses  are 
to  be  lighted  a  small  current  at  high  voltage  is  used  on  the 
street  line  and  transformed  down,  giving  large  currents  at  low 
potentials  at  the  points  where  lights  are  used. 

In  many  lines  where  power  is  to  be  transmitted  a  long  distance 
transformers  are  used  at  both  ends  of  the  line.  Thus  at  Niagara 
dynamos  develop  currents  at  2200  volts,  which  are  then  trans- 
formed up  to  22,000  volts,  and  so  transmitted  20  miles  to  Buffalo, 
where  they  are  tranaf onned  do^u  %%iacax  l^x  \^^^  ^md  lifting 
purposes. 
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7S2.  Electarlc  Weldtns* — An  important  application  of  large 
electric  currents  ia  in  fusing  bars  of  metal  together.  Two  bars 
of  iron  as  large  even  as  a  man's  wrist  may  be  placed  end  to  end 
and  fused  together  in  a  few  seconds.  For  such  a  purpose  a  very 
large  current  ia  reqmred  just  at  the  spot  to  be  heated.  Accord- 
ingly a  transformer  is  used  in  which  the  secondary  may  consist 
of  only  a  single  turn  or  two  built  of  heavy  copper  bars,  the  ter- 
minals of  which  are  clamped  to  the  bars  to  be  welded,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  junction.  The  primary  coU  is  made  of  many  turns  of 
wire  and  takes  a  comparatively  small  current  at  high  voltage. 

703.  Altematlng-ciirrent  Mot«r. — There  are  two  principal 
types  of  alternating-current  motors,  the  aynckrorwus  motor  in 
which  the  armature  will  not  start  of  itaelf,  but  must  be  brought 
by  some  accessory  motor  to  such  a  speed  that  its  armature  coils 
move  from  one  field  pole  to  the  next  in  exact  synchronism  with 
the  alternations  of  the  driving  current.  When  brought  to  speed, 
it  will  continue  to  work  when  driven  by  a  single  alternating 
current. 

A  second  type  is  the  induction  motor  in  which  a  rotary  magnetic 
field  is  produced  by  polyphaee  currents. 

754.  Bo4aiT  Magnetic  Field. — Suppose  that  a  laminated  ring 
of  soft  iron,  having  four  poles  projecting  inward  as  shown  in 
figure  445,  is  wound  with  two 
independent  circuits,  one  of 
which  magnetiises  the  A  and  C 
poles  and  the  other  the  B  and 
D  poles.  And  let  an  alternating 
current  be  established  in  each 
circuit,  the  phase  of  the  current 
in  the  E  circuit  being  a  quarter 
of  a  period  ahead  of  that  in  the 
F  circuit,  as  shown  in  the  curves  ^°'  <*5.— Rotary  field  magnet. 
E  and  F  in  figure  446,  so  that  one  reaches  its  maximum  value, 
either  positive  or  negative,  at  the  instant  that  the  other  is 
passing  through  its  zero  value. 

The  corresponding  changes  in  the  direction  of  the  hnes  of 
force  in  the  field  between  the  poles  are  shown  in  the  lower  dia- 
grams of  figure  446.  Thus  in  the  first  diagram  the  current  £  is  a 
maximiint,  and  ia  aupposed  flowing  from  E  to  E'  ^^\%.^Vi'at.ti^c!£^% 
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A  a  north  pole  and  C  a  south  pole,  while  at  that  instant  the  F 
current  is  zero.  But  as  the  F  current  increases  that  in  E  dimin- 
ishes until  F  becomes  a  maximum  and  E  zero.  The  north  pole 
has  now  passed  to  B,  while  A  and  C  have  lost  their  polarity 
as  shown  in  diagram  3.  The  sign  of  the  tl  current  is  now  re- 
versed and  it  begins  to  flow  from  E'  toward  E,  making  C  a  north 


FiQ.  446. — Diagram  of  two  phase  currents  and  rotary  field. 


pole  as  shown  in  4;  at  the  same  time  the  F  current  is  decreasing 
and  becomes  zero  in  5,  where  E  reaches  its  maximum  negative 
value.  In  this  way  what  is  known  as  a  rotary  magnetic  field  is 
produced  in  which  the  north  and  south  poles  move  aroimd  the 
ring  making  one  revolution  for  every  complete  period  of  the 
current. 

755.  Induction  Motors. — Between  the  poles  of  the  rotary 
field  just  described  there  is  mounted  a  cylindrical -shaped  arma- 
ture having  a  set  of  parallel  rods  of  copper  at  equal  intervals 
around  the  circumference,  like  the  bars  in  the  wheel  of  a  squirrel 
cage,  connected  across  the  ends  by  copper  plates.  And  to 
strengthen  the  lines  of  force  through  the  armature,  it  is  filled 
with  a  soft-iron  core  made  of  a  pile  of  circular  plates  of  thin  sheet 
iron.  As  the  lines  of  force  of  the  field  rotate  they  cut  across  the 
bars  of  the  armature,  inducing  currents  which  by  Lenz'  law  are 
in  such  a  direction  as  to  resist  the  relative  motion  of  armature 
and  field,  and  the  armature  is  therefore  carried  around  in  the 
direction  in  which  the  field  rotates.  But  clearly  in  such  an  induc- 
tion motor,  the  armaiure  cannot  rotate  as  forSt  as  the  magnelic  fidi, 
because  it  is  the  difference  between  the  motions  of  the  two  that 
causes  the  induction  on  which  the  rotation  of  the  armature 
depends. 
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75«.  IIoiv  Currents  In  DlWi-rent  Phases  are  Obtained. — 
Imagine  a  Gruiiuuc  ring  iirmatiirc  us  sliown  in  fignre  447  pro- 
vided with  four  insulated  brass  rings  mounted  on  its  axis,  each 
of  which  is  connected  permanently  to  one  of  the  points  EFE'F', 
which  are  just  one-quarter  circumference  apart  on  the  ring.  If 
one  circuit  Ls  now  connected  to  the  brushes  c  and  e'  and  another 


PiD.  447. — CoDDectfoDS  for  currento  in  (juadi 


to. the  brushes / and /'  which  rest  on  the  rings,  the  currents  in 
the  two  circuits  will  be  one-quarter  period  different  in  phase  as 
represented  in  figure  446. 

757.  Three-phaae  Motors. — The  usual  form  of  induction 
motor  uses  three^haae  currenla,  or  three  currents  which  differ  in 
phase  by  one-third  of  a  period,  and  requires  only  tliree  line  wires 
instead  of  four.     The  generator  has  three  rings  connected,  re- 


"Pia.  448.— Thre«-pfaaa 

spectively,  to  three  equidistant  points  in  the  armature,  so  that 
the  currents  developed  in  the  three  line  wires  are  related  as  shown 
in  the  curves  of  figure  448.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  sum  of  the 
ordinates  of  any  two  of  the  three  curves  taken  at  any  point  along 
the  base  is  equal  and  opposite  to  the  ordinate  of  the  third  curve 
at  that  point;  th&t  is  the  sum  of  the  curients  ia  any  two  of  the 
three  line  wlret  at  aaj  instant  is  equal  and  op^«U.«  \.<i  %.«  ^'^t- 
reotiji  tha mnMining  Unt  wire,  the  three  ate,UieTelQt«,<:n'CA.«^:XR^ 
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together  at  the  farther  end  and  each  serves  as  the  return  win  for 
the  other  two,  aa  shown  in  figure  449. 


Fla.  449.— Coanm 


>  the  poles  P  of  the  fidd 


Three-phase  motors  are  usually  multipolar,  eaeh  principal  pole 
being  subdivided  into  three  parte.  The  figure  shows  a  fidd 
having  twelve  small  poles  which  are  so  wound  as  to  form  a  rotary 
field  with  two  north  poles  and  two  soutk 
poles.  How  this  is  done  may  be  under- 
stood from  the  diagram  in  which  the 
field  ring  is  supposed  to  be  cut  at  one 
point  and  bent  out  fiat  so  that  we  look  di- 
rectly at  the  faces  of  the  twelve  poles. 

For  simplicity  the  wire  is  represented 

as  carried  only  once  through  each  groove. 

It  will  be  seen  that  when  the  current  in  1  is 

a  maximum  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow  the  poles  will  be  atu- 

ated  as  shewn  in  the  upper  row  of  letters.     A  third  of  a  period 

later  the  current  in  2  will  be  a  maximum  in  the  same  direction, 
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Fia.  451. — WindiaE'  of  a  three-phas 
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and  the  poles  will  then  be  as  indicated  in  the  second  row.     Then 
fl/ter  another  one-thild  ot  a  perio4  umitcsA.  "4  -wH  Via.-^^  reached 
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ita  maximum  and  the  poles  will  have  shifted  to  the  positions 
indicated  in  the  third  row  of  letters.  There  is  thus  produced  a 
iteady  movement  of  the  poles  around  the  ring,  moving  over  the 
listance  between  two  similar  poles  in  the  time  of  one  complete 
>eriod  of  alternation  of  the  current.  In  the  above  case,  if  the 
urrent  has  a  frequency  of  sixty  periods  per  second,  the  field 
rill  make  thirty  revolutions  per  second. 


Problems 

L.  The  core  of  a  Qramme'  ring  armature  has  a  crosa  section  of  6  X  10 
cm.  How  many  turns  of  wire  muat  it  have  that  it  may  give  an  electro- 
inotive  force  of  20  volts  when  making  800  revolutions  per  minute  in  a 
magnetic  field  wo  strong  that  where  the  lines  of  force  in  the  ring  are  most 
concentrated  there  ore  6000  per  square  centimeter? 

I.  A  certain  dynaino  tumature  when  making  1000  revolutions  per  minute  is 
supplying  a  current  of  60  ampirea  at  100  volts.  Find  the  horse-power 
required  to  drive  it  and  thence  the  moment  of  force  or  torque  in  pound- 
feet  required  to  turn  the  armature  at  the  given  speed. 

I.  When  the  armature  of  a  certain  motor  is  held  fixed  a  current  of  10  am- 
p6rea  through  it  causes  a  difference  in  potential  between  its  brushes  of  5 
volts.  When  the  armature  is  permitted  to  run  at  600  revolutioqs  per 
minute  the  current- is  4  amp^es  and  difference  of  potentials  at  the 
brushes  is  30  volts.     Determine  the  back  electromotive  force  of  the 

4.  Thecoreof  a  drum  armature  is  a  cylinder  of  iron  30  cm.  long  and  15  cm. 
in  diameter,  the  induction  through  its  middle  longitudinal  section  is  6000 
lines  of  force  per  square  centimeter.  It  there  are  50  complete  turns  of 
wire  on  the  armature,  or  100  longitudinal  wires  in  grooves  on  its  surface, 
what  is  its  electromotive  force  when  making  1200  revolutions  per 
minute? 

6.  A  transformer  has  a  cod  of  250  tumsi  what  must  be  the  size  of  the  ivun 
core  in  order  that  an  average  electromotive  force  of  100  volts  may  be 
developed  in  this  coil  while  the  number  of  lines  of  force  in  the  core 
changtefroro  +6000  to  —  SOOOpersq.  i:m.,thecurrent  alternating atthe 
rate  of  60  complete  periods  or  cycles  per  second? 

ft.  A  certain  transmission  line  has  a  resistance  of  20  ohms.  How  much 
power  will  be  lost  in  the  line  when  100  kilowatts  are  transmitted  at  2000 
volts?    How  much  when  the  same  power  is  transmitted  at  20,000  volte? 

T.  A  multipolar  generator  having  16  poles  (Fig.  440)  makes  an  alternating 
current  of  60  cycles  per  sec.  How  fast  does  it  rotate?  If  there  are 
30  turns  in  eaob  armAture  coil,  what  E.M.F.  is  developed  vh^ii  «&<^V>^ 
pola  of  the  rotor  fives  rise  to  100,000  lines  of  forced 
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Electric  Oscillations  and  Waves 

758.  Oscillatory  Discharge  of  a  Leyden  Jar. — It  has  been 
already  stated  (§585)  that  when  the  resistance  of  the  discharge  ' 
circuit  is  sufficiently  small  the  discharge  of  a  Leyden  jar  is 
oscillatory.  This  was  discovered  by  the  American  physicist  ' 
Joseph  Henry,  who,  as  early  as  1842,  found  that  when  a  Leyden 
jar  was  discharged  through  a  wire  wound  around  a  needle  the 
latter  was  magnetized,  but  sometimes  one  end  was  made  the 
north  pole  and  sometimes  the  other,  although  the  jar  was  always 
charged  the  same  way.  He  believed  that  this  was  caused  by  the 
oscillation  of  the  discharge  current  which  kept  reversing  the 
magnetism  of  the  needle  back  and  forth  until  the  current  became 
too  small  to  have  a  further  effect.  This  opinion  was  confirmed 
by  eating  off  the  surface  layer  of  the  needle  with  acid,  when  tlie 
interior  was  found  magnetized  opposite  to  the  outer  layer. 

Lord  Kelvin,  in  1855,  quite  unaware  of  Henry's  discover}', 
showed  by  the  principle  of  energy  that  the  discharge  mu^t 
oscillate  back  and  forth  until  all  the  original  energy  of  charge  is 
expended  in  sound,  heat,  light,  and  radiation,  and  that  when  the 
resistance  of  the  circuit  is  very  small  the  period  of  oscillation  i^ 
given  by  the  formula 

P  =  2Ty/LC 

where  L  is  the  coefficient  of  self-induction  of  the  circuit  and  f  b 
the  capacity  of  the  jar.  In  case  of  an  ordinary  gallon  jar  dis- 
charged by  a  short  discharging  rod,  the  period  of  oscillation  may 
be  as  small  as  two  ten-millionths  of  a  second,  while  Lodge,  by 
using  a  battery  of  large  capacity  and  discharging  it  through  a 
very  long  circuit  having  large  self-induction,  was  able  to  make 
the  alternations  so  slow  as  to  give  out  a  distinct  musical  note. 
Feddersen,  in  1859,  first  analyzed  the  spark  by  a  rotating  mirror, 
as  already  related  (§585). 

759.  Electric  Resonance. — When  a  Leyden  jar  is  discharged 
not  only  may  there  be  oscillations  in  the  discharge  circuit  itself, 
but  in  consequence  of  induction  there  are  set  up  electric  oscilla- 
tions or  surgings  in  neighboring  conductors.  In  general  these  are 
but  feeble,  but  if  the  free  period  of  the  surging  happens  to  be  the 
same  as  that  of  the  oscillations  in  the  discharge  circuit,  quite 
energetic  surgings  may  lesxiM,  \ws^  ^kS»  ^  t\ltim^-{otk  trill,  ^cite 
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The 


roDg  vibrations  in  a  resonator  whicli  is  in  tune  with  it, 
xuits  are  then  said  to  be  in  resonance. 

760.  A  Case  of  Electrical  Besonance. — The  influence  of  elec- 
cal  resonance  is  well  shown  in  the  ft^owing  experiment  due 
Lodge.  Two  Leyden  jars  of  nearly  equal  capacities  are  chosen. 
16  wttich  can  be  charged  by  an  electrical  machine  or  indue- 
in  coil  is  provided  with  a  short  circuit  of  thick  wire  which  ia 
^Ached  to  the  outer  coating  and  terminates  in  a  knob  separated 

a  short  spark  gap  from  the  knob  of  the  jar.  The  second  jar 
s  a  strip  of  tinfoil  reaching  from  the  inner  coating  over  the 
ge  and  terminating  in  a  point  at  e  near  the  upper  edge  of  the 
ter  coating;  its  inner  and  outer  coatings  are  connected  by  a 
re  circuit,  part  of  which, 
irked  AB  in  the  figure,  can  be 
i  along  changing  the  length 
the  path.  When  the  two  jars 
;  placed,  say,  a  foot  apart 
th  the  two  circuits  parallel,  a 
sition  for  the  slider  AB  may 

found  by  trial,  such  that 
lenever  the  first  jar  discharges 
ross  between  the  knobs,  a 
irk  leaps  the  gap  between  the 
[foil  strip  and  the  outer  coat-     .  ^liancQ  eiperimenl""  "  "^'~ 

5  of  the  second   jar.    If  the 

dcr  is  moved  a  short  distance  away  from  this  position  in 
.her  direction,  the  sparks  at  e  cease.  Lodge  calls  the  sparks 
e  the  "slopping  over"  of  the  powerful  surgings  due  to  the  two 
-cuits  being  in  resonance. 

761.  ElecMc  Waves  In  Wires. — When  one  end  of  alongstraight 
re  ia  given  a  charge  or  touched  to  a  battery  pole,  a  wave  of  elec- 
ic  pressure  or  potential  runs  along  the  wire  with  a  velocity  which 
ipends  ou  the  insulating  medium  immediately  surrounding  the 
.re.  In  case  ofastraigki  bare  wire  in  air  the  wave  has  the  velocity 
light;  but  when  the  wire  is  coiled,  forming  a  closely  wound 
ilix,  the  wave  travels  much  slower  on  account  of  the  greater 
If-induction  of  the  coil. 

On  reaching  the  end  of  the  wire  the  wave  is  reflected  back,  \\is,t, 
a  sound  wave  is  reBected  at  the  end  of  a  shopped.  ox%«.tt.  -pxv^. 
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If,  instead  of  a  single  impulse,  a  series  of  alternate  positive  and 
negative  charges  are  given  to  the  end  of  the  wire  in  exactly  Um 
right  frequency,  it  may  be  set  in  strong  electrical  resonaiiet 
just  aa  a  stopped  pipe  vibrates  powerfully  when  a  tuning-^wfc  (f 
the  proper  frequency  is  sounded  at  its  mouth.  Resonance  wil 
occur  when  the  period  of  the  electrical  impulses  is  four  timei 
as  long  as  it  takes  a  wave  to  run  the  length  of  the  wire,exaet|f 
as  in  case  of  a  stopped  oi^an  pipe. 

The  resonance  of  waves  in  wires  may  be  beautifully  shown  bj 
the  following  experiment  due  to  the  German  electrician  Seibt: 

A  large  Leyden  jar  has  its  coatings  connected  by  a  circuit 
having  a  spark  gap  at  S  with  zinc  knobs.    By  moving  the  slide 


Fio.  453. — Kesumuice  experiment. 


L  nearer  to  the  jar  or  farther  away,  the  length  and  self-induction 
of  the  discharge  circuit  may  be  varied  and  consequently  the 
period  of  the  oscillatory  discharge  can  be  adjusted. 

Two  long  helical  coils  of  wire  A  and  B  are  mounted  on  in- 
sulating stands.  They  are  both  connected  at  the  bottom  to 
one  of  the  coatings  of  the  Leyden  jar  while  each  terminates 
above  in  a  point.  One  helix  is  wound  with  a  much  greater  length 
of  wire  than  the  other. 

If  by  means  of  a  powerful  induction  coU  the  Leydeo  jar  is 
caused  to  discharge  across  the  gap  S,  each  discharge  will  be 
oscillatory  and  consequently  a  series  of  impulses  is  commiuu- 
cated  to  the  lower  ends  of  the  helices  A  and  B,  and  when  the 
slider  is  in  such  a  position  that  the  period  of  oscillation  of  the 
discharge  is  the  same  as  the  period  of  oscillation  in  the  wire  on 
A,  a  strong  brush  dischai^  ^xtt  t«  ohaecved  from  the  upper 
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point  of  that  helix;  while  by  moving  the  slider  until  the  jar 
circuit  is  in  resonance  with  B,  the  discharge  will  take  place 
from  the  top  of  B  instead  of  from  A. 

762.  Electromagnetic  Waves  in  Air. — As  early  as  1862  Clerk 
Maxwell,  who  followed  Faraday  in  recognizing  the  important 
function  of  the  dielectric  in  all  electric  phenomena,  showed  that 
it  was  probable  that  when  a  current  is  stopped  or  started  in  a 
conductor,  the  inductive  action  on  other  conductors  is  not  commun 
nicaled  instantly,  but  is  propagated  through  the  intervening  dielectric 
with  a  velocity  equal  to 

^    1 

where  m  is  the  magnetic  permeability  of  the  medium  and  K  is 
its  specific  inductive  capacity. 

The  quantity  l/y/Kji,  can  be  determined  by  electrical  experi- 
ments in  a  variety  of  ways  and  is  found  to  have  a  value  in  air  of 
very  nearly  300,000,000  meters  per  second,  which  agrees  with  the 
velocity  of  light. 

Of  course,  if  induction  is  propagated  with  a  definite  velocity, 
an  alternating  current  sending  out  first  one  kind  of  inductive 
disturbance  and  then  the  reverse  must  produce  a  series  of 
electrical  waves,  just  as  a  tuning-fork  giving  a  series  of  impulses 
which  travel  successively  forward  through  the  air  produces  a 
train  of  sound  waves. 

763.  Hertx*  Experiments. — Maxwell's  conclusions  as  to  elec- 
tric waves  were  not  directly  demonstrated  until  1884,  when  the 
German  physicist  Hertz  obtained  such  waves  and  measured 
their  velocity. 

The  difficulty  was  twofold:  to  set  up  waves  short  enough 
to  be  studied — ^for  if  their  velocity  was  186,000  miles  per  second, 
an  alternating  current  with  a  frequency  of  even  186,000  per 
second  would  produce  waves  a  mile  long — and,  second,  to  devise 
some  method  of  detecting  and  measuring  them. 

Hertz  succeeded  in  obtaining  waves  sufficiently  short  to 
measure  by  using  those  sent  out  in  the  oscillatory  discharge  of 
the  apparatus  shown  in  figure  454. 

Two  rectangular  metal  plates  were  mounted  as  shown,  with 
polished  knobs  close  together.    The  plates  were  conii^eX^^^-^  ^^ 
eecondaijr  cfa  powerful  induction  coil  so  that  v^Yi^ii  ^«Jt^^^  Vj 
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the  coil  they  discharged  with  oscillations  across  the  spark  gap 
between  the  knobs.  Thus  a  group  of  short  waves  was  sent  out 
by  the  oscillatory  discharge  every  time  the  induction  coil  acted, 
and  this  may  have  been  200  times  a  second,  but  each  group  died 
out  absolutely  before  the  next  was  formed. 

To  detect  the  waves,  Hertz  used  an  electrical  resonator j  a  hoop 


Fio.  454. — Herts  oscillator. 


Fio.  455. — Herti  resonator. 


of  metal  having  at  one  point  a  minute  spark  gap  between  two 
knobs.  The  resonator  was  adjusted  to  be  in  resonance  with  the 
vibrator  so  that  in  a  darkened  room  a  small  spark  could  be 
seen  at  the  spark  gap  of  the  resonator  at  every  discharge  of  the 
vibrator,  even  when  it  was  10  or  12  meters  distant. 
In  order  to  test  whether  the  disturbance  was  propagated  as 


Fio.  456. — Hertz  nodes  and  loops. 

a  wave  motion,  Hertz  set  up  the  vibrator  in  front  of  a  greiit 
reflector  of  sheet  metal,  as  shown  in  figure  456,  so  that  the  re- 
flected waves  meeting  the  advancing  ones  might  cause  nodes  and 
loops  just  as  in  any  other  case  of  wave  motion.  He  then  found 
by  means  of  the  resonator  thai  there  actually  were  points  of  maximum 
disturbance  and  points  half-way  between  ihzm  where  the  effect  woi 
a  minimum.  In  this  way  the  existence  of  «l«fltiici»l  waves  was 
proved  and  the  wave  leng^Vi  niftasvjx^  • 
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From  the  wave  length  and  period  of  oscillation  the  velocity 
d  the  waves  was  calculated  and  found  to  be,  as  nearly  as  could  be 
ddermined,-  the  aame  as  the  velocUjf  of  light,  thus  coofinning  the 
anticipations  of  Maxwell. 

764.  Other  Experiments. — Later  experimentere  have  devised 
oscillators  of  other  forma  more  suitable  for  obtaining  short  waves. 
One  of  the  best  arrangements  is  that  of  Righi  shown  in  hgure 
457.  Two  brass  balls  are 
mounted  near  each  other,  the 
space  between  being  filled  with 
oil  contained  in  a  surrounding 
glass  cylinder.  Just  outside  of 
these  are  other  balls  connected 
with  the  poles  of  the  induction 
coil.  A  large  difference  of  potential  between  the  two  inner 
balls  is  required  before  a  spark  can  buret  through  the  oil,  and 
consequently  the  vibrations  are  so  much  the  more  energetic. 

Using  oscillators  of  this  form  electric  waves  only  a  few  milli- 
meters long  have  been  obtained  and  measured,  and  have  been 
reflected,  refracted,  and  polarized,  like  waves  of  light. 


Fio.  457. — Riehi  oscUUtor. 


Fw.  4SSa. — Simula  wtniemaenioi.  Fia.  4586. — Wireleas  sending  circuit. 

7S5.  WlreleM    Telegrapby. — An    important    application    of 
ic  waves  has  been  made  by  Marconi  in  wireless 
"■<     Titt  waves  are  sent  out  from  a  tall  antenna  oc 
4r  is  connected  to  one  pole  ot  an  vaAwtVAoti.  wSi, 
which  is  connected  to  earOa..    "B^Xi^eaia.  '^* 
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two  there  is  a  spark  gap  across  which  the  oscillation  takes  plaee. 
Such  an  arrangement  sends  out  waves  on  all  sides,  the  most 
energetic  waves  going  out  at  right  angles  to  the  wire.  No  energy 
is  sent  directly  upward. 

The  aerial  wire  or  antenna  is  given  a  variety  of  forms;  a  common  type  ood- 
sists  of  several  copper  wires  stretched  at  a  height  of  from  50  to  100  ft.  above 
the  ground  and  all  connected  to  the  earth  through  a  single  wire  at  one  end. 

In  order  to  set  up  more  powerful  oscillations  the  arrangement  shown  in 
figure  4586  is  commonly  used.  The  antenna  A  is  shoWn  directly  connected 
to  the  ground  E  through  a  coil  of  perhaps  a  dozen  turns  of  heavy  copper  wire. 
The  condenser  C  has  its  coatings  connected  by  a  circuit  which  ti^es  a  fev 
turns  close  around  the  coil  B  in  the  antenna  circuit,  and  includes  a  spark  gap 
S,  When  the  condenser  is  charged  by  an  induction  coil  or  high-tension 
transformer,  discharges  take  place  across  the  spark  gi^,  accompanied  by 
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25,000  ^         600 
FiQ.  459. — Current  in  Antenna.     Fifty  euch  groups  may  be  in  one  "dot" 

oscillations  or  surgings  in  the  condenser  circuit,  and  these,  by  induction 
between  the  coils  of  wire  in  B  and  D,  set  up  corresponding  oscillations  in  the 
antenna  circuit,  and  if  one  circuit  is  in  resonance  with  the  other  the  oscilla- 
tions will  be  strong.  When  the  key  K  is  pressed  for  a  tenth  of  a  second  to 
send  a  ''dot"  of  the  telegraphic  code,  perhaps  50  sparks  will  pass  at  S  each 
causing  a  group  of  surgings  in  the  antenna  which  rapidly  die  out.  It  is 
these  oscillations  that  determine  the  length  of  the  waves  that  are  sent  out. 
If  the  wave  length  is  600  meters  each  oscillation  in  the  antenna  will  have  a 
period  of  one  five-hundred-thousandth  of  a  second,  and  each  group  will  die 
out  after  perhaps  20  such  oscillations  or  in  Ms^ooo  secbnd,  so  that  the  cur- 
rent in  the  antenna  may  be  represented  by  the  above  diagram,  the  current 
having  zero  value  between  the  groups  of  oscillations. 

766.  Receiving  Apparatus. — An  early  form  of  receiving  apparatus 
using  a  coherer  as  a  detector  is  indicated  in  figure  460a. 

The  coherer  consists  of  two  small  silver  rods  fitted  closely  into  a  short  glass 
tube  and  having  a  narrow  gap  between  their  ends  partly  filled  with  sharply 
cut  nickel  and  silver  filings. 

When  electric  waves  meet  the  antenna  of  the  receiving  station,  they  excite 
oscillations  which  surge  alternately  down  through  the  wire  to  the  ground  and 
back  again.  These  surgings  pass  through  the  filings  in  the  coherer  and  have 
the  effect  of  causing  the  particles  to  cling  together  and  so  their  electrical 
resistance  is  greatly  diminished  permitting  current  from  the  battery  C  to 
pass.  This  operates  the  relay  and  sounder  giving  the  signaL  There  is  also 
a  tapper  which  slightly  ^aia  t\i«  eo\i«t«c  «xi^  T^sXara^^a^^i^  \ba  ori^nal  high 
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miatAnce,  thus  mteiruptiiig  the  current  from  C  eo  that  all  is  ready  for  th« 
next  sigmd. 

Electric  waves  may  also  be  det«ot«d  by  a  simple  microphone  consiatiiig  of 
a  needle  laid  acroaa  two  sharp  edges  of  carbon  connected  in  Beriee  with  a 
telephone  and  battery  oelL 


Fio.  460a. — WireleM  r«o«iver. 


Fio.  46% 


A  Bimple  form  of  receiving  circuit  widely  used  in  wireless  telegraphy  ia 
shown  in  figure  460b.  The  antenna  \a  connected  directly  to  earth  through  a 
cylindrical  coil  known  as  the  primary  coil.  Another  coil,  the  secondary,  of 
smaller  diameter,  is  mounted  so  that  it  can  be  slid  inside  of  the  primary  coil 
or  movedawayfrom  it  when  it  is  desired  to  weaken  the  inductive  action  of 
one  coil  upon  the  ether.  The  terminals  of  the  secondary  coil  are  joined  to 
Uie  coatings  of  a  variable  condenser  of  small  capacity. 

When  electric  waves  of  a  certain  period  fall  on  the  antenna,  oscillations 
are  set  up  which  will  be  strongest  when  the  natural  period  of  electrical  surg- 
ingB  in  the  antenna  and  primary  coil  are  the  same  as  the  period  of  the  on- 
coming waves.  This  adjustment  may  be  effected  by  regulating  the  number 
of  turns  used  of  the  primary  coil  by  means  of  a  eliding  con  tact,  or  by  connect- 
ing additional  turns  from  a  so-called  "loading  coil."  The  secondary  also  is 
brought  into  resonance  with  the  primary,  by  the  adjustment  of  the  variable 
condenser  and  distance  between  the  two  coils. 

767.  Detectors. — The  detector  system  is  attached  to  the  terminals  of 
the  variable  condenser  and  may  consist  of  a  pair  of  receiving  telephones  in 
series  with  a  crystal  det«ctor.  The  receiving  telephones  are  specially  wound 
withagreatnumberoftumsof  very  fine  wire  BO  that  they  may  respond  to  the 
■lightest  current.  -  Hie  crystal  detector  may  consist  of  a  crystal  of  galena 
which  is  lightly  tooohed  by  the  sharp  tip  of  a  fine  brass  or  steel  wire;  or  it 
may  be  a  fragment  of  silicon  against  which  a  point  ot  &\ffi&\  ^\u\.o-'*nT«.S& 
gentty  pttmed;  at  ta  eJectmlytic  detector  may  be  uaed  m  -wViiKb  V\xfe  vI'e?  *^  % 
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very  fine  Wollaston  wire  of  platinum  just  touches  the  surface  of  a  little 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  a  battery  cell  being  in  series  with  the  arrangement  in 

this  case. 

But  the  most  sensitive  type  of  detector  in  use  is  the  so-called  audion  d 
DeForest,  which  makes  use  of  the  fact  that  a  glowing  incandescent  fili- 
ment  in  a  vacuum  gives  off  negative  electricity  more  readily  than  positive. 

These  various  detectors  act  as  valves  or  rectifiers  which  permit  current  to 
flow  easily  in  one  direction  but  oppose  it  when  it  is  "reversed.  The  electrieil 
oscillations  which  are  received  are  too  rapid  to  affect  the  telephonediaphragm, 
but  the  detector  rectifies  the  oscillations  in  each  group  (Fig.  4fi9)  so  that  for 
each  group  of  oscillations  there  is  a  little  pulse  .of  current  in  one  directici 
through  the  telephone;  and  this  being  repeated  with  the 'frequency  witk 
which  the  groups  come  along,  causes  a  distinct  tone  to  be  heard. 

768.  Wireless  Telephony. — For  wireless  telephony  it  is  necessary  to 
send  out  a  sustained  series  of  oscillations  which  although  too  n^id  to  affect  t 
telephobe  directly  are,  by  means  of  a  suitable  transmitter,  made  to  fluctuftte 
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Flo.  461. — Current  curves  in  wireless  telephony. 

in  intensity  just  as  an  ordinary  telephone  current  fluctuates  in  response  to  the 
voice,  and  it  is  these  fluctuations  in  intensity  that  act  upon  the  receiving 
telephone  and  reproduce  the  sounds  to  be  transmitted.  For  instance,  sup- 
pose the  transmitting  station  sends  out  a  continuous  series  of  what  arc  called 
undamped  waves  10,000  meters  long.  These  will  come  along  at  the  nXe  of 
30,000  to  the  second,  and  if  the  receiving  station  is  in  resonance  with  these 
waves  a  strong  electrical  oscillation  is  set  up  represented  by  the  upper  curve 
in  figure  461,  but  these  oscillations  are  far  too  rapid  to  set  in  vibration  the 
telephone  diaphragm. 

Now  if  sound  waves  acting  through  the  transmitter  cause  fluctuations  or 
variations  in  intensity  in  the  original  waves  the  effect  will  be  such  as  is  indi- 
cated in  the  middle  curve.  This  also  would  not  directly  affect  a  telephone, 
for  the  positive  and  negative  currents  exactly  balance  each  other.  But  if  a 
suitable  rectifying  device,  such  as  an  audion,  is  used,  which  only  permits 
currents  to  flow  in  one  direction  in  the  detecting  circuit,  then  the  current  in 
the  telephone  though  intermittent  will  on  the  whole  vary  in  intensity  as  indi- 
cated in  the  lower  curve  and  the  dii^hragm  will  vibrate  in  response,  thus 
reproducing  the  sound. 
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Electric  Dicharge  through  Gases 

709.  Discharge  at  Atmospheric  Pressure. — The  difference  in 
potential  between  two  knobs  required  to  cause  a  spark  to  pass 
between  them  at  atmospheric  pressure  appears  to  be  nearly  the 
same  whatever  metal  is  used  for  the  knobs,  but  it  depends  on 
their  curvature. 

For  knobs  over  2  cm.  in  diameter  and  more  than  2  mm.  apart, 
the  number  of  volts  required  for  spark  discharge  is  approxi- 
mately given-by  the  formula 

V  =  30,000d  +  1500 

where  d  is  the  distance  between  the  knobs  in  centimeters. 


Table  of  Spark  Potentials  between  SlighUy  Curved  Surfaeee  in  Air 


Spark  length 

Voltage 

Voltage  per  centimeter 

0.0015 

cm. 

426 

284,000 

0.01 

048 

04,800 

0.1 

4,410 

44,100 

0.5 

16,326 

32,652 

0.8 

25,458 

31,822 

1.0 

31,650 

31,650 

Heydweiler 

770.  Effect  of  Diminished  Pressure. — On  diminishing  the 
pressure,  the  potential  necessary  for  discharge  is  lowered  until 
a  certain  critical  degree  of  exhaustion  is  reached.  Beyond  this 
point  the  higher  the  exhaustion,  the  greater  the  potential  dif- 
ference required  to  produce  discharge,  until  at  the  highest  ex- 
haustions a  spark  can  hardly  be  made  to  pass,  but  discharge  will 
take  place  through  several  inches  of  air  at  atmospheric  pressure, 
in  preference  to  1  mm.  in  the  vacuum.  The  critical  pressure 
is  less  than  a  millimeter  of  mercury  when  the  electrodes  are  more 
than  a  few  millimeters  apart,  but  if  they  are  very  close  it  is 
somewhat  greater. 

The  appearance  of  the  discharge  may  be  conveniently  studied 
in  a  wide  glass  tube  3  or  4  ft.  in  length,  closed  at  the  ends 
with  caps  in  which  the  electrodes  are  moimted,  and  conaeet^d 
with  an  air^pmnp.    If  the  electrodes  are  coi>B&e\iedL  mVici  «si\si- 
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Fia.  462. — Discharge  in  gas  at  low  pressure. 

space  which  surrounds  the  cathode  and  has  nearly  a  constant 
width  everywhere.  Then  comes  a  luminous  region,  called  the 
negative  glow,  and  then  a  dark  space,  the  so-called  Faraday 
dark  space,  after  which  a  luminous  column,  known  as  the  posi- 
tive column,  reaches  all  the  way  to  the  anode. 

The  positive  column  is  commonly  not  continuous,  but  shows 
alternate  bright  and  dark  layers  across  the  path  of  discharge; 
and  these  bright  layers  or  strice  become  broader  and  farther 
apart  as  the  exhaustion  is  increased. 

If  the  distance  between  electrodes  is  increased  the  appearance 
at  the  negative  electrode  is  not  particularly  changed,  the  posi- 
tive column,  however,  is  increased  in  length  and  reaches  as 
before  nearly  to  the  negative  glow.  Professor  J.  J.  Thomson 
examined  the  discharge  in  an  exhausted  tube  50  ft.  long,  and 
found  that  the  positive  column  reached  the  entire  length  of  the 
tube  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  negative  electrode  and 
was  stratified  throughout. 

771.  Geissler  Tubes. — Geissler  tubes,  so  called  from  the  name 
of  a  well-known  maker  who  showed  great  skill  and  ingenuity  in 
their  construction,  are  tubes  of  glass  especially  designed  for  the 
purpose  of  exhibiting  the  phenomena  of  discharge.  They  are 
exhausted  to  a  pressure  of  about  1  mm.  of  mercury,  and 
are  provided  with  aluminum  electrodes  attached  to  platinum 


duction  coil  or  electrical  machine,  the  discharge  will  take  place  ^ 
through  the  tube  after  a  few  strokes  of  the  air-pump.     At  first 
there  is  a  crackling,  flashing  discharge  along  narrow  flickering 
lines,  but  as  the  exhaustion  proceeds  the  lines  of  discharge  widen 
out  and  fill  the  whole  tube,  which  glows  with  a  steady  light. 

The  discharge  at  first  is  between  certain  points  on  the  elec- 
trodes, but  with  higher  exhaustion  the  luminous  glow  entiidy 
covers  the  surface  of  the  negative  electrode. 

In  this  stage  the  characteristic  features  of  the  discharge  are  as 
follows:  A  faint  velvety  glow  covers  the  surface  of  the  negative 
electrode  or  cathode;  just  outside  of  this  is  the  Crookes  dark 
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wires  sealed  into  the  glass.  They  are  usually  wide  near  the 
dectrodes,  but  often  a  part  of  the  tube  is  quite  narrow,  and  here 
the  concentration  of  the  discharge  makes  the  illumination  par- 
ticularly brilliant  and  the  stratification  very  noticeable. 

In  these  tubes  a  marked  fluorescence  of  the  glass  is  produced 
by  the  discharge,  some  kinds  of  glass  glowing  with  a  yellowish- 
green  light,  while  other  kinds  appear  bluish.  When  such  a  tube 
is  surrounded  by  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  quinia  or  fluorescein 
or  other  fluorescent  Uquid,  the  characteristic  fluorescence  is 
strikingly  brought  out. 

The  character  of  the  light  from  such  a  tube  depends  on  the 
gas  which  it  contains,  a  tube  containing  nitrogen  or  atmospheric 
air  appears  of  a  reddish-violet  color,  a  hydrogen  tube  is  much 
bluer,  while  carbon  dioxide  gas  shows  a  pale  whitish  illumination. 
The  light  of  each  when  analyzed  by  a  spectroscope  is  found  to 
be  made  up  of  certain  particular  wave  lengths  characteristic  of 
the  gas. 

772.  Cathode  Bays. — The  Crookes  dark  space  closely  sur- 
rounding the  negative  electrode  or  cathode  is  the  seat  of  a  re- 


Fio.  463. — Crodke's  tube 
with  screen  intercepting 
cathode  rays. 


Fia.  464. — Wheel  driven  by  cathode 

rays. 


markable  kind  of  discharge  called  the  cathode  rays,  the  properties 
of  which  are  best  studied  in  tubes  that  are  exhausted  far  higher 
than  ordinary  Qeissler  tubes,  or  to  a  pressure  of  about  one- 
thousandth  of  a  millimeter  of  mercury.  In  such  a  tube  the 
positive  colunm  is  faint  and  inconspicuous,  while  the  dark  space 
around  the  cathode  occupies  a  considerable  space  in  the  tube  and 
is  pervaded  by  a  discharge  which  streams  out  nearly  at  right 
angles  to  the  surface  of  the  cathode  without  reference  to  the 
position  of  the  positive  electrode.  In  the  tube  shown  in  figure 
463  a  tibaipfy  deBned  shadow  of  the  metaX  cto^  V&  ^^d^^X^  ^"cl  "Qqi!^ 
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end  of  the  tube  opposite  the  cathode,  for  the  ra3r8  excite  brilliant 
yellowish  fluorescence  in  the  glass  wherever  they  strike  it  directly. 
The  position  of  the  positive  electrode  is  immaterial. 

A  crystal  of  Iceland  spar  or  calcite  on  which  the  cathode  rays 
fall  glows  with  orange-red  light  which  persists  some  seconds  after 
the  discharge  has  ceased. 

If  the  cathode  is  concave,  the  discharge  may  be  conoentrated 
in  a  focus  and  produce  intense  heat. 

That  there  is  also  a  mechanical  effect  produced  by  the  cathode 
Ta.ys  was  shown  by  the  English  chemist  Crookes  by  means  of  the 
tube  shown  in  figure  464,  in  which  a  carefully  balanced  littk 
wheel  with  light  vanes  of  mica  or  aluminum  rests  with  its  axle 
on  horizontal  rails  of  glass.  The  electrodes  are  mounted  at 
each  end  of  the  track  facing  the  upper  part  of  the  wheel,  and 
when  the  discharge  passes  the  wheel  is  driven  away  from  the 
cathode. 

J.  J.  Thomson  has  shown  that  the  rotation  of  the  wheel  in 
this  case  is  probably  caused  by  the  unequal  heating  of  the  two 
sides  of  the  vanes  as  in  the  radiometer  (§465)  rather  than  by  the 
direct  mechanical  effect  of  the  cathode  rays. 

773.  Deflection  of  Cathode  Rays. — In  the  tube  shown  in  figure 
465  the  rays  from  the  cathode  after  passing  through  a  narrow 


Fig.  465. — Cathode  rays  deflected  by  magnet. 

opening  in  the  screen  S  fall  upon  a  sheet  of  mica  running  length- 
wise the  tube  and  covered  with  fluorescent  material  so  that  the 
path  of  the  rays  is  distinctly  seen.  The  boimdaries  of  the  lumi- 
nous path  are  seen  to  curve  outward  slightly  as  though  the 
discharge  consisted  of  a  stream  of  particles  charged  with  elec- 
tricity whose  mutual  repulsion  causes  them  to  separate  while 
they  are  streaming  forward. 

If  a  horseshoe  magnet  is  now  held  with  its  poles  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  tube  so  that  its  lines  of  force  are  at  right  angles  to 
the  path  of  discharge,  the  tay^  are  deflected  to  one  side.    If 
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66  of  force  are  down,  perpendicular  to  the  paper,  the 
111  be  bent  into  the  position  shown  by  the  shaded  curve, 
(  would  be  expected  of  particles  of  matter  negatively 
1  and  projected  forward. 

»  also  been  shown  by  J.  J.  Thomson  that  the  stream 
lode  rays  is  deflected  when  a  positively  or  negatively 
1  body  is  brought  near  it,  being  attracted  by  the  former 
yelled  by  the  latter. 

Nature  of  Cathode  Rays. — The  experiments  described 
last  paragraph  all  point  to  the  conclusion  that  tfie  cathode 
naist  of  a  stream  of  negatively  charged  particles  projected 
\e  cathode.  From  the  amount  of  deflection  of  the  rays 
ignetic  field  of  known  strength,  taken  in  connection  with 
lection  caused  by  a  known  electrostatic  field,  the  English 
st  J.  J.  Thomson  has  estimated  that  the  particles  forming 
[lode  rays  have  each  a  mass  about  Ksoo  that  of  a  hydrogen 
jid  move  with  a  velocity  which  depends  on  the  fall  of 
al  at  the  cathode,  but  may  be  about  ^o  of  the  velocity 
,  or  at  the  rate  of  about  18,000  miles  per  second,  and  each 
a  negative  charge  of  electricity  equal  to  one  elementary 
irge  (4.77  X 10"  ^°  electrostatic  units)  as  found  by  MiUikan. 
mass  and  charge  of  the  cathode-ray  particles  have  since 
udied  by  other  physicists  and  measured  in  different  ways 
?  found  to  be  the  same  whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  the 
'sdrodes  or  of  the  residuxd  gas  in  the  vacuum  tube. 
e  particles  have  received  the  name  electrons  (a  contrac- 
*  electrical  ions),  and  are  the  smallest  known  particles  of 

Bontgen  Bays. — An  entirely  new  kind  of  radiation 
ing  from  those  parts  of  a  Crookes  tube  which  are  acted 
the  cathode  rays  was  discovered  in  1896  by  the  German 
st  Rontgen.  This  radiation,  called  Rontgen  rays  or  X- 
strongly  sent  out  from  an  oblique  plate  of  platinum  on 
the  cathode  rays  are  converged,  as  in  the  tube  shown  in 
66. 

Rontgen  rays  are  detected  by  photography,  as  they  act 
illy  on  an  ordinary  dry  plate,  and  also  by  their  power  to 
Juorescence.  They  are  not  deflected  by  a  magnet  nor 
d  by  prisms  or  lenses,  and  are  but  feebly  T^fifte,\ftdL.    Twe^ 
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have  a  remarkable  power  of  penetrating  substances  of  snuU  1 
density,  such  as  wood,  pasteboard,  or  flesh,  which  are  opaqne  | 
to  light.    They  also  penetrate  thin  sheets  of  metal  of  i 
density,  such  as  aluminum,  while  they  are  screened  off  by  leul 
or  platinum. 

A  fluorescent  screen  made  of  pasteboard  covered  with  fine 
crystals  of  barium  platino-cyanide  or  calcium  tungstate  will 


Pio.   466.— ROol^eii-ray   tube. 


glow  brightly  if  brought  in  front  of  a  Rdntgen-ray  tube  in  • 
darkened  room.  If  the  hand  is  interposed  between  the  tube  and 
the  screen,  the  flesh,  being  most  easily  penetrated  by  the  rays, 
will  show  but  faintly  while  the  shadow  of  the  bones  is  strongly 
marked.  If  a  photographic  plate  enclosed  in  the  usual  plate 
hokler  with  slides  of  hard  rubber,  wood,  or  pasteboard  is  sub- 
stituted for  the  fluorescent  screen,  a  photograph  is  obtained  on 
development  such  as  is  shown  in  figure  467. 


FiQ.   467. — Radiograpli  of 


776.  The  Nature  ot  Rtintgen  Eajs. — Thero  haa  been  conaider- 
ahle  uncertainty  as  to  the  nnture  of  the  Rontgcn  radiation,  though  the  f»tt 
that  these  tuys  are  not  dcviiited  by  a  magnet  shows  conclusively  that  they 
cannot  consist  of  a  stream  ot  charged  particles  like  the  cathode  rays. 

But  the  recent  discovery  by  L^ue  tba.\.  ^Siaatioa  effects  (|936)  4rt 
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ained  when  a  pencil  of  Il6ntgen  rays  is  passed  through  a  thin  plate  of 
ataly  and  the  studies  of  the  reflection  of  these  rays  from  crystal  surfaces 
W.  IL  and  W.  L.  Bragg,  which  grew  out  of  Laue's  discovery,  have  made  it 
m  quite  certain  that  this  radiation  is  like  light  but  having  wave  lengths 
ich  in  some  cases  are  less  than  one-thousandth  the  shortest  visible  wave 
gths  of  ordinary  light.  It  is  found  that  the  radiation  from  an  X-ray  tube 
generally  quite  complex,  being  made  up  of  radiations  of  very  different 
ve  lengths,  the  shortest  being  the  most  penetrating. 
777*  Characteristic  X-rays. — In  an  ordinary  X-ray  tube  where  the 
ns  are  produced  by  the  convergence  of  cathode  rays  upon  an  oblique  plati- 
m.  target  there  are  certain  wave  lengths  in  the  radiation  which  are 
»ecially  energetic.  If  the  target  is  made  of  some  other  metal  the  wave 
gths  given  off  are  differ^t  from  those  given  by  platinum,  and  in  general  it 
3  been  discovered  that  each  element,  so  far  as  it  has  been  possible  to  test 
i  matter  by  experiment,  when  subjected  to  bombardment  by  cathode  rays 
es  off  X-ra3rs  of  certain  special  wave  lengths,  designated  by  Barkla,  their 
coverer,  the  characteristic  X-rays  of  that  substance.  The  investigations 
Moseley  have  shown  that  the  frequency  of  vibratum  of  the  characteristic 
rays  of  any  element  is  proportional  to  the  square  of  its  atomic  number,  the 
>niic  number  of  an  element  being  an  interger  which  represents  its  posi- 
n  in  the  series  of  elements  arranged  according  to  their  atomic  weights. 
us  the  position  of  any  element  in  the  series  is  at  once  defined  when  the 
ve  lengths  of  its  characteristic  X-rays  have  been  determined.  An  alloy 
;h  as  brass  gives  off  simply  the  characteristic  X-rays  of  its  two  constit- 
its  copper  and  zinc. 

778.  Canal  Bays. — Still  another  kind  of  rays,  known  as  carud 
ys,  was  discovered  by  Goldstein  in  1886.  When  the  cathode 
a  highly  exhausted  vacuum  tube  is  pierced  full  of  small  holes, 
e  canal  rays  may  be  observed  as  streams  of  light  coming  through 
e  holes  and  out  on  the  back  of  the  cathode,  and  are  thus  directed 
ray  from  the  positive  electrode  and  are  in  the  opposite  direc- 
►n  to  the  cathode  rays.  They  derive  their  name  from  the  small 
enings  or  canals  through  which  they  pass.  These  rays  are 
ind  to  consist  of  streams  of  positively  charged  particles  hav- 
l  masses  more  than  a  thousand  times  as  great  as  the  masses 
the  electrons  in  the  cathode  rays,  but  their  velocity  is  very 
ich  less  than  that  of  the  cathode-ray  particles. 

779.  Gaseous  Conduction. — At  ordinary  temperatures  and  air 
)spheric  pressure  gases  are  almost  complete  non-conductors 
electricity.  Careful  experiments  have  shown,  however,  that 
3re  is  a  slight  loss  of  charge  through  the  air,  which  is  believed 
be  due  to  the  presence  in  the  air  of  a  few  ionized  molecule^^ 
molecfules  which  are  broken  up  each  into  a  po^\\i\N^  v^\i  «2^^ 
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a  negative  ion  or  electron.  Positive  ions  coming  in  contact 
with  a  negatively  charged  body  receive  negative  charge  and 
become  neutral. 

The  ionization  of  a  gas  may  be  brought  about  by  intense 
chemical  action  and  high  temperature,  and  so  flame  gases  readily 
conduct  electricity.  Also  it  may  result  from  the  passage  of  an 
electric  spark  through  the  gas,  or  from  a  very  int^ise  electric 
force  as  in  case  of  discharge  from  electrified  points.  A  mass  d 
gas  may  also  be  ionized  and  made  conducting  by  exposing  it  to 
Rontgen  rays.  When  a  charged  electroscope  is  exposed  to 
Rontgen  rays  it  quickly  loses  its  charge. 

It  seems  probable  that  in  Geissler  tubes  the  initial  ionuatioo 
is  caused  by  electrons  driven  off  with  great  velocity  firom  the 
cathode  and  striking  against  gaseous  molecules. 

In  the  process  of  conduction  a  gas  soon  loses  its  ionisatioD 
partly  because  the  ions  are  neutralized  in  the  act  of  conduction 
and  partly  because  the  recombination  of  positive  and  negative 
ions  is  constantly  going  on. 

Radioactivity 

780.  Radioactivity. — In  1896  the  French  physicist  Becquerd 
discovered  that  minerals  containing  uranium  gave  out  a  radia- 
tion which  resembled  Rontgen  rays  in  acting  on  a  photographic 
plate  through  an  envelope  of  black  paper.  He  also  showed  that 
the  uranium  or  Becquerel  rays,  as  they  were  called,  had  the 
power  to  discharge  electrified  bodies,  so  that  by  using  a  sen- 
sitive electroscope  they  could  be  easily  and  accurately  detected 
and  their  intensity  measured.  The  photographic  action  was 
very  slow,  an  exposure  of  several  days  being  required  to  produce 
a  distinct  impression. 

Following  out  this  discovery,  Mme.  Curie  made  a  S3rstematic 
search  for  other  active  substances  and  found  that  thorium 
possessed  a  similar  power  of  radioactivity ,  as  it  now  came  to  be 
called,  a  discovery  which  was  also  independently  made  by 
Schmidt. 

It  also  appeared  from  these  investigations  that  radioactivity 

is  an  atomic  phenomenon.     For  the  radioactivity  of  any  given 

compound  of  uranium  was  found  to  be  simply  proportional  to 

the  amount  of  uranium  m  tVv^  svib^tMieft,  ^xvd  in  uo  way  dependent 

on  its  physical  or  chenucaV  coudVlVou. 
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But  pitchblende,  a  mineral  ore  of  uranium,  was  found  to  be 
reral  times  more  active  than  could  be  accounted  for  by  the 
Lount  of  uranium  which  it  contained,  and  hence  Mme.  Curie 
icluded  that  it  must  contain  some  unknown  and  highly  radio- 
ive  substance,  and  resolutely  set  out  to  isolate  it.  As  a  re- 
t  of  the  laborious  treatment  of  several  tons  of  pitchblende 
i  uranium  residues,  a  few  hundredths  of  a  gram  of  a  new 
1  astonishingly  active  element  were  obtained  (in  1S98)  to 
ich  the  name  rtuiium  was  given.  This  substance  is  obtained 
lally  as  a  chloride  or  bromide,  and  is  estimated  to  have  in  the 
re  state  about  two  mijlion  times  the  activity  of  uranium. 
Some  radium  compounds  glow  with  a  faint  luminosity  in 
!  dark,  though  pure  radium  bromide  is  only  feebly  luminous, 
sokes  showed  that  if  a  minute  particle  of  radium  bromide  is 
)ported  about  a  milUmeter  in  front  of  a  surface  coated  with 
oephorescent  zinc  sulphide,  the  latter  lights  up  with  flashes  of 
at,  probably  due  to  its  bombardment  by  alph^  particles  from 
i  radium. 

rsi.  Complex  Character  of  the  ttadlation. — The  radiation 
m  uranium,  thorium,  or  radium,  is  found  to  contain  three 
tioct  kinds  of  rays  known  as  alpha,  beta,  and  gamma  rays. 
These  different  rays  are  distinguiahed  'from  each  other  in  two 
ys:  by  their  penetrating  power  and  by  their  dejlection  in  a  magnetic 
electric  field. 

The  alpha  rays  are  completely  stopped  by  a  few  centimeters 
air  or  a  layer  of  aluminum  foil  0.05  mm,  in  thickness.  They 
isist  of  positively  charged  particles  hafing  a  mass  about 
ir  times  that  of  the  hydrogen  atom  and  are  projected  with  a 
oeity  of  about  20,000  miles  per  second. 

rfae  beta  rays  have  about  100  times  the  penetrating  power 
the  alpha  ray^  They  consist  of  negatively  charged  particles 
fing  only  about  J^goo  the  mass  of  the  hydrogen  atom  and 
m  to  be  of  exactly  the  same  nature  as  the  cathode  rays  in  a 
;uum  tube  except  that  the  velocity  of  projection  of  the  par- 
es in  the  beta  rays  is  much  greater  than  is  usual  in  cathode 
■s,  and  in  case  of  radium  is  foimd  to  be  from  0.3  to  0.9  the 
ocity  of  light. 

rhe  gamma  rays  are  the  most  penetrating  of  all;  these  rays 
m  30  mg.  of  radium  bromide  having  been  d«\yec>\i^  ^^'^  'Od.^ 
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effect  on  an  electroscope  after  passing  through  30  cm.  of  iron. 
They  are  not  deviated  in  a  magnetic  or  electric  field  and  seem 
to  be  of  the  same  nature  as  the  Rontgen  rays  from  a  ''hard" 
X-ray  tube.  They  probably  originate  in  the  collisions  of  beta 
particles  with  the  substance  itself  in  its  interior,  just  as  Rontg^ 
rays  arise  from  the  impacts  of  cathode-ray  particles  against 
some  obstacle. 

782.  Ionizing  Power  of  the  Bays. — ^The  power  to  discharge 
electrified  bodies  is  possessed  by  all  three  kinds  of  n^rSi  and  is 
explained  by  their  ionizing  effect  (§779)  upon  the  ggs  tliroii^ 
which  they  pass.  The  alpha  particles  with  their  oompAntmljr 
great  momentum  have  the  greatest  ionizing  power  and  ii-#^ 
rush  through  a  gas  knock  out  electrons  from  an  inunenaa  JriMibar 
of  atoms  along  their  paths.  The  power  which  the  tfommt^lOKfl 
have  of  making  a  gas  conducting,  and  this  is  true  also  of  BBtfien 
rays,  appears  for  the  most  part  to  be  indirect,  and  due  to  their 
effect  in  causing  beta  particles  of  small  velocity  to  escape  from 
atoms  of  gas  along  their  path,  the  ionizing  being  mainly  due  to 
the  direct  action  of  these  beta  particles. 

783.  Paths  of  Alpha  and  Beta  Particles. — The  ionizing  effect 
of  alpha  and  beta  particles  upon  a  gas  has  been  demonstrated 
in  a  very  remarkable  series  of  photographs  obtained  by  C.  T.  R 
Wilson,  two  of  which  are  reproduced  in  figures  468  and  469. 
The  method  which  he  employed  makes  use  of  the  fact  that  when 
a  gas  saturated  with  moisture  is  suddenly  expanded  a  cloud  of 
condensed  vapor  forms.  Wilson  found  that  by  regulating  the 
exact  degree  of  expansion  the  condensation  might  be  caused  to 
take  place  only  on  atoms  of  gas  that  were  ionized,  so  that,  since 
an  alpha  particle  in  shooting  through  a  gas  produces  a  great 
numl>er  of  ions  along  its  path,  the  sudden  expansion  of  the  gas 
just  after  the  particle  has  passed  causes  th9^condensation  of 
microscopic  drops  on  these  ions  and  if  these  drops  are  instanta- 
neously illuminated  by  an  electric  spark,  before  they  have  time 
to  scatter  or  dissipate,  they  may  be  photographed  and  the  path 
of  the  particle  thus  outlined.  Figure  468  shows  the  intense 
ionization  caused  by  the  motion  of  an  aipha  particle  from 
radium,  something  like  30,000  ions  per  centimeter  being  pro- 
duced along  its  path.  As  its  velocity  grows  less  its  path  is 
more  affected  by  the  atoms  through  which  it  strikes,  as  shown 
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by  the  sudden  changea  in  direction  toward  the  end.  ■  Finally, 
its  velocity  becomes  too  small  to  ionize  the  gas  and  its  path 
becomes  invisible. 

Figure  469  shows  the  paths  of  beta  particles  which  are  set  free 
from  atoms  of  gas  by  a  narrow  pencil  of  X-rays.  Each  beta 
particle  produces  but  few  ions  along  its  course  compared  with 
the  number  produced  by  an  alpha  particle,  and  their  paths  are 
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very  crooked  and  irregular  because  the  momentum  of  one  of 
these  particles  is  bo  small  that  its  direction  of  motion  is  greatly 
changed  by  impacts  against  atoms  of  gas. 

784.  Energy  and  Heating  Effect  of  RayH. — Although  the 
velocity  of  the  alpha  particles  is  less  than  that  of  the  beta  par- 
ticles, yet  in  consequence  of  their  greater  mass  the  energy  of 
motion  of  each  alpha  ■partide  is  something  like  120  lirms  that  of  a 
beta  partide,  consequently  the  heating  and  ionizing  effect  of 
the  rays  is  mainly  due  to  the  al^ha  particles. 

It  was  found  by  Curie  and  Laborde,  in  1903,  that  radium 
was  a  constant  source  of  heat,  one  gram  of  radium  bromide 
giving  out  about  jpO  gram-calories  of  heat  per  hour,  or  more  than 
enough  to  melt  its  own  weight  of  ice  in  an  hour.  This  extra- 
ordinary development  of  energy  is  believed  to  be  mainly  due  to 
the  escaping  alpha  particles  which  are  absorbed  within  the  mass 
of  radium  itself  and  in  the  enclosing  vessel,  their  energy  of 
motion  being  transformed  into  heat.  Originally  the  energy 
must  have  existed  in  the  radium  atoms  before  the  alpha  particles 
were  pven  off. 

780.  Badlo«etlTe   TnuostornuitlonB. — Evidently   an   atom   of 
radium  cannot  give  out  alpha  and  beta  partidea  -wWr  %.  <»«^^ 
sponding  eipeedituie  of  energy  and  remun  l\ve  %s.xa&  %;&\a'vc>^%> 
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It  is  therefore  believed  that  the  atoms  of  the  radioactive  sub- 
stances have  such  slight  stability  that  at  every  instant  some  of 
them  are  reaching  a  condition  of  instability  and  breaking  up  or 
exploding  with  the  expulsion  of  alpha  or  beta  particles  and  com- 
ing to  a  new  state  of  equilibrium.  In  case  of  radium,  about  half 
the  particles  in  a  given  mass  will  haye  broken  up  in  this  way  in 
the  course  of  2000  years.  When  such  a  change  has  taken  place, 
and  an  alpha  particle  has  been  expelled,  the  new  state  of  equi- 
librium is  apt  to  be  even  less  stable  than  the  original  one,  and 
consequently  another  alpha  particle  is  soon  expelled  and  anotfa^ 
state  of  equilibrium  reached  which  itself  may  also  be  short- 
lived, and  so  there  takes  place  a  series  of  changes  in  the  course 
of  which  the  various  kinds  of  rays  are  given  off,  and  finally  a 
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condition  of  such  stability  is  reached  that  no  further  change  fa 
detected.  This  disintegration  theory  was  proposed  by  Ruthe^ 
ford  and  Soddy  in  1902. 

The  diagram  indicates  the  series  of  changes  of  the  radium 
atom  as  followed  out  by  Rutherford,  and  under  each  step  is 
given  the  time  in  which  that  product  is  half  t|Ansformed.  Thus, 
while  radium  itself  is  half  transformed  in  2000  years,  the  instabil- 
ity of  the  emanation  is  so  great  that  any  given  portion  of  it  will 
be  half  transformed  in  3.75  days;  while  radium  A  is  the  most 
unstable  of  all,  its  period  of  half  transformation  being  only  3 
minutes. 

The  sizes  of  the  spheres  in  the  diagram  represent  the  relative 

amounts  of  the  various  products  that  are  present  in  a  mas 

of  radium  which  is  undergoing  change,  and  has  come  to  such  a 

state  of  equilibrium  that  ^acVv  pTod\\<it  is  being  produced  from 

the  one  preceding  it  in  tYie  seriea,  \\^  ^*^  "^^"^^  ^&\^S]l\*s^ 
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Etnsformed  into  the  next  succeeding  one,  and  is  therefore  neither 
creasing  nor  decreasing  in  amount. 

Since  radium  is  being  constantly  though  slowly  transformed, 
must  disappear  from  the  earth  in  the  course  of  a  few  thousand 
iars  unless  it  is  being  produced  in  some  way.  It  is  now  believed 
lat  radiimi  is  a  disintegration  product  of  lu^anium,  for  ura- 
um  has  the  greater  atomic  weight,  they  are  always  found  to- 
other, and  it  has  been  shown  that  the  amount  of  radium  in  any 
dioactive  mineral  always  bears  a  constant  ratio  to  the  amount 
uranium  which  it  contains,  viz.,  about  1  to  2,630,000. 
The  transformation  of  lu'anium  itself  is  so  slow  that  it  will 
quire,  according  to  Rutherford,  a  period  of  at  least  ten  thou- 
nd  million  years  for  any  large  fraction  of  it  to  be  transformed. 
Boltwood  has  been  able  to  separate  a  radioactive  substance, 
hich  he  has  named  ionium^  which  appears  to  be  one  of  the 
termediate  steps  in  the  change  from  uranium  to  radium. 
786,  Helium. — In  1868  Lockyer  proposed  the  name  helium 
T  an  unknown  substance  existing  in  the  sun  and  causing  a  line 
.  the  solar  spectrum  which  could  not  be  obtained  from  any 
lown  terrestrial  substance.  Nearly  thirty  years  later  Ramsay, 
1  English  chemist,  identified  it  with  a  gas  obtained  from  some 
idioactive  minerals.  Its  occurrence  in  these  minerals  suggested 
>  Rutherford  and  Soddy  that  it  might  be  a  product  of  the  disin- 
igration  of  radium.  Later  Ramsay  and  Soddy  collected  in  a 
ibe  some  of  the  emanation  from  radium,  and  though  at  first 
lere  was  no  indication  of  the  presence  of  helium,  after  five  days 
3  complete  spectnun  was  obtained.  Helium  is  a  gas  having 
nee  the  density  of  hydrogen,  and  it  seems  probable  that  the  • 
pha  particles  given  oflf  in  the  transformations  of  radium  form 
le  atoms  of  helium.  This  result  is  remarkable  as  the  first 
,se  in  which  one  stable  element  has  been  derived  from  another. 
787*  Final  Frodaet  of  Radium. — If  the  atomic  weight  of  the 
pha  particle  is  4  (the  same  as  helium),  then,  since^the  atomic 
^ight  of  uranium  is  238.5,  the  loss  of  three  alpha  particles 
3uld  bring  it  down  to  226.5,  which  is  almost  the  same  as  225, 
e  observed  atomic  weight  of  radium.  Then,  as  five  alpha 
articles  are  given  off  from  radium  in  the  series  of  changes 
dieated  above  (§785),  the  atomic  weight  of  the  final  ^todw^l 
>uld  be  expected  to  be  206.5^  which  is  in  o\ose  a^^^akfcXiV^VOft. 
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206.9,  the  atomic  weight  of  lead.  The  suggestion  that  lead  may 
be  the  final  product  of  the  radium  changes  is  due  to  Boltwood  and 
is  supported  by  the  fact  that  lead  is  always  found  associated 
with  radioactive  minerals  which  are  rich  in  uranium. 

It  has  been  shown  recently  that  lead  from  radioactive  minerals 
has  an  atomic  weight  slightly  less  than  that  of  ardinary  lead. ' 
The  two  kinds  of  lead  differ  slightly  in  density,  but  in  many  of 
their  properties  including  their  spectra  they  seem  identical. 

These  discoveries  that  radium,  helium,  and  possibly  lead  also 
may  be  products  of  the  disintegration  of  uranium  give  new 
emphasis  to  a  very  old  suggestion  that  the  atoms  of  what  we 
call  the  elements  are  a  number  of  stable  aggregates  built  up  from 
some  simple  primordial  atom.  Whether  the  elements  as  we 
now  know  them  are  to  be  regarded  as  so  many  stages  in  the 
gradual  disintegration  of  originally  more  complex  atoms  of  hi|^ 
atomic  weight  or  are  various  stable  aggregates  formed  inde- 
pendently and  perhaps  simultaneously  under  ph3rsical  conditions 
that  we  cannot  now  distinctly  conceive,  is  a  question  that  can- 
not now  be  answered,  though  the  absence  of  any  perceptible 
radioactivity  in  the  case  of  most  substances  points  toward  the 
latter  origin. 

788.  Internal  Energy  of  Atoms. — That  there  exists  an  enorm- 
ous amount  of  energy  in  the  interior  of  atoms  is  evident  from 
the  heat  which  is  given  out  by  radium  in  its  slow  transforma- 
tion. Thus  it  has  been  shown  that  one  gram  of  radium  gives 
out  100  gram-calories  of  heat  per  hoiu*,  but  as  it  requires  2000 
years  for  one-half  of  a  gram  to  be  transformed,  it  is  calculated 
that  the  whole  amount  of  heat  emitted  by  one  gram  of  radium 
in  the  process  of  transformation  is  about  10,000,000,000  gram- 
calories,  or  more  than  a  million  times  as  much  heat  as  is  given 
out  in  the  combustion  of  a  gram  of  coal.  And  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  this  enormous  amount  of  energy  can  represent 
only  a  small  fraction  of  the  total  internal  energy  of  the  atoms 
in  a  gram  of  radium,  being  merely  thai  part  which  is  given  oui 
when  the  atoms  pass  from  one  state  of  equilibrium  to  another. 
This  energy  is  detected  in  radioactive  elements  only  in  con- 
sequence of  their  disintegration,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  internal  energy  of  these  elements  is  of  a  different  order 
of  magnitude  from  that  of  the  other  elements. 
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There  is  no  kirown  process  by  which  the  store  of  energy  locked 
up  in  the  atoms  of  matter  may  be  made  available  for  the  service 
of  man,  for  it  does  not  seem  possible  to  disturb  the  equilibrimn 
of  the  electrons  in  the  atoms  by  any  outside  force.  The  radio- 
activity of  radium  is  not  changed  either  by  cooling  to  the  tem- 
perature of  liquid  air  or  heating  it  to  200^C. 

789.  Tlie  Electron  Theory  of  Matter.— It  has  been  seen  (§774) 
that  the  smaU  negatively  charged  particles,  or  electrons  as  they  are  called, 
which  make  up  the  cathode  discharge  in  a  vacuum  tube/ have  the  same  mass 
and  charge  and  are  apparently  identical  whatever  may  be  the  residual  gas  in 
the  tube  or  whatever  metals  may  be  used  for  the  electrodes.  Simil a  r  electrons 
also  are  given  out  from  a  glowing  carbon  or  metal  filament,  and  from  a  zinc 
plate  acted  on  by  ultra-violet  light,  and  are  emitted  at  high  velocities,  as 
beta  rays,  from  radioactive  substances.  These  discoveries  have  led  to  the 
idea  that  electrons  are  fundamental  units  entering  into  the  structure  of  all 
kinds  of  atoms. 

The  study  of  radioactive  substances  has  shown  also  that  in  their  disinte- 
gration there  are  given  off  not  only  the  negatively  charged  beta  particles  or 
electrons,  but  also  alpha  particles,  each  having  a  positive  charge  twice  as 
great  as  the  charge  of  an  electron  and  a  mass  equal  to  that  of  four  hydrogen 
atoms.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  alpha  particles  given  off  in  the  disin- 
tegration of  uranium  or  of  radiimi  appear  to  be  identical  with  those  given  off 
in  the  radioactive  changes  of  thorium  and  actinium,  suggesting  that  the  alpha 
particles,  as  such,  may  enter  into  the  structure  of  different  kinds  of  matter. 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  form  a  theory  of  atomic  structure 
that  would  serve  to  explain  the  facts  of  radioactivity  and  would  lend  itself  to 
an  interpretation  of  the  chemicalrelationshipsof  the  atoms  and  of  their  power 
to  radiate  light  and  heat,  assuming  that  the  only  forces  concerned  are  elec- 
trical. One  theory,  suggested  by  Lord  Kelvin  and  developed  with  great 
ingenuity  by  Sir  J.  J.  Thomson,  assumes  that  an  atom  of  matter  consists  of  a 
sphere  of  uniformly  distributed  positive  electrification  in  which  revolve  in 
approximately  circular  orbits  and  with  great  velocities  a  number  of  elec- 
trons, the  number  being  such  as  to  neutralize  the  positive  charge  in  case  of  an 
ordinary  neutral  atom.  If  an  electron  becomes  detached  the  atom  becomes 
positive,  or  if  an  extra  electron  is  gained,  the  atom  becomes  negative. 

But  in  order  to  account  for  the  sudden  changes  in  direction  in  the  paths  of 
alpha  particles  when  they  strike  through  gases  or  layers  of  gold  foil,  Sir  E. 
Rutherford  has  advocated  the  theory  that  the  positive  charge  in  the  atom  is 
not  diffused  but  concentrated  in  a  neuclus  about  which  the  electrons  revolve. 
Thus  the  neutral  hydrbgen  atom  has  been  conceived  as  made  up  of  a  positive 
nucleus  having  a  chaige  -f  e  (when  —  e  is  the  charge  of  an  electron)  about 
which  there  revolves  a  single  electron.  The  greater  part  of  the  mass  of  the 
atom  is  conceived  as  in  the  positive  nucleus,  as  an  electron  has  a  mass  only 
about  K 8 00  of  that  of  the  hydrogen  atom. 

The  alpha  particle  may  be  thought  of  as  made  up  o\  iowx  ^^;^\^j^^Ts^^'^^ 
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such  as  that  in  the  hydrogen  atom,  in  equilibrium  with  two  electronf .  This 
would  accoimt  for  its  mass  and  positive  charge  equal  to  2e.  Tlie  neutral 
atom  of  helium  may  then  be  thought  of  as  having  an  alpha  particle  as  its 
nucleus  with  two  additional  electrons  revolving  about  it. 

The  atoms  of  other  elements  may  then  be  conceived  as  built  up  in  some 
such  way  with  various  groupings  of  hydrogen  nuclei,  alpha  particles,  and 
electrons;  forming  a  central  positive  nucleus  around  which  a  certain  number 
of  electrons  move  in  circular  orbits,  the  number  of  these  external  electnnu 
being  believed  by  Rutherford  to  be,  for  the  more  complicated  atoms,  aboat 
half  the  number  expressing  the  atomic  weight  of  the  element. 

The  electron  is  estimated  to  have  only  one  hundred-thousandth  the 
diameter  of  the  atom  (by  the  diameter  of  an  atom  meaning  the  shortest 
distance  between  the  centers  of  two  when  they  coUide  in  ordinary  thennal 
agitation),  so  that  ij  ^^  atom  were  magnified  to  he  100  ft,  in  diameUr  ea/A 
electron  would  have  a  diameter  of  only  about  one  hundredth  of  an  inch.  It  is 
easy,  therefore,  to  conceive  that  in  an  atom  there  may  be  many  electrons 
moving  with  great  velocity  and  yet  without  interfering  with  one  another. 

According  to  this  theory,  when  such  an  atom  loses  an  electron  it  becomes 
electropositive  and  when  it  gains  one  it  becomes  negative.  A  negatively 
charged  body  has  an  excess  of  electrons,  while  in  a  positively  charged  body 
there  is  a  deficiency  of  them,  and  an  electric  current  is  conceived  as  the 
streaming  of  free  electrons  through  a  conductor. 

It  hovs  been  shown  by  J.  J.  Thomson  that  such  a  conception  of  atomic  struc- 
ture affords  a  possible  explanation  of  the  periodic  law  of  the  elements  as  well 
as  valency.  It  is  supported  also  by  the  observed  high  velocities  with  which 
electrons  escape  from  radioactive  elements,  for  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that 
these  enormous  velocities  can  have  been  given  to  them  wholly  in  the  act  of 
escape.  And  Lorentz*  has  shown  that  the  assumption  that  light  waves 
originate  in  moving  electrons  in  an  atom  not  only  explains  the  Zeemaa 
effect  (§970),  but  leads  to  a  value  of  tl\e  ratio  of  the  mass  of  an  electron  to  its 
electric  charge  which  agrees  with  that  found  by  J.  J.  Thomson  for  the  elec- 
trons in  cathode  rays. 

Whether  such  a  theory  shall  stand  or  fall  depends  on  whether  it  will  enable 
the  physicist  to  coordinate  his  knowledge  and  form  a  clear  mental  picture  of 
the  interrelation  of  the  various  isolated  facts  known  about  atoms.  A  satis- 
f actor>'  theor>'  besides  giving  a  basis  for  the  explanation  of  radioactivity  and 
the  chemical  rehitions  of  the  elements  must  lend  itself  to  an  explanation  of 
the  peculiar  scries  of  lines  in  the  spectra  of  the  elemaits  as  well  as  of  the 
other  peculiarities  of  atomic  radiation  revealed  by  the  spectroscope. 
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LIGHT 
Shadows  and  Photometry 

790.  Light. — In  a  perfectly  dark  room  we  cannot  see  any 
objects — ^we  have  no  sensation  of  sight — showing  that  vision 
requires  something  more  than  simply  the  eye  and  the  object  to 
be  seen.  That  additional  something  is  called  light.  We  may 
define  it  as  the  agent  which  excites  the  sensation  of  sight. 

When  a  candle  is  lighted  in  the  room  we  see  it  and  also  the 
other  objects  near.  The  candle  flame  is  said  to  be  self-luminous 
and  a  source  of  light. 

Conditions  of  Vision. — When  the  candle  is  so  screened  that 
its  light  falls  only  on  the  eye  of  the  observer  but  not  on  other 
objects  in  the  room,  then  only  the  candle  itself  is  seen.  It  thus 
appears  that  illuminating  the  eye  does  not  give  it  power  to  see 
other  objects  from  which  light  is  excluded.  Light  must  fall 
upon  the  objects  themselves  if  we  are  to  see  them. 

And  even  when  an  object  iig^lluminated,  if  a  screen  is  inter- 
posed across  the  straight  line  from  the  object  to  the  eye,  the 
former  is  hidden  and  we  see  the  screen  but  not  the  object  behind 
it.  This  leads  to  the  inference  that  in  order  that  a  body  may  be 
seen  light  most  pass  from  it  to  the  eye,  and  usually  this  takes 
place  along  straight  lines. 

701*  Transparent  and  Opaqne  Bodies. — Bodies  differ  greatly 
in  their  capacity  for  transmitting  light.  Those  that  transmit  it 
freely  are  said  to  be  transparent,  while  those  that  intercept  it 
are  called  opaque.  Opaque  bodies  are  of  two  kinds:  those  that 
turn  back  the  light  at  the  surface  and  those  into  which  light 
penetrates^  and  is  absorbed  and  transformed  into  heat.  The 
opacity  of  metals  is  largely  of  the  first  kind,  while  that  of  most 
other  substances  is* due  to  absorption. 

Substances  like  paper  or  milk-glass,  or  milky  or  muddy  waters, 
which  transmit  light  but  through  which  we  cannot  see  objects, 
are  saidLtp  be  translucent-  They  are  not  homogeneous  bodies, 
but  light  in  passing  through  them  is  scattered  in  all  directions 
at  the  surfaces  of  innumerable  little  particlea  tbiOM<^^>^  \!cts^ 
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mass.  Even  transparent  bodies,  such  as  glass  or  water,  turn 
back  or  reflect  at  the  surface  a  part  of  the  Hght  that  falls  upon 
them. 

Bodies  may  be  traasparent  for  some  kinds  of  light  and  opaque 
for  others,  and  this  la  largely  the  cause  of  the  colors  of  bodies. 

792.  Llgbt  AdTances  in  Straight  lines. — Light  travels  out  from 
Ihe  source  in  straight  lines  bo  long  as  it  remains  in  a  homogeneou 
medium. 

Thus  a  carpenter  sights  along  the  edge  of  a  board  to  see 
whether  it  is  straight;  and  the  boundary  of  a  shadow  is  roughly 


Fio.  471. — Light  travels  in  straight  lines. 


defined  by  straight  iines  through  the  source  of  light  and  tangent 
to  the  obstacle* 

But  the  most  convincing  evidence  of  this  fact  is  the  exactness 
with  which  surveys  are  made.  All  measurements  of  angles 
made  by  sun-eying  or  astronomical  instruments  assume  that 
light  from  the  distant  object  comes  to  the  observer's  telescope 
in  straight  lines  if  the  medium  is  homogeneous. 

Wh™  light  is  admitted  to  a  dark  chamber  through  a  small 
hole,  an  inverted  image  of  the  outer  landscape  is  formed  on  a 
white  screen  opposite  the  opening.  For  as  light  goes  through 
the  opening  in  straight  lines  each  point  on  the  screen  is  illumi- 

'  On  cloa?  t'lanuntktiun  of  4  ahaiiow.  evt^n  when  the  Bource  !b  tbe  menat  pudt  ol  Uiht. 
it  ii  Hen  that  there  it  not  a  sharp  iranuticn  from  liahl  to  dark  Bt  iu  •d«a,  bM  It  to  mwbd 
by  >  (erisB  rf  alternate  dark  and  ^ilit  diffrocli'm  fcaivdt. 
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Fia.  472. — Umbra  and  penumbra. 


ated  by  light  from  a  single  point  in  the  landscape,  and,  there- 
ire,  the  relative  brightness  and  colors  of  objects  in  the  landscape 
re  reproduced  at  the  corresponding  points  on  the  screen.  A 
rhite  screen  is  used  because  it  reflects  to  the  eye  all  colors  equally 
rell. 

793.  Shadow,  Umbra  and  Penumbra. — When  the  source  of 
ight  is  a  broad  luminous  surface,  as  in  case  of  an  ordinary  gas 
lame,  shadows  are  not 
harply  defined,  but  shaded  "^^'^•^^-  ^«^* 
kt  the  edges.  For  example, 
D  case  of  the  sun  and  earth, 
IS  shown  in  figure  472,  the 
egion  between  B  and  C  is  in 
ull  shadow,  and  is  known  as  the  umbra;  while  the  outer  region 
hades  from  full  illumination  at  A  to  complete  shadow  at  B,  and 
8  known  as  the  penumbra. 

794.  Intensity. — If  the  somrce  of  light  S,  figure  473,  is  a  pointy 
t  is  clear  that  a  surface  A  if  moved  to  B,  twice  as  far  from  the 

source,  will  intercept  only  one- 
fourth  as  much  light  as  in  its 
original  position;  if  its  distance 
from  the  soiu*ce  is  increased 
three  times  it  will  intercept 
only  one-ninth  as  much  light, 
etc.  Hence  the  intensity  of  its 
illumination  or  the  quantity  of 

ight  which  it  receives  per  unit  surface  varies  inversely  as  the 

quare  of  its  distance  from  the  source. 
That  is,  if  the  intensity  at  unit  distance  from  a  point  source 

3  /o  then  the  intensity  /  at  a  distance  r  from  the  source  is 

• 

795.  ObUqae  Incidence. — Suppose  a  square  surface  is  placed 
lerpendicular  to  the  rays  of  light,  a§  shown  at  AB  in  figure  474, 
nd  is  illuminated  with  light  of  intensity  /.  If  it  is  inclined 
hrough  an  angle  x  into  the  position  kC,  the  beam  of  hght  falling 
pwn  it  will  be  narrower  than  before  in  the  ratio  AD  to  AB. 
lie  intensity  of  illumination  in  the  inclined  po^XAOu  ^*^  >Jw^\fe- 
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fore  be  to  the  intensity  when  perpendicular  in  the  ratio  ct  AD 
to  AB,  that  is,  as  cos  X  is  to  1. 

796.  Actual  Sourceg. — In  all  practical  cases  the  source  is 
not  a  point;  but  a  luminous  surface  or  region  from  every  point 

of  which  light  is  sent  out;  and  it  is  clear  that 
however  close  the  illimiinated  surface  may 
be  placed,  its  intensity  of  illumination  can- 
not be  greater  than  the  brightness  of  the 
source. 

The  law  that  the  intensities  at  two  points 
are  inversely  proportional  to  the  squares  of  > 
their  distances  from  the  source  holds  very 
closely  when  they  are  in  the  same  direction 
from  the  source  and  are  so  far  away  from  it 
that  it  subtends  only  a  small  angle.  If  the  source  subtends 
an  angle  of  10°  the  error  is  less  than  1  per  cent. 

797.  Photometry. — The  measurement  of  the  relative  amounts 
of  light  given  out  by  two  sources  is  called  photometry.  When 
both  lights  are  of  the  same  color  the  comparison  may  be  made 
by  several  methods  with  much  accuracy.  If  .the  lights  differ 
in  color  they  may  be  analyzed  into  their  component  colors  and 
the  corresponding  components  of  each  be  compared  by  means  of 
a  spectrophotometer  to  be  described  later  (§914). 

In  all  photometric  measurements  care  must  be  taken  that 
the  only  Ught  falling  on  the  photometer  screen  comes  directly 
from  the  lights  which  are  compared.  The  experiments  must 
therefore  be  conducted  in  a  room  from  which  daylight  is  excluded, 
and  by  means  of  black  screens  all  light  reflected  from  white 
walls  or  other  objects  must  be  kept  from  the  photometer  screen. 

798.  Rumford  Photometer.— The  simplest  form  of  photo- 
meter is  that  devised  by  Count  Riunford  and  shown  in  figure  475. 
An  opaque  rod  is  mounted  a  short  distance  in  front  of  a  white 
screen.  The  lights  to  be  compared  are  so  placed  that  the  two 
shadows  of  the  rod  are  side  by  side  and  of  equal  intensity.  The 
shadow  cast  by  A  is  illuminated  only  by  B  and  that  cast  by  B  is 
illuminated  only  by  A;  if  therefore  the  shadows  are  equally  in- 
tense the  illumination  of  the  screen  must  be  the  same  by  A 
as  by  B.  Let  h  represent  the  brightness  of  A,  meaning  by 
brightness  the  intensity  with  which  it  illuminates  a  surface  at 
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unit  distaoce  from  it,  and  let  61,  represent  that  of  B  and  let  d 
and  di  represent  their  reBp>ective  distanccB  from  the  soreeo.    Then 

d*  "  di'     "'■     6i  "  d,» 
or  the  brightoeBsea  are  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  dis- 
tances measured  from  the  lights  to  the  screen. 


Sia.  475. — Shadow  photometer. 

790.  Boiuen  Photometer. — A  better  form  of  photometer,  free 

from  peDumbral  disturbances  at  the  edges  of  shadows,  is  the 

grease-spot  photometer  devised  by  Bunsen,  which   consists  of 

ft  screen  of  white  paper  having  a  spot  at  its  center  rendered 


Via,  476. — Grea»c-apot  photometer. 
translucent  by  means  of  grease  or  paraffin.  The  screen  ia 
placed  between  the  lights,  to  be  tested  so  that  one  side  is  illu- 
minated by  one  light  and  one  by  the  other.  The  translucent 
spot  transmits  light  quite  freely,  and  therefore  if  the  paper  is 
lighted  only  on  one  side  the  illuniinated'  side  will  appear  bright 
with  a  dark  spot  at  the  center  while  the  side  awa-y  Uo'm.^Cti&'^^S^ 
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will  be  darker  with  a  bright  central  spot.  If  the  two  ades  of 
the  paper  are  equally  illuminated  the  spot  disappears.  The 
intensities  of  the  lights  are  then  proportional  to  the  squares  of 
their  distances  from  the  screen. 

800.  Lummer-Brodhun  Photometer. — The  Lummer-Brodhun  pho- 
tometer is  a  development  of  the  idea  embodied  in  the  Bunsen  photometer. 
Its  construction  is  shown  in  figure  477.  At  /S  is  an  opaque  screen  with  per- 
fectly white  plaster-of-Paris  surfaces.  M  and  Jlf' are  mirrors  and  P  andP* 
are  two  polished  prisms  of  glass,  one  of  which,  P\  has  the  whole  of  the  diag- 
onal surface  completely  polished,  the  other,  P,  has  only  a  central  round  spot 
on  the  diagonal  face  polished,  the  rest  being  ground  away  so  that  the  two 
prisms  touch  only  in  this  central  polished  spot.  When  freshly  polished  they 
are  put  together  under  great  pressure  so  that  they  cohere  firmly  like  a  solid 
block  of  glass.  If  the  lights  to  be  compared  are  now  placed  in  the  direction 
of  the  arrows  A  and  B,  respectively,  light  from  the  side  of  the  screen  illum- 
inated by  A  after  reflection  at  M 

y|     -         ^  \       "  B         passes  directly  through  the  central 

*•  •"  spot  in  the  block  of  prisms  to  the 
observer  at  0,  while  light  from  the 
side  toward  B  after  reflection  at 
JIf'  is  reflected  to  the  observer  at  0 
from  that  part  of  the  diagonal 
face  of  P'  which  surrounds  the 
central  spot,  while  the  light  from 
M'  which  falls  upon  the  central 
Fig.  477.  spot  simply   passes   through  and 

is  not  reflected  to  the  eye.  Thus 
to  the  observer  at  0  the  brightness  of  the  central  spot  depends  on  the 
illumination  of  the  left-hand  side  of  the  screen  by  A,  while  the  brightness 
of  the  surface  around  the  central  spot  depends  on  the  illumination  of  the 
right-hand  side  of  the  screen  by  the  light  B,  The  distances  of  the  lights 
from  the  screen  are  varied  until  the  central  spot  and  surrounding  surface 
appear  equally  illuminated. 

801.  The  Rood-Whitman  Flicker  Photometer.— When  two  lights 
differ  in  color  it  is  difficult  to  compare  their  intensities  by  the  above 
methods,  for  the  two  parts  of  the  photometer  screen  cannot  be  made  to  look 
alike.  In  such  cases  the  relative  luminous  intensities  may  be  approximately 
found  by  the  flicker  photometer.  In  this  instrument  light  from  the  source  B 
falls  on  a  white  screen  Fj  fixed  at  an  angle  of  45**  in  front  of  the  eye  tube 
through  which  it  is  observed.  Light  from  the  source  A  falls  on  a  second 
white  screen  which  also  makes  an  angle  of  46*"  with  the  eye  tube  and  is  rotated 
slowly  about  the  axis  shown  in  the  figure. 

This  screen  is  made  with  projecting  sectors  which,  as  it  rotates,  come 
between  the  eye  tube  and  the  fixed  screen  F,  so  that  the  observer  sees  during 
one-quarter  of  a  revolution  only  the  rotating  sector  illuminated  by  the  light 
A,  while  in  the  next  quartei  icsvo\u\Aou\)bA%3»^^T^»si^Sfi^^ 
exposed. 
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Thus  the  two  screens  are  alternately  exposed  to  view  for  equal  times,  and 
by  careful  adjustment  the  speed  of  rotation  is  made  such  that  a  very  dis- 
apeeable  flickering  effect  is  noticed  unless  the  illuminations  due  to  A  and  B 
are  of  equal  intensity.  The  distances  of  il  or  B  are  varied  until  the  flicker- 
ing is  a  minimum,  when  the  intensities  of  the  two  lights  are  proportional  to 
the  squares  of  their  distances  from  the  screens. 


B 


Plan  of 
Rotating  Screen 

Fia.  478. 

BOZ.  Standard  of  Light  Intensity. — Many  standards  of  light 
have  been  proposed  for  commercial  and  scientific  purposes,  but 
none  are  altogether  satisfactory. 

The  English  Electrical  Standards  Committee  has  defined  one 
candle-power  as  one-tenth  the  candle-power  under  standard 
conditions  of  a  particular  pentane  lamp  kept  in  the  National 
Physics  Laboratory.  The  standards  of  light  used  by  our  Bureau 
of  Standards  are  certain  incandescent  lamps  which  have  been 
compared  directly  or  indirectly  with  the  English,  French  and 
German  standards. 

The  English  standard  candle  formerly  used  was  a  spermaceti 
candle  made  to  bum  120  grains  per  minute  with  a  flame  height  of 
45  mm. 

803.  lUominallon. — The  illumination  of  a  surface  is  measured  in  foot- 
candles,  one  foot-candle  being  the  illumination  produced  by  a  1-candle-power 
lamp  at  a  distance  of  1  ft^  or  by  a  It^andle-power  lamp  at  a  distance  of  4 
ft. 

Some  Values  of  Illumination 

Good  illumination  for  reading 4  foot-candles. 

Poor  illumination  for  reading 1-2  foot-candles. 

Full  moonlight ^  looVf^^u^'^^ 
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Velocity  of  Light 

804.  Early  Experiment. — It  has  been  seen  that  light  seems  to 
pass  from  the  source  to  the  eye  in  straight  lines.  This  at  once 
suggests  inquiry  whether  or  not  the  eye  instanUy  experiences  the 
sensation  of  Ught  when  a  candle  is  uncovered. 

The  earliest  attempt  to  solve  this  question  was  made  by  the 
Florentine  Academy  after  a  method  proposed  by  Galileo.  A 
light  on  an  eminence  was  uncovered  and  flashed  to  a  station  on 
a  distant  hill  where  a  second  observer  also  having  a  covered  light 
was  watching.  As  soon  as  the  flash  was  seen  by  the  second 
observer  he  uncovered  his  light,  sending  an  answering  flash  back 
to  the  first  station.  The  first  observer  was  to  note  the  exact 
time  between  the  uncovering  of  his  light  and  the  sight  of  the 
return  flash.  The  experiment  showed  that  if  any  time  at  aD 
was  required  for  light  to  travel  from  one,  station  to  the  other  it 
was  too  short  to  be  detected  by  that  method. 

805.  Boemer's  Discovery. — The  first  evidence  that  light  re- 
quired an  appreciable  time  to  pass  from  one  point  to  another 


Fig.  479. 

was  obtained  by  the  Danish  astronomer  Roemer,  in  1676,  by  the 

following  method: 

The  first  satellite  of  Juj^ter  passes  into  the  planet's  shadow 
and  disappears  or  is  eclipsed  every  time  it  revolves  around  the 
planet.  Some  years  before  Roomer's  discovery  Cassini  had 
carefully  determined  the  periodic  time  of  the  satellite  and  had 
prepared  tables  showing  when  the  eclipses  might  be  expected 
to  take  place  for  several  years  ahead.  On  comparing  these 
tables  with  the  recorded  times  of  observed  eclipses  Roemer 
found  that  they  were  observed  sooner  than  predicted  when  the 
earth  was  on  the  side  oi  i\»  ot\i\\,  n^sax^^,  V:^  I^i^vtAi*^  anid  later 
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tian  predicted  when  it  was  on  the  opposite  aide.  He  concluded 
hat  the  discrepancy  was  due  to  the  velocity  of  light;  for  evi- 
iently  if  it  takes  10  minutes  for  light  to  cross  the  earth's  orbit 
rom  B  toC,  then  an  eclipse  would  be  seen  10  minutes  later  if  the 
Arth  were  at  C  than  if  it  were  at  B.  The  observations  indicated 
li&t  light  requires  16  minutes  to  cross  the  whole  of  the  earth's 
>rbit,  or  approximately  8  minutes  to  go  from  the  sun  to  the  earth 
>r,  more  exactly,  498  seconds  to  traverse  the  92,900,000  miles 
between  sun  and  earth,  making  the  velocity  of  light  in  inter- 
planetary space  186,600  miles  or  300,200  kilometers  per  second. 

806.  Bradley's  Discovery. — No  further  evidence  of  the  veloc- 
ity of  light  was  obtained  until  1727  when  the  English  astronomer 


Fia.  480. 

Bradley  discovered  that  the  stars  in  any  given  part  of  the 
heavens  were  apparently  displaced  from  their  mean  poBitions 
by  an  exceedingly  small  amount  which  depended  on  the  position 
of  the  earth  in  its  orbit.  The  explanation  of  this  phenomenon, 
which  is  known  aa  aberration,  w.is  finally  suggested  to  him  by 
the  observation  that  the  position  of  a  flag  on  a  small  boat  de- 
pended on  the  velocity  and  direction  of  motion  of  the  Ijoat  aa 
well  as  on  the  wind.  He  said  to  himself  that  the  apparent 
direction  in  which  light  comes  to  the  earth  from  a  star  must  be 
affected  by  the  velocity  of  the  earth,  just  as  the  apparent  direc- 
tion of  a  breeze  to  a  man  in  a  boat  depends  on  the  motion  of 
the  boat. 

For  suppose  li^t  coming  from  a  star  in  the  direction  ao  (Fig. 
4S0)  enters  at  o  a  telescope  which  is  being  carried  along  side- 
wiae  in  the  direction  eb,  and  that  the  lig)it  adva.iidii%  m  "Ok-^ 
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direction  ob  reaches  6  at  the  same  instant  that  the  eye-pieeif---  ' 
reaches  there  as  it  moves  from  e  to  6.     The  light  will  be  recei«"^  =*^ 
by  the  eye  and  the  telescope  will  seem  to  be  pointing  at 
star.     To  accomplish  this  the  telescope  evidently  must  in 
forward  so  that  obieb:  :V  :v  where  V  is  the  velocity  of  li™^'^^ 
and  V  is  the  component,  perpendicular  to  the  star's  directioi^' 
of  the  velocity  with  which  the  telescope  is  carried  along  by 
earth,  and  the  apparent  direction  of  the  star  differs  from  ill  J^  ^^ 
true  direction  by  the  angle  x,  such  that 


tangent  x  =  y 

When  the  earth  is  moving  directly  toward  or  away  from  i 
star  there  is  no  displacement  or  aberration,  while  stars  in  dirw- 
tions  at  right  angles  to  that  in  which  the  earth  is  moving  have 
maximum  displacement.  The  apparent  position  of  a  star  there- 
fore changes  slightly  as  the  earth  moves  from  one  part  of  ite 
orbit  to  another,  so  that  by  careful  determinations  of  its  appamit^ 
position  made  during  an  entire  year  the  maximum  displacement 
or  aberration  constant  may  be  determined. 

Recent  observations  give  as  the  aberration  constant  20.492". 
Now,  the  mean  velocity  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit  is  18.51  mfles 
per  second,  and  we  may  calculate  the  velocity  of  light  V  from 
the  relation 

1Q   CI 

tan  (20.492'0  =  ^— 

which  gives  186,400  miles  or  299,930  kilometers  per  second. 

807.  Fizeau's  Method. — On  account  of  the  enormous  velocity 
of  light  it  wius  not  until  1849  that  a  method  of  measuring  it  was 
devised  which  did  not  involve  astronomical  measurements.  In 
that  year  the  determination  was  made  by  Fizeau  by  the  foUowing 
method.  A  telescope  and  collimator  were  set  .up  8.633  kilo- 
meters (more  than  5  miles)  apart.  A  beam  of  sunlight  L  (Fig. 
481)  sent  through  an  opening  in  the  side  of  the  telescope  was 
reflected  by  a  small  oblique  plate  of  glass  G  so  tl^at  it  passed 
directly  out  through  the'lens  of  the  telescope  to  th<-  distant  colli- 
mator which  was  provided  with  a  mirror  Jlf  at  its  back.  The 
collimator  and  mirror  were  so  adjusted  that  the  beam  oidfght  was 
reflected  directly  back  ixxlo  the  teleaco^  a^ain,   luM^ipassiDg 
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through  the  plate  of  glass  (/  was  received  by  the  ej^e  at  E,  Thus 
'light  came  to  the  eye  at  E  txher  traveling  to  the  distant  mirror  M 
*nd  back  again.  At  S  in  the  telescope  is  a  small  opening  which 
>»  alternately  opened  and  closed  by  the  teeth  of  a  cogged  wheel 
^  which  revolves  immediately  in  front  of  it.  If  the  wheel  is 
■lowly  rotated,  light  from  L  passing  through  a  gap  between  two 
*^th  travels  to  the  distant  mirror  and  back  again  through  the 
■*ine  opening  to  the  eye  at  E.    If  the  notches  and  teeth  in  the 


-3.633  Ktfometera *\ 


Collimator 


FiQ.  481. — Fiseau*8  apparatus  for  moasuring  tho  velocity  of  light. 

"Wheel  are  of  equal 'width  and  if  the  speed  of  rotation  is  such 
that  a  tooth  moves  forward  just  its  own  width  in  the  time  that 
light  requires  to  go  to  the  distant  station  and  back,  light  which 
must  have  passed  out  through  an  opening  will  on  returning  find 
the  opening  dosed  by  a  tooth  and  will  therefore  be  cut  off  from 
the  observer  at  E.    I£  the  speed  is  then  doubled,  light  passing 
out  through  one  opening  will  .return  through  the  next  one;  at 
a  still  higher  speed  it  will  be  eclipsed  again,  etc.    It  is  therefore 
only  necessary  to  observe  the  speeds  at  which  the  light  is  com- 
pletely eclipsed  to  be  able  to  determine  the  velocity  of  light, 
when  the  distance  between  the  two  stations  and  the  number  of 
teeth  in  the  wheel  are  known.    In  Fizeau's  apparatus  there  were 
720  teeth  in  the  wheel  and  the  first  eclipse  was  noticed  when  the 
wheel  made  12^6  revolutions  per  second.    Therefore  the  time 
required  for  light  to  travel  twice  the  distance  between  the  two 
stations  was  only 

1  1 


720  X  12.6  X  2      18143 


sec. 


The  stations  were  8.633  kilometers  apart,  making  the  veloevi^  <^1 
light  313,000  kilometers  per  second.    Tho  &aiae  lu^XXvod  ^^xrv^^ 
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out  by  Comu  in  1874  with  improved  apparatus  gave  V  =  304,000 
kilometers  per  second. 

808.  Foueault's  Method. — Another  method  of  measuring  the 
velocity  of  light  was  devised  and  carried  out  by  the  Frencfc 
physicist  Foucault  in  1850.  The  essential  features  of  the  appi- 
ratus  are  shown  in  the  diagram,  figure  482.  A  beam  of  sunligbt 
concentrated  on  the  narrow  slit  S  passes  through  it  and  throagk 
the  inclined  plate  of  glass  G  and  the  lens  L  to  a  small  ^nirror  m, 
from  which  it  is  i-eflected  to  a  concave  mirror  M  whose  center  d 
curvature  is  exactly  at  the  center  of  the  mirror  m.    The  light  if 


Fio.  482. — Velocity  of  light  measured  by  rotating  mirror. 


reflected  perpendicularly  back  from  Af  to  m  and  thence  back  to 
the  glass  plate  (?,  which  reflects  it  aside  into  the  eye-piece  E. 
A  bright  image  of  the  slit  S  is  formed  at  a  by  means  of  the  lens 
Ly  and  this  is  seen  by  the  observer  at  E.  If  the  mirror  m  is 
now  slowly  rotated  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow,  the  image  of 
the  slit  will  be  formed  at  a  only  when  m  is  in  such  a  position, 
as  it  revolves,  that  the  beam  of  light  reflected  from  it  meets  the 
concave  mirror  M;  consequently  the  image  at  a  will  disappear 
and  reappear  once  in  each  revolution;  but  as  the  speed  is  in- 
creased to  more  than  about  10  revolutions  per  second  the  eye  no 
longer  detects  the  intermittence,  but  sees  a  continuous  image  of 
the  slit.  As  the  speed  of  rotation  increases,  it  is  noticed  that 
the  image  of  the  slit  is  no  longer  at  a,  but  is  displaced  toward  fc, 
the  amount  of  the  displacement  being  proportional  to  the  speed 
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'  rotation  of  the  mirror.  This  displacement  is  due  to  the  fact 
lat  while  light  is  traveling  from  m  to  Af  and  back  again,  the 
lirror  has  turned  forward  through  a  small  angle,  and  conse- 
iiently  the  returning  light  is  reflected  slightly  upward,  as  shown 
1  the  above  figure,  and  not  back  along  its  original  path,  causing 
le  image  of  the  slit  to  be  displaced  to  b.  The  displacement  ab 
lay  be  measured  by  a  micrometer,  and  from  it  the  angle  through 
rhich  the  returning  beam  is  turned  upward  may  be  determined, 
tut  this  angle  will  be  twice  the  angle  through  which  the  mirror 
urns  while  light  is  traveling  from  m  to  M  and  back  (§820).  All 
hat  remains  therefore  is  to  determine  the  distance  mM  and  the 
peed  of  revolution  of  the  mirror;  the  velocity  of  Ught  may  then  be 
asily  calculated. 

In  Foucault's  experiment  the  distance  mM  was  only  4.12 
Qeters,  and  the  greatest  displacement  ab  was  about  0.3  mm. 
^hen  the  rotating  mirror  was  making  800  turns  per  second,  a  dis- 
dacement  too  small  to  give  a  very  accurate  result.  But  he  tried 
he  very  important  experiment  of  introducing  a  long  tube  of 
skater  between  m  and  M  through  which  the  light  was  sent,  and 
Was  able  to  show  that  the  velocity  of  light  in  vxUer  was  less  than 
in  air,  a  result  of  the  greatest  significance  in  determining  the 
nature  of  light  (§842). 

809.  Michelson's  Modification. — In  1879  Michelson,  then  at 
the  United  States  Naval  Academy,  modified  Foucault's  method 
3y  substituting  for  the  concave  mirror  M  a  lens  through  which 
he  light  passed  to  a  distant  mirror  where  it  was  reflected 
)ack.  In  his  first  experiments  the  distance  from  the  revolving 
oirror  to  the  fixed  mirror  was  605  meters.  This  great  increase 
n  the  distance  between  the  mirrors  caused  a  correspondingly 
reater  displacement  which  could  be  measured  with  far  less 
percentage  of  error.  His  experiments  in  1879-82  and  those 
onducted  according  to  his  method  by  Newcomb  in  1882  are 
he  most  accurate  determinations  of  this  important  constant 
hat  have  been  made. 

In  some  of  Michelson's  experiments  the  displacement  to  be 
leasured  by  the  micrometer  was  13.3  cm.,  or  400  times  that 
btained  by  Foucault. 
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The  results  obtained  by  this  improved  method  are  as  follows: 


Obecrver 

Kilometer*  per  tec. 

Miles  per  aecoiid 

Michclson.  1879 

290,010 
200,853 
209,810 

186,380 

Michclson.  1882 

186,345 

Newcomb.  1882 

186,317 

810.  Velocity  Same  for  All  Colors. — In  these  various  deto^ 
minations  of  the  velocity  of  Ught,  the  light  employed  was  either 
sunlight,  starlight,  or  light  from  the  electric  arc.  But  although 
these  lights  are  complex,  there  was  not  found  in  any  case  a 
perceptible  difference  in  velocity  between  light  of  different  colon, 
when  measured  in  air  or  in  interplanetary  space. 

Problems 

1.  How  far  from  a  screen  must  aD  8  candle-power  lamp  be  placed  to  give 
the  same  illuniination  as  a  16  candle-power  lamp  10  ft.  distant? 

2.  When  a  photometer  screen  is  equally  illuminated  by  a  32  candle^wer 
lamp  at  a  distance  of  2  meters,  and  an  arc  lamp  12  meters  away,  what  is 
the  candle-power  of  the  arc  light? 

3.  A  rifle  bullet  has  a  speed  of  2000  ft.  per  sec.  How  many  inches  willit 
advance  while  light  travels  a  mile,  and  how  far  while  light  travels  25,000 
miles  (the  circumference  of  the  earth)? 

Wave  Theory 

811.  Mode  of  Propagation. — Only  three  methods  are  known  bj 
which  energy  may  be  transmitted  from  one  point  of  space  to 
another.  Firsty  by  the  movement  as  a  whole  of  some  medium 
reaching  from  one  point  to  the  other j  as  in  the  case  of  ropes,  bdts, 
or  shafting. 

Second,  by  projectilesy  as  in  the  case  of  a  shot  from  a  gun  or  a 
ball  thrown. 

Third  J  by  waves,  as  in  case  of  soimd  or  water  waves. 

We  have  found  that  Hght  is  communicated  from  one  point  to 
another  with  a  velocity  of  about  300,0QP,000  meters  or  186,400 
miles  per  second.  By  which  of  the  above  processes  is  it  propa- 
gated? We  may  evidently  reject  the  first  as  inconceivable. 
The  second  was  advocated  by  so  great  a  philosopher  as  Sir  base 
Newton,  while  Huygens,  the  celebrated  Dut<^  phjndioi^  argod 
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t.hc  claims  of  the  third.  While  much  of  the  most  convincing 
evidence  will  be  found  in  phenomena  that  must  be  taken  up 
later  in  our  study,  there  are  some  considerations  which  even  at 
"this  point  may  help  us  to  reach  a  tentative  conclusion. 

The  velocity  with  which  a  projectile  travels  depends  on  the 
initial  impulse.  If  light  is  communicated  by  means  of  particles 
shot  out  from  the  luminous  body  we  should  expect  to  find  the 
velocity  depending  on  the  source  and  that  particles  emanating 
from  the  sun  would  have  a  different  velocity  from  those  from  an 
dectric  light. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  velocity  of  a  wave  depends  only  on  its 
wave  length  and  the  nature  of  the  wave  (whether  compressional 
or  transverse,  etc.)  and  the  properties  of  the  medium  of  which  it  is 
a  disturbance.  Sound  waves  from  fiddle,  pipe,  or  drum  advance 
with  the  same  speed  through  air.  If  light  is  a  wave  motion  we 
may  expect  to  find  light  waves,  whatever  their  source,  traveling 
with  the  same  velocity  through  space,  and  this  is  precisely  what 
experiment  shows  to  be  the  case.  This  consideration  therefore 
points  to  its  being  a  wave  motion. 

812.  The  Ether. — On  the  otlier  hand,  if  light  is  propagated 
by  waves,  they  are  waves  of  what?  Light  passes  through  inter- 
stellar space  and  through  the  most  perfect  artificial  vacua  that 
can  be  produced.  If  there  are  light  wavep,  they  must  be  in  some 
medium  which  extends  throughout  space  as  far  as  the  most 
distant  star  from  which  we  receive  light,  it  must  fill  all  vacua 
and  permeate  all  bodies  through  which  light  can  pass.  And  yet 
no  resistance  to  the  motion  of  earth  or  planets  through  this 
medium  has  ever  been  detected.  Yet  in  spite  of  these  objections 
auch  a  medium  must  be  supposed  to  exist  if  light  is  communi- 
cated by  waves,  and  it  has  been  named  the  luminiferous  ether 
or  simp^  the  ether., 

818»  Other  Evidence  for  the  Ether. — It  is  remarkable  that 
there  is  independent  evidence  for  the  existence  of  sucli  a  medium 
obtained  from  the  study  of  electricity  and  magnetism.  Electric 
and  magnetic  forces  act  through  vacua,  and  may  be  produced  as 
Faraday  supposed  by  tensions  and  pressures  in  a  surrounding 
medium.  When  a  magnet  draws  a  piece  of  iron  to  itself  we 
may  in  imagination  see  it  pushed  up  to  the  magnet  b>f  tVv^  ^\.\%»»«9k 
in  the  ether. 
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But  far  more  important  is  the  direct  evidence  of  Herts'  ex-, 
periments;  for  electric  waves  have  been  proved  to  exist  and  axe 
found  to  have  the  same  velocity  as  light.  There  is,  therefcre^  a 
medium  in  which  waves  may  exist  and  travel  with  the  velocity  of 
light, 

814.  Electromasnetle  Theory. — And  since  the  velocity  of  a 
wave  depends  both  on  the  properties  of  the  medium  and  on  the 
kind  of  wave  motion,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  vibrations  in 
light  waves  are  exactly  the  same  as  in  electric  waves;  or,  in 
other  words,  that  light  waves  are  electric  waves. 

This  theory  of  the  nature  of  light  waves  is  known  as  the 
electromagnetic  theory  of  light,  it  was  proposed  and  developed  by 
Maxwell  in  1865.  Its  conception  and  establishment,  next  to 
that  of  the  conservation  of  energy,  is  the  most  remarkable 
achievement  of  physical  science  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

In  our  further  study  we  shall  endeavor  to  test  the  probability 
of  the  hypothesis  that  light  is  a  wave  motion  by  inquiring  whether 
it  affords  simple  and  natural  explanations  of  the  various  phe- 
nomena as  they  arise. 

815.  Form  of  Light  Waves. — If  light  comes  from  a  source  as 
a  series  of  waves,  the  form  of  a  wave,  as  it  advances  in  all  direc- 
tions with  equal  velocity,  must  be  spherical,  and  the  direction 
of  advance  being  radial  is  at  right  angles  to  the  wave  front. 

816.  Beams  and  Rays. — When  light  shines  through  a  smaD 
opening,  the  stream  of  light  is  called  a  beam,  and  a  very  narrow 

beam  is  called  a  ray.    When  the  beam 
comes  from  a  very  distant  source,  the 
rays  of  which  it  may  be  conceived 
Fio.  483.— Parallel  beam  with    as  made  up  are  parallel,   and  it  is 

plauc  waves.  «     i  n   i    i  •         « 

called  a  parallel  beam;  m  that  case 
the  wave  fronts  are  planes. 

When  light  comes  from  a  point,  the  rays  diverge  radially  from 
the  source  and  the  wave  fronts  are  spherical  segments  having 
the  source  as  their  center.  Such  a  'beam  is  divergent,  and  its 
waves  enlarge  as  they  advance. 

By  means  of  a  lens  or  curved  mirror,  a  beam  of  light  may  be 
made  to  converge  toward  a  point  which  is  called  the  focus,  in 
which  case  the  wave  fronts  must  be  concave  spherical  siirfaces 
which  contract  as  they  apptoaAv  XXv^  l^oaa. 
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817.  Geometrical  and  Physical  Optics. — The  study  of  light 
is  also  called  optics.  That  method  of  treating  the  subject  which 
ignores  the  existence  of  waves  and  treats  a  beam  of  light  as  a 
bundle  of  raya  is  called  geometrical  optics,  while  the  other  method 
which  invest^tes  the  dependence  of  the  various  phenomena  of 
light  on  the  properties  of  waves  is  known  as  physical  optics. 


r^m^ 
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Reflectiok  of  Light  and  Mikrokh 

818.  BeflectloD;  Begular  and  Dlfrn8e.-p-Whcn  light  reaches  a 
surface  where  there  is  a  change  of  medium,  some  is  reflected  or 
turned  back  into  the  first  medium  while  some  penetrates  into 
the  second  medium. 

When  the  reflection  tak^  place  at  a  flat  polished  surface, 
light  comes  to  the  eye  as  though  directly  from  the  distant  objects 
themselves,  and  if  the  polish  is 
perfect  none  of  the  light  seems  to 
come  from  the  reflecting  surface, 
but  we  seem  to  be  looking 
through  an  opening  at  objects  be- 
yond. This  is  known  as  regular 
reflection.  g  "^ 

If    the    surface    is    now   ground     ^"^   48fl.— Regular  rofleotirm  of 

with  coarse  emery,  we  no  longer 

see  reflected  ejects,  but  light  goes  out  from  the  surface  itself 
in  all  directions  as  though  it  were  a  source  of  light.  This  is 
known  as  diffuse  reflection.  It  takes  place  at  the  surface  of  such 
bodies  as  wood,  paper,  cloth,  etc.,  and  seems  to  be  due  to  the 
breaking  up  and  scattering  of  light  waves  by  the  roughness  or 
irregularity  of  the  reflecting  surface.  To  polish  a  surface  so  that 
it  reflects  like  a  mirror  the  very  finest  emery  and  polishing 
rouge  must  be  used,  a  fact  which  indicates  ttiafc  ^.Vr  \cwfii!tv  A 
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light  waves  must  be  extremely  small.  In  some  conjurers'  illu- 
sions advantage  is  taken  of  the  invisibility  of  a  well-polished, 
mirror  surface. 

819.  Regular  Reflection. — The  law  of  regular  reflection  is 
the  same  for  light  waves  as  for  other  forms  of  wave  motion.  If 
AB  ia  the  incident  ray  and  BC  the  reflected  one,  the  angles  i  and 
r  which  they  make  with  the  normal  BN  are  called  the  angles 
of  incidence  and  reflection,  respectively.  In  case  of  regular 
reflection,  the  angles  of  incidence  and  reflection  are  equal  and  lie 
in  the  same  plane.    This  plane  is  called  the  plane  of  incidence. 

It  will  be  observed  that  by  reflection  a  wave  front  such  as 
ab  is  turned  into  the  position  a'b\ 

820.  Mirror  Turned  Through  an  Angle. — If  a  beam  of  light 

SO  (Fig.  487)  meets  the  mirror 
perpendicularly,  it  is  reflected  di- 
rectly back  on  its  path.  But  if 
the  mirror  is  turned  through  the 
angle  z,  the  reflected  beam  will 
take  the  direction  OP  where  the 
angle  of  reflection  y  is  equal  to  the 
angle  of  incidence  x.  By  the  mo- 
tion  of  the    mirror   through  the 

angle  x,  the  reflected  beam  has  therefore  been  turned  through 
an  angle  x  +  y  =  2x. 

Suppose  the  mirror  is  attached  to  the  needle  of  a  galvan- 
ometer and  reflects  the  light  from  an  incandescent  lamp  upon  a 
graduated  scale.  It  is  clear  from  the  above  that  whei:i  the  needle 
turns  through  a  small  angle,  the  reflected  beam  of  light  must 
move  through  twice  that  angle. 

821.  Plane  Mirror  and  Images. — If  a  source  of  light  is  placed 
at  0  in  front  of  a  plane  mirror  MM\  figure  488,  the  light  after 
reflection  will  appear  to  come  from  a  point  0'  as  far  behind  the 
mirror  as  0  is  in  front  of  it.  (See  also  §292.)  For  trace  the 
incident  and  reflected  rays  OB  and  SC,  and  produce  the  latter 
backward  fiioeting  the  perpendicular  OP  at  0'.  Then  the 
triangles  OPB  and  O'PB  have  right  angles  at  P,  and  the  side 
PB  common,  and  the  angles  PBO  and  PBO'  are  equal  because  of 
the  law  of  reflection,  therefore  PO'  =  PO.  But  B  ia  any  point 
in  the  reflecting  surface,  iVv^xetox^  ^  t^CLected  raya  from  0  if 
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produced  backward  will  pass  through  the  point  (/.  Liglit  waves 
from  O  after  reflection  from  the  mirror  come  to  the  eye  as  if  they 
had  come  from  0',  and  consequently  0'  is  said  to  .be  the  image  of 
0.  It  is  a  virtiuU  image  as  distinguished  from  a  real  one,  becaiLse 
the  light  does  not  actually  pass  through  the  point  0\ 

If  an  object  represented  by  the  arrow  OE  is  placed  in  front  of  a 
plane  mirror  the  image  is  virtual  and  in  the  position  O'E',  each 
point  in  the  image  being  as  far 
behind  the  mirror  as  the  corre- 
sponding point  in  the  object  is 
in  front  of  it.  > 
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FiQ.  488. — Imaco  by  plane  mirror. 


Fig.  489. 


822.  Multiple  Reflection.^— When  two  plane  mirrors  are  placed  at 
right  angles  to  each  ot&er  as  in  figure  480,  three  images  are  formed  of  nn 
object  0  placed  between  them.  0'  is  the  image  of  0  in  AB^  0'  is  the 
image  of  O  in  BC,  while  O'"  is  the  image  of  0'  in  BC  or  of  O'  in  AB.  The 
rajTS  which  come  to  the  eye  as  if  from  0"*  are  reflected  twice,  once  by  each 
mirror.  ..^:^ 

In  the  kaleidoBCope  three  narrow  strips  of  mirror  glass  arc  placed  edge  to 
edge,  forming  a  triangular  prism  with  the  mirror  faces  turned  inward.  An 
observer  looking  in  at  one  end  of  the  contrivance  sees  a  regular  hexagonal 
pattern  formed  by  the  repetition  of  some  figure  formed  by  pieces  of  colored 
glass  at  the  other  end  of  the  tube. 

If  two  flat  mirroFB  are  placed  parallel  and  facing  each  other,  an  observer 
standing  between  them  with  a  lighted  candle  will  see  an  infinite  scries  of 
images  of  the  candle  stretching  into  the  distance  in  each  niirror.  The  first 
image  is  fozmed  by  a  single  reflection,  the  second  by  light  reflected  twice, 
once  in  each  mirrof,  etc. 

823.  Concave  'Mliror. — Tho  surface  of  a  concave  mirror  is 
commonly  a  portion  of  a  sphere,  because  spherical  surfaces  are 

ground  and  poUsbed  with  icomparative  easQ« 
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If  such  a  mirror  is  held  facing  the  sun,  a  bright  spot  of  light, 
which  is  the  image  of  the  sun,  is  formed  half-way  between  the 
mirror  and  its  center  of  curvature.  The  angular  size  of  the 
focal  image  as  seen  from  the  mirror  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  sun 
itself;  so  that  the  shorter  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  mir- 
ror, the  smaller  this  image  is.  The  point  where  the  image  is 
formed  is  called  the  principal  focu^  of  the  mirror  (Lat.  focus^  a 
hearth).  With  a  large  mirror  of  short  focal  length  so  great  a 
concentration  of  the  sun's  rays  may  be  obtained  that  lead  may 
be  melted  and  paper  and  wood  ignited  at  the  focus. 

If  a  candle  is  held  at  A,  between  the  center  of  curvature  of 
the  mirror  and  its  principal  focus,  a  real  image  of  the  flame  wiU 


Fio.  490. — Imago  by  concave  mirror. 

be  formed  at  a  certain  point  B  beyond  C  This  image,  being 
real,  may  be  seen  on  a  white  screen  placed  there.  It  is  inverted 
and  as  much  larger  than  the  object  at  il  as  it  is  farther  from  the 
mirror. 

When  the  candle  is  moved  away  from  the  mirror,  the  image 
moves  toward  it  and  they  meet  at  C  where  the  image  is  of  the 
same  size  as  the  object  and  still  real  and  inverted.  As  the 
candle  is  moved  still  farther  from  the  mirror,  the  image  ap- 
proaches  F  as  a  limit  and  when  the  distance  of  the  candle  is 
many  times  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  mirror,  the  image  is 
formed  almost  exactly  at  F,  the  size  of  the  image  being  smaller 
the  farther  off  the  candle  is  placed. 

8!34.  Conjugate  Foci. — The  positions  of  candle  and  image, 
A  and  B,  are  interchangeable, — the  candle  may  be  placed  either 
at  A  or  £  and  the  image  will  be  formed  at  the  other  point.  Tufo 
points  so  related  that  one  is  the  intake  of  the  other  dre  knaum  (is  coth 
jugate  foci.  The  principal  focus  is  conjugate  to  a  point  on  the 
axis  infinitely  distant  irom  t\ie  tdmtot. 
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895.  Principal  Fociu. — The  principal  focus  of  a  mirror  may 
be  defined  as  fhtt  point  where  all  rays  parallel  to  the  axis  meet 
after  reflection,  it  tt  kalf-ioay  between  the  mirror  and  ita  center 
of  curvature.    This  may  be  proved  as  follows: 

Let  C  be  the  center  of  curvature  of  the  mirror,  and  MC  ita  axis. 
A  ray  OP  parallel  to  the  axis  MC  and  meeting  the  mirror  at 
P  will  be  reflected  into  the  direction  PF,  such  that  the  angle  of 
reflection  r  is  equal  to  the 
angle  of  incidence  i.  But 
nince  OP  is  parallel  to  the 
axis,  the  angles  i  and  x  are 
equal,  and  consequently  r  ■= 
X,  and  the  triangle  FPC  is 
isosceles  and  PF  =  FC.  If 
the  point  Pis  not  too  far  from 
M,  PF  and  MF  are  very  nearly 

equal,  so  that  MF  =  FC,  and  F  is  therefore  half-way  between 
Af  andC. 

It  is  clear  from  the  above  that  ail  raya  parallel  to  the  axis  of  a  concave 
spherical  mirror  do  not  meet  exactly  at  the  same  point  afteTreflection.  This 
imperfection  is  known  as  aberration.  When  a  concave  mirror  iaonly  avery 
■mall  portion  of  a  sphere  this  aberration  is  slight. 

826.  Cotutnictlon  of  Image. — The  size  and  position  of  the 
image  "Which  a  concave  mirror  forms  of  an  object  in  front  of  it 
may  be  determined  hy  the  following  construction: 


Suppone  it  is  required ,  to  find  the  image  of  the  arrow  PO 
(Fig.  402).  Trace  two  rays  from  P,  and  the  point  where  they 
inteneet  after  reflection  is  the  ima^e  of  P.  One  ray  easily  traced 
ia  PA  through  the  center  of  curvature  C.  This  ray  meets  the 
mirror  perpendicularly  and  is  reflected  back  a\oiif^  \)a%  ^b.'mR.'^^s^ 
ACP.    Anotber  ray  to  be  taken  is  Pfi,  w\iich  ia  pwwaA  ^o  '^«' 
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axis  and  is,  therefore,  reflected  back  through  the  principal  focus 
F,  and  intersects  the  first  ray  at  P\  This  point  is  therefore  the 
image  of  P.  The  line  PCP'  through  the  center  of  curvature  is 
known  as  the  secondary  axis  through  P. 

The  image  of  the  p>oint  0  on  the  axis  will  be  at  O^,  also  on 
the  axis,  so  that  P'O'  will  be  the  image  of  the  arrow  PO.  This 
image  is  evidently  inverted,  it  is  also  real,  for  rays  of  light  from 
various  points  in  the  object  PO  acbxaUy  pass  through  the  corre- 
sponding points  in  the  image  P'O'. 

827.  Size  of  Image. — The  size  of  the  image  is  to  the  size  of  the 
object  as  their  distances  from  the*  mirror.  For  if  we  draw  the 
rays  PM  and  MP'  reflected  at  M,  the  angles  i  and  r  are  equal 
by  the  law  of  reflection,  hence  the  triangles  POM  and  P'&M  are 
similar  and  PO : P'O' ::0M: O'M. 

It  is  also  evident  from  the  construction  that  the  size  of  object 
and  image  are  proportional  to  their  distances  from  the  center 
of  curvature  C 

828.  Virtual  Image. — When  the  object  is  moved  nearer  to 
the  mirror  than  the  principal  focus  F,  an  erect  viriual  image  is 


/>' 


0^ 


Fia.  493. — Virtual  image  by  concave  minor. 


formed  back  of  the  mirror,  as  will  be  clear  from  the  following  con- 
struction. Trace  as  before  two  rays  from  JP^  one  parallel  to  the 
axis  and  reflected  through  F,  the  other  perpendicular  to  the  mir- 
ror and  reflected  through  C;  they  will  diverge  after  reflection  and 
must  be  produced  backward  to  find  the  p>oint  of  intersection  P'. 
This  is  the  image  of  P,  and  is  virtual  because  the  light  from  P  does 
not  actually  pass  through  P\  The  sizes  of  object  and  image  are 
proportional  to  their  distances  from  C,  hence  the  virtual  image 
is  larger  than  the  object.  As  the  object  is  moved  toward  the 
mirror  the  image  also  appxoadciea  v\.  wA>3DkK^  xos^i^^dt.  M. 
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t  tor  Concave  Mirror. — A  ample  formula  which 
I  the  relation  between  the  radius  of  curvature  of  a 
mirror  and  the  distances  from  it  of  two  conjugate  foci,  may  be 
obtained  as  follows:  By  similar  triangles 


also 


OP  ■.O'P' -.-.OC  :0'C 


OP -.O'P' -.-.OM  :0'M 


OC  :0'C  ■.-.OM  :0'M 


Let  p  and  q  be  the  distances  from  the  mirror  of  0  and  0' 
respectively,  and  let  r  be  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  mirror, 
thenOC  =  p  — r,  O'C—r  —  g,  OM  —  p,  0'Jtf  =  j,  and  wehave  by 
substituting  in  (1) 

p-r:r-~q::p:q 
and  multiplyiDg  means  and  extremes 

pr-pq^pq-qr 
dividing  Uirough  by  pgr,  we  obtain  the  mirror  formula, 


When  O  is  at  a  great  distance  from  the  mirror,  or  p  is  infinitely 
great,  we  have 
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The  point  0'  is  in  that  case  at  F,  half-way  between  M  and  C,  a 

result  which  we  have  already  obtained  in  §825. 

r  . 

When  p  is  less  than  »>  a  negative  value  of  9  is  obtained,  show- 
ing that  in  that  case  the  image  is-  formed  hack  of  the  mirror  or  is 
virtual, 

830.  Illustrations. — If  a  vase  moimted  on  an  open  box  in 
which  a  bouquet  of  flowers  brightly  illuminated  is  hung  upside 
down,  is  set  in  front  of  a  concave  mirror  at  the  distance  of  its 
center  of  curvature,  and  if  the  mirror  is  properly  inclined,  a  real 
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image  of  the  bouquet  will  be  formed  exactly  over  the  vase,  so 
that  to  an  observer  looking  over  the  vase  into  the  mirror  the 
vase  appears  to  hold  the  flowers.  Here  object  and  image  are  of 
the  same  size  since  equally  distant  from  the  mirror. 

Standing  back  of  the  center  of  curvature  of  a  concave  mirror 
and  looking  into  it,  an  inverted  and  diminished  reflection  of  the 
face  is  seen;  if,  however,  the  face  is  held  within  less  than  the  focal 
distance  MF-,  the  image  is  virtual,  erect,  and  enlarged,  and  we 
have  a  magnifying  mirror. 

831.  Convex  Mirror. — In  case  of  a  spherical  corwex  mirror,  the 
formula  obtained  in  §829  applies  if  the  radius  of  .curvature  is 
taken  negative.     Thus  for  convex  mirrors  ^ 

1+1=-? 

V      q  r 

expresses  the  relation  between  the  distances  of  image  and  object 
from  the  mirror,  and  its  radius  of  curvature  r. 

It  will  be  observed  that,  whenever  p  is-  po^itivey  it  will  give 
a  negative  value  o!  q,  "mdicaWn^  XSvaX  \»Ww«r-Uwe  object  may  6e 
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placed  in  front  of  the  mirror,  the  image  mil  be  formed  behind  it; 
thai  is,  it  will  be  virtual. 

The  image  may  be  constructed  in  size  and  p>osition  as  before, 
by  tracing  from  a  point  P  in  the  object  two  rays,  one  which  is 
parallel  to  the  axis  and  therefore  after  reflection  is  directed 
away  from  the  principal  focus  F,  and  another  which  is  directed 
toward  C  and  meets  the  mirror  perpendicularly  so  that  it  is  re- 
flected back  along  the  same  line.     These  two  rays  diverge  after 
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reflection  and  if  produced  intersect  at  P'  where  the  virtual  image 
is  formed. 

The  relative  sizes  of  image  and  object  are  proportional  to 
their  distances  from  C  The  image  is  therefore  erect,  virtual, 
and  smaller  than  the  object  and  nearer  to  the  mirror  than  the 
object  is. 

832.  niustratioiis. — ^When  a  polished  ball  is  placed  in  direct 
sunlight,  the  brilliaht  spot  of  Ught  seen  in  the  ball  is  the  virtual 
image  of  the  sun,  formed  at  the  principal  focus,  half-way  between 
the  center  of  the  ball  and  the  surface.  It  is  small,  for  it  subtends 
an  angle  at  ^he  center  of  the  ball  equal  only  to  the  apparent 
angular  diameter  of  the  sun. 

The  reflected  image  of  the  face  seen  in  a  convex  mirror  is 
always  yirtuali  erect,  and  diminished  in  size. 

833»  Perfect  Bilrror. — It  is  useful  to  consider  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  wave  theory  what  form  a  mirror  must  have  to 
reflect  perfectly  to  a  focus  all  the  light  that  falls  on  it  from  a 
given  point.    If  Mgbt  waves  going  out  from  P  «^  «>p\v^TV(t^  ^^n^s!^ 
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are  to  be  converged  to  P\  they  must  after  reflection  be  spherical 
waves  converging  toward  P\  That  is,  all  parts  of  the  spherical 
wave  which  left  P  at  a  given  instant  must  reach  P'  simultaneonaly, 
and  hence  it  must  take  light  just  as  long  to  travel  by  the  path 
PMP*  as  by  any  other  path  PM'P'  where  M  and  Jf '  are  points 


Fio.  497. 

on    the    mirror,  and  therefore  PM  +  MP'  must  be  equal  to 
PM'  +  MT\ 

It  is  known  that  an  ellipsoid  of  revolution  having  its  foci  at 
P  and  P'  satisfies  this  condition,  hence  a  perfect  mirror  should  be 
a  portion  of  the  surface  of  such  an  ellipsoid.  But  even  then  it 
would  be  perfect  only  for  light  coming  from  one  of  its  foci. 
Light  from  any  other  point  would  not  be  perfectly  converged  to 
a  single  point  focus. 


Fio.  498. — Cauatio  curve. 

834.  Aberration. — When  light  from  a  point  in  the  object  does  not  con- 
verge to  a  point  in  the  image,  there  is  said  to  be  aherroHon.    Th^  nature  of 
the  aberration  in  case  of  a  spherical  mirror  is  well  Bhffwnl^  reflecting  a  beam 
of  parallel  rays,  or  light  from  a  distant  object  such  as  the  sun,  in  a  concave 
cylindric&l  mirror  mounted  over  ^  ^q«^»  ol  'v\^^A\iv^«tx  vkTiBiQ(^rG^\&  ^^^un 
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3.  It  will  be  obaerred  that  only  the  central  rays  are  reflected  through  the 
:us  P,  those  striking  the  mirror  near  the  edge  cross  the  axis  decidedly  to  the 
t  of  F,  The  curve  to  which  all  the  reflected  rays  are  tangent  is  called  a 
Mlic,  and  its  cusp  at  ^  b  the  ordinary  focua  of  the  light  reflected  from  the 

itral  part  of  the  mirror. 

To  avoid  excessive  aberration  the  diameter  of  spherical  mirrora  is  ordi- 

rily  small  compared  with  their  radius  of  curvature. 

S35.  Parabolic  Mirrors.— When  it  is  desired  to  take  a  beam  of  light 

lurgi^  angle  and  reflect  it  all  in  one  direction,  as  in  a  Hcarchlight,  a  parabolic 

rror  ia  uaed.     For  it  is  a  property  of  the  parabola  that  a  line  joining  any 

int  P  with  its  focua  F  and  a.  line  through  P  parallel  to  the  axia  make  equal 

gles  with  a  tangent  at  P,  and  hence  a  ray  of 

:ht  parallel  to  the  axis  will  be  reflected  to  F 

id  conversely  all  rays  from  F  that  meet  the 

rface  will  be  reflected  parallel  to  the  axis. 

In  Gcnrchlighta  and  in  locomotive  headlighta 

le  source  of  light  is  not  a  point  but  a  lumi- 

>UB  surface,  and  an  image  of  this  source  is  - 

irmed  by  the  minor.     The  size  of  the  imago 

irmed  is  to  the  size  of  the  source  as  its  dis- 

ince  from  the  mirror  is  to  the  focal   length 

M.     Therefore  to  illuminate  a  large  region  in 

ont  of  the  reflector  the  source  of  light  should 

e  large  and  the  focal  length  of  the  mirror  small. 

ifhilc  to  obtain  a  very  intense   beam    illumi- 

Bting  only  a  small  patch  at  a  great  distance 

le  source  should  be  small  and  intense  and  the 

>cal  length  of  the  mirror  large. 

ProblemB 

1,  How  high  must  a  plane  vertical  mirror  be  in  order  that  an  observer  6  ft. 
in  height  standing  in  front  of  it  may  just  see  his  whole  figure? 

2,  What  sort  of  mirror  must  be  used  and  how  placed  that  a  ruler  in  front  of 
the  mirror  and  its  image  may  form  two  sides  of  an  equilateral  triangle? 

S.  Make  &  construction  showing  the  size  ond  position  of  the  image  formed 
by  a  concave  mirror  having  a  radius  of  curvature  of  3  in.,  of  an  object 
^  in.  long  placed  4  in.  in  front  of  the  mirror.     Make  full  sized  drawing. 

1.  Make  a  construction  showing  the  size  and  position  of  the  image  formed 
by  a  convex  mirror,  the  object  being  4  in.  in  front  of  the  mirror.  Uac 
thesameradiueof  curvature  and  size  of  object  as  in  the  last  problem. 

E.  A  candle  is  placed  3  ft.  in  front  of  a  concave  mirror  having  a  focal  length 
of  l^i  ft.;  where  is  the  image,  and  how  large? 

L  Where  must  an  arc  light  be  placed  in  front  of  a  mirror  having  a  radius  of 
curvature  of  6  ft.  in  order  that  its  image  may  be  focused  on  a  screen  20 
ft.  from  the  mirror? 

r.  If  a  light  is  placed  2  ft.  in  front  of  a  concave  niinut  hftvvn^  &  'nAlwA  <^\ 
•wcKtfrt.,  where  will  its  image  be,  and  \\ovi\8.ti,t,t 
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8.  How  far  must  a  man  stand  from  a  concave  mirror  having  a  focal  IcagA 
of  2  ft.  in  order  that  he  may  see  an  erect  image  of  his  face  jtut  twice  iu 
natural  size? 

ft.  Which  would  make  the  hottest  image  of  the  aim,  a  mirror  with  a  foc^ 
1  I  length  of  6  in.  or  one  with  2  ft.  focal  length,  supposing  both  to  be  of  the 
*    V^aame  diameter?    Why? 

IoTHow  big  is  the  bright  image  formed  when  sunlight  is  reflected  bjt 
polished  sphere  10  cm.  in  diameter  and  where  is  the  image  situated? 
Talce  the  distance  of  the  aun  as  approximately  llOtlmeaits  diameter. 
11.  What  sort  of  mirror  must  be  used  and  what  must  be  its  focal  length,  b 
order  that  it  may  form  an  erect  image  Jj  as  large  as  an  object  placed 
2  ft.  in  front  of  it?  What  kind  would  give  an  inverted  image  all  otliR 
conditions  being  the  same? 


836.  Refraction. — When  a  beam  of  light  passee  obliquely  from 
one  modium  into  another,  it  is  usually  bent  at  the  surface  sepant- 
ing  the  two.    This  is  knowD 


Fio.  600.— Rofraction  of  lighL 


It  may  be  con- 
vemently  studied  by  the  aid 
of  the  apparatus  shown  in 
figure  500  This  consists  of  a 
circular  glass  vessel  with  flat 
sides  and  half-full  of  wat«r 
into  which  a  narrow  beam 
of  sunlight  IS  directed  in  i 
darkened  room  If  smoke  is 
blown  mto  the  apace  above 
the  water  and  if  the  wata 
IB  very  sightly  soapy  or 
colored  with  fluorescem,  tlte 
path  of  the  beam  may  be  dis- 
tinctly traced  both  m  the  air 
and   water.     It   is   then   ob- 


served that  when  the  beam  is  sent  vertically  downward  it  is  not 
bent,  but  when  it  ia  inclined  it  is  sharply  bent  downward  at  the 
surface,  and  the  bending  is  greater  the  more  obliquely  the  beam 
meets  the  surface. 

The  bending  also  takes  place  when  light  passes  from  water  to 
air,  as  in  case  of  the  coin  m  \\i«  ^\v  iW^im  in  figure  501.    The 


Fia.  601.— Coin  ii 
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soin  C  U  out  of  sight  of  the  observer's  eye  so  long  as  the  dish  b 
empty,  but  on  filling  the  dish  with  water,  light  coming  from  the 
coin  is  bent  into  the  direction  OE  and  comes  to  the  eye  as  if 
from  C,  and  the  coin  seems  lifted  into  view. 

In  the  same  way,  because  of  refraction,  an  oar  appears  bent 
upward  where  it  enters  the 

water;  and  a  tank  of  water,  ^■^ic'ii 

to  one  looking  down  into  it, 
looks  shallower  than  ,it  really 
is,  and  the  more  obliquely 
the  botCom  is  seen  the  shal- 
lower the  tank  appears. 

837.  Law  of  BefracHon. — 
The  exact  law  of  refraction 
was  discovered  by  the  Dutch  physicist  Snell  about  1620,  and 
may  be  thus  stated: 

When  light  passes  from  one  isotropic  medium  into  another, 
tbe  ratio  of  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  incidence  to  the  sine  of  the 
angle  of  refraction  Is  constant  for  light  of  any  given  wave  length, 

whatever  may  be  the  inclina-  yjfJt' 
tion  of  the  incident  beam,  and  ' 
the  incident,  reflected,  and  re- 
fracted rays  are  all  in  the  ^ 
same  plane,  called  the  plane 
of  incidence,  which  is  normal 
to  the  surface. 

Thus  in  figure  502,  AD 
and  CE  are  proportional  to 
the  sines  of  the  angles  i  and 
r,  respectively,  and  the  law 
states  that  whatever  may  be 
the  direction  of  the  incident 
Fio,  402.  ray  AO,  the  refracted  ray  OC 

will  be  so  inclined  that  AD 
wiii  be  to  CS  ia  a  constant  ratio  which  depends  on  the  nature 
of  the  two  media  and  on  the  kind  of  Ught.  If  the  upper 
medium  is  air  and  the  lower  water,  AD  is  very  nearly  %  of  CE 
far  yellow  light,  while  in  case  of  air  and  crown  glass  the  ratio  of 
AD  to  CE  is  more  nearly  %  for  the  same  kind  o^  \\^^.. 
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838.  Index  of  Refraction. — This  constant  ratio  of  the  sine  of 
the  angle  of  incidence  to  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  refraction  ia 
called  the  relative  index  of  refraction  of  the  two  media  concerned, 
and  the  more  it  differs  from  unity,  the  greater  the  bending  of  the 
ray  in  passing  from  one  medium  to  the  other. 

The  relative  index  of  refraction  when  light  passes  from  air  into 
a  substance  is  commonly  called  simply  the  index  of  refraction  of 
the  substance. 

The  absolute  index  of  refaction  of  a  substance  is  that  which  holds  when 
light  passes  from  vacuum  into  the  substance;  it  differs  from  the  ordinazy 
index  by  only  about  one  part  in  3500.  It  may  be  determined  by  multipl3riDg 
the  index  from  air  into  the  substance  by  the  absolute  index  of  refractio& 
of  air,  which  is  1.000292  at  standard  conditions. 

Indices  of  Refraction  of  Some  Common  Substances  for  Sodium  Light 

Glass,  very  dense  flint 1 .  71 

Glass,  light  crown 1.51 

Rock  salt 1 .  54 

Diamond 2. 47 

Water 1 .  33 

Alcohol 1 .36 

Carbon  bisulphide 1 .  64 

Air 1 .000292 

839.  Cause  of  Refraction. — The  velocity  of  light  in  water  was 
mea.sured  by  Foucault  and  found  to  be  about  %  that  in  air; 
and  later  Michelson  found  the  velocity  of  light  in  bisulphide 
of  carbon  to  be  still  less  than  in  water.  In  each  case  it  was 
found  that  the  ratio  of  the  velocity  of  light  in  air  to  that  in  the 
substance  was  equal  to  the  index  of  refraction  of  the  substance. 
Let  us  now  inquire  whether  the  assumption  that  a  beam  of  light 
consists  of  a  train  of  waves  which  experience  a  change  of  velocity 
in  passing  from  one  medium  into  another  will  account  for  the 
above  result,  and  also  whether  it  affords  a  satisfactory  explana- 
tion of  the  law  of  refraction  as  established  by  experiment.  In 
the  following  paragraphs  we  shall  trace  the  consequences  of  this 
assumption. 

840.  Perpendicular  Incidence:  No  Change  in  Direction.— 
When  a  beam  of  light  in  air  is  perpendicular  to  the  surface  of 
another  substance,  as  wal^r,  \t\  ^VyOci  V^  n^V^^yV^  \a  less,  the 
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I 

f 

1 

A 

B 

^viifr^ 

_^^Er-;^ 

S^.T.^^-    .VTH 

Fio.    503. — Pcrporni[<-ular  iandeDce  ot 


wave  fronts  are  parallel  to  the  surface  AB,  and  consequently  all 
parts  of  a  given  wave  front  meet  the  surface  AB  at  the  same  in- 
stant, and  advancing  into  the  lower  medium  with  the  same 
velocity  everywhere,  the  wave  front  in  the  lower  medium  must 
remain  parallel  to  the  surface 
AB,  and  the  ray  direction  re- 
mains unchanged. 

The  wave  leagth,  however, 
In  the  lower  medium  must 
be  less  than  in  air  in  the 
tame  ratio  as  the  velocity  of 
light  in  the  substance  is  less 
than  its  velocity  in  air.  For 
it   must    advance   one  wave 

length  in  thcsubstancc  in  the  same  time  that  it  advances  one  wave 
length  in  air,  since  ja'it  as  many  waves  per  second  enter  the  lower 
medium  as  leave  the  air, 

841.  Oblique  Incidence :  Change  In  Velocity  and  Direction. — 
If  the  incident  beam  falls  obliquely  on  the  refracting  surface 
then  the  change  in  velocity  in  passing  from  one  medium  to  the 
other  causes  a  bending  of 
the  ray  or  change  in  di- 
rection, as  shown  in  figure 
504. 

For,  let  the  heavy  lines 
repreaent  wave  fronts  one 
wave  length  apart,  advancing 
in  the  direction  of  the  arrows, 
and  let  the  second  medium  be 
one,  such  as  gla-ss,  in  which 
the  vclocityis  less  than  in  air. 
As  soon  as  the  edge  of  the 
wave  enters  the  glass  at  A  it  is 
retarded,  while  that  part  which  is  still  in  air  continues  to  ad- 
vance with  the  same  velocity  as  before.  Coniiequcntly  the 
direction  of  the  wave  front  is  changed  into  the  position  DC. 

Now,  BC  ia  the  distance  that  a  wave  travels  in  the  upper 
medium  in  the  same  time  that  it  travels  a  distaTic^  A.D  \n.  \}(v<& 
lower  mediaat:  Utenfore 

BC:AD:.V:v 
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where  V  is  the  velocity  of  light  in  the  upper  medium  and  v  its  l-t  t^ 
velocity  in  the  lower  one.  ■'^'^ 

Let  i  be  the  angle  of  incidence  BCN  or  BAC  and  let  r  be  the  |--' 
angle  of  refraction  ECM  or  ACD,  then 

BC  =  AC.  sin  t 

^D  =  AC.  sinr 

hence  dividing,  we  find 

BC      sin  t 

but 


therefore 


smr       V 

From  this  it  appears  that  the  ratio  of  the  sine  of  the  angle 
of  incidence  to  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  refraction  is  the  same  as 
the  ratio  of  the  velocities  of  light  in  the  two  media,  and  most, 
therefore,  be  constant  for  all  angles  of  incidence. 

842.  Adequacy  of  the  Wave  Theory. — The  above  interesting 
result  is  in  exact  agreement  with  the  law  of  refraction  as  dis- 
covered by  Snell,  and  it  also  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
relative  index  of  refraction  of  two  media  is  simply  the  ratio  of 
the  velocities  of  light  in  those  media,  a  conclusion  substantiated 
by  the  measurements  of  the  velocity  of  light  in  water  and  in 
bisulphide  of  carbon  by  Foucault  and  Michelson. 

We  thus  find  that  the  wave  theory  leads  to  a  simple  and 
natural  explanation  of  the  facts  known  about  refraction,  a 
result  which  must  strengthen  our  conviction  of  the  essential 
soundness  of  the  theory. 

Also  the  index  of  refraction  of  a  substance  takes  on  a  new 
interest  when  we  think  of  its  physical  significance  as  the  ratio 
of  the  velocity  of  light  in  air  or  vacuum  to  that  in  the  subs^^^ice. 

843.  Total  Reflection. — When  light  passes  from  one  n>  W 
into  another  in  which  the  velocity  of  light  is  greater,  ^«*^faen 
it  passes  from  water  or  glass  into  air,  the  refracted  ray**i6'bent 
away  from  the  normal .  Thus  a  ray  of  light  coming  up  m>m  below 
and  meeting  the  surface  of  water  on  the  under  side,^  shown  by 

AO  in  the  first  diagram  oi  ^^\iT^b^^/\a\si%OTfeTiSL^^rtiKc5  Tv^lrsjcied, 


i»_a 
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id  bent  away  from  the  normal  in  the  direction  OB  and  partly 
fleeted  along  OD.  But  as  the  direction  of  AO  ib  changed  and 
ude  more  obUque,  OB  is  bent  away  more  strongly  until  when 
0  takes  the  direction  shown  in  the  middle  diagram  of  the 
:ure,  the  refracted  ray  OB  emei^es  at  an  angle  of  90°  and  grazes 
)ng  the  surface.  The  angle  AON  in  this  case  is  called  the 
iical  angle.     When  the  angle  of  incidence  is  greater  than  the 


lical  angle,  as  shown  in  the  third  diagram,  none  of  the  light  is 
racted  but  the  beam  is  totally  reflected  along  OD,  as  if  the 
face  of  the  liquid  were  a  polished  metal  mirror,  for  there  is  no 
responding  direction  in  which  it  can  emerge  into  the  upper 
dium. 

H4.  Crlttcal  Angle. — ^The  angle  AON  in  the  middle  diagram 
>ve,  beyond  which  refraction  cannot  take  place,  is  called  the 
lical  angle.     From  the  law  of  refraction, 

sin  MOB  _ 

Bin  AON  ~  "' 


bi 


V  MOB  =  1  since  MOB  is  a  right-angle,  therefore 
ain  AON  =  - 


the  sine  of  tlio  critical  angle  is  equal  to  the  reciprocal  of  the 
lex  of  xefractioii. 

HS.  miutratton  of  Total  Reflection. — If  a  tumbler  full  of 
ter  and  having  smooth  sides  is  held  in  the  hand,  on  looking 
nm  obliquely  into  it  the  sides  are  seen  as  polished,  mirror-like 
-faces  reflecting  objects  under  the  glass  but  the  &a{c,ecfi  boldSx^ 
t  ^a»  eanaot  be  aeeo  through  the  suriace  il  V\,  \&  &tj  i  ^  '^ 
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that  case  light  coming  up  from  below  is  totally  reflected  at  the 
side.  If  the  fingers  are  moist  they  will  be  seen  only  at  the  spots 
where  they  press  against  the  glass. 

A  right-angled  glass  prism  having  all  its  sides  polished  may  be 
used  as  a  mirror  to  turn  a  beam  of  light  through  90^  if  the  light  f alb 

upon  it  as  shown  in  the  figure,  for  in  that 
case  it  meets  the  oblique  surface  inside  the 
glass  at  45°,  which  is  greater  than  the 
critical  angle  for  glass  and  air.  The  in- 
tensity of  the  bean^  reflected  in  this  way 
is  far  greater  than  if  reflect^  from  the 
outside  of  the  same  surface,  for  in  that 
case  a  large  amount  of  light  is  lost  by 
refraction  through  the  prism. 

In  figure  507  is  shown  a  right-angled 
prism  used  as  a  reversing  prism  with  a 
projecting  lantern.  The  beam  AA'  which  on  entering  the 
prism  is  directed  downward,  on  leaving  it  is  sloping  upward,  so 
also  BB'  is  changed  from  an  upward  inclination  on  entering  the 
prism  to  an  equal  downward  slope  on  emergence. 

846.  Refraction  of  Gases. — The  refracting  jx)wer  of  gases  is 
small  compared  with  that  of  solids  or  Uquids,  the  change  in 
velocity  when  lijrht  passes  from  vacuum  into  air  under  ordinan* 
conditions  beinp:  only  about  one  nine-hundredth   part  of  the 


Fio.  606. — Total  reflect- 
ing prism. 


Fio.  507. — Rovc?rsinK  pri.sm. 

change  in  velocity  when  it  enters  water.  Yet  it  is  the  variations 
of  this  small  rcfnictive  power  caused  by  the  fluctuating  density 
in  the  hot-air  currents  over  a  istove  that  cause  the  unstextdiness 
in  the  appc^aranco  of  bodices  seen  through  the  stream  of  hot  air. 
847.  Atmospheric  Refraction. — In  consequence  of  the  refrac- 
tion of  the  air  tlio  a[)parent  angular  distances  of  stars  from  the 
zenith  is  less  than  their  true  zenith  distances,  the  rays  being 
refracted  I  just  as  much  as  if  the  atmosphere  terminated  abruptly 
in  a  level  surface  jusl  a\)ON^  XJaa  c^c»fcT>Jva%  X^^r^^^^  ^ad  all 
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above  was  vacuum,  instea<l  of  Kraduaily  tlimiiii.-^hiriK  in  density 
&ii  it  docs.  The  s-un  or  muon  when  seen  near  the  horizon  appears 
flattened  in  consequence  of  the  lower  edge  being  more  raised  by- 
refraction  than  the  upper  edge,  and  when  appareotly  just 
above  the  horizon  it  is  really  entirely  below  it. 

S48.  Mirage. — When  a  layer  of  air  next  the  surface  of  the 
earth  becomes  heated  it  may  become  less  dense  and  less  refracting 
than  the  cooler  layers  above  it,  so  that  the  lower  edges  of  light 


waves  coming  from  a  distant  object  are  less  retarded  than  the 
upper  parts  of  the  waves,  and  consequently  the  wave  fronts 
swing  around  and  come  upward  to  the  eye,  as  shown  in  figure 
508.  The  distant  object  is  thus  seen  inverted  as  if  reflected  in 
a  horizontal  mirror.  In  this  way  the  familiar  mirage  of  the 
desert  may  give  the  impression  that  objects  seen  are  reflected 
in  a  sheet  of  water. 

Prisms  and  Lenses 

849.  Refraction  of  Plane  Waves  hy  Plate  with  Parallel  Sides. — 

In  passing  into  the  plate  the  beam  is  bent  toward  the  normal, 
but  since  the  two  sides  are  parallel  the  waves  within  the  plate 
make  the  same  angle  with  one  side  as  with  the  other  and  will 
therefore  be  bent  as  much  on  emerging  from  the  plate  as  they 
were  bent  on  entering,  and  the  emergent  beam  will  therefore 
be  parallel  to  the  entering  one,  but  displaced  sidewise  by  an 
amount  which  depends  on  the  thicknesa  ol  ticie  v^^-  Y&i^^K- 


waves  from  a  distant  point  will  therefore  enter  the  eye  of  an 
observer  in  the  same  direction  as  if  the  plate  were  not  there. 

IT  the  apparenb  position  of  aetar  shifts  on  interpooiiig  a  piece  of  thick  idit* 
gtasB,  even  if  held  obliquely,  it  is  because  the  aides  of  the  plata  are  not  [Nr- 
fectly  parallel. 


Fio.  610. — -RoFrnction  throuiJi  api 


850.  Retraction  by  a  Prism. — Plane  waves  when  refracted  at 
a  plane  surface  remain  plane,  and  therefore  will  continue  pl&ne 
after  any  number  of  successive  refractions  at  plane  surfaces.         | 

When  a  substance  ha^  two  plane  refracting  surfaces  which 
are  inclined  to  each  other  it  ia  called  a  prism,  and  the  angle 
between  the  two  refracting  surfaces  is  called  the  an^e  of  the 
prism. 

In  figure  510  the  edge  of  the  prism  at  A  is  supposed  to  be 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  paper,  which  is  the  plane  of 
incidence.  The  beam  of  light  at  B  enters  the  prism,  ia  bait 
aside,  and  on  emergence  is  again  bent,  and  passes  out  in  the 
direction  shown  at  C.  The  total  change  in  direction  is  repre- 
sented by  the  angle  CDE,  which  is  called  the  deviation  of  the 
beam. 

The  beam  is  bent  toward  the  thicker  part  of  the  prism,  sa 
shown  in  the  figure,  when  the  substance  of  the  prism  is  more 
rofracting  than  air,  because  that  part  of  each  wave  is  most 
retarded  which  is  farthest  from  the  edge  of  the  prism  and  has 
to  pass  through  the  greatest  thickness  of  retarding  substance. 

8A1.  Minimum  Deviation. — In^fach  a  position  ai  the  [uiaiD 
as  that  shown  in  figore  SW,  m  ^a<;iV\.\»\a.<&aia&V)«)uaLQi^M 
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the  sjime  angle  witli  tin:  livst  fjicc  ni  tlie  prism  as  tlic  t'mcrK''Nt 
beam  does  with  the  second,  it  is  found  that  the  deviation  angle 
CDE  is  a  minimuni;  turning  the  pri^iin  away  from  this  position 
in  either  direction  causes  the  angle  CDE  to  int^rease. 

If  n  repi'bsents  the  index  of  refraction  of  the  su))stance  of  the 


Fia.  611. — Minimuni  deviatu 


prism,  and  if  A  is  it?  angle  and  D  the  angle  of  minimum  deviation, 
it  may  be  easily  proved  that 

.   A  +  D 


8sa.  LeiuBB. — ^Lenses  are  pieces  of  glass  or  other  transparent 
substance  usually  bounded  by  spherical  surfaces,  and  arc  ui^ed 
in   forming  optical   images.     The   line   joining  the   centers  of 


I 
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ourratuie  of  the  surfaces  of  a  lens  is  called  its  axis.  DifTerent 
typea  of  leofles  are  shon'n  in  figure  512.  Those  arc;  distingMishc<l 
as  double  convex  (1),  plano-convex  (2),  meniscus  (^%^, 
ooncave  (4),  plano-concave  (5),  and  coavexo-co'&csNei  ^. 
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In  the  first  three  cases  light  rays  parallel  to  the  axis  are  con- 
verged to  a  point  F,  called  the  principal  focuB.  The  distance 
of  this  point  from  the  lens  is  called  its  focal  length.  Such  lenses 
are  called  convflrgant;  they  are  thicker  in  the  center  than  at  the 


Fw.  513. — CoDVci  lens.     Focsl  lengtli  — /. 

edges,  and  consequently  plane  waves  passing  through  them  are 
more  retarded  at  the  middle  than  at  the  edges,  and  become  of  a 
concave  spherical  form  converging  on  F. 

The  last  three  forms  of  lens  are  thinner  at  the  center  than 
at  the  edges  and  arc  known  as  divergent  lenses,  for  plane  vaves 


■Concave  lens.     Focal  length  ••  /. 


advancing  along  the  axis  of  such  a  lens  are  more  retarded  at  the 
edges  than  at  the  center  and  emerge  from  the  lens  as  spherical 
waves  expanding  from  a  cent<?r  F.  This  point  from  which  raj's 
parallel  to  the  axis  on  one  side  of  the  lens  appear  to  diverge  on 
the  other  side  is  called  the  principal  focus.  In  this  case  it  is  a 
virlual  focus. 

In  general,  when  light  from  any  point  P  passes  throu^  a 
lens,  on  emerging  it  is  dvtecVM  e».\iiei  \kw»i4'm  vovi  VK«&.w«aR 
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other  point  Q,  and  these  two  corresponding  points  are  known 
as  conjugate  foci.  The  line  joining  them  passes  through  the 
[xnter  of  the  lens  if  it  is  thin,  and  is  called  a  seamdary  axis 
(Then  it  does  not  coincide  with  the  principal  axis  of  the  lens. 


If  the  distances  of  the  points  P  and  Q  from  the  lens  are  repre- 
lented  by  p  and  q,  reapectiveiy,  then  for  thin  lenses  we  have 


Fio.  610. 
where  /  is  the  principal  focal  length  of  the  lens  and  is  taken 
pontive  for  convergent  and  negative  jot  divergent  lenses.     The 
proof  of  this  formula  wiD  be  (pven  in  the  next  paragraph. 

853.  Lena  Fonnula  by  Method  of  Bays. — ^Let  rays  from  A 
be  converged  to  a  focu^  at  C  by  the  action  of  the  lens  and  let 
AEFC  be  the  path  of  a  certain  ray.  Let  D  be  the  center  of 
curvature  of  the  firet  surface  and  B  that  of  the  second  surface. 
Then  since  JVjD  is  normal  to  the  first  surface  at  E,  the  ray  AE 
Is  refracted  into  the  direction  EF,  so  that  by  the  law  of  refrac- 
tion, if  n  is  the  index  of  refraction  of  the  glass  of  the  lens, 
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so  also  at  F 

sin  MFC 
sin  EFB 

LIGHT 


T" 


=  n     or 


sin  %' 

sin  / 


=  n 


but  if  the  angles  i  r  i'  r'  are  smaXl  the  ratio  of  the  angles  them- 
selves is  practically  equal  to  the  ratio  of  the  sines.  Hence  we 
have 


r  ' 

=  n 

and 

r 

=  n 

N^ 

y^^^^f. 

P^ 

-- 

> 

1 

':>^' 

iT^ 

1 

7 

"^''^^ 

^^''^^^a           ^ 

^6 

I 

^ 

< 

J**^«>^^ 

©"^v* 

A                     B 

1    n»lnd€X    ^ 
Fio.  517. 

£1 

and  therefore 

j  +  t'  =  «(r  +  r') 


(1) 


Also  the  angle  i  which  is  external  to  the  triangle  EDA  is  equal 
to  the  sum  of  the  opposite  internal  angles,  therefore 


and  likewise 


2  =  a  +  d 
?:'  =  6  +  c 


adding,  we  have 

iJ^i'  ^a'\-c+h-\-d  (2 

But  the  triangles  EFG  and  BiyG  have  the  angles  at  G  opposit 
and  equal,  therefore 

r  +  r'  =  6  +  rf. 

Substituting  this  value  of  r  +  r'  in  (1),  we  have  i  +  i'  =  n(5 -r  tf 
and  now  substituting  this  in  (2)  we  find 


or 


a  +  c  =  ^u-VKh-V<i) 


(3 
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Now  if  the  lens  is  thin  K  and  /♦'  luv  pmctically  at  tlie  same  dis- 
tance from  the  axis;  call  this  distance  ?/,  and  let  p  be  the  distance 
AE,  q  the  distance  CF,  while  Ri  and  jR2  represent  DE  and  BF, 
the  radii  of  curvature  of  the  lens  surfaces.  Then  if  the  angles 
ah dc  are  small,  each  will  be  equal  to  the  arc  that  subtends  it 
divided  by  the  corresponding  radius,  but  all  the  arcs  may  be 
considered  equal  to  y,  so  that 

y    u    y        y   ^     y 

V  Ri  q  Ri 

Substituting  in  (3)  we  have 

or  finally 

\7hich  may  be  written 


where 


1+1  =  1 


-f-^^-'^ii+w) 


and  /  is  a  oonstant  for  the  lens,  depending  on  its  index  of  refrac- 
tion and  the  radii  of  curvature  of  its  surfaces. 

854.  Dlscuflsion  of  Formula. — Consider  first  the  case  of  a  con- 
vergent lens  with  the  source  of  light  an  infinitely  distant  point, 

in  this  case  /  is  positive  and  p  ~  oo  ;  therefore,  -  =  0  and  g  =  /. . 

Therefore  the  light  converges  to  a  point  at  a  distance  /  from 
the  lens.  This  point  is  the  principal  focus  and  the  distance  / 
is  the  focal  length  of  the  lens. 

As  the  point  source  P  is  iSxrfed  along  the  axis  nearer  to  the 
lens,  the  corresponding  focus  Q  or  conjugate  focus  moves  away 
from  the  lens,  so  that  when  p  =  q,  each  of  the  points  P  and  Q  is 
at  a  distance  from  the  lens  equal  to  2/. 

As  P  is  now  moved  uniformly  toward  the  lens,  the  i^.^^  ^xi  Wns^ 
fardier  side  beeome  more  nearly  parallel  and  Q  n\oN^;&  c/&  ^^VOcv 
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increasing  speed  till  the  distance  p  is  equal  to  /  when  q  becomes 
infinite  and  the  rays  go  out  from  the  lens  paralleL 
If  P  is  now  moved  still  nearer  to  the  lens,  the  rays  on  the 


^-f— 


k — 

Fig.  618. 


q ^^ 


farther  side  diverge  as  if  they  came  from  a  focus  Q  on  the  left 
of  the  lens.  In  this  case  the  formula  shows  that  q  will  be  negativt, 
and  the  focus  Q  is  virtual. 


-"■"X 

i^/— — "^ — ' 

f,..^---'---'H 

/ 

f-    ■            ■■'-^            , 

-"•' 

f 


— f 


K — 7 **, 

V P ■*\ 

p  is  positive       q  is  negative 

FiQ.  519. — Divergent  lens. 

In  case  of  a  divergent  lens,  the  focal  length  is  negative^  so  that 
we  liave 
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Horo  if  the  luminous  point  P  is  at  an  infinite^  distanco,  W(»  find 
q  =  — /,  indicatinjj:  that  tho  ra,vs  diverge  as  if  from  a  point  F, 
This  the  principal  focus  and  it  is  virtual. 

As  P  moves  from  an  infinite  distance  in  toward  the  lens,  the 
conjugate  focus  Q  remains  virtual  and  moves  from  F  toward  the 

U»ns,  so  that  when  p  =fi  q  =  —  ^^  ^^^'  when  p  =  0,  q  =  0. 

855.  Focus  for  Distant  Objects. — It  is  important  to  observe 
that  when  the  point  P  is  at  a  great  distance  from  the  kms  compared 
^vith  its  focal  length,  the  conjugate  focus  Q  is  very  nearly  at  the 
T^rincipal  focus f  and  a  great  change  in  the  position  of  P  will  cause 
Only  a  slight  change  in  Q.  Thus  when  p  =  ten  times  f,q  =  ^%fi 
^hilc  if  p  is  100  times/,  q  =  i^^og/. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  in  a  photographic  camera  the  focus 
for  all  distant  objects  is  practically  the  same. 

856.  Rule  for  Use  of  Formula. — In  using  the  formula 

in  the  solution  of  lens  problems  care  must  be  taken  as  to  the  signs 
of  the  various  terms. 

The  focal  length  /  is  always  positive  in  ca^e  of  a  convergent 
len^  and  negative  in  case  of  a  divergent  lens. 

When  the  rays  from  the  point  P  diverge  toward  the  lens  the  sign 
of  p  is  positive;  if,  however,  the  rays  meet  the  lens  as  they  are  con- 
verging to\^rd  P  then  p  must  be  taken  negative.  ^^ 

So  also  if  raysjeaving  the  lens  converge  toward  a  real  focus  the 
distance  q  of  that  focus  from  the  lens  is  positive,  while  if  the  rays 
after  passing  the  lens  diverge  from  a  virtual  focus  the  distance  q 
is  negative  and  is  measured  back  of  the  lens. 

Notice  that  we  always  consider  a  narrow  pencil  of  raj's  orig- 
inating in  a  single  point  in  the  object;  and  that  p  is  determined 
by  the  rays  of  such  a  pencil  as  they  approach  the  lens,  while  q 
relates  to  the  rays  leaving  the  lens. 

The  rule  of  signs  may  l)c  illustrated  by  the  case  shown  in 
figure  520.  A  convergjsnt  lens  of  4  in.  focus  is  placed  4  in. 
from  a  divergent  lens  of  the  same  focal  length ;  if  an  object  P  is 
placed  6  in.  fr6m  the  convergent  K>ns,  it  is  required  to  fixvA  \k\fc 
position  of  the  image  formed  by  the  combination. 
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Rays  from  P  diverge  toward  the  lens  L,  therefore  the  distance  f. 
6  is  positive,  and  as  the  focal  length. of  that  lens  is  also  positive 
we  have 

6^g      4 
which  gives  g  =  +  12. 

Hence  the  rays  after  passing  the  first  lens  converge  toward  a 
real  focus  at  Q,  12  in.  to  the  right  of  L. 

4  "4 


Fio.  520. 

But  in  case  of  the  second  lens  U  the  rays  approaching  it  are 

converging  toward  a  point  Q  which  is  8  in.  beyond  the  lens; 

hence  in  this  case  p  =  —  8,  and  as  the  lens  is  divergent  /  =  -  4; 

hence  we  have 

__1      1  _  __  1 

8"*"g"      4 

which  gives  q=  —8,  The  rays  will  therefore  emerge  as  if 
coming  from  a  point  Q',  8  in.  back  of  the  lens  L',  and  the 
final  image  is  virtuaL 

'■  857.  Images  by  Lenses. — The  most  important  use  of  lenses  is  in 
the  formation  of  Optical  images.     Let  P  (Fig.  521)  be  a  point  on 


Fip.  521. 

I 

the  arrow  that  lies  on  the  axis  of  the  lens;  light  from  P  will  be 
converged  at  Q,  its  conjugate  fboiis.  So  also  for  any  other  point 
P'  in  the  object  there  is  a  conjiigaie  focus  Q'  which  must  lie  on 
the  secondary  axis  or  straiglul  line  P'OQ'  through  the  cenUr  of 
the  Jens,  for  at  the  cental  iuW\o5^v»vtA  faoeB  of  the  lens  an 
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Jel  and  hence  a  ray  pasBing  through  the  center  is  not  ohaDged 
rection.  If  P  and  P'  are  in  the  same  plane  at  right  angles 
e  axis  of  the  lens,  Q'  will  not  be  in  the  parallel  plane  through 
ut  will  be  somewhat  nearer  the  lens,  making  the  image 
id. 

a  white  screen  is  placed  at  Q  the  light  falling  upon  each 
t  of  it  cornea  from  the  corresponding  conjugate  point  on  the 
r  side  of  the  lens  and  a  picture  or  real  image  is  therefore 
ed  on  the  screen  just  as  though  the  light  had  come  through 
I  hole  at  0,  but  more  brilliant.  This  is  the  principle  of  the 
ographic  camera, 

le  image  formed  by  a  lens  may  be  seen  directly  by  the  eye 
ad  of  being  received  on  a  screen;  for  the  eye  may  be  placed 
le  right  of  Q  at  a  distance  from  it  of  about  10  in.,  or  the 
nee  of  normal  distinct  vision,  and  looking  toward  Q  light 
[?nter  the  eye  from  Q  just  as  it  would  have  come  from  an 
;t  placed  at  that  point,  and  accordingly  the  inverted  image 
e  arrow  will  Iw  seen. 


8.  ConatrnGUon  of  Imases. — A  simple  geometrical  con- 
:tion  will  give  the  size  and  position  of  the  image  in  any  case, 
{  ia  ofUy  necessary  to  trace  two  rays  from  any  poitU  in  the 
t  to  find  by  their  ijUereection  the  position  of  the  corresponding 
!  of  the  image.  Suppose  it  is  required  to  find  the  size  and 
ion  of  the  image  of  the  arrow  at  P  formed  by  the  convergent 
L  whose  principal  foci  are  at  F  and  F'  (Fig.  522).  Since  the 
IS  well  as  the  position  of  the  image  is  desired,  we  will  choose  a 
t  P'  not  OD  the  axis  of  the  lens  and  trace  two  rays.  One 
Uel-to  the  uds  must  after  refraction  by  the  lens  pass  through 
principal  focus  F.  Another  ray  through  the  center  of  the 
0  tianderiated,  and  where  these  two  meet  eA, Q|  Sa \^v«k\'(a%^ 
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of  the  point  P^  Since  the  image  of  P  must  be  formed  at  Q,  the 
length  of  the  object  PP'  is  to  the  length  of  the  image  QQ^  in  the  mm 
proportion  cw  their  distances  from  the  lens. 


FiQ.  524. 


Fio.  523. 

By  a  similar  construction  the  size  and  position  of  the  image 
formed  by  a  divergent  lens  may  be  found,  as  in  figure  523,  where 
F  is  the  principal  focus  of  the  lens  L.  A  ray  from  P'  approaching 
the  lens  parallel  to  the  axis  is  refracted  up  as  if  it  came  from  the 

principal  focus F,  while  the  se^ 
ond  ray  through  the  center 
is  imdeviated.  The  two  rays 
after  emerging  from  the  lens 
diverge  as  if  from  the  point 
Q',  which  is  therefore  the  w- 
tual  image  of  the  point  P*, 
The  relative  size  of  object  and  image  is,  as  before,  the  ratio 
of  their  distances  from  the  lens. 

859,  Problem. — To  construct  the  directum  of  the  refracted  ray  when  the 
direction  of  the  ray  meeting  the  lens  is  given.  Let  AB  (Fig.  524)  be  the  given 
ray,  draw  a  parallel  ray  through 

the  center  of  the  lens  meeting  ^C 

the  principal  focal  plane  through 
Fate,  then  BC  will  be  the  di- 
rection of  the  refracted  ray  if 
the  lens  is  convergent.  If  the 
lens  is  divergent  the  parallel  ray 
through  the  center  meets  the 
focal  plane  at  C  (Fig.  525)  on 
the  first  side  of  the  lens,  and 
the  refracted  ray  BC  diverges  as 
if  from  C. 

860.  Thick  Lenses. — It  was  shown  by  Gauss  that  for  thick  lenaes  or 
for  a  combination  of  lenses  there  are  two  principal  planes  perpendicular  to 
the  axis  such  that  rays  on  one  B\de  oi  th«  l«aa  which  are.  directed  toward  any 


Fig.  525. 
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piMnt  mich  u  A  (Fig.  626)  in  one  plane  will  on  emergence  be  directed  as  if 
from  the  opposite  point  A'  on  the  other  plane,  and  the  points  HH'  (known  as 
principal  points)  where  these  planes  meet  the  axis  have  the  additional  prop- 
erty  that  rays  directed  towaid  H  emei^e  in  a  paralUt  direction  from  W. 


P— =__ I 

^l\.    I 

i , \ 

__pr^^l 

Fio.  526. 


Hie  principal  focus  F  on  one  side  is  just  as  far  from  H  as  the  other  foeus  F" 
is  from  H'.  This  distance  from  either  principal  focus  to  the  corresponding 
principal  plane  is  called  the  /ocol  Unglh  of  the  lens.  If  p  and  q  are  the  dis- 
tuices  of  object  and  image,  also  measured  from  H  and  H'  respectively,  the 
simple  foimuU 

1,1      1 


holds  just  as  in  caae  of  thin  lenses  for  all  pencils  qf  light  that  are  but  tlighUy 
oblique  to  liie  axis. 

Ilie  graphic  construction  of  images,  using  the  principal  planee,  is  precisely 
nmilar  to  that  explained  above  in  {858  for  thin  lenses,  except  that  n'O"  is  to 
be  drawn  paToUel  to  P'H  instead  of  simply  prolonging  P'H.  If  the  planes 
AH  &dA  A'H'  are  made  to  coincide,  the  construction  is  that  for  a  thin  lena. 

sal.  Defects  of  images  Formed  by  Lenses  .—Besides  the  curva- 
ture of  the  image  which  is  noticed  when  the  object  has  large  angular  dimen- 


Flo.  627. — Sphcrioal  aberration. 


Bona  as  seen  from  the  lens,  there  arc  other  defects  in  the  images  formed  by 
lenses  which  tax  the  skill  of  the  optician  to  overcome. 

Abnost  all  lensiBB  have  spherical  surfaces  and  arc  subject  to  a  defect  called 
■pAericol  aberralwn.  One  kind  of  spherical  aberration  la  that  rays  from  a 
given  point  which  sra  refracted  on  different  portions  of  the  lens  do  not  meet 
accurately  at  a  single  focus,  the  rays  refracted  by  the  outer  portions  of  the 
lens  fift™l"g  to  a  focus  nearer  the  lens  than  those  pasan\i  iXvicni^  vSk  •usv&t^ 
resifni  as  jadfastoct  ia  Bgan  527.    Another  Icind  ot  sg^ienu^.  «b«nB.'Cv3D.''i& 
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that  a  pencil  of  rays  from  a  point,  passing  obliquely  through  the  lens,  be. 
comes  astigmatic  and  converges  through  two  focal  lines  instead  of  coming  toi 
single  point.  These  defects  cause  «  lack  of  clearness  and  sharpness  m  the 
images  formed.  They  are  most  serious  when  the  diameter  of  the  lens  is  a 
large  fraction  of  its  focal  length. 

The  colors  observed  at  the  edges  of  ima^ges  formed  by  lenses  are  due  to  tbe 
fact  that  ordinary  lenses  refract  blue  light  more  strongly  than  red  light 
This  defect,  known  as  chromatic  aberration,  will  be  discussed  later  (§868). 

Problems  .  /  . 

t 

1.  How  deep  is  a  tank  of  water  which  appears  to  be  4  ft.  deep  to  a  person 
looking  vertically  down  into  it? 

2.  An  incandescent  lamp  is  placed  6  ft.  below  the  surface  of  a  pond.  Show 
why  only  a  fractional  part  of  the  light  can  escape  directly  from  the  water. 

8.  If  a  beam  of  light  has  50,000  light  waves  to  the  inch  in  air,  how  many  to 
the  inch  will  there  be  after  it  has  entered  water? 

4.  Find  the  velocity  of  light  in  water  if  the  critical  angle  at  the  suifac« 
between  water  and  air  is  48®  30'. 

6.  When  the  Index  of  refraction  of  water  is  1.33  and  that  of  carbon  bisul- 
phide is  1.67,  what  is  the  critical  angle  between  water  and  cart>OQ 
bisulphide? 

6.  The  object-glass  of  the  Yerkes  telescope  is  a  convergent  lens  40  in.  in 
diameter  and  having  a  focal  length  of  62  ft.  What  is  the  size  of  the 
sun's  image  formed  by  it?  What  efifect  has  the  size  of  the  lens  on  the 
size  of  the  image? 

7.  An  incandescent  lamp  is  30  cm.  from  a  convergent  lens  of  10  cm.  focal 
length.  Find  the  position  and  relative  size  of  the  image;  is  it  real  or 
virtual?  ^^ 

8.  A  candle  is  placed  1  meter  from  a  divergent  lens  having  a  focal  length  of 

1  meter.     Where  is  the  image  formed  and  what  is  its  size?     Make  a 
construction  illustrating  the  case. 

9.  A  lamp  and  a  screen  are  10  ft.  apart.     Where  must  a  convergent  lens  of 

2  ft.  focal  length  be  placed  so  as  to  form  an  image  of  the  lamp  on  the 
screen?    Show  that  there  are  two  solutions  and  find  the  relative  size  of 

the  image  in  each  case. 

10.  A  beam  of  sunlight  faUs  on  a  divergent  lens  of  focal  length  10  in. ;  20 
in.  beyond  this  lens  is  placed  a  convergent  lens  of  15  in.  focal  length. 
Find  where  a  screen  should  be  placed  to  receive  the  final  image  of  the  sun. 

11.  A  convergent  lens,  focal  length  10,  is  placed  12  in.  from  a  gas  flame; 
then  36  in.  beyond  the  first  lens  is  placed  a  divergent  lens  of  focal  length 
16  in.     Find  the  position  and  size  of  the  final  image;  is  it  real  or  virtual? 

12.  A  certain  lens  when  placcKl  10  cm.  from  an  object,  forms  a  virtual  image 
5  times  as  large  as  the  object.  What  kind  of  lens  is  used  and  what  ia  its 
focal  length? 

13.  What  must  be  the  focal  length  of  spectacle  lenses  so  that  a  man  who  can 
see  distinctly  objects  2  meters  distant  without  the  glasses  can  read  print 
at  40  cm.  distance  with  Ihem,  aiid^\ifiA.)sinsiQl\».tiaQa  must  be  used?. 
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Note. — Hie  strength  of  spectacle  lenses  is  expressed  in  diopters  and  ia  the 
reciprocal  of  the  focal  len^h  expressed  in  meters. 
14.  A  person,  who  without  glasses  canrot  see  distinctly  objects  more  than 
12  cm.  from  the  eye,  wishes  glasses  to  enable  him  to  see  clearly  distant 
objects.  What  must  be  the  kind  used  and  their  focal  length  sjid 
strength  in  diopters? 

DiSPEBSION 

862.  Dispersion  of  Light  by  a  Prism. — When  a  narrow  beam 
of  sunlight  passes  through  a  prism,  the  light  is  not  only  bent 
aside  or  deviated,  it  is  also  dispersed  or  spread  out  into  a  colored 
band  called  th»  spectrum. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  placed  a  second  prism  (Fig.  528)  in  the 
spectrum  so  that  light  of  only  one  color  might  fall  on  it.    This 


FlO.  628. — Newton's  experiment. 


light  was  refracted  on  passing  through  the  second  prism,  but 
there  was  no  further  change  in  color,  showing  that  the  prism 
itself  did  not  produce  the  different  colors,  but  Eimply  separated 
the  TariouB  kinds  of  light  already  present  in  the  beam  of  sunlight. 
The  separation  is  effected  because  the  various  colored  lights  are 
differently  refracted  by  the  prism,  the  red  being  refracted  least 
and  the  violet  most. 

M3.  Cuue  of  Disperslon.-^ince  the  bending  of  the  rays 
I:^  a  prism  depends  only  on  the  angle  of  the  prism  and  the  index 
of  refraction  of  the  substance  of  which  it  is  made,  it  follows  that 
the  index  of  refraction  of  the  prism  must  be  difFerent  for  each 
Und  of  light  in  the  spectrum,  being  least  for  the  red  which  is 
leaat  refracted  and  greatest  for  the  violet  which  is  most  strongly 
refracted. 

Of  course  tie  inierpreUUion  of  this  /act  is  thot  red  UqVX  ■nvxi.sX  "qoxa 
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through  the  aubatance  of  the  prism  with  greater  velocity  than  vuM 
light.  It  will  be  shown  later  that  the  physical  difference  between 
one  kind  of  light  and  another  lies  in  their  wave  lengths.  These 
vary  from  one  end  of  the  spectrum  to  the  other,  the  longest  waves 
being  at  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum  while  the  shortest  are  at 
the  violet  end. 

It  appears  therefore  that  shorter  waves  of  light  are  more 
[retarded  in  passing  through  glass  than  longer  ones. 

864.  Dispersive  Power. — When  two  prisms  of  different  sub- 
stances have  such  angles  that  each  produces  the  same  deviation 


Crown 
Otaaa 


Flint 
Olaaa 


>/7 
K 
¥ 

FiQ.  529. — Prisms  with  different  dispersive  powers. 

for  yellow  light,  or  light  in  the  middle  of  the  spectrum,  the  angu- 
lar widths  of  the  two  spectra  produced  will  usually  not  be  the 
same,  but  are  proportional  ko  what  are  called  the  dispersive 
powers  of  the  substances.  The  disnersive  powers  of  some  sub- 
stances are  as  follows: 

Water ; 0.042 

Carbon  bisulphide 0. 145 

Crown  glass 0. 043 

Flint  glass 0.061 

Thus  for  an  equal  bending  of  the  mean  rayis,  carbon  bisulphide 
will  produce  a  spectrum  31^  times  as  long  as  that  produced  by 
crown  glass  and  2yi  times  as  long  as  one  formed  by  flint  glass. 

865.  Calculation  of  Dispersive  Power. — ^We  have  seen  that  the 
index  of  refraction  of  a  substance  depends  on  the  kind  of  light.  The  foUow- 
ing  table  gives  three  indices  of  refraction  for  each- of  four  substances.  The 
indices  given  in  the  first  column  are  for  light  near  the  extreme  red  end  of  the 
spectrum,  those  in  the  second  are  for  the  yellow  sodium  light,  while  those  in 
the  third  are  for  light  near  the  violet  end  of  the  spectrum.  These  points  ift 
the  spectrum  correspond  to  three  dark  lines  in  th^  sun  speetnim  desisnslsd 
A,  D,  and  H  by  Fraunhoiei  (,\%^%V 
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Indieet  of  Refraction 


SubeUnre 

"a 

-D 

-n„ 

"/)-  ' 

"a-'A 

1.330 
1.616 
1.528 
1,578 

1.334 
1.636 
1.S34 

1.587 

1.344 
1-708 
1.551 
1-614 

0.334 
0,635 
0.534 
0.587 

0.092 

The  next  to  the  last  column  in  the  above  table  ehows  Ihe  relative  detiiaiiant 
Hf  yeUow  Modium  light  caused  by  prisms  of  the  different  subalaruxt  all  having 
Ihe  Mame  small  angle.  Thus  it  appcaia  that  a  prism  of  carbon  bisulphide 
will  cause  nearly  twice  as  great  a  deviation  as  a  prism  of  water  of  the  same 
angle,  if  the  angles  of  the  prism  arc  small. 

In  the  last  column  are  given  the  differences  between  the  indicee  of  reftac' 
tion  for  red  and  violet  lights,  which  represent  the  relative  angxUar  widths  of  th« 
wpedra  produced  by  prisms  of  the  various  subalaiKes  having  the  tame  small  angk. 
The  spectrum  formed  by  a  thin  prism  of  carbon  bisulphide  is  therefore  about 
6H  times  as  long  as  that  formed  by  a  similar  prism  of  water. 

To  obtain  the  relative  dispersive  powers  given  in  the  previous  paragraph 
the  figures  in  the  last  column  must  be  divided  by  those  in  the  next  to  the  last 


Fia.  630. — Dispel 


see.  Direct -Tia Ion  Prism. — In  consequence  of  the  fact  that 
the  dispersive  powers  of  Bubstaoccs  differ  it  is  possible  to  ao 
combine  two  prisms  of  different  substances  as  to  produce  dis- 
perfflon  without  deviation  of  the  mean  ray,  or  to  produce  devia- 
tion  without  dispersion. 

For  example,  if  a  prism  of  crown  glass  and  one  of  Sint  glass 
are  taken  whose  angles  are  small,  and  in  the  ratio  0.587  to  0.534, 
tespectively,  they  will  each  deviate  the  D  line  of  the  spectrum 
by  the  same  amount  (see  table  §865),  but  the  spectrum  fonned 
hy  the  flint  prism  will  be  longer  than  that  formed  by  the  crown 
in  the  ratio  of.  0.031  to  0.043  (§864).  If,  therefore,  the  two  are 
1  with  their  edges  oppositely  directed,  as  shown  in  figure 
t  deviation  of  one  will  be  balanced  by  that  of  the  other 
T'Oi  or  yellow  light  of  ttie  BpectnHQ.,\ffA.  %a.  "Cbri  &»■- 
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persive  power  of  the  flint  is  greater  than  that  of  the  crown  there 
will  still  be  a  spectrum  formed  with  the  violet  toward  the  base 
of  the  flint  and  the  red  toward  its  edge. 

Such  a  combination  is  known  as  a  direct-vision  prism.  By 
using  two  prisms  of  flint  combined  with  three  of  crown  of  suitable 
angles,  as  shown  in  figure  531,  a  very  large  dispersion  may  be 
produced  with  no  deviation  of  the  middle  part  of  the  spectrum. 


Fio.  531. — Amici  prism. 

867.  Achromatism. — It  is,  however,  of  much  more  practical 
importance  to  produce  deviation  without  dispersion.  To  obtain 
this  result  two  prisms  of  crown  and  flint  glass  may  be  com- 
bined whose  angles  are  in  the  ratio  0.036  to  0.023  or  inversdy 
as  the  ratio  of  the  angular  width  of  their  spectra  given  in  the 
last  column  of  the  table  in  §865.  Two  such  prisms  will  give 
spectra  of  the  same  angular  width,  but  the  deviation  by  the 
crown-glass  prism  will  be  greater  than  that  by  the  flint.  If 
the  two  are  now  placed  together  so  as  to  act  oppositely,  as 
shown  in  figure  532,  the  beam  of  light  will  be  deviated  toward 


FiQ.  532. — Ray  bent  without  dispersion. 

the  base  of  the  crown-glass  prism,  but  there  will  be  no  dispersion, 
since  in  this  respect  the  two  balance  each  other.  Such  a  prism 
is  called  achroviatic.  j 

868.  Achromatic  Lens. — If  sunlight  passes  thro\igh  an  ordi- 
nary convergent  lens  made  of  a  single  piece  ofi-glaas,  it  may 
easily  be  shown,  by  interposing  successively  a  red  glass  and  a 
blue  glass,  that  the  focus  for  red  light  is  at  a  greater  distance 
from  the  lens  than  that  for  blue  light.  For  every  little  portioo 
of  the  lens  acts  as  a  prism  bending  light  toward  :the  asds  and 
at  the  same  time  dispeTsin^  \t,    Wltk  such  a  lens  there  is  no 
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point  at  which  a  sharp  image  of  an  object  will  be  formed  by 
ordioary  white  light.  All  points  ia  the  image  will  be  blurred ' 
and  all  lines  of  separation  between  light  and  dark  portions  of 
the  ioiage  will  be  colored. 

This  serious  defect  may  be  remedied  by  combining  a  con- 
vergent lens  of  crown  glaas  with  a  divergent  lens  of  flint,  as  shown 


Fta.  533. — Different  foci  (or  violet  and  led  raya. 
ID  figure  534,  to  form  a  convergent  ochTomatic  lens;  or  if  the  crown- 
glass  lens  is  divergent  and  the  flint  convergent,  a  divergent  achro- 
naatic  lens  may  be  formed.  In  either  case  the  curvatures  must 
be  so  chosen  that  each  little  portion  of  the  combination  through 
which  a  ray  passes  will  act  like  an 
achromatic  prism  as  explained  in  the 
previous  paragraph. 

In  case  the  two  component  lenses 
are  in  contact*  and  their  curvatures 
are  not  gi;eat,  achromaliam  will  be 
produced  if  the  focal  length  of  the 
eroum-glasa  lena  ia  to  tk(U  of  the  flint 
in  the  aame  -proportion  as  their  dis- 
persive powers  (§864). 

If  the  ratio  of  the  dispersive  powers  of  two  kinds  of  glass,  such 
as  flint  and  crown,  was  the  same  in  all  parts  of  the  spectrum,  a 
perfectly  achromatic  lens  could  be  formed  in  this  way,  but 
unfortunately  this  is  not  the  case  with  ordinary  glasses,  so  that 
the  image  formed  even  by  an  achromatic  lens  shows  some  re- 
sidual color.f  Lenses  intended  for  visual  observation  are  made 
80  as  to  bring  as  nearly  as  possible  to  one  focus  the  orange,  yellow, 
BBii  green  rays  which  form  the  brightest  part  of  the  spectrum; 

*  tt  I*  oamiDim  <n  (mall  Icdk*  Id  cement  toEeih<>r  Ibe  twn  1eng«  of  in  ncbroniHlic  com- 
HBBIioa  witbCuwU  bahuD,  in  order  to  prevest  Jot  ol  liiht  by  tcScetAau  bom  >.^  \n^>« 

■  fitmUla  fcl»A  af  <(»  an  noir  made  at  Jena  Itom  wUc^i  \eaHt  txv  ii»&«  Wi^^^c  ^i' 


while  for  photographic  purposes  the  lens  must  be  achromatic  for' 
the  violet  and  ultraviolet  rays  which  are  most  strongly  adime 
or  active  on  a  photographic  film. 

869.  OrdlniuT  and  Anomalous  Dispersion. — In  most  BubstanoH 
the  shorter  the  wave  length  the  mora  strongly  the  light  is  retarded  or  re- 
fracted. This  is  called  ordinary  or  normal  ditpereitm.  But  many  subatanoei 
exhibit  what  is  called  anomaloua  diapertion,  especially  such  as  absorb  toj 
fltrongly  light  of  some  particular  wave  lengths  while  transmittiog  compan- 
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tively  freely  those  waves  which  are  slightly  longer  or  shorter  than  the  ones 
absorbed.  Figure  535  shows  the  normal  diaperaion  curve  of  flint  gUsa  in 
which  the  index  of  refraction  increases  as  wave  lengths  decrease.  But  the 
curve  for  fuchsin  shows  that  when  sun  light  is  dispersed  by  a  prism  of  this 
aubatance  the  middle  part  of  the  spectrura  including  green  is  wanting,  being 
completely  absorbed,  while  red  and  orange  which  in  normal  dispersion 
would  be  less  refracted  than  blue,  are  ao  much  more  strongly  refracted  that 
they  are  beyond  even  the  extreme  violet.  Thia  aubstance  thus  UIustralM 
the  general  law  first  stated  l>y  Kundi,  that  the  effect  of  selective  absorptiw 
is  to  increase  the  velocity  of  those  light  waves  which  kre  somewhat  shorter 
than  the  ones  most  strongly  absorbed  and  to  retard  light  of  greater  win 

For  an  interesting  discussion  of  anomalous  dispersion,  see  Edser,  Light  jet 
Shulenh. 

870.  Rainbow.— When  parallel  rays  of  light  fall  on  a  spherical  drop  of 
water,  soiiic  of  the  light  is  refracted  into  the  drop,  suffers  reflection  at  the 
opposite  surface,  and  is  then  refracted  out  again.  The  direction  in  which  it 
finally  comes  from  the  drop  depends  on  the  point  where  it  entered.  A  r^  o 
falling  on  the  center  at  .4  is  reflected  back  on  its  path,  while  b  just  above  tb« 
center  will  be  refracted  as  shown  at  h'.  Rays  meeting  the  drop  farther  from 
A.  are  still  further  inclined  downward  on  emergence,  until  ws  come  to  a  gnap 
otnye,  «/f,  meetjng  the  surtace  b,1  B,ti^i^ti\>w)%^b%iii»sim.uindowain)d 
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tion  u  ahown  at  ^fff;  rays  beyond  B  are  again  turned  upward  as 
n  at  h'  and  W.  The  pencil  of  raya  refracted  at  B  do  not  scatter  on 
Dg  the  drop,  but  emerge  as  a  nearly  parallel  beam  in  the  direction  CD. 
i  eye  iflio  placed  as  to  receive  this  beam  the  drop  will  appear  very  bright, 
( if  the  eye  ia  above  the  line  CD  the  drop  will  appear  but  faintly  illum- 
A  in  consequence  of  the  scattering  of  the  emergent  rays,  but  if  the  point 
^t  is  hAovi  the  line  CD,  the  drop  will 
ar  dork,  for  no  light  at  all  is  sent  in 
%  direction. 

1^  angle  AOD  between  the  bright  hewn 
\iA  the  original  direction  AO  depends 
le  index  of  refraction  of  the  drop,  and 
a  with  the  wave  length,  being  about 
or  red  light  and  40°  for  violet, 
consequence  of  this,  drops  of  dew  seen 
ight  sunlight  at  the  proper  angle  may  ^o-  536.— IlefraoUon  In  rain 
ar  as  brilliant  jewels  colored  red,  yel- 

green,  or  blue.  In  such  a  case  it  will  be  found  that  a  slight  change 
isition  of  the  eye  may  cause  a  red  drop  to  change  to  green  or  blue. 
le  formation  of  the  primary  rainbow  may  now  be  readily  understood 
figure  537.  Let  ABCD  represent  drops  in  the  air  all  illuminated  by 
un'B  rays  from  5.  From  each  drop  there  will  emerge  a  bright  parallel 
J  of  red  light  in  the  direction  R  making  an  angle  of  42°  with  &,  and  a 


Fro.  537.— Pt 


t  violet  pencil  Y  making  an  angle  of  40°  with  S,  the  intermediate  colors 
le  spectrum  being  between  these  extremes.  An  observer,  therefore, 
e  eye  is  at  £,  will  receive  red  light  from  the  drop  B  and  violet  from  the 
C  and  intennediate  colors  from  drops  between  them.  If  the  diagram 
w  conceived  to  be  rotated  about  the  line  HES,  joining  the  eye  and  the 
it  is  dear  that  every  drop  on  the  circle  whose  radius  is  BN,  vhi^Vi  ^& 
ibed  by  the  motion  of  the  drop  B,  will  send  red  ^|,Vi\.  V»  ^,\i.«  (qti-^ftiifc  »& 
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drops  on  the  circle  described  by  the  motion  of  C  will  send  violet  light  to  the 
eye.  In  this  way  a  colored  circular  band  will  be  seen  whose  angular  radiui 
is  between  40**  and  42'*. 

It  will  be  observed  also  that  the  drop  A  do^  not  send  any  light  at  all  to  the 
eye  at  Ej  while  scattered  rays  of  all  colors  come  from  the  drop  D,  The 
region,  therefore,  above  the  primary  rainbow  appears  dark,  while  that  within 
it  is  bright,  and  the  red  of  the  bow  is  nearly  pure,  while  the  violet  is  mixed 
with  scattered  rays  of  other  colors  and  fades  out  into  white. 

871.  Secondary  Rainbow. — For  those  rays  that  suffer  two  reflectiou 
inside  a  rain  drop  there  is  also  a  certain  direction  in  which  the  emergent  rays 
are  parallel,  and  therefore  the  light  in  that  direction  is  particulariy  intense. 

A  colored  bow  will,  therefore,  be  produced  as  shown  in  figure  538,  the 
angular  radius  of  the  red  being  51''  while  that  of  the  violet  is  54**.     The  skj 


Fig.  538. — Secondary  rainbow. 

within  this  bow  and  between  it  and  the  primary  bow  will  be  daik  while 
outside  of  it  beyond  the  violet  the  sky  will  be  bright  with  scattered  light. 

872.  Supernumerary  Bows. — The  bows  caused  by  more  than  two 
internal  reflections  cannot  be  seen.  A  second  and  even  a  third  band  of 
red  may,  however,  be  occasionally  seen  in  the  violet  region  of  the  primary 
bow.  These  are  called  supernumerary  bows  and  are  diffraction  phenomena 
(§931).  Their  explanation  is  given  in  more  advanced  treatises,  such  as 
Preston's  Theory  of  Light.' 

Optical  Instruments 

873.  Optical  Instruments. — There  are  two  general  classes  of 
optical  instruments,  those  which  form  a  real  image  on  a  screen, 
as  in  case  of  the  photographic  camera  and  projection  lantern 
(magic  lantern),  and  those  intended  for  direct  eye  observation 
in  which  the  image  formed  is  virtual.  To  the  latter  class  belong 
the  magnifying  glass,  mioio^eo^,  ^xid  \^\»»20^«'. 
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To  obtain  a  clear  conception  of  the  action  of  an  optical  appa- 
ratus it  is  desirable  to  study  the  effect  of  the  instrument  upon 
two  pencils  of  light,  starting  from  different  points  in  the  object 
and  traced  through  to  the  corresponding  points  in  the  image. 
One  pencil  should  be  as  oblique  as  can  pass  through  the 
instrument. 

874.  Photographic  Camera. — In  the  simplest  form  of  photo- 
graphic camera  a  single  convergent  lens  forms  a  real  image  of  a 
distant  object  on  the  sensitive  plate.  A  diaphragm  placed 
dose  to  the  lens  limits  the  size  of  the  pencil  of  light.  The  quick- 
ness of  a  photographic  lens  or  the  brightness  of  the  image,  will 
be  proportional  to  A  the  area  of  the  diaphragm  opening,  and 


Fio.  639. 


inversely  proportional  to  the  area  of  the  image  over  which  the 
light  is  spread.  But  the  linear  dimensions  of  the  image  arc 
proportional  to  /  the  focal  length  of  the  lens,  and  so  the  area  of 
the  image  is  proportional  to  p.     Hence,   other  things  being 

equal,  it  is  the  ratio  -^  which  determines  the  time  of  exposure. 

Figure  639  represents  a  symmetrical  or  ** rectilinear"  lens 
consisting  of  two  similar  achromatic  lenses,  symmetrically 
placed,  and  having  the  diaphragm  half-way  between  them.  It 
will  be  obfierved  that  in  this  case  the  oblique  pencil  passes  as 
much  below  the  center  of  the  front  lens  as  above  the  center 
of  the  back  lens,  so  that  the  beam  is  as  much  bent  by  one  as 
by  the  other  and  emerges  parallel  to  the  incident  pencil.  This 
tends  to  cause  straight  lines  in  the  object  to  be  reproduced  as 
straight  lines  in  the  image. 
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87A.  I>lBtoitlon  of  Imaces.— Tlie  image  of  a  greUng  wHh  «qiu1 
square  openings  may  be  distorted  in  either  of  the  two  modes  shown  m 
figure  540.  The  first  or  barrel-shaped  diatortion  ia  seen  Irhen  the  center  of 
the  image  ia  magnified  relatively  more  than  the  outer  portions,  while  the 
other  form  of  distortion  is  caused  by  the  greater  relaUve  magnification  of  tbe 
parts  away  from  the  center. 

Kither  of  these  modes  of  distortion  may  be  produced  in  projecting  the 
image  of  the  grating  with  the  same  lens,  the  form  of  distortion  being  deUr- 


^ 


^^ 
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minedby  the  mode  of  illumination.  For  let  G  {Fig.  541)  be  the  grating  and 
L  the  lens,  theo  if  the  grating  Is  illuminated  by  a- beam  of  nearly  paralle) 
light,  as  direct  sunlight,  the  light  from  the  upper  part  of  the  grating  will 
pass  through  the  upper  edge  of  the  lens  L,  and  being  bent  down  too  stron^T 
in  consequence  of  the  spherical  aberration  of  the  lens  (SS61)  will  come  to 
focus  at  P  farther  from  tlie  center  than  P'  and  will  thus  cause  the  distortion 


Fia.  541.— Parallel  illumination. 


shown  in  the  second  diagram  of  figure  540.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  by  meant 
of  a  convergent  lens  the  illuminating  beam  of  light  is  coaverged  bo  Btrongt]r 
that  rays  from  the  top  uf  G  are  refracted  by  the  bottom  of  tile  lens  L,  U 
shown  in  figure  542.  the  focus  P  will  be  too  near  the  center  and  the  distortioa 
will  be  barrel -shaped. 

It  is  clear  that  Ihe  least  spherical  ahemUion  and  dMortion  loiO  6a  aonMi 
when  Ihe  iU'imituiling  lens  converges  the  light  loioardtheeenter<ftktl*n»L,U 
shown  in  the  diagram  oH,'lvomB.ftv<i\Ktt\«m,%:BMftWa, 
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U  in  tliis  same  kind  of  ^plicncal  ahprnition  whioh  raiiscs  biirrcl-shnpcd  dis- 
tortiun  in  the  pliotogropliiu  linage  when  the  diaphragm  i.s  placed  (uutsidc)  in 
front  of  the  lens;  while  if  the  diaphragm  is  behind  the  lena  the  opposite  form 
of  distortion  reeulta. 


Fio.  542. — BuTol-shapcd  distortiuD. 


876.  FroJectlDK  lantern. — The  optical  system  of  the  magie 
lantern,  slereoplicon,  or  projeding  lanlem  is  shown  in  figure  543. 
It  consists  simply  of  a  front  lens  or  objective  L  which  forms  a 
real  image  of  the  slide  S  on  the  screen  at  S';  and  an  illuminating 
system  which  consists  of  the  source  of  light  at  E  and  the  con- 
densing lens  C  which  converges  the  light  through  the  slide  iS 
toward  the  center  of  the  lens  L. 

Since  the  screen  jS'  is  usually  at  a  conniderable  distance?,  the 
distance  from  the'slide  S  to  the  lens  L  is  nearly  the  focal  length 


Fto.  643. — Fcojccting  tant«tn. 


of  the  lens  or  lens  combination.  So  that  the  width  of  the  image 
on  the  Bcreeo  is  to  the  width  of  the  slide  as  the  distance  of  the 
screen  ia  to  the  focal  length  of  the  front  lens  L.  Hence  when 
the  lantern  is  to  be  at  a  great  distance  from  the  screen  a  long- 
focus  front  lens  should  be  used  to  prevent  the  image  from  bein% 
too  large  and  dim. 
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The  front  lena  is  usually  a  combination  trf  two  lenses  to  secuie 
flatness  of  field  and  freedom  from  color  and  distortion.  The 
condensing  lens  consists  of  two  plano-convex  lenses  with  th^ 
convex  surfaces  almost  touching.  If  the  upper  portions  of  the 
two  condensing  lenses  arc  thought  of  as  prisms,  it  will  be  noticed 
that  with  this  construction  each  is  nearly  in  the  position  of  mint- 
mum  deinaiion  for  the  pencil  of  light  passing  through  it;  for  the 
incident  and  emergent  pencils  make  somewhat  nearly  equal  an- 
gles with  the  two  surfaces  of  each  of  the  two  lenses.  Such  ao 
arrangement  makes  the  spherical  and  chromatic  aberration  vet; 
much  less  than  tf  the  lenses  had  been  placed  witli  their  flat  faca 
together,  which  would  make  practically  a  single  double-convo 
lens, 

877.  Projecting  Microscope. — ^For  the  projecljng  of  micro- 
scopic objects  the  lens  L  must  have  a  very  short  focal  length  to 


secure  the  roquisito  magnification.  The  object  must  also  be  in- 
tensely illuminiited  and  so  a  second  short  focus  condensing  lois 
C  is  introdiii-ed  which  converges  the  light  from  £  to  a  bri^t 
focus  at  the  slide  S  which  is  to  be  illuminated.  To  diminish 
the  heat  of  the  focus  at  S,  which  might  ruin  the  slide,  a  tank  of 
water  3  or  4  in.  thick  is  introduced  between  C  and  C  Water 
absorlK'4  stronglj'  the  very  energetic  radiations  whose  wave  lengths 
are  too  long  to  aff<(ct  the  eye,  though  the  visible  radiation  or 
light  is  not  sensibly  weakened.  An  ordinary  microscope  may 
be  used  in  thLs  way  for  projection  either  with  or  without  the 
eye-piece  by  turning  the  instrument  into  the  homontal  podticm 
and  converging  a  beam  of  sunlight  OD  the  dide  5  by  a  conTergent 
lens  of  8  or  10  in.  focal  length. 

S7S.  The  Eye. — The  human  honcal  in  ahipe, 

iiaving  an  outer  wa.\\  ol  &na  of  iriuoh  tb 
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transparent  front  i>^  known  as  llu'  corfua.  Ininiediately  back  of 
the  cornea  is  the  iriSy  a  variously  colored  ineinl)rane,  having  a 
round  opening  in  its  center  called  the  pupil.  The  pupil  contracts 
in  bright  light  and  dilates  in  the  dark,  the  iris  acting  as  a  dia- 
phragm to  regulate  the  light  admitted  to  the  eye.  Back  of  the 
pupil  is  the  crystalline  lens,  of  rather  dense  transparent  tissue 
formed  in  layers  and*densest  at  the  center.  The  space  between 
the  crystalline  lens  and  the 
cornea  is  filled  with  a  clear 
watery  substance^  the  aqueous 
humor,  while  the  mai^  interior 
cavity  back  of  the  crystalline 
lens  is  filled  with  a  transparent 
jelly-like  substance,  the  vitreous 
humor.  At  the  back  of  the  eye, 
forming  the  inner  coating  of 
the  outer  wall,  is  the  retina,  a 
highly  organized  black  mem- 
brane the  surface  of  which  is  covered  with  minute  structures  called 
rods  and  cones  in  which  the  fibers  of  the  optic  nerve  terminate. 

Rays  from  external  objects  are  focused  on  the  retina  by  the 
action  of  the  crystalline  lens  and  other  refracting  portions  of  the 
eye.  An  image  is  formed  on  the  retina  just  as  the  image  in  a 
photographic  camera  is  formed  on  the  plate,  and  each  portion 
of  the  retina  thus  receives  a  stimulus  exactly  corresponding  to 
the  illumination  of  the  particular  part  of  an  external  object 
which  has  its  image  at  that  point,  and  this  stimulus  of  the  optic 
nerve  causes  the  corresponding  sensation  of  brightness  and  color. 

Of  course  the  image  formed  on  the  retina  is  inverted,  but  we 
do  not  see  that  image;  there  is  simply  a  correspondence  between 
the  retina  and  external  directions,  such  that  when  light  falls  on 
a  spot  on  the  retina  it  excites  a  sensation  which  we  describe  by 
saying  that  it  is  bright  in  the  corresponding  direction. 

At  the  center  of  the  retina  and  just  opposite  the  pupil  and 
ayBtalline  lens  is  a  spot  where  the  retina  is  much  more  highly 
devdoped  than  elsewhere,  and  to  see  objects  distinctly  their 
imagBS  miut  be  formed  on  that  spot.  If  the  eye  is  directed  at 
a  pirtioidar  point  on  a  printed  page  only  the  words  cIq^-a  to  \.Vsa^ 
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Where  the  optic  nerve  enters  there  is  a  blind  spot  in  the  retina. 
To  verify  this,  make  a  small  black  spot  on  a  sheet  of  white 
paper  and  covering  the  left  eye  look  with  the  right  eye  at  a  point 
about  one-fourth  as  far  to  the  left  of  the  spot  as  the  latter  is  dis- 
tant from  the  eye  and  the  spot  will  disappear. 

879.  Accommodation. — A  normal  eye  can  change  its  focus 
or  accommodate  so  as  to  form  on  the  retina  a  distinct  image  either 
of  distant  objects  or  of  those  as  near  as  about  8  in.  This  is 
brought  about  by  muscles  attached  to  the  crystalline  lens  by 
which  it  is  made  flatter  for  distant  objects  and  more  convex  for 
nearer  ones. 

880.  Short  and  Far  Sight. — When  the  len^^  of  the  eye  is  too 
convex,  objects  at  ordinary  distances  are  focused  in  front  of  the 
retina,  so  that  the  image  on  the  retina  itself  is  out  of  focus  and 
blurred.  In  such  a  case  objects  can  be  seen  distinctly  only  if  held 
very  near  the  eye,  and  the  person  is  said  to  be  short-sighted,  or 
myopic. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  lens  of  the  eye  is  too  flat  the  image 
of  a  near  object  will  be  formed  back  of  the  retina,  so  that  indistinct 
vision  results.  In  such  a  case  it  may  be  that  only  distant  objects 
can  be  seen  distinctly  or  it  may  not  be  possible  to  see  distinctly 
at  any  distance,  and  the  person  is  said  to  be  presbyopic,  or  far- 
sighted. 

881.  Spectacles. — If  the  lens  of  the  eye  is  too  convex  as  in 
case  of  short  sight,  a  divergent  lens  may  be  used  to  correct  the 

defect,  while  if  the  lens  of  the  eye  is 
too  flat,  as  in  far  sight,  a  convergent 
lens  must  be  used. 

882.  Astigmatism. — An  eye  is  said 
to  be  astigmatic  when  a  point  of  light, 
as  a  star,  is  seen  as  a  short  bright  line, 
the  direction  of  which  is  called  the  axisof 
astigmatism.  In  case  of  astigmatism  all 
the  lines  in  such  a  diagram  as  figure  546 
will  not  appear  equally  distinct,  but  those 
in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  astigmatism  will  be  sharply  defined 
while  those  at  right  angles  to  them  will  appear  broadened  and 
blurred.  This  defect  is  caused  by  the  lens  of  the  eye  having 
eiiipsoidal  instead  oi  ap\xm^  «wx1^q«a  «cA  ^&  ^ynrec^nd  by  the 
of  cylindricai  \euBe». 


Fia.  646, 
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883.  Distance  of  Distinct  Vision. — The  nearer  an  object  is 
Ijrought  to  the  eye  the  larger  will  be  the  dimensions  of  its  image 
on  the  retina  and  the  more  detail  will  be  brought  out,  provided  it 
is  not  brought  so  near  that  the  eye  cannot  properly  focus  the 
image. 

A  distance  of  about  10  in.  or  25  cm.  is  the  normal  distance  of 
most  distinct  vision. 

884.  Magnifying  Glass. — ^A  convergent  lens  produces  a  virtual 
and  enlarged  image  of  any  object  placed  slightly  nearer  to  the 
lens  than  its  principal  focus.  In  the  diagram  it  will  be  seen  that 
light  from  each  point  of  the  object  0  after  passing  through  the 


Fig.  547. 


lens  L  comes  to  the  eye  as  if  it  had  come  from  the  image  /.     The 
object  is  therefore  seen  enlarged  or  magnified. 

In  using  a  magnifying  glass  the  eye  should  be  placed  close  to 
the  lena  as  at  E  and  the  object  then  be  brought  up  until  its  intake  is 
seen  distinctly^  for  in  that  case  the  rays  from  all  parts  of  the 
object  come  to  the  eye  through  the  central  part  of  the  lens,  and 
are  subject  to  the  least  spherical  and  chromatic  aberration; 
whereas  if  the  eye  were  placed  at  E'  rays  coming  to  the  eye  from 
the  point  of  the  arrow  would  be  refracted  near  the  edge  of  the 
lens  and  consequently  there  would  l)e  distortion  of  the  image  as 
well  as  other  aberrations. 

The  angular  dimensions  of  the  image  as  seen  by  the  eye  placed 
at  E  dose  to  the  lens  is  practically  the  same  whether  the  image  is 
formed  at  I  or  /'  or  at  a  still  greater  distance.  Therefore  the 
apparent  size  of  the  image  and  consequently  the  magnification  is 
substantially  unchanged. 

The  magnifying  power  of  the  lens  is  the  ratvo  ol  \?cv^  Xj^tv^^ 
of  the  image  /,  formed  at  the  distance  oi  dv^Wnc^*  n\&\otl  B  >  *^ 
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the  length  of  the  object  0;  for  in  order  to  see  the  object  distinctly 
without  the  lens  it  must  be  placed  at  the  distance  D  from  the  eye. 
To  determine  the  magnifying  power,  let  /  represent  the  focal 
length  of  the  lens  and  let  p  and  D  represent  the  distances  from  the 
lens  of  0  and  J,  respectively,  then  by  definition  the  magnifying 

power  of  the  lens  =  j^ 

but 

q_D 

and  from  the  general  lens  formula  (§853)  we  have 

1_  11 
P      D-f 

multiplying  through  by  D  this  becomes 


D  D 

p         J 


D 


therefore  the  magnifying  power  of  a  lens  =  1  +  y 

where  D  is  the  distance  of  most  distinct  vision  and  /  is  the  focal 
length  of  the  lens. 


Fio.  548. — Compound  microscope. 

885,  Compound  Microscope, — For  the  highest  magnification 

the  compound  microscope  is  used,  the  optical  system  of  which 
is  shown  in  figure  548.  The  object  0  to  be  magnified  is  placed 
just  outside  the  focus  of  the  short-focus  lens  A,  calj^  the  objei 
which  forms  a  real  image  at  /.  Back  of  this  image  is  placed  a 
magnifying  glass  at,  a  d\s\,aiiCi^  ^x^gaNX-^  \^jaa  \Jmcdl  \ta  local  length 
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BO  that  it  forms  a  virtual  image  of  /  at  /'  which  may  be  seen  by 
the  eye  at  E, 

Since  0  is  nearly  at  the  principal  focus  of  the  lens  A,  the 
image  /  will  be  as  many  times  greater  than  the  object  0  as  the 
distance  AI  is  greater  than  the  focal  length  of  A.  The  distance 
AI  in  an  ordinary  microscope  is  about  150  mm.,  so  that  if  the  focal 
length  of  the  objective  is  5  mm.  the  image  /  will  be  30  times  as 
large  as  the  object,  and  if  the  eye-piece  or  lens  B  has  a  magnify- 
ing power  10,  the  power  of  the  combination  b  30  X  10  =  300 
diameters. 

Many  microscopes  have  a  "draw  tube"  by  which  the  distance 
between  the  objective  and  eye-piece  may  be  increased.  The 
effect  of  this  is  to  increase  the  magnifying  power  of  the  instrument 
in  the  same  ratio. 

886.  Efe-pleces  and  Micrometer.  The  eye-pkce  at  oeular  of  & 
microscope  usually  consista  of  &  combination  of  two  lenses  instead  of  the 
ample  lens  B  shown  in  the  previous  diagram.     Two  forms  are  in  use.     One 


Fu).  540. — Huycens*  or  ncEative  eyo-picoe.     Focal  teogth  ^  Hi. 

of  these,  the  Hvygetu  or  negaUvt  eye-pieee,  consists  of  two  coaverRcnt  lenses, 
a  j!«MI«n«f  and  on  eye  lens  £,  whoso  focal  lengths  arc  in  the  ratio  3  to  1,  and 
the  distance  between  them  is  twice  the  shorter  focal  length.  It  is  equivalent 
to  a  single  lens  whose  focal  length  is  IM  timca  that  of  the  eye  lena,  but  it  has 
the  advantage  of  being  effectively  acromatic  if  both  leneies  are  made  of  the 
iMine  kind  of  glass,  and  gives  less  distortion  and  aberration  than  a  single  Icna. 

In  this  eyepiece  the  rays  from  the  objective  must  fall  on  the  £cld  lena 
befort  coming  to  a  focus  at  /,  as  shown  in  the  figure. 

For  rough  measurements  this  eye-piece  may  be  provided  with  a  scale 
ruled  on  glass,  known  as  an  eye-piece  micrometer,  which  is  6xed  half-way  be- 
tween the  two  Imses  so  that  it  coincides  with  the  image  farmed  by  F. 

But  for  more  exact  measurements  the  microscope  is  provided  with  a  mi~ 
eromettr  (in  which  a  cross-hair  is  moved  by  a  screw  having  a  graduated 
head)  placed  at  /  where  the  image  is  formed  by  the  objective,  and  the  eye- 
pioce  must  be  plaood  back  of  this  point  so  aa  to  maeul'j  \tn«.%«^  &Q.&  c^^v«<- 
hain  tofetbar. 
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For  this  purpose  the  Ramsden  or  posUwe  eye-piece  must  be  lued.  This 
form  of  ocular  consists  of  two  convergent  lenses,  a  field  lens  and  an  eye  lens 
of  equal  focal  length  the  distance  between  them  being  two-thirds  of  the  focal 
length  of  either  lens.  This  eye-piece  is  placed  back  of  the  image  /  just  as 
though  a  single  lens  were  used.  It  is  equivalent  to  a  single  lens  whose  focal 
length  is  ^i  that  of  its  component  lenses,  and  is  called  posUwe  because  it 


Fig.  550. — Rarasden's  or  positive  eye-pieoe.     Focal  length  ■■  f4. 


can  be  used,  like  an  ordinary  simple  magnifying  glass,  to  magnify  any 
small  object.  It  is  nearly  achromatic  and  may  give  a  flat  field  with  little 
aberration. 

887.  Microscope  Objectives. — The  object-glass  of  a  microscope 
usually  consists  of  a  nearly  hemispherical  front  lens  of  crown  glass  with  its 
flat  face  outward,  having  one  or  more  achromatic  combinations  mounted 
back  of  it  as  shown  in  the  figure.  The  curvatures  of  the  lenses  and  their  dis- 
tances apart  are  calculated  so  as  to  give  an  imtige  as  free  from  aberration  as 

possible.  High  powers  are  corrected  for  a  particular 
H  tube  length  and  thickness  of  cover-glass,  and  to  obtain 
■  the  best  results  these  conditions  must  be  satisfied.  If 
between  the  front  lens  of  the  objective  and  the  cover- 
glass  a  drop  of  oil  is  introduced  having  the  same  index 
of  refraction  as  the  glass,  it  is  as  though  the  object  were 
imbedded  in  the  glass  of  the  front  lens.  In  this  way  loss 
of  light  by  reflection  from  the  glass  surfaces  is  avoided, 
no  correction  for  the  thickness  of  the  cover-glass  is  re- 
quired, and  the  brightness  and  definiteness  of  the  final 
image  are  increased.  But  to  secure  these  results  the 
objective  must  be  especially  designed  for  this  use.  Such 
objectives  are  known  as  oil  or  homogeneous  immersion 
lenses,  and  may  have  as  short  a  focal  length  as  H  2  or  K  6  i^ 

888.  Numerical  Aperture. — The  size  of  the  pencil  of  light  trans- 
mitted through  the  microscope  from  a  single  point  of  the  object  has  an 
important  influence  on  the  defining  power  (§937).  The  ratio  of  the  radius  oj 
the  largest  cross  secU^**  '»''  ^tuch  a  pencil  to  the  focal  length  of  the  affective  it 
knorvn  as  Us  nun  re,  and,  other  things  being  equal,  th^  resolving 
power  of  an  obj*  ^QXksX  \a  V\a  TiMTiisnRai  ^v^stMso^ 


Fig.  551. 
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SS9.  Telescopes. — In  telescopes  a  convergent  lens,  known  as 
the  object-glass,  or  a,  concave  mirror,  ia  used  to  form  a  real  image 
of  a  distant  object,  and  this  image  is  then  magnified  by  a  suitable 
eye-piece.  Since  the  object  is  distant  the  image  is  formed  at  the 
principal  focus  of  the  object-glass  or  mirror,  and  consequently 
to  have  a  large  image  and  great  magDifjing  power  the  object- 
glasB  must  have  long  focal  length.  There  are  three  kinds  of 
refracting  telescopes,  Galileo's,  the  astronomical,  and  the  terres- 
trial forma. 

890.  Galileo's  Telescope. — In  Galileo's  telescope  a  concave 
or  divergent  lens  is  used  as  the  eye-piece.  This  lens  is  placed  so 
that  rays  from  the  objectr^lass  meet  it  before  forming  the  image  / 
as  shown  in  the  figure.     If  the  distance  from  L  to  /  is  slightly. 


Flo.  552.— Galileo'! 


greater  than  the  focal  length  /  of  the  eye  lens,  rays  approaching 
the  point  of  the  image  at  /  will  be  bent  upward  and  made  to 
diverge  as  if  from  /'.  An  enlarged  virtual  image  is  thus  formed 
which  may  be  seen  if  the  eye  is  placed  so  as  to  receive  the  emer- 
gent pencil.  It  will  be  observed,  however,  that  the  pencils  of 
l^ht  from  all  points  in  the  object  come  to  the  eye  as  if  intersecting 
at  S,  so  that  it  is  as  though  the  virtual  image  were  seen  through 
a  small  opening  at  S  which  restricts  the  field  of  view,  only  so 
much  being  seen  in  any  one  position  of  the  eye  as  is  in  line  with  the 
eye  and  S,  The  amallaess  of  the  field  of  view  is  the  great 
defect  in  this  form  of  telescope  and  causes  its  use  to  he  restricted 
to  low-power  Instruments,  such  as  the  ordinary  opera-glass. 
Its  advantages  are  that  it  is  shorter  than  the  other  forms  of  tele- 
scope and  gives  an  erect  image  of  the  distant  object. 

891.  The  Asbvnomlcal  Telescope. — In   this  instrument  t,^% 
eye-piece  is  s  oonvei^n  t  Jens,  or  an  equivalent  "H-MS^ena  ere  ■^^tsffli- 
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den  eye-piece  as  in  the  microscope,  §886.  The  eye  lens,  m 
shown  in  the  diagram,  is  placed  nearly  its  own  focal  length  back 
of  the  image  at  /  formed  by  the  object-glass,  so  that  a  virtual 
enlarged  image  of  /  is  formed  at  /'.  It  will  be  noted  that  the 
pencil  of  rays  from  the  lower  part  of  the  distant  object  comes  to 
the  eye  as  if  from  the  upper  part  of  the  image  at  /'.  In  this 
instrument,  then,  the  image  is  inverted,  and  it  is  therefore  used 
chiefly  for  astronomical  observation.  The  various  pencils 
of  rays  coming  to  the  eye  from  different  points  in  the  virtual 
image  all  intersect  at  S,  forming  a  bright  spot  known  as  the  eye 
spot.  If  the  pupil  of  the  eye  is  held  at  this  point  all  parts  of  the 
virtual  image  can  be  seen  simultanegusly,  and  the  field  of  view  'a 
large,  being  limited  only  by  the  size  of  the  lens  L. 


Fm.  563. — Astronoinicsl  teleacope. 
892.  Ma^Ifflng  Power  of  a  Telescope. — The  senai-diamelra 
of  the  distant  object  as  it  would  be  seen  without  the  telescope 
subtends  the  angle  COB  or  lOD  (Fig.  553)  where  CO  is  a  ray 
coming  from  the  middle  of  the  object  and  BO  is  a  ray  from  its 
edge;  while  the  angle  subtended  by  the  corresponding  part  of  tbe 
image  seen  in  the  telescope  is  I'SD  or  ILD.  The  magnifying 
power  of  the  instrument  is  therefore  the  ratio 

tan  ILD 

tan  lOD 
Since  OD  is  equal  to  F,  the  focal  length  of  the  object-glass,  and 
DL  is  nearly  equal  to  /,  the  focal  length  of  the  eye  lens,  we  have 

■■  -p-'  and  ^An  ILD  ™  -j-i 


tan  lOD  = 
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or  the  magnifying  power  of  an  astronomical  telescope  is  equal 
to  the  number  of  times  that  the  focal  length  of  the  eye-piece  is 
contained  in  the  focal  length  of  the  object-glass. 

It  may  also  be  shown  that  the  magnifying  {xiwer  is  the  ratio 
of  the  diameter  of  the  objeet^lass  to  the  diameter  of  the  eye-spot 
S,  for  the  latter  is  the  image  of  the  object-glass  formed  by  the 
lens  L. 

It  will  be  shown  later  (§937)  that  the  defining  power  of  a 
telescope  is  proportional  to  the  diameter  of  the  object-glass, 
supposing  it  to  be  perfect. 

Hence  for  detecting  close  double  stars  or  for  investigating 
minute  details  on  the  surface  of  sun  or  planet  where  high  powers 
must  be  used,  it  is  necessary  to  employ  a  telescope  of  large 
aperture.  Large  lenses  are  used  also  on  account  of  their  light- 
gathering  power  in  observing  faint  objects,  such  as  nebulie. 

893.  TerreHtrial  Telescope. — To  obtain  a  large  field  of  view 
and  at  the  same  time  an  erect  image  of  distant  objects  the  terres- 
trial telescope  is  used. 


Via.  554. — Tetrestrial  tolcBcopc. 


This  instrument  is  like  the  astronomical  telescope  except  that 
there  are  two  additional  convergent  lenses,  E  and  E',  introduced 
between  the  object-glass  0  and  the  eye  lens  L  as  shown  in  the 
diagram.  These .  lenses  invert  the  image  /,  forming  another 
real  image  at  I'  with  the  point  of  the  arrow  downward  aa  in  the 
distant  object.  This  image  is  magnified  by  the  eye-piece  at  L, 
which  forms  the  enlarged  erect  virtual  image  I".  In  the  ordinary 
spy-glass  the  lens  L  is  replaced  by  a  Huygpn.i  eye-piece,  making 
four  lenses  in  all  besides  the  object-glass. 

At  2)  a  diaphragm  is  introduced  having  a  hole  in  the  center  just 
targe  eDOUgh  to  transmit  the  pencils  of  light  which  intersect  at 
that  point.  TTub  serves  to  stop  any  stray  UfttA  w^aVi  tt>».-^  \«i 
reflected  from  the  mdea  of  the  tube. 
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804.  Prism  Binoculars. — Field  glasses  which  combine  high 
magnifying  power  and  large  field  of  view  are  now  made  according 
to  the  plan  shown  in  figure  555. 

The  beam  of  light  from  the  object-glass  enters  aright-angled 
glass  prism  and  after  two  internal  reflections,  at  A  and  £,  is 
completely  reversed  in  direction  and  travels  back  to  a  second 
prism,  placed  at  right  angles  to  the  first,  where  it  is  again  totally 
reflected,  at  C  and  D,  and  turned  back  again  toward  the  eye 
lens  E. 

The  reflections  in  the  two  prisms  secure  an  erect  image  without 
using  the  reversing  lenses  of  the  ordinary  terrestrial  telescope;  for 


:3mm 


>Sit:^ 


FiQ.  555. — Path  of  rays  in  prism  binocular. 

one  prism  interchanges  the  two  sides  of  the  image,  while  the  other 
makes  it  upright,  thus  restoring  it  completely  to  its  natural 
position. 

Also,  on  account  of  the  length  of  the  path  of  the  rays  from  the 
object  glass  to  the  .eye  lens,  the  focal  length  of  the  object  glass 
may  be  three  times  as  great  as  in  the  ordinary  field  glass,  and  the 
magnifying  power  correspondingly  increased. 

895.  Reflecting  Telescopes. — Instead  of  the  object-glass  of  a 
telescope,  a  long-focus  concave  mirror  may  be  used.  The  arrange- 
ment shown  in  figure  556  was  used  in  Sir  William  Hershel's  great 
telescope,  the  mirror  M  being  slightly  inclined  so  that  the  eye- 
piece and  the  observer's  head  were  not  in  the  line  of  the  raj's 
falling  in  the  mirror.  In  small  reflecting  telescopes  the  rays 
converging  toward  the  image  /  may  be  reflected  out  sideways 
to  the  eye-piece  by  a  small  mirror  placed  directly  in  front  of  the 
large  mirror,  as  was  done  by  Newton.  To  obtain  a  perfect 
image  free  from  spherical  aberration  the  mirror  must  be  parabolic 
instead  of  spherical.  A  .mirror  has  the  advantage,  of  forming 
an  image  free  from  chromatic  aberration  since  all  wave  lengths  of 
light  are  reflected  alike. 
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A  teleaeope  mirror  is  called  a  ipteulum,  and  may  be  made  of  an  alloy 
called  Bpeculum  metal  which  takes  a  fine  polish  and  does  not  readily  taraish. 
Specula  are  now,  however,  usually  made  of  glass,  as  this  is  harder  and  less 
dense  than  speculum  metal.  The  surface  is  ground  and  polished  to  the 
required  shape  and  then  silvered. 


Fig.  556. — Henchera  form  of  rcflcoting  telescope. 


Problems 

1.  What  is  the  magnifying  power  of  a  simple  convergent  lens  of  focal 

length  S  cm. 7     Take  25  cm,  as  distance  of  most  distinct  vision. 
8.  What  is  the  magnifying  power  of  an  astronomical  telescope  in  which  the 

focal  length  of  the  object  glciss  is  12  ft.,  while  that  of  the  eye-piece  is 

1.5in.T 
a.  A  compound  microscope  has  an  objective  of  1  in.  focus,  the  first  image  is 

formed  5  in.  back  of  the  objective  and  is  magnified  by  an  ocular  of  2  in. 

equivalent  focus.     Find  the  minifying  power  of  the  combination. 
t.  When  a  telescope  is  pointed  at  the  sun,  how  should  the  eye-piece  be 

placed  to  give  a  real  image  of  the  sun  on  a  screen  fixed  back  of  the  tele- 

BcopeT    In  this  case  is  the  image  formed  by  an  astronomical  teleMope 

erect  or  inverted? 
B.  In  a  projection  apparatus  it  is  desired  that  the  pictures  shall  be  10  ft. 

wide  on  a  screen  40  ft.  distant,  when  the  slides  are  3  in.  wide.     What 

must  be  the  focal  length  of  the  projecting  lens  used? 
6.  By  meaos  of  a  microscope  objective,  a  scale  having  50  lines  to  the 

millimeter  is  projected  upon  a  screen  9  meters  distant,  and  the  distance 

between  the  linee  in  the  image  on  the  screen  is  4  cm.     What  is  the  focal 

length  of  the  objective  used? 
T.  A  certain  binocular  field  glass  has  a  power  8  and  dianipter  of  objective 

2S  mm.  while  another  of  power  6  has  an  objective  31  mm.  in  diameter. 

Which  will  give  the  brighter  image  and  in  what  ratio? 
Reference 
3.  T.  TAtufm:  (pities  of  Photography, 
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Analysis  op  Light 

The  Spectrum 

896.  The  Spectrum. — It  has  been  seen  that  when  light  passes 
through  a  prism  it  is  spread  out  in  a  colored  band  shading  from 
red  to  violet  and  called  the  spectrum,  showing  that  a  beam  of 
white  light  is  complex  and  made  up  of  different  kinds  of  light 
which  are  separated  by  the  prism  in  consequence  of  their  differ- 
ent refrangibilities.  These  lights  also  differ  in  the  color  sensa- 
tions which  they  excite,  the  least  refrangible  being  the  red  rays 
while  the  most  refrangible  are  the  violet. 

It  will  be  shown  later  that  the  physical  property  which  deter- 
mines the  refrangibility  of  a  ray  of  light  is  wave  length;  so  that 
in  forming  a  spectrum  we  are  really  spreading  out  the  light  in  Ote 
order  of  ivave  lengths,  the  longest  waves  being  at  the  red  end  of  the 
spednim  and  the  shortest  at  the  violet  end, 

897.  Pure  Spectrum. — To  obtain  a  complete  analysis  of  light 
there  must  be  no  (n^erlapping  of  different  kinds,  but  each  must 


FiQ.  657. 

be  separated  by  the  prism  from  every  other.     To  accomidish 
this  the  following  arrangement  may  be  employed. 

The  light  to  be  examined  enters  through  a  narrow  slit  S, 
which  is  parallel  to  the  edge  of  the  prism  and  therefore  perpen- 
dicuhir  to  the  plane  of  the  paper  in  the  diagram.  A  converging 
lens  L  is  so  placed  that  it  would  bring  the  light  to  focus  and 
form  at  S'  an  image  of  the  slit  if  the  prism  were  not  interposed. 
By  the  action  of  the  prism,  however,  the  Ught  is  refracted  down- 
ward and  if  there  were  only  one  kind  of  light  present  the  whole 
beam  would  be  equaWy  leix^^eV^  ^i^^  \Xi^  V^tv^^  vanuQe  of  the 
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etit  would  be  formed  ut  H,  say,  instead  of  at  S',  but  without  any 
change  in  color.  If,  liowever,  tiiere  were  in  the  original  beam 
two  kinds  of  light  which  were  differently  refracted,  there 
would  then  be  formed  two  images  of  the  slit,  one  at  R  and  one  at 
B.  And  since  light  waves  that  are  refracted  differently  also  act  l| 
differently  upon  the  eye,  the  images  at  R  and  B  will  be  of  differ-  ', 
ent  colors.     But  if  the  original  beam  contained  waves  of  every  i 
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conceivable  degree  of  rcfrangibility  within  certain  limits,  there 
would  be  an  infinite  number  of  images  of  the  slit  with  no  sepa- 
ration between  them  and  even  overlapping,  producing  a  con- 
tinuous band  of  color,  shading  from  one  extreme  to  the  other. 
When  the  slit  is  narrow  so  that  the  amount  of  overlapping  is 
small  the  spectrum  is  said  to  be  pure. 

898.  Ttaanliofer  Lines. — When  the  sun  spectrum  is  formed 
as  above  described,  us^ing  a  narrow  slit  so  as  to  produce  a  pure 
spectrum,  a  large  number  of  dark  lines  are  observed  which  cross 
the  spectrum  parallel  to  the  slit,  showing  that  sunlight  does  not 
contaia  all  kinds  of  light,  but  that  certain  wave  lengths  arc 
lacking,  and  consequently  no  bright  images  of  the  slit  are  formed 
at  th«  corresponding  points  of  the  spectnnn.  These  dark  lines 
characteristic  of  sunlight  were  first  carefully  sturlied  by  Fraun- 
bofer  and  are  known  as  the  Fraunhofer  lims.  Some  of  the  most 
prominent  of  them  are  designated  by  lottei-s  of  the  alphabet,  and 
furnish  convenient  points  of  reference  in  the  spectrum,  the 
A  line  bmig  almost  at  the  limit  of  visibility  in  the  mi  while  the 
H  line  is  nearlhe  extreme  violet. 

809.  AnalriU  ot  Light  \>j  Spectroscope. — For  the  more  exact 
analysis  of  the  light  from  any  source  a  spectroscope  is  used. 
The  main  features  of  this  instrument  are  indicated  in  figure  550. 
Light  from  the  source  to  be  studied  enters  the  narrow  slit  iS 
at  the  focus  of  the  coJlimating  lens,  diverges  1\\to>3l^  ^^\.  V'ns, 
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and  then  passes  as  a  parallel  beam  to  the  prism  P  where  it  n 
refracted  and  dispersed.  After  passing  the  prism  the  beam  enten 
the  telescope  and  forms  asharply  defined  Bpectrumat  the  principal 
focus  of  the  object-glass  of  the  telescope,  a  separate  image  of  the 
slit  being  formed  by  each  wave  length  of  light  present.  This 
spectrum  is  magnified  by  the  eye-piece  of  the  telescope. 


Fia.  559.— Spwli 


An  illuminated  sciilc  is  also  sometimes  mounted  so  that  li^t 
from  the  scale,  reflected  at  the  second  face  of  the  prism,  entcra 
the  telescope  and  forms  an  image  of  the  scale  along  with  the 
spectrum  at  RV.  The  observer  can  by  this  means  locat«  « 
definite  line  in  the  spectrum  by  its  position  on  the  scale. 

To  compare  the  spectra  from  two  separate  sources  a  «wi- 
parison  prism  is  sonietinies  used.  This  is  a  small  total  refiectiDE 
prism  covering  ono-hulf  of  the  length  of  the  slit.     Light  from  one 
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source  enters  the  spectroscope  directly  through  the  uncovered 
half  of  (he  slit,  while  the  other  source  is  so  placed  that  its  light 
is  rcfliTli'd  by  the  prism  through  the  other  half  of  the  slit.  The 
two  spiH'tra  are  formed  side  by  side  as  shown  in  figure  560, 
the  wave  lengths  of  lines  that  match  in  the  two  spectra  bani 
the  same. 
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o  secure  greater  dispersion  than  can  be  obtained  with  a 
\e  prism  a  train  of  several  prisms  may  be  used,  ho  placed  that 
light  passes  tbroi^b  them  in  succession  before  entering  the 
acope. 

)0.  The  Compete  Spectrum. — Instead  of  observing  the 
;trum  by  the  eye,  it  may  be  received  on  a  photographic 
e  and  photographed.  When  this  is  done  it  is  found  that  there 
rays  beyond  the  violet  light  of  the  visible  spectrum  and  still 
-ter  in  wave  length,  which  act  on  the  photographic  plate  but 
invisible  to  the  eye.  These  rays  are  called  uUrarsiolei  light. 
Dother  mode  of  examining  the  spectrum  is  by  means  of  a 
cate  thermopile  or  bolometer  by  which  the  heating  effect 
he  rays  at  each  point  in  the  spectrum  may  be  determined, 
feasor  Langley  perfected  an  apparatus  of  this  sort  in  which 


bolometer  filament  was  carried  along  by  clockwork  from 
end  of  the  spectrum  to  the  other,  while  at  the  same  time  a 
m  of  light  reflected  from  the  mirror  of  the  galvanometer  fell 
a  moving  strip  of  sensitized  paper  recording  the  deflection 
;he  galvanometer  for  every  point  in  the  spectrum,  A  curve 
ained  in  this  way  showing  the  heating  effect  of  different  parts 
the  sun  spectrum  is  shown  in  figure  561. 
luch  a  study  shows  that  beyond  the  red  end  of  the  sun  spec- 
m  there  is  an  invisible  region  where  the  radiation  has  great 
r^  or  heating  power.  This  region  is  known  as  the  infra-red, 
I  ita  waves  are  longer  than  those  of  the  visible  red.  The 
ded  area  in  the  diagram  represents  the  distribution  of  energy 
iie  vimlAe  spectrum. 

f  a  plate  of  clear  glass  is  held  between  the  Sace  au*^  w&  "b^-o. 
the  -wanalb  of  the  radiation  is  greatly  tut  oS,  \Xv*iU^  'Oca 
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visible  radiation  is  almost  completely  transmitted.  The  change 
is  due  to  the  power  of  glass  to  absorb  the  infra-red  radiation. 
When  the  spectrum  of  fire  light  is  taken  by  a  bolometer  first 
directly  and  then  through '  a  pane  of  glass  a  comparison  of  the 
two  curves  shows  just  what  wave  lengths  are  absorbed  by  the 
glass. 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  infrorred  or  tiUrorvioUi 
light  is  different  except  in  wave  length  from  ordinary  visible  lighL 
The  luminous  body  is  to  be  thought  of  as  giving  out  waves  (rf 
diflferent  lengths  from  the  extreme  infra-red  to  the  extreme 
ultra-violet;  all  of  these  waves  have  energy  and  consequently 
have  heating  effect,  but  only  certain  wave  lengths  can  affect  the 
eye.  The  luminous  effect  of  the  part  called  the  visible  epedrum 
is  due  to  a  peculiar  response  which  waves  of  certain  frequendes 
excite  in  the  eye  and  which  we  call  the  sensation  of  light.  The 
photographic  effect  of  certain  waves  also  depends  on  the  respon- 
siveness of  the  substances  acted  on,  to  waves  of  a  special  fre- 
quency of  vibration. 

The  earlier  writers  speak  of  heat  rays,  luminous  rajrs  and 
chemical  or  actinic  rays  as  though  there  were  three  different 
kinds  of  radiation.  In  the  use  of  these  terms  care  should  be 
taken  to  guard  against  such  a  misconception. 

901.  Absorption  in  Spectroscopes. — ^A  glass  prism  abe(^ 
strongly  long  radiation  beyond  the  visible  spectrum  and  also  the 
shorter  waves  in  the  ultra-violet.  Hence  to  study  the  energy 
spectrum  in  the  infra-red  a  prism  of  rock  salt,  fluor  spar,  or  sylvite 
must  be  used. 

Of  these  sylvite  transmits  waves  up  to  0.026  mm.  in  length, 
while  the  range  of  rock  salt  and  fluorite  is  somewhat  less,  O.Q30 
mm.  being  the  limit  with  the  former  and  0.011  nun.  with  the 
latter.  For  very  long  waves,  more  than  0.050  mm.  in  leni^i 
quartz  is  transparent,  though  it  absorbs  strongly  the  shorter 
wave  lengths  transmitted  by  rock  salt  and  sylvite. 

In  the  study  of  the  short  waves  in  the  vltrorviolet  part  of  the 
spectrum  quartz  prisms  and  lenses  are  used.  But  the  shortest 
waves  are  so  strongly  absorbed  by  air  that  they  can  be  detected 
and  studied  only  when  the  apparatus  is  in  a  vacuum.  In  this 
way  Lyman  and  Schroeder  have  photographed  light  waW 
shorter  than  0.0001  mm. 
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903.  Kinds  of  Spectra. — There  are  three  difCercut  kinds  of 
ectra:  continuoua,  brighi-line,  and  absorption  spectra. 
A  continuouB  spectrum  contains  all  wave  lengths  between 
rtaiu  limits,  and  if  visible  appears  to  the  eye  as  a  continuoua 
ind  of  color  shading  from  one  end  to  the  other.  Hot  solids  and 
[iiids  give  rise  to  continuous  spectra. 

Bright-line  spectra  are  obtained  when  the  source  of  light  gives 
it  only  certain  definite  wave  lengths.  Each  wave  length  gives 
bright  line  in  the  spectrum,  the  intensity  of  which  depends  on 
e  enerE>'  of  the  corre.iponding  mode  of  vibration.  Gases  and 
ipors  when  rendered  incandescent  by  heat  or  by  the  electric 
scharge  give  bright-line  spectra. 

These  spectra  are  highly  characteristic,  every  known  substance 
Lving  a  different  spectrum  which  depends  to  some  extent  on 
c  method  used  to  make  it  luminous.  The  investigation  of 
bstances  having  lines  in  their  sfwctra  that  could  not  be 
tributed  to  any  known  element  has  led  to  the  discovery  of  a 
imbcr  of  new  elements.  The  identifiuition  of  substances  by 
eir  spectra  is  known  as  spectrum  analysis. 
Absorption  spectra  are  obtained  when  the  light  from  some  source 
lich  would  give  a  continuous  spectrum  is  made  to  pass  through 
me  absorbing  medium  and  then  analyzed  by  the  spectroscope. 
Sfiectra  due  to  absorption  by  solids  or  liquids  usually  show 
oad  absorption  bands  shading  off  at  both  edges,  while  absorp- 
m  by  gases  and  vapors  gives  rise  to  sharply  defined  black  lines 
the  spectrum,  showing  that  only  nertain  special  wave  lengths 
e  absorbed.  The  Fraunhofer  lines  in  the  sun  spectrum  are 
ilieved  to  be  produced  in  this  way. 

903.  Prodactlon  of  Brlght-^nc  Spectra. — If  a  loop  of  platinum 
!re  ia  dipped  into  a  solution  of  some  salt  of  sodium,  itotassiurn, 
irium,  lithium,  or  strontium,  and  is  then  liold  in  a  very  hot 
in-luminous  Same,  like  that  of  a  Buns<-n  Ijiuiier,  the  flame 
'oomes  colored,  bright  yellow  in  case  of  sotlium,  red  by  lithium 
id  atrontium,  and  violet  by  potassium;  and  when  the  colored 
;ht  ia  examined  by  the  spectroscope,  tin-  spectrum  is  found 
consist  fA  certain  characteristic  bright  hues.  Usually  certain 
these  lines  are  particularly  bright  and  prominent  and  deter- 
ine  the  charBcteristic  color,  but  a  higher  teiQ\icT'a.\<uxe  '«'& 
ten  hnsig  out  others  of  fessinteouty. 
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To  obtain  the  spectra  of  substances  such  as  iron,  copper,  zinc, 
etc.,  which  volatilize  only  at  very  high  temperatures,  the  dectrie 
arc  may  be  used,  the  substance  to  be  studied  being  introduced 
into  a  cavity  in  the  end  of  one  of  the  carbons.  In  this  case  the 
spectrum  of  the  carbon  arc  is  also  present  and  its  lines  must  be 
distinguished  from  those  due  to  the  substance  whidi 
is  introduced.  A  better  method  is  to  obtain  the  arc 
between  terminals  of  the  pure  metal  which  is  to  be 
studied,  though  there  are  practical  difficulties  in  ca> 
rying  this  out. 

Still  another  method  of  obtaining  spectra  of  these 
substances  is  by  the  spark  discharge  between  terminals 
made  of  the  substance  whose  spectrum  is  to  be  de- 
termined. The  sparks  are  produced  by  an  induction 
coil  and  intensified  by  the  use  of  a  Leyden  jar  hav- 
ing its  inner  coating  connected  to  one  terminal  and 
its  outer  coating  to  the  other.  If  the  discharge  is 
sufficiently  intense,  lines  are  observed  which  are 
characteristic  of  the  substance  of.  which  the  terminals 
are  made. 

Fia.  562,  The  spectrum  obtained  by  volatilizing  a  substance 
in  the  electric  arc  is  generally  somewhat  different  from  its  spark 
spectrum. 

To  study  the  spectrum  of  a  gas  it  is  usually  enclosed  in  a  tube 
such  as  shown  in  figure  562,  known  as  a  Pliicker  tube,  and 
made  to  glow  by  sending  the  electric  discharge  from  an  induction 
coil  between  its  two  aluminum  electrodes.  The  two  bulbs  at 
the  ends  containing  the  electrodes  are  connected  by  a  capillary 
tube  in  which  the  discharge  is  concentrated  and  intensely  lumi- 
nous. It  is  this  capillary  portion  which  is  placed  in  front  of  the 
slit  of  the  spectroscope. 


FiQ.  563. — B  group.    Sun  Bpectrum. 

904.  Fluted  Spectra. — In  some  cases  the  spectrum  presents 
the  appearance  of  a  series  of  shaded  bands  or  flutings,  wdl 
shown  in  the  spectTum  oi  ui^.to^^ia..   '^^xsX*  ^V^kcl  ^ssaxoined 
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i  spectroscope  of  high  dispersive  power  these  Sutings  are  each 
leen  to  be  made  up  of  a  regular  series  of  bright  hues  crowded 
3loseIy  together  near  the  bright  edge  of  the  fluting  and  at  dis- 
tances apart  which  increase  regularly  from  the  bright  to  the 
faint  edge  of  the  fluting,  somewhat  as  shown  in  figure  563  which 
represents  a  remarkable  group  of  lines  in  the  red  end  of  the  sun's 
spectrum,  the  B  group. 

90s.  Source  of  light  Waves. — Since  each  line  in  the  spectrum 
of  a  substance  is  produced  by  waves  of  a  certain  wave  length 
and  period,  it  follows  that  there  miist  be  just  as  many  different 
periods  of  vibration  originating  in  the  radiating  atoms,  as  there 
are  lines  in  their  spectrum.  This  points  to  a  considerable  degree 
of  complexity  in  the  structure  of  the  atom.  It  cannot  be  con- 
sidered a  little  hard  indivisible  and  structureless  unit. 

Evidence  has  already  been  cited  (§814)  that  hght  waves  are 
electromagnetic,  and  must  therefore  originate  in  electric  charges 
which  vibrate  or  oscillate  in  some  manner  in  the  atom.  Accord- 
ing to  the  electron  theory  ( §789)  the  source  of  light  and  of  all  radiation 
from  the  atom  w  foujid  in  the  vibrations  of  its  electrona. 

But  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  each  atom  of  the  substance  gives 
out  aU  the  different  wave  lengths  in  its  spectrum,  for  the  spectrum  of  &  gas 
may  be  nipposed  to  be  made  up  of  some  lines  due  to  atoms  in  one  state, 
other  lines  due  to  atoms  in  another  state,  etc.,  so  that  the  observetl  spectrum 
is  the  combined  effect  of  all  the  states  possible  for  that  sort  of  an  atom. 
For  example  the  electron  theory  supposes  the  hydrogen  atom  to  be  a  posi- 
tive nucleus  around  which  a  single  electron  rotates  in  an  orbit,  but  according 
to  a  theory  advanced  by  Bohr,  there  may  be  many  possible  distances  from 
tlie  nucleus  at  which  the  electron  may  move  and  be  in  equilibrium.  When 
the  equilibrium  of  the  electron  ie  disturbed,  perhaps  by  the  impact  of  aomo 
outside  electran,  it  may  be  supposed  to  shift  from  one  distance  from  the 
nudeus  to  another  giving  out  radiation  and  energy  until  it  settles  down  to  its 
Dew  stata  of  equilibrium,  the  wave  length  given  out  in  such  a  transition 
depending  on  the  distance  of  the  electron  from  the  nucleus.  The  complete 
■pectram  of  liydrogen  would  include  wave  lengths  corresponding  to  each 
poHNble  tnuutUonal  state,  since  some  atoms  would  be  in  one  state,  and  Dome 
io  another,  all  possible  states  being  represented. 

An  important  cause  of  radiation  is  ionization  (§779),  where 
electrons  are  driven  out  of  acme  atoms  and  rccombinc  with  others. 
Thus  ionization  accompanied  by  energetic  radiation  is  especially 
marked  in  case  of  electric  discharge  through  ga&cK,\n^Xt.^v^.%<:^Tt.|^ 
art^  Mod  in  Sazaes  where  there  is  high  tempeia.X>\iTe  s-ti^  f^«m\(^ 
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action.  The  bright  stratified  layers  in  a  Geisaler  tube  are  be- 
lieved to  be  regions  where  ionization  is  most  intense. 

In  gases  the  average  distance  that  the  atoms  move  between 
impacts,  or  the  mean  free  path  as  it  is  called,  is  so  large  compared 
with  the  period  of  oscillation  of  the  electrons  in  radiation,  that 
an  immense  number  of  undisturbed  vibrations  may  take  place 
between  impacts,  and  these  give  the  characteristic  lines  in  the 
spectrum  of  the  gas  or  vapor. 

In  liquids  and  solids,  on  the  other  hand,  the  atoms  are  ao 
crowded  together  and  are  so  incessantly  clashing  against  each 
other  at  high  temperatures,  that  the  electrons  in  the  atoms  may 
be  supposed  to  have  their  natural  free  periods  of  vibration  con- 
stantly disturbed  by  the  irregular  impacts  of  other  electrons,  so 
that  every  possible  wave  length  is  given  off  and  the  spectrum 
is  continuous. 

906.  Explanation  ot  Fraunbofer  Lines. — When  the  sun's  spec- 
trum and  that  of  some  elementary  substance  are  photographed 


Fia.  564 .^Absorption  by  sodium  vapor. 


beside  each  other  on  the  same  plate  it  is  found  in  many  cases  that 
the  bright  lines  in  the  spectrum  of  the  substance  exactly  match, 
line  for  line,  certain  of  the  dark  Fraunbofer  lines  in  the  sun's 
spectrum.  For  example,  the  two  yellow  sodium  lines  exactly 
coincitle  with  the  two  D  Unes  in  the  solar  spectrum. 

The  explanation  of  these  dark  lines  in  the  solar  Hpectnim  waa 
given  by  the  German  physicist  KirchhoEf,  who  showed  that  tbcy 
might  be  caused  by  the  absorption  of  light  coming  from  the 
deeper  layers  of  the  sun  in  passing  through  the  cooler  vapois 
in  the  sun's  outer  atmosphere,  and  announced  the  principle 
that  a  vapor  or  gaa  vill  ahaotb  most  powerfully  light  of  the  win* 
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wave  lengths  as  the  light  which  the  same  gas  or  vapor  gives  out 
when  it  is  itself  the  source  of  radiation.     This  principle  is  illus- 
trated by  the  following  experiment.     Form  a  pure  continuous 
spectrum  as  described  in  §897,  using  as  the  source  of  light  the 
glowing  positive  carbon  of  the  electric  arc,  and  volatilize  a  frag- 
ment of  metallic  sodium  just  below  and  close  in  front  of  the  slit 
by  means  of  an  alcohol  or  Bunsen  flame,  or,  better,  put  a  frag- 
ment of  metallic  sodium  in  a  little  cavity  in  the  lower  carbon 
of  the  arc  itself.     The  light  from  the  arc  passes  through  the  dense 
cloud  of  sodium  vapor  and  a  dark  line  appears  in  the  orange- 
yellow  of  the  spectrum,  just  where  bright  lines  are  found  in  the 
spectrum  of  sodium,  showing  that  the  waves  absorbed  are  of  the 
same  wave  length  as  those  given  out  by  glowing  sodium  vapor.. 
The  black  line  in  this  case  is  not  strictly  black  as  it  is  illumi- 
nated by  the  radiation  from  the  sodium  vapor,  but  this  is  so 
much  less  intense  than  the  direct  radiation  from  the  arc  that  it 
appears  black  by  contrast.     It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  to  produce 
black  absorption  lines  the  absorbing  vapor  must  be  colder  than 
the  luminous  source,  or  at  least  its  direct  radiation  must'  be  less 
intense  than  that  which  it  absorbs. 

Of  course,  in  a  steady  state  of  things  a  mass  of  vapor  in  the 
atmosphere  of  the  sun  must  be  radiating  just  as  much  energy  as 
it  absorbs,  otherwise  it  would  be  growing  hotter  or  colder;  but 
the  radiation  which  it  absorbs  comes  to  it  mainly  in  one  direction, 
while  it  radiates  equally  in  every  direction;  therefore  the  radia- 
tion which  it  sends  to  the  earth  must  be  much  less  intense  than 
that  which  it  intercepts. 

907.  Absorption  Due  to  Resonance. — It  has  been  seen  in  the 
study  of  vibrating  bodies  (§307)  that  when  sound  waves  fall 
upon  a  tuning-fork  having  exactly  the  same  frequency  as  the 
waves,  the  fork  is  set  in  sympathetic  vibration.  In  such  a  case 
the  waves  cannot  set  the  fork  in  vibration  without  spending 
energy  and  consequently  suffering  a  partial  absorption. 

A  precisely  similar  reaction  must  take  place  between  light 
waves  and  molecules  having  the  same  natural  time  of  vibration 
as  the  waves.  Thus  the  sympathetic  resonance  between  mole- 
cules in  the  vapor  and  the  light  waves  which  they  absorb  affords 
a  simple  mechanical  explanation  of  Kirchhoff's  law  of  absorption. 
906.  A  ^eal  Spectroscopy. — To  examiwi^  tba  ^^ctrur^ 
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of  a  star  or  of  a  particular  portion  of  the  sun  it  is  only  necessary 
to  form  on  the  sht  of  a  spectroscope  an  image  of  the  object  to  be 
examined.  For  this  purpose  the  eye-piece  of  the  telescope  is 
removed  and  a  spectroscope  is  mounted  so  that  its  collimator  is 
in  line  with  the  axis  of  the  telescope  and  its  slit  at  the  principal 
focus  of  the  object-glass. 

In  stellar  spectroscopy  no  slit  is' required  since  the  image  of  a 
star  is  a  mere  p}oint  of  light,  and  the  spectra  of  neighboring  stais 
may  be  simultaneously  photographed  on  the  same  plate.  But 
it  is  also  a  consequence  of  thesmallness  of  the  stellar  image  that 
the  spectrum  of  a  star  is  a  mere  line  of  light  too  narrow  to  show 
well  the  spectrum  lines.  The  breadth  of  the  spectra  may  be  in- 
creased by  using  a  cylindrical  lens;  or  the  motion  of  the  telescope 
may  be  so  regulated  that  the  spectra  shift  slowly  on  the  photo- 
graphic plate,  at  right  angles  to  their  lengths,  so  that  each  leaves 
a  broad  trace  on  the  plate. 

909.  Doppler's  Principle  In  Spectroscopy .-^Doppler's  principle, 
by  which  the  apparent  pitch  of  a  sounding  body  is  raised  when 
it  is  moving  toward  the  ear  and  lowered  when  it  is  receding  (§305), 
has  also  an  important  application  in  case  of  light  waves.  While  a 
luminous  body  is  moving  toward  the  observer  more  waves  of 
light  are  received  in  one  second  than  are  actually  given  out  in 
that  time,  and  consequently  the  wave  lengths  of  the  light  re- 
ceived are  shorter  than  if  there  were  no  motion.  So  also  ibe 
motion  of  a  luminous  body  away  from  the  earth  has  the  eflfect  of 
increasing  the  length  of  the  waves  which  are  received  from  it. 

Since  the  position  of  each  line  in  the  spectrum  depends  only 
on  its  wave  length,  it  is  evident  that  if  a  body  giving  a  bright- 
line  spectrum  were  moving  toward  the  earth,  every  line  in  its 
spectrum  would  be  shifted  a  little  toward  the  blue  end  of  the 
spectrum,  while  if  it  were  moving  away  from  the  earth  its  lines 
would  be  slightly  displaced  toward  the  red.  From  the  amount 
of  the  displacement  the  velocity  of  the  source  relative  to  the  earth 
may  be  readily  determined. 

It  has  sometimes  happened  in  examining  the  spectra  of  sun 
spots  that  when  the  image  of  a  sun  spot  was  formed  on  the  slit 
of  the  spectroscope  a  part  of  the  spot  where  there  was  a  strong 
uprush  of  glowing  gas  has  fallen  on  one  part  of  the  slit  while  a 
region  of  less  disturbance  has  fallen  on  another  part  of  it.    In 
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such  a  case  a  line  in  the  spectrum  due  to  this  gas  shows  a  curious 
twist  or  distortion,  being  displaced  more  toward  the  blue  at  one 
point  than  at  another.  Displacements  pointing  to  a  velocity  of 
upnish  of  hydrogen  gas  as  great  as  400  kms.  per  second  were 
observed  in  one  instance  by  Yoimg  in  the  spectrum  of  solar 
prominences. 

This  method  has  also  been  used  to  investigate  the  velocity  of 
the  sun's  rotation  on  its  axis,  for  it  is  clear  that  in  consequence 
of  rotation  one  edge  of  the  sun  in  its  equatorial  region  is  moving 
away  from  us  while  the  opposite  edge  is  moving  toward  us  with 
an  equal  velocity. 

A  very  interesting  application  of  Doppler's  principle  is  illus- 
trated in  figure  565,  which  shows  part  of  the  spectrum  of  the 
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Fio.  566. — Spectrum  of  the  star  Beta  Aurigs.    The  lines  in  the  lower  spectrum 
are  double  by  Doppler's  principle.    Photo  by  Prof.  E.  C-.  Pickering. 

star  Beta  AurigseL  This  spectrum  at  times  shows  single  lines  as 
in  the  upper  figure,  but  once  in  every  two  days  these  widen  out 
and  separate  into  two,  "as  is  well  shown  by  the  calcium  line  near 
the  middle  of  the  lower  diagram.  The  two  great  hydrogen  lines 
on  either  side  of  it  are  too  wide  and  too  fuzzy  to  be  separated  ; 
but  the  one  on  the  left  in  the  lower  figure  (which  must  have 
been  printed  very  much  more  lightly  than  the  other  by  some 
screening  process)  shows  that  at  the  core  it  is  really  double, 
too."* 

This  is  precisely  the  kind  of  spectrum  which  would  be  given 
by  the  light  from  two  stars  of  nearly  equal  brightness,  revolving 
around  their  common  center  of  gravity  and  having  their  com.- 
men  orbit  turned  somewhat  edgewise  toward  tVve  eaT\i\v,     NX  q.^v 
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tain  times  one  star  is  coming  toward  us  while  the  other  is  moving 
away  from  us  and  lines  in  the  spectrum  of  the  one  are  displaced 
toward  the  violet  end  of  the  spectrum  while  those  in  the  spectrum 
of  the  other  are  displaced  toward  the  red,  so  that  at  such  times 
each  line  is  double.  When  the  two  stars  are  moving  sidewise, 
say  one  toward  the  right  and  the  other  toward  the  left,  there  is 
no  displacement  of  the  spectra  and  the  lines  coincide.  Evi- 
dently this  change  takes  place  tmce  in  each  complete  period  of 
revolution.  It  is  therefore  concluded  that  the  two  stars  make 
1  revolution  in  their  orbit  in  four  days. 

From  the  amount  of  the  displacement  of  the  lines  the  maxi- 
mum relative  velocity  of  the  two  in  the  line  of  sight  is  found  to 
be  140  miles  per  second.  This  indicates  an  orbital  velocity  d 
not  less  than  70  miles  per  second;  and  this  combined  with  the 
period  of  revolution  shows  that  the  orbit  is  at  least  7^  million 
miles  in  diameter. 

And  now  if  we  assume  that  the  law  of  gravitation  is  the  same 
for  the  stars  as  we  know  it  to  be  in  our  solar  system,  and  if  we 
further  assume  that  the  two  stars  have  equal  masses,  since  they 
are  equally  bright,  we  may  apply  the  formulas  of  §156  and  find 
that  each  star  has  twice  the  mass  of  our  sun. 

All  of  these  facts  have  thus  been  obtained  by  the  spectroscope, 
although  the  distance  between  the  two  stars  is  "probably  at 
most  scarcely  one-fiftieth  as  much  as  that  of  the  closest  pairs 
which  can  be  seen  double  in  our  greatest  telescop)e."* 

910.  Motion  of  Stars  In  Line  of  Sight. — If  the  spectrum  of  a 
star  shows  lines  which  agree  exactly  with  the  spectrum  lines  of 
some  known  substance,  such  as  hydrogen  or  iron,  except  that  aD 
are  displaced  slightly  toward  the  red  or  blue,  it  is  inferred  that 
the  lines  are  due  to  that  substance  and  that  the  displacement  is 
caused  by  the  motion  of  the  star  either  away  from  or  toward  the 
earth. 

When  it  is  found  that  most  of  the  stars  in  a  certain  region  of 
the  heavens  are  approaching  the  earth  and  those  in  the  opposite 
part  of  the  sky  are  receding  from  the  earth,  it  may  be  inferred 
that  these  apparent  motions  are  probably  due  to  the  motion 
among  the  stars  of  our  sun  with  its  attendant  earth  and  planets. 
In  this  way  it  has  been  concluded  that  our  solar  system  is  moving 
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toward  a  point  in  the  constellation  Bootes  about  25^  north  of 
Arcturus  with  a  velocity  that  probably  lies  between  12  and  18 
kilometers  per  second. 

Problems 

L  A  spectrum  line  having  a  wave  length  656.30  is  displaced  in  conse- 
quence of  the  motion  of  the  star,  the  apparent  wave  length  being 
656.37.  Find  whether  the  earth  and  star  are  approaching  or  receding 
from  each  other  and  with  what  velocity. 
2.  If  a  star  is  moving  toward  the  earth  with  a  velocity  of  18  miles  per  sec., 
find  the  per  cent,  of  change  in  the  wave  lengths  of  its  spectrum  lines 
due  to  the  motion. 

Colors  of  Bodies 

911.  Colors  of  Bodies. — The  colors  of  natural  objects  are 
due  either  to  light  waves  which  they  themselves  emit,  or  to  their 
power  of  reflecting  or  absorbing  the  light  that  falls  upon  them 
from  some  external  source.  The  first  class  includes  all  bodies 
that  are  self-luminous  in  consequence  of: 

(a)  high  ternperaturey  as  in  red-hot  or  white-hot  bodies, 

(6)  chemical  fiction,  as  in  flames, 

(c)  electric  discharge, 

(d)  stimidtAS  of  light  from  other  sources,  as  in  fluorescence  and 
phosphorescence. 

The  second  class  includes  bodies  whose  colors  are  due  either  to: 

(a)  selective  absorption,  as  in  colored  glass,  pigments,  and  most 
colored  bodies;  or 

(b)  selective  refiection,  as  in  metals  and  bodies  showing  special 
luster. 

918.  Laminous  Bodies. — The  color  of  the  light  from  any  source 
is  the  average  effect  of  its  radiation  upan  the  eye;  but  the  particular 
kind  of  radiation  which  causes  the  effect  can  be  determined  only  by 
analyzing  the  light  with  a  spectroscope. 

For  example,  a  yellow  gas  flame  is  found  to  have  in  its  spec- 
trum all  kinds  of  light,  but  the  blue  and  violet  rays  are  relatively 
less  Intense  than  in  sunlight.  It  is  this  weakness  in  the  blue  and 
violet  which  gives  it  a  yellow  color.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
spectroscope  shows  that  the  sodium  light  or  the  yellow  light 
obtained  when  a  bit  of  common  salt,  .previously  fused ^  is  held 
by  a  loop  of  platinum  wire  in  the  pale  blue  ^ame  ol  ^  ^>xci^sf£CL 
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burner,  is  yellow  for  an  entirely  different  reason;  for  the  spetv 
trum  of  this  Ught  consists  principally  of  two  yellow  lines  so  cIosb 
together  that  they  appear  like  one  line  in  a  spectroscope  of  low 
power.  The  light  from  this  flame  is  therefore  very  neariy 
homogeneous  and  appears  yellow  because  the  only  kind  of  li^t 
present  is  one  that  excites  that  color  sensation  and  no  other. 

913.  Non-luminous  Bodies. — Non-luminous  bodies  show  no 
color  in  the  dark.  They  derive  their  color  from  the  light  by 
which  they  are  illuminated.    Let  sunlight  fall  on  a  piece  of  cd- 

ored  glass  or  a  vessel  contain- 
1  y^^*^  ing  some  strongly  colored  dye 

The  light  refiected  from  the 
surface  of  the  glass  or  solu- 
tion shows  no  trace  of  color, 
indicating    that     such    sub- 

Red-- Orange ^YeJIow^Qreen-- Blue -VioM  gtanCCS  reflect  all  kmds  of 
Fia.  666. — Spectrum  of  light  transmitted   i*   u*  ^^.,»1U,       "D,,*  i:»U4>  .^^Aa 

by  blue  cobalt  glass.  ^^&^^  equally.     But  light  pass- 

ing through  the  glass  or 
colored  solution  is  deeply  colored  and  when  examined  by  the 
spectroscope  broad  dark  bands  are  seen  in  its  spectrum,  show- 
ing that  certain  constituents  of  sunlight  haVe  been  strongly 
absorbed  by  the  substance. 

Thus  a  dark  blue  cobalt  glass  transmits  green,  blue,  and  violet, 
but  absorbs  strongly  yellow  and  orange  and  most  of  the  red.  The 
curve  in  figure  566  represents  by  its  height  the  intensity,  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  spectrum,  of  light  which  has  passed  throu^ 
a  certain  thickness  of  this  kind  of  glass.  Such  absorption  is 
called  selective, 

914.  Spectrophotometer. — An  instrument  in  which  the  spec- 
tra from  two  sources  are  formed  side  by  side  and  with  appli- 
ances so  that  the  relative  intensities  of  the  two  spectra  can 
be  determined  for  each  point  in  the  spectrum  is  known  as  a 
spectrophotometer. 

Such  a  curve  as  that  shown  in  figure  566  is  obtained  by  means 
of  an  instrument  of  this  kind,  the  spectrum  of  direct  sunli^t 
being  com'pared  with  that  of  sunlight  which  has  passed  through 
the  colored  substance. 

915.  Absorption  and  Color  of  Powders. — The  most  common 
cause  of  the  color  oi  bodies  \a  aJbEor-plxou.    A  crystal  of  copper 
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ilphate  when  Been  by  ordinary  daylight  appears  blue  because 
ght  comii^  to  the  eye  through  the  crystal  has  lost  the  red  and 
ellow  rays  by  absorption.  The  light  received  by  the  eye  is, 
owever,  not  a  pure  blue,  but  is  diluted  with  white  light  reflected 
rom  its  surface.  If  the  crystal  ia  broken  into  smaller  fragments 
he  thickness  of  crystal  through  which  the  transmitted  light 
iBSses  before  meeting  a  reflecting  surface  is  smaller  and  there  is 
ccordingly  less  absorption  and  the  blue  color  is  not  so  marked, 
f  the  crystal  is  finely  pulverized,  the  dry  powder  appears  a  pale 
vhitish-blue,  for  light  can  penetrate  only  to  an  extremely  small 
lepth  before  being  reflected  and  scattered  by  the  surfaces  of  the 
tiny  fragments. 

From  the  above  considerations  it  is  evident  that  all  dear  eolor- 
less  substances,  sttch  as  ice,  glass,  Iceland  spar,  etc.,  must  make  ■white 
■powders,  since  they  reflect  and  scatter  the  light  from  innumerable 
minute  surfaces  but  absorb  scarcely  any  of  the  visible  rays. 
The  light  reflected  to  the  eye  by  such  a  powder  is,  therefore,  of 
the  same  quality  as  that  which  falls  upon  it,  and  when  illumin- 
ated by  white  light  it  appears  white. 

916.  Effect  of  Illumination. — Except  in  case  of  self-luminous 
bodies,  the  color  of  a  sub^nce  depends  on  the  light  by  which  U  is 
Sluminaied.  When  a  piece  of  red  paper  ia  held  in  the  red  of  a 
bri^t  spectrum  it  appears  bright  red,  but  when  held  in  the 
yellow,  green,  or  blue  parts  of  the  spectrum  it  appears  black, 
for  it  can  reflect  red  raya,  but  it  absorbs  the  yellow,  green  and 
blue.  So  a  blue  paper  may  reflect  the  violet,  blue  and  green,  but 
will  appear  black  in  the  red,  orange,  or  yellow  parts  of  the  spec- 
trum, while  a  white  paper  reflects  whatever  color  falls  upon  it. 

Two  kinds  of  light  that  appear  very  much  alike  in  color  may 
yet  have  very  different  effects  on  the  colors  of  bodies.  For 
example,  an  ordinary  gas  flame  gives  out  a  yellowish  light  not 
very  unlike  the  yellow  sodium  fiame  in  appearance,  and  yet 
tnig^t-colored  objects  or  pieces  of  paper  are  seen  in  their  various 
colors  when  illununated  by  the  gas  flame,  but  all  appear  of  one 
color,  either  brighter  or  darker  yellow  or  black,  when  illuminated 
with  the  sodium  flame.  This  is  because  the  ordinary  flame  gives 
out  all  kinds  of  light  waves  from  red  to  violet,  while  the  sodium 
light  ia  nearly  homogeneous.  The  peculiar,  ghastly  a^i^^eKYUxc^  tj\, 
pentone  iUnBUiwted  by  a  sailed  alcohol  flaiae  is  due  \o  \}[aa.  <i%»»&. 
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The  difference  between  colors  seen  by  daylight  and  gaali^ 
is  because  light  from  the  blue  end  of  the  spectrum  is  relative^ 
far  more  intense  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter. 

B17.  Matched  Colors. — Two  colors  that  appear  alike  by  day- 
light may  yet  be  due  to  very  different  kinds  of  light.  When 
an  object  appears  yellow  it  does  not  follow  that  it  reflects  only 
rays  from  the  yellow  part  of  the  spectrum.  It  means  aimiJf 
that  the  stimulus  given  to  the  retina  by  the  various  kinds  (/ 
rays  coming  from  the  object  excites  the  same  sensation  as  the 
yellow  light  of  the  spectrum.  What  particular  waves  cause  the 
color  can  be  determined  only  by  dispersing  the  light  and  examin- 
ing  its  spectrum. 

Consequently  two  colors  which  match  perfectly  when  Been  t? 
daylight  may  differ  very  much  when  illuminated  by  Bune 
artificial  light. 

918.  Mixed  Pigments. — When  paints  are  mixed  the  reaoldiii 
color  is  not  a  mixture  of  the  colors  that  each  would  give  sepuatdji 
but  is  due  to  the  double  absorption 
which  light  suffers  in  the  mixture. 
For  instance,  a  solution  of  gam- 
boge yellow  absorbs  all  rays  bat 
yellow  and  green,  while  a  solution  of 
Prussian  blue  absorbs  all  but  blue 
and  green,  a  mixture  of  the  two  will 
therefore  transmit  only  the  green. 

919.  Mixing  Colors. — To  find  the 
color  that  will  be  produced  by  a  mix- 
ture or  blending  of  colored  lights,  tbs 
lights  to  be  mixed  may  be  made  to 
illuminate  simultaneously  a  white 
screen,  or  the  color  wheel  may  be  em- 
ployed. In  this  apparatus  discs  of 
colored  paper,  each  slit  from  center 
to  edge,  and  fitted  together  so  as  to 
expose  a  sector  of  each  color,  are 
mounted  on  a  spindle  and  rapidly  rotated.  If  the  speed  of  ro- 
tation is  sufficient  the  disc  appears  of  a  uniform  color  which  ia 
the  mixture  of  the  different  colors  used.  The  proportional 
Amounts  of  the  seveEal  cq\qt&  dc^-t^^d^.  on  the  widths  of  the 
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exposed  sectors  «ind  may  be  changed  by  slipping  the  discs  on  each 
other.  A  larger  and  smaller  disc  may  be  mounted  on  the  same 
spindle  for  comparison. 

The  effect  in  this  case  depends  on  the  persistence  of  the  senr 
sation  for  a  very  short  time  after  the  stimulus  to  the  retina  has 
ceased.  The  various  colors  give  their  stimuli  in  such  rapid 
succession  that  the  effect  is  a  blended  sensation. 

Newton  found  that  a  color  disc  painted  in  sectors  to  imitate 
the  colors  of  the  spectrum  appeared  grayish-white  when  rapidly 
rotated  and  could  be  matched  with  a  black  disc  having  a  white 
sector,  black  being  used  to  diminish  the  intensity  of  the  white. 

Complementary  Colors. — Two  colors  which  when  combined 
produce  white, '  are  said  to  be  complementary.  By  means  of 
the  color  disc  it  is  found  that  blue  and  yellow  of  the  proper  tints 
and  intensities  will  make  white,  also  green  and  red  may  be 
complementary. 

990.  Metallic  Luster. — Metals  owe  their  peculiar  luster  to  their 
intense  reflecting  power.  Polished  silver  reflects  90  per  cent,  of  the  light 
that  falls  upon  it,  while  glass  at  perpendicular  incidence  reflects  less  than 
5  per  cent. 

Sunlight  reflected  from  red  or  blue  glass  remains  white,  but  when  reflected 
from  gold-leaf  it  is  yellow.  This  shows  that  the  reflection  of  light  in  case  of 
some  metals  is  selective,  some  kinds  of  light  being  more  strongly  reflected  than 
others.     It  is  to  this  property  that  the  colors  of  metals  are  due. 

The  light  transmitted  through  a  thin  film  of  gold-leaf  is  not  yellow,  but 
gfecn.  The  yellow  light  which  is  reflected  is  that  also  for  which  the  absorb- 
ing power  of  the  metal  is  greatest. 

Some  non-metallic  substances  also  have  the  power  of  reflecting  light  like 
metals  as  is  seen  in  the  bronzy  luster  of  aniline  ink  and  in  cr}'8tals  of  perman- 
ganate of  potash.  Such  substances  show  strong  selective  absorption  and 
anomalous  dispersion. 

921.  Fluorescence. — When  a  strong  beam  of  sunlight  or  light 
from  the  electric  arc  is  sent  through  a  block  of  glass  colored 
with  oxide  of  uranium  the  transmitted  light  is  yellowish,  showing 
that  there  has  been  absorption  of  the  shorter  wave  lengths;  but 
besides  thb,  the  whole  block  of  glass  is  seen  to  glow  with  a 
greenish  light  which  seems  to  come  from  each  point  in  the  glass 
itself,  making  the  whole  block  seem  turbid  and  milky.  This  is 
called  fluorescence,  for  the  phenomenon  is  strongly  marked  ia 
fluorspar. 
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The  subject  was  first  carefully  investigated  by  Sir  Geoime 
Stokes,  who  showed  that  fluorescence  is  really  a  kind  of  radiatioa 
from  the  molecules  of  the  substance  imder  the  stimulus  of  the  ab- 
sorbed light.    Light  is  absorbed  by  the  block  of  glass,  and  ihB 
energy  of  the  absorbed  waves  instead  of  appearing  simply  .as 
heat,  produces  special  molecular  vibrations  which  give  off  wavei 
of  light,  just  as  waves  entering  a  harbor  may  set  ships  rocking 
and  in  consequence  these  become  centers  from  which  waves  go 
out  in  all  directions.     Stokes  announced  the  law  that  wives  of 
fluorescent  light  cannot  be  shorter  than  the  absorbed  waves  to 
which  they  are  due. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  block  of  glass  fluoresces  most  stroni^y 
near  the  side  where  the  incident  beam  enters,  for  as  the  beam 
penetrates  into  the  block  it  loses  by  absorption  the  very  raya 
which  are  effective  in  causing  fluorescence. 

The  interposition  of  a  piece  of  red  glass  in  the  path  of  the  light 
cuts  off  all  fluorescence,  while  a  blue  cobalt  glass  scarcely  weakens 
it  at  all,  showing  that  the  effect  is  due  to  the  shorter  wave 
lengths  which  are  transmitted  by  the  blue  glass  but  suppressed 
by  the  red. 

Many  substances  show  fluorescence,  among  others  almost  all 
mineral  oils,  especially  the  thick  heavy  oils,  and  crude  petroleum, 
and  even  refined  kerosene  oil  shows  a  delicate  blue  fluorescence 
in  strong  light.  Some  of  the  anilin  substances  are  extremely 
fluorescent,  notably  fluorescein  and  eosin.  Sulphate  of  quinine 
fluoresces  a  delicate  blue  as  does  also  apsculin  obtained  from 
crushed  horse-chestnut  bark. 

A  white  card  covered  with  a  thick  paste  of  sulphate  of  quinine 
moistened  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  will  fluoresce  strongly 
in  the  invisible  rays  of  the  spectrum  beyond  the  violet,  the  so- 
called  ultra-violet  region. 

922.  Phosphorescence. — When  fluorescence  persists  after  the 
illumination  ceases  the  substance  is  said  to  be  phosphorescent. 

By  a  special  contrivance,  called  a  phosphoroscope,  Becquerel 
found  that  many  substances,  including  paper,  bone,  and  ivory» 
not  usually  known  as  phosphorescent,  glow  for  a  fraction  of  a 
second  after  the  incident  beam  is  cut  off. 

The  sulphides  of  calcium,  barium,  and  strontium  are  strongly 
phosphorescent  and  tVv^  coloi  ot  the  phosphorescent  light  is 
greatly  influenced  by  tVve  p^^sfcTva^  o\  ^\^\,  \ssv^\a\\k^. 
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This  kind  of  phosphorescence  may  be  called  physical  to  dis- 
nguish  it  from  the  glow  of  decaying  vegetables,  of  fire-fly  and 
ow-worm,  and  of  phosphorus  itself,  in  which  the  light  seems 
)  be  due  to  chemical  changes. 

923.  Theory  of  Color  Sensation. — The  Young-Helmholtz 
aeory  of  color  sensation  proposed  by  Thomas  Young  and 
lodified  by  Helmholtz  assumes  that  light  falling  on  any  point 
1  the  central  region  of  the  retina  where  it  is  sensitive  to  colors, 
xcites  in  general  three  primary  color  sensations,  red,  green,  and 
due,  the  resulting  color  sensation  depending  on  the  relative 
atensities  of  these  three  primary  sensations. 

The  sensation  of  red  is  found  to  be  excited  more  or  less  by  all 
^'ave  lengths  in  the  visible  iapectrum,  but  most  strongly  by  the 
Dng  waves,  as  shown  in  the  left-hand  curve  of  figure  568.     So 
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[G.  568. — Curves  from  Abne^,  showing  variation  of  color  sensation  with  wave 
length,  according  to  the  Young-Helmholtz  theory. 

lat  if  a  person  possessing  only  the  red  color  sensibility  and  lack- 
Lg  those  of  green  and  blue  were  to  look  at  a  bright  spectrum  it 
ould  appear  to  him  red  from  one  end  to  the  other,  but  brightest 
here  the  wave  lengths  are  long  as  shown  in  the  curve  marked 
id.  So,  too,  the  curve  marked  green  may  be  taken  as  exhibiting 
le  relative  intensity  of  the  green  sensation  excited  by  different 
ave  lengths  of  light,  while  the  third  curve  shows  how  the 
msation  of  blue  varies  with  the  wave  length. 

In  the  normal  eye,  possessing  all  three  sensibilities,  a  given 
ave  length  of  light  excites  all  three  sensations,  the  red  pre- 
ominating  in  case  of  long  waves,  green  when  the  waves  are 
lorter,  and  blue  when  they  are  shorter  still,  the  intensity  of 
M^h  sensation  being  proportional  to  the  height  of  its  curve  at 
le  point  corresponding  to  the  given  wave  lengtk. 

The  sensation  of  white  results  when  all  three  oi  Wie  i^TVTivbx^ 
\DsatioD8  are  equally  excited. 
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What  the  three  primary  color  sensations  are,  can  be  dete^ 
mined  only  by  the  study  of  color-blind  individuals.  By  such  a 
study  Koenig  finds  that  the  primary  sensations  are  the  red,  greeOi. 
and  blue  found  in  the  spectrum  at  wave  lengths,  671,  505,  and 
470mM)  respectively.  By  combining  these  three  colors  in  proper 
relative  intensities  any  color  of  the  spectrum  may  be  produced. 

Helmholtz  assumed  that  there  were  three  kinds  of  nerve 
termini  in  the  retina  corresponding  to  the  three  primary  sensa- 
tions of  color,  while  Hering  supposes  certain  substances  in  the 
retina  whose  transformations  under  the  influence  of  light  give 
rise  to  the  various  primary  sensations.  For  a  further  discus- 
sion of  theories  of  color  vision  the  reader  may  consult  "A  Rret 
Book  in  Psychology"  by  Calkins,  or  the  article  "Vision"  in 
Baldwin's  "Dictionary  of  Philosophy  and  Psychology." 

Interference  op  Light 

924.  Introduction. — Up  to  this  point  in  our  study  the  thcoiy 
that  light  is  a  wave  motion  has  been  supported  by  the  fact  that 
the  velocity  of  light  is  the  same  as  that  of  electric  waves  and  by 
the  simple  explanation  which  that  theory  affords  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  reflection  and  refraction.  But  we  have  not  yet  found 
any  direct  evidence  of  the  existence  in  a  beam  of  light  of  a  regular 
periodic  oscillatory  motion  such  as  is  characteristic  of  all  kinds 
of  waves.  We  now  come  to  some  phenomena  which  point 
unmistakably  to  just  such  a  periodicity. 

925.  Interference  of  Waves. — Perhaps  the  most  distinctive 
evidence  of  wave  motion  is  afforded  by  the  phenomena  of 
interference. 

When  two  trains  of  waves  come  together  having  the  same 
wave  length  and  amplitude  and  traveling  in  nearly  the  same 
direction,  there  will  be  found  points  of  rest  or  of  very  slight  mctm 
where  the  two  systems  of  waves  are  in  opposite  phases  and  neutrdix^ 
each  other,  and  other  points  where  the  waves  coming  together  in 
the  same  phase  cause  an  amplitvde  of  motion  equal  to  the  swan  (f 
the  amplitudes  of  the  component  waves. 

The  interference  of  water  waves  and  sound  waves  has  already 
been  discussed  (§319). 

926.  Toung*s  Experiment. — The  interference  of  Ught  wavee 
was  first  shown  by  Thomas  Xoww^i^Vii  \^\  Vs^  ^V\a  method  illiw- 
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itod  in  the  diagram.  Id  the  path  of  a  beam  of  sunhght  ghinine 
rough  a  minute  pinhole  at  S,  is  placed  a  screen  of  tinfoil  faaiTna 
ro  very  small  holes  a  and  6  close  together.  If  light  is  cow 
lowed  to  pass  through  only  one  of  the  openings,  a  round  brigb: 
K)t  surrounded  by  faint  dark  and  bright  rings  15  formed  on  a 
:reen  at  C.    But  if  light  passes  through  both  opening,  the.-* 
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Fi(i.  509. — Voung'a  eiiMJ-imcnt  ih<iiriLj  i-ter^-r*-- w. 

ji  seen  between  the  two  bright  spots  and  at  right  ane3e=  :o  ih^ 
inc  of  centers,  a  series  of  bright  and  dark  band? .  a;  ihowz  Iz  tb* 
ower  part  of  figure  569. 

The  explanation  of  these  bands  will  be  under-tooc  ty  :Le  aii 
)f  figure  570.  Waves  from  S  set  up  waves  at  <a  asd  b  wiieh 
'tart  out  simultaneously  in  the  same  phase,  the  :wo  ge:s  :: 
"■aves  spreading  out  in  the  medium  beyond,  on*-  =^:  fn-Ei  a  aid 


Fia.  570. — Diacrmm  o(  tiiteriercDce of  wav»«.    Vv-.:ij'i  ^i;*-=.!i: 

oe  from  b,  as  shown  in  the  diagram.  Th";  ctarrsl  p-^i--  /  'i 
quidistant  from  a  and  6,  so  that  wave=  leaii-iag  a  a:;^  }j  i-  •■^ 
une  instant  meet  at  c  in  the  same  phase,  rtenfortiiz  t&ci  '  -i.*- 
ad  making  c  a  bright  spot.  But  d  is  a  half  icact  Jmr.'.  'zftk^ 
•om  b  than  from  a,  and  consequently  waves' Inm  1  ala  v,  -^u^^-j^ 
lere  in  oppoate  pAwea  aad  neutialiie  each  vCua,  iL^t^ix  ■ 
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a  dark  spot.  Iq  this  way  those  points  on  the  screen  whidi  in 
equidistant  from  a  and  b,  or  which  are  one,  two,  or  more  wbol» 
wave  lengths  farther  from  one  opening  than  from  the  other  id 
be  bright,  while  points  which  are  farther  from  one  opening  Um 
the  other  by  }^  or  l^i  or  2}^,  etc.,  wave  lengths,  will  be  daii. 

927.  Freanei'B  Interference  Experiment. — In  order  to  At 
that  the  above  explanation  of  the  dark  bands  obtained  b^ 
Young  was  correct  and  that  they  were  really  due  to  interfereno 
of  waves,  Fresncl  devised  a  most  ingenious  modification  of  thi 
experiment,  by  which  he  avoided  any  disturbance  of  the  light 
that  might  be  imagined  to  result  from  its  passing  through  tbi 
Bmall  openings  a  and  b. 

Waves  of  light  from  a  narrow  slit  shown  in  section  at  S  (figon 
571)  fell  OR  two  mirrors  M'M"  inclined  to  each  other  at  a  smiE 


Fiu.  571.— Frcsners 


■fererce  cuporimcnt  with  mirron. 


angle  so  that  light  after  reflection  from  M'  diverged  as  if  ftan 
S',  while  that  reflected  from  M"  came  as  if  from  S".    In  tliii    I 
way  two  trains  of  waves  were  produced  which  gave  bright  bamb   J 
at  c,  /,  and  g  where  the  waves  of  the  two  sets  were  in  llw 
same  phase,  and  intermediate  dark  bands,  just  as  in  Yonog^  I 
experiment. 

WtS.  Newton's  filngs  and  Colors  of  Thin  Fllnu. — ^When  a  lotf 
having  a  convex  surface  of  very  slight  curvature  is  placed  in  con- 
tact with  a  flat  glass  plate  a  thin  film  of  air  is  enclosed  between 
(fie  two  plates  which  mci:eaae&  va  ^\!i.<Jtsi«sa  VtQTii  ^Joa  oentnl 
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of  contACt  outward.  If  this  film  is  examined  in  white 
holding  the  eye  so  as  to  receive  light  reflected  from  its 
!,  a  number  of  colored  rings  arc  seen  surrounding  the  central 

of    contact   of    the   Ions    and 
each   colored  ring  correspond- 

a  definite  thickness  of  the  air 

tluminated  with  light  of  one 
length,  a8  sodium  light,  the 
surface  of  the  film  is  seen  to  be 
d  with  alternate  darlc  and 
rings.  IpVhen  red  light  is 
each  ring  is  larger  than  the 
sending    ring    in   case  of  blue 


iifiwh 


colored  rings  observed  in  white  light  are  due  to  the  super- 
n  of  the  set-s  of  rings  of  different  sizes  due  to  different 
cngths  of  light. 

5c  bands  arc  known  as  Newton's  rings,  for  the  experiment 
vised  by  him  to  determine  the  thickness  of  film  correspond- 
a  given  color;  for  if  the  curvature  of  the  lens  surface  is 
,  it  is  easy  to  calculate  the  thickness  of  the  air  film  for  a 
any  given  radius.    The  following  table  shows  some  results: 


Thickness  of  Film  i 

n  Neuron's 

Rings 

Red  lishl 

BIu«  light 

0.00017  mm. 

Ist  ring, 

0.00012  mm. 

0.00051mm. 

2d  ring. 

0.00036  mm. 

0.00085  mm. 

3d  ring. 

0.00000  mm. 

1,            0.00031  mm. 

Difference, 

0.00024  mm. 

similar  way,  if  two  perfectly  fiat  pieces  of  glass  are  laid 
on  the  other,  touching  at  one  edge  and  separated  at  the 
by  a  thin  strip  of  tinfoil,  the  wedge-shaped  film  of  air 
between  them  shows  alternate  dark  and  bright  bands 
logeneous  light.  These  bands  are  straight  and  parallel 
^ge  of  the  wedge  if  the  plates  are  flat,  and  t'he  «\Tavf^\.'aen 
tiaods  affords  a  aeaaitive  test  of  the  flatnesB  ol  tYie  ^'W». 
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The  Euglish  physicist,  Thomas  Young,  first  showed  fhat 
Newton's  rings  could  be  explained  easily  by  the  interferenoe  of 
light  waves  as  follows: 

Let  a  train  of  waves  advance  upon  a  transparent  film,  and 
for  simplicity  suppose  the  incidence  to  be  nearly  perpendicular, 
as  shown  by  the  arrow  (figure  673).  Each  wave  on  meetint 
the  surface  is  partly  reflected  and  partly  refracted.  An  advaoe- 
ing  wave  meeting  the  surface  at  a  is  in  part  reflected  along  ocl 
Another  part  of  the  same  wave  passes  into  the  film  at  d,  meets  tb 
second  surface  at  6,  and  is  in  part  reflected  to  a,  where  it  emerga 
along  the  direction  ac.  This  portion  of  the  wave  will  have  had 
to  cross  the  film  twice  and  will  therefore  have  fallen  behind  tin 
part  which  was  reflected  directly  at  a,  so  that  if  the  thicknenrf 
the  film  is  one-quarter  of  the  wave  length  of  the  light  waves  ia 
the  film,  waves  from  d  will  reach  a  one-half  wave  length  behind 

the  corresponding  waves  reflected  al 
o,  and  may  therefore  be  expected  to 
interfere,  causing  the  film  to  appear 
dark  at  a  to  an  observer  looking  in 
the  direction  ca.     At  points  where 
the  thickness  of  the   film  is  one-half 
a   wave    length    each  wave  from  i 
reflected   at  6  will  be  a  whole  wa^e 
length  behind  the  corresponding  wa^e 
reflected  at  a  and  may  therefore  be 
expected  to  reenforce  the  next  suc- 
ceeding wave,  and  so  the  film  should 
appear  bright   at   such  points.     But   experiment   shows   that 
exactly  the  reverse  is  true,  for  the  central  point  of  contact  in 
Newton's  rings  is  dark  by  reflected  light  instead  of  being  bri^i 
Thomas  Young  showed  that  this  discrepancy  is   due  to  a 
change  of  pha^e  which  takes  plac^  in  the  very  act  of  reflection;  for  at 
one  surface  of  the  film,  waves  in  a  less  refracting  medium  are 
reflected  where  they  meet  the  more  refracting  one,  while  at  the 
other  surface,  waves  in  the  ^nnre  refracting  medium  are  reflected 
on  meeting  the  less  refractins^  one.     These  two  reflections  are 
opposite  in  kind,  just  as  reflection  in  a  stopped  organ  pipe  is 
opposite  to  that  in  an  open  pipe  (§336),  and  one  changes  the 
phase  of  the  reflected  \\|gltv\.  vfVaV^  XJaa  Q>\JckKt  daea  not. 


Fio.    573. — Interference    in 
reflection  from  a  film. 
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This  opposition  of  phase  brought  about  id  refiec..  m  eiawl- 
iverscs  the  conclusions  reached  above  where  mere.y  thfi  err^r: 
[  the  thickness  of  the  film  was  considereii.  and  ccnieo'jeLtlj 
Wse  parts  of  the  film  vkere  the  Ikickwif  U  S',  <rid  '.^".bc  -:;* 
juarkr  icarc  lengths  appear  bright  by  r(Jieci<d  Ugh!. 


To  test  whether  tliia  explanation  was  corrt"^:.  Dr.  Youii  red«t*d  _ 
irom  a  thin  film  of  oil  of  sassafras  between  a  lena  of  nn-x^  ^lise  oi  vi;  r 
MidsfiintghsB  plate  on  theolher.  Theindeii'j£ref».r.ifEio;-.r,* -..l  .fit 
tn*  Is  more  than  that  of  crown  glass,  but  IBS'  ih»a  •.iat ',:"  ±z.:  ^at.  s:  : 
thcchange  in  phase  due  to  reflection  was  the  "ame M mc". f^ v.».  '.'. 
found  in  this  ease  that  the  calral  ipot  -There  iht  fiiK  '.i«  •.hi-.'^t:  -■■si  ;- 
by  reflected  light,  while  dark  bands  were  cibser%-ed  wh^re  :ie  tii^trts;  .: 
S!m  waa  one-quarter  of  a  wave  length,  three-quar:en  of  a  ^iv*  ;*:jri  ■ 
Wiiu  confirming  Voung'a  idea  as  tg  the  cause  of  the  «v*T«al. 


The  thickness  of  the  film  for  red  and  lilu'.-  rinr^  ziven  oi  pis? 
ti3.ithcrcforcleadstothe  conclusion  that  the  avrTir-r  ^avt  >r.c- 
of  the  red  light  used  was  about  0.00OiS  mm.,  wii:^  :i_i-  <:;  'h-;  F**- 

blue  light  was  0.00048  mm.  |  ** 

The  colors  of  soap  bubbles  and  of  thin  Ksi*  o;  oil  or  va- 
lentine on  water  are  aUo  explained  in  the  sac?  wav.  Fcr  J:- 
<tance,  where  the  thickness  of  the  film  is  eq-ial  'c  a  ha'f  wivr 
ength  of  red  light  it  mil  be  nearly  equal  to  thT**-q'iir.*r.-!  ■.: 
I  wave  length  of  blue  light.  The  fonner  will  -,:.er^:Vj!*  -^ 
iestroyed  by  interference,  while  the  latter  will  be  nz'^rM  a^'j 
:he  filin  will  appear  blue.  ■ 

A  Boap  bubble  docs  not  show  color  unless  it  is  verv  tilt;  f-or  ■■'-•t  •&•  • 

thickness  of  the  film  is,  say,  0.0028  mm.,  it  will  be  t>q-ial  to  4  wiv*  :»^r  Li  ;?  1 

extreme  red  light  and  0  wave  lengths  of  extrpme  tl-ie:  •.'l*«  xiv»«  t.~  r*  • 

absent  fmm  the  reflected  beam  because  of  interfer^nre.  ii.<i  iW,  :•.•:  wtv>^ 
nhose  lengths  arc  such  that  in  the  thickness  of  the  fil:ri  ti,*re  sre  ;l  - ! .;  :*«; ;  _»*. 
4^1,  5,  and  5Ji  wave  lengths,  respectively;  while  l;gL*  hav;^  xav*  '.^jr.z.i 
intermediate  to  these  will  be  leflected  from  the  film.    Ttt  il^.  ii  "^io-.  k  •*«*  ; 

appears  white  because  the  reflected  light  c^mtainf  so  K.»tv  difer-i*.  wiv* 
lengths  that  the  average  effect  is  white. 

The  intensely  black  spots  seen  in  thin  BQaLp.bubhie  films  >t  r»8w:*c  Lji*. 
have  been  found  by  Reinold  and  Riicker  to  have  a  thicknt^  of  olW  vr>---. 
one-fiftieth  of  tha  wave  length  of  sodium  light,  and  Mipai  bWi  Im  tbt  a"  - 
leaaon  that  tbe  centcil  q»t  if  Ubc^  in  Xnrtoo'i  nan. 
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929.  Interference  with  Great  Difference  of  Path. — ^In  case  of  thin 
films  the  interfering  waves  differ  in  path  by  only  a  few  wave  lengths.  There 
are  some  cases,  however,  in  which  interference  has  been  obtained  trhen 
the  difference  in  path  is  very  great. 

A  useful  form  of  interferometer ,  as  it  is  called,  is  that  of  Michelson,  a 
diagram  of  which  is  shown  in  the  figure. 

A  plate  of  glass  A,  having  plane  parallel  surfaces,  is  mounted  in  front  of 
the  mirror  M  in  an  oblique  position  so  that  light  from  the  source  L  on  meeting 
the  second  surface  at  ^  is  partly  reflected  to  the  mirror  M  and  in  part  trans- 
mitted to  a  second  mirror  N  which  is  at  right  angles  to  the  first.  The  eye 
at  E  will  therefore  receive  light  from  S  which  has  been  reflected  at  M,  and 
also  light  from  the  same  point  which  has  been  reflected  at  N,  and  when  the 
adjustment  of  the  instrument  is  correct,  these  two  rays  will  interfere  when 
they  come  together  if  the  light  in  going  from  S  to  M  and  back,  has  to  pas 

over  a  distance  which  difiTcrs  by  an 
odd  number  of  half  wave  lengths 
from  the  distance  from  8  to  N  and 
back  again. 

In  order  that  the  interference 
may  be  complete,  the  reflecting 
surface  at  S  has  a  very  thin  coating 
of  silver,  just  sufficient  to  make 
the  reflected  and  transmitted 
beams  of  light  equally  intense. 

The  mirror  M  is  usually  mounts 
so  that  its  distance  from  S  can  be 
varied  by  means  of  a  micrometer 
screw.  The  plate  of  glass  B  of  the 
same  thickness  as  A  is  mounted 
parallel  to  it,  so  that  waves 
reflected  at  N  have  to  pass 
through  the  same  thickness  of  glass  as  those  reflected  at  M.  The  interfe^ 
ence  bands  in  this  case  arc  circles,  which  expand  and  are  succeeded  by  others, 
as  the  mirror  M  is  moved  away  from  S.  A  motion  of  M  through  one-half  of 
a  wave  length  will  cause  a  shift  in  the  position  of  the  interference  bands 
equal  to  the  distance  between  two  successive  bands. 

Using  this  method  and  employing  light  of  one  wave  length  from  a  FUkker 
tube  (§903)  containing  mercury  vapor,  Michelson  obtained  interferenee 
bands  when  one  path  was  longer  than  the  other  by  540,000  wove  lengths; 
that  is,  the  luminous  atoms  made  540,000  vibrations  after  giving  out  a  wvn 
of  the  first  set  before  the  interfering  wave  was  sent  out,  and  yet  the  wans 
had  changed  so  slightly  that  interference  could  still  be  observed;  a  result 
which  indicates  a  remarkable  steadiness  of  vibration  in  the  source. 

By  counting  the  bands  that  pass  when  the  mirror  M  is  moved  backward  a 
certain  distance  by  the  screw,  the  number  of  wave  lengths  of  light  oontaiiwd 
in  that  distance  may  be  exactly  determined.  By  a  very  ingeniouB  extenaion 
of  this  methcxd,  wbic\x  t\i^  ^Vud^n^.  V^  to\  ^^«rx&^  va.  detail  by  PiofeMOT 


Fio.  574. — Michclson's  interferometer. 
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lichelson  ia  Light  Waves  and  Their  UaeSy*  the  leng^th  of  the  standard  meter 
as  determined  by  him  in  terms  of  wave  lengths  of  light.  The  results  ob- 
lined  were 


f  1,553,163.5  waves  of  the  red  radiation  from  cadmium. 
i  1,966,249.7  waves  of  the  green  cadiation  from  cadmium 
I  2,083,372 . 1  waves  of  the  blue  radiation  from  cadmium. 


11  ih  air  at  15°C.  and  normal  pressure. 

Of  these  results  Michelson  says:  "  It  is  worth  noting  that  the  fractions  of  a 
'ave  are  important,,  because,  while  the  absolute  accuracy  of  this  measure- 
lent  may  be  roughly  stated  as  about  one  part  in  two  millions,  the  relative 
ccuracy  is  much  greater,  and  is  probably  about  one  part  in  twenty  millions." 

030.  Nodes  and  Loops  with  Light  WaTes. — When  light  waves 
re  reflected  directly  back,  we  have  in  front  of  the  mirror  two  sets  of  waves, 
tie  returning  waves  and  the  advancing  ones,  moving  in  opposite  directions. 
Jnder  these  conditions,  as  we  have  already  seen  ($324),  standing  waves  with 
odes  and  loops  are  formed. 

The  existence  of  these  nodes  and  loops  in  case  of  light  waves  was  first 
emonstrated  by  Wiener  in  1889,  by  placing  a  photographic  plate  having  a 
ery  thin  transparent  film  in  a  slightly  oblique  position  in  front  of  a  mirror 
luminated  with  homogeneous  light.  On  development  it  was  found  that 
rhere  the  plate  crossed  the  loops  it  had  been  acted  on  by  the  light,  while  it 
^as  unaffected  in  the  nodes. 

The  stratification  of  a  photographic  plate  by  these  nodes  and  loops  in  front 
f  a  mirror  is  the  basis  of  the  color  photographs  of  Lippmann,  as  the  striae 
re  closer  together  with  short  waves  than  with  long. 

References 
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Diffraction 

Ml*  Diffraction  Bands  Around  Shadows. — The  observation 
f  shadows  suggests  that  light  is  propagated  in  straight  lines. 
lie  form  which  the  shadow  of  an  obstacle  would  have  if  this 
rere  the  case  is  called  the  gconietrical  shadow;  it  is  the  projection 
f  the  obstacle  upon  the  screen  by  straight  lines  radiating  from 
he  liiminous  source  as  a  center. 

Ordinary  shadows  arc  blurred  at  the  edges  because  the  angular 
lagnitude  of  the  source  causes  a  penumbra.  Hence  to  make  an 
ocurate  comparison  of  a  real  shadow  with  the  geometrical 
tiadow  the  source  of  Ught  should  be  a  mere  point.    But  when  the 

*  UoIt.  of  ChicAso  Press. 
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experimeot  is  tried,  as,  for  example,  when  we  examine  closely 
the  shadows  cast  by  a  moderately  distant  arc  lamp,  instead  of 
finding  a  clear-cut  boundary,  the  entire  edge  of  the  shadow  U 
observed  to  be  surrounded  by  a  series  of  aliemate  dark  and  brigH 
bands,  parallel  to  the  edge,  very  distinct  next  the  shadow  and 
gradually  fading  out  into  the  fully  illuminated  refpon. 

These  bands  were  known  at  tiie 
time  of  Newton  and  were  called 
diffraction  bands  or  fringes,  becauae  to 
explain  them  on  the  emission  theoiy 
it  was  supposed  that  the  luminous 
corpuscles  were  bent  aside  from 
their  etrai^t  course  as  they  shot  b; 
the  edge  of  the  obstacle. 

Iq  the  year  1816  a  young  fVeneh 
artillety  officer,  Joseph  Fresnel,  then 
less   than   thirty   years   of   age,  pre- 
sented   to  the    French    Academy  a 
memoir  which  marked  an  epoch  in 
the  science    of  optics,  for  in  it  fae 
showed   that  the  varied   phenomena 
^^^^    of  diffraction  are  readily   explmed 
The    in  every  detail  by  the  interference  of 
light    waves*   taken     in    connection 
with  Huygens'  principle,  and  with- 
out recourse  to  any  additional  hypothesis. 

938.  Huygens*  Principle. — Let  there  be  a  train  of  waves 
advancing  in  the  direction  OP  whose  crests  are  represented  bf 
the  parallel  lines  on  the  left  of  figure  576,  and  let  AB  be  &  low  of 
particles  parallel  to  the  wave  front;  then  as  the  waves  sweep  by 
AB  the  particles  are  all  set  vibrating  simultaneously  and  in  the 
same  phase.  Now,  each  of  these  vibrating  particles  may  be 
considered  as  a  center  of  disturbance  from  which  spherical  WBvei  ' 
spread  out  into  the  re^on  beyond.  Thus,  if  we  choose,  we  aey 
consider  the  vibration  that  is  produced  at  the  point  P  as  dna  to 
the  combined  effect  of  all  these  little  elementary  waves  or 
wavelets  whose  centers  lie  In  the  line  AB,  Jast  as  though  tte 
line  of  particles  AB  was  the  actual  source  from  which  wtvM 
spread  out.    This  is  knowu  as  Hiiv^tia'  principle. 


Fio.  575.— Diffru.-(i.j 
St  the  edce  ofa  hIibiIii 
vertical  line  IH  edge 
geomeltieat  shadow. 
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iffradJon  by  a  Narrow  Silt. — If  sunlight  shioing  through 
slit  falls  on  a  second  narrow  slit  parallel  with  the  first, 

be  seen  on  a  white  screen  held  back  of  it,  a  central 
nd  and  on  each  side  alternate  bright  and  dark  bands, 
len  out  when  the  second  slit  is  made  narrower.  The 
ory  affords  a  simple 
in;  for  let  S  be  the 
ed  down  upon  end- 
lich     is    very    narrow 

with  its  distance  from 
a   at    fc,    (Fig.    577), 

AB  represent  the 
oag^ified  cross-section 
t  ini  the  plane  of  the 
Then  the  ether  par- 
Qg  in  ACB  are  kept 
ion  by  the  successive 
ssingi  through  the  slit, 
uygens'  principle  these 
may  be  considered  as 


Fio.  576. — HuygSDa'  prlDciple. 


n  of  wavelets  which  spread  out  in  all  directions  and 
he  effects  which  are  observed.  Now,  on  account  of  the 
larrowness  of  the  sHt,  &i  is  practically  equally  distant 


Diffraction  thruimh  d 


t  per p« Dili rular  to  the  pldne  of  the 


points  along  the  line  AB,  and  therefore  the  wavelets 
imultaneously  at  all  points  along  -'Ifl  reach  fci  in  the 
88  and  so  reinforce  each  other  and  niake  it  a  bright 


ilow  ^l  there  will  be  a  point  di  which  is  a  whole  wave 
the'  from  A  than  from  B.  Then  di  is  a  half  wave 
tber  from  C  than  from  B,  and  lot  ft'^tt^  '^Vd.^  \»^\:w**». 
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B  and  C  there  is  another  between  C  and  A  which  is  just  a  half 
wave  length  farther  from  di.  Therefore  the  wavelets  going  to  di 
from  one-half  of  the  slit  will  be  exactly  neutralized  by  wavelets 
from  the  other  half,  and  di  will  therefore  be  a  dark  spot  in  con- 
sequence of  this  interference.  In  the  same  way  the  dark  spot 
di  above  61  is  explained. 

But  a  little  beyond  di  there  will  be  a  point  6a  which  is  l}i 
wave  lengths  farther  from  A  than  B,  In  that  case  the  wave 
front  in  the  slit  may  be  conceived  as  divided  into  three  equal 
parts  ADf  DE,  and  EB^  such  that  wavelets  coming  to  bt  from 
AD  have  a  half  wave  length  farther  to  travel  than  from  the 
corresponding  point  in  DE.  Therefore  waves  from  these  seg- 
ments interfere  at  &2  while  waves  from  the  third  segment  will 
be  effective  and  make  62  a  bright  spot,  though  much  less  bright 
Ihan  61,  since  only  one-third  of  the  width  of  the  slit  is  effective. 
Of  course  DE  might  be  regarded  as  opposing  EB^  and  in  that 
case  AD  is  effective. 

The  same  reasoning  shows  that  there  will  be  a  dark  spot 
where  the  difference  in  path  from  A  and  B  amounts  to  2  wave 
lengths  and  again  a  bright  spot  where  the  difference  amounts  to 
2}4  wave  lengths.  There  will  therefore  be  a  series  of  alternate 
dark  and  bright  spots  on  each  side  of  61  as  experiment  shows. 

If  the  slit  is  made  narrower  the  line  AB  is  shorter,  and  con- 
sequently the  point  di,  which  is  one  wave  length  farther  from 
A  than  from  B  is  farther  away  from  61  than  before.  Therefore 
the  bands  spread  out  as  the  slit  is  made  narrower,  and  if  it  had 
a  width  of  only  one  wave  length  or  less,  light  would  go  out  from 
it  in  every  direction,  though  the  intensity  would  be  less  in  oblique 
directions  in  consequence  of  partial  interference. 

934,  Shadow  of  a  Circular  Obstacle. — When  Fresnel's  memoir 
was  presented  to  the  French  Academy  it  was  objected  by 
Poisson  that  if  his  views  were  correct  there  should  be  a  bright 
spot  in  the  center  of  the  shadow  cast  by  a  circular  disc.  Fresnel 
at  once  acknowledged  the  justness  of  the  criticism  and,  making 
the  experiment,  found  the  bright  spot,  thus  obtaining  a  triumph 
for  the  new  theor\'. 

The  experiment  may  be  made  by  faateuing  to  a  piM  of  plate  glass  a 
bicycle  ball  about  }4  inch  in  diameter  and  observing  its  8h4<iow  as  cast  by  a 
distant  arc  light  at  a  dvatanee  ol  %  oi  \^i\»,\i^'53iLQS.\ikfcQV\ftt38jcJe;  the  centnl 
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bright  spot  may  be  readily  Been  either  by  receiving  the  shadow  on  a  card  or 
by  looking  toward  the  object  and  viewing  the  shadow  directly  with  a  amidl 
pocket  mognifiei.  Or  the  shadow  may  be  received  upon  a  sensitive  film  and 
photographed. 

The  central  apot  is  bright  because  it  is  equally  distant  from 
every  part  of  the  edge  of  the  obstacle,  and  therefore  wavelets 


Fia.  678.— Shadow 


y  Bmall  balls  fasWoed  ti 


coming  from  points  just  outside  the  edge  around  its  whole  cir- 
cumference come  together  in  the  same  phase  at  that  point. 

Similarly  a  bright  line  is  found  in  the  center  of  the  shadow  of 
a  wire,  since  the  central  line  is  equidistant  from  the  two  edges 
aad  waves  coming  around  the  wire  on  both  sides  reach  the 
central  line  in  the  same  phase  and  therefore  reenforce  each 
other.     (See  figure  578.) 

Hie  student  should  observe  through  a  pocket  mat^iifier  the  diffraction 
bands  formed  by  the  wires  of  a  mosquito  netting  or  screen  of  thin  silk,  stand- 
ing a  few  feet  from  the  screen  and  looking  through  it  toward  a  distant,  arc 
lisht. 


Fio.  579. 

van.  MlseeVane*^-^   *-^ «on  Phenomena.— In   figure  579 

are  ^own  at  A  the  diffraction  bands  in  the  shadow  of  the  pomted 
end  of  a  need.e.  It  will  bo  observed  that  there  is  a  central 
M^tbaotl,  broadest  near  the  v^y  point,  w^uVeifY^etfeW*,  ■»&«.•»«. 
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is  thicker  many  fine  interference  bands  are  seen  in  the  shadow. 
This  is  shown  in  B  which  is  the  shadow  of  a  somewhat  thicker 
wire  showing  the  many  fine  bands  due  to  the  interference  of 
the  waves  coming  around  the  two  sides  of  the  wire.  At  C  is 
shown  the  diffraction  pattern  which  may  be  seen  by  looking 
through  the  cloth  of  a  silk  umbrella  toward  an  electric  arc  lamp. 
A  small  round  obstacle  gives  rise  to  a  series  of  diffraction 
rings,  and  where  the  rings  due  to  a  great  number  of  fine  particles 
are  all  of  the  same  size  and  are  superposed  the  effect  may  be 
very  intense.  This  is  the  explanation  of  the  coronas  seen  so  often 
around  the  moon.  They  are  brightest  when  the  light  from  the 
moon  comes  through  a  region  full  of  minute  water  particles 
nearly  uniform  in  size.  These  coronal  rings  are  larger  the  smaller 
the  particles  that  cause  them,  and  the  average  diameter  of  the 
water  drops  can  be  immediately  calculated  from  the  angular 
radius  of  the  rings. 

Beautiful  coronas  may  be  seen  on  looking  at  an  electric  light  or  gaa  flame 
through  a  piece  of  glass  coated  with  lycopodium  powder,  which  is  made  up  of 
minute  discs  of  nearly  uniform  size.  First  breathe  upon  the  glass,  then  pour 
some  of  the  powder  upon  it  and  shake  oft  the  loose  dust. 

936.  Diffraction  in  Case  of  a  Lens. — In  our  study  of  lenses  we  saw 
that  a  lens  transforms  a  wave  of  light  coming  from  a  distant  point  into  a  cou- 


B'      B 


Fig.  580. 


cave  spherical  wave  which  has  its  center  at  the  focus  toward  which  it  con- 
verges. Thus  the  wave  A'B'  becomes  concave,  as  at  A B,  and  if  the  UUUr  it 
perfectly  spherical  the  lens  is  perfect.  The  geometrical  tiieoxy  of  optics 
would  lead  us  to  infer  that  in  that  case  the  light  would  all  converge  rigoroittly 
to  the  point  F,  but  the  wave  theory  shows  that  this  cannot  be  so* 

To  determine  the  effect  at  F  of  the  wave  AOB  we  must  again  have  recourse 

to  Huygcns'  principle  and  consider  the  resultant  effect  as  due  to  wavelets 

having  their  centers  in  the  concave  surface  AOB,    Clearly  all  will  reach  F 

in  the  same  phase,  since  it  \&  ecvaAdvsUxit  tix^m  all^  hence  F  muat  be  a  point  of 

maximum  brightness.     A.  MlWe  Xi^ow  ?  >iJaRs»xssxMi^\»  wscda ^sts^^  ^^^HA&adi  « 
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i  the  average  a  half-wave  length  farther  off  from  the  upper  half  of  the  sur- 
ce  AOB  than  it  is  from  the  lower  half.  At  that  point  waves  from  one  half 
the  surface  will  interfere  with  those  from  the  other  half  and  produce  com- 
ete  darkness.  But  between  p  and  F  the  interference  is  only  partial  and 
»nsequcntly  the  light  intensity  must  shade  off  from  Fio  p.  Since  the  light 
symmetrical  about  OF,  there  must  be  a 
;tle  spot  of  light  formed  at  the  focus,  hav- 
g  the  distance  Fp  as  its  radius.  The 
irve  in  figure  581  shows  by  its  height  how 
le  intensity  of  the  light  in  the  focal  spot 
suies  from  F  to  p. 

937.  Besolvlnfl:  Power  of  Optical 
Astroments. — The  fact  that  the  focal 
)ot  has  an  appreciable  size  has  a  most  im- 

srtant  bearing  on  the  resolving  power  of  optical  instruments,  for  when  a 

ns  forms  an  image  of  any  object  each  point  in  the  object  is  represented  by 

little  spot  in  the  image,  and  the  sharpness  of  definition  in  the  image  depends 

a  the  smaUness  of  the  focal  spots. 

Now,  it  may  be  proved  that  the  effective  diameter  of  the  focal  spot,  or 

XF 
iffraction  image  of  a  point,  as  it  is  called,  is  equal  to  — -•  where  X  is  the  wave 

D 

tngth  of  light,  D  is  the  diameter  of  the  lens,  and  F  is  its  focal  length.     Hence 

>r  a  given  focal  length  the  focal  spot  will  be  smaller  the  larger  the  lens. 

The  angular  diameter  of  the  focal  spot  is  —  which  is  equal  to  4.5"  of  arc 

hen  D  =  1  inch.  Therefore  a  telescope  having  a  perfect  object-glass  one 
ich  in  diameter  will  be  just  capable  of  resolving  a  double  star  whose  com- 
onents  are  4.5"  apart.  For  in  that  case  the  star  images  formed  in  the  tele- 
;ope  will  be  two  spots  of  light  just  touching  each  other.  If  the  object-glass 
I  2  in.  in  diameter  it  may  then  be  capable  of  resolving  stars  only  2.3" 
part.  Evidently  no  magnification  by  the  eye-piece  will  increase  the  resolv- 
ig  power  as  it  will  simply  show  two  larger  spots  of  light  touching  each  other 
istead  of  two  smaller  ones.  Helmholtz  has  shown  that  in  consequence  of 
tie  size  of  the  focal  spot  it  is  impossible  to  have  a  microscope  that  will  enable 
lie  eye  to  distinguish  separate  lines  which  are  less  than  H 35,000  of  an  inch 
part,  and  even  this  limit  can  be  reached  only  by  oil-immersion  lenses. 

938.  Dlfltoctlon  Grating. — One  of  the  most  useful  instru- 
lents  for  the  formation  of  spectra  and  for  the  measurement  of 
he  length  of  light  waves  is  the  diffraction  gratingy  so  called  be- 
ause  the  first  gratings  made  by  Fraunhofer  were  veritable 
ratings  made  of  fine  parallel  wires  spaced  at  equal  intervals. 
Jore  accurate  gratings  are  made  by  ruling  with  a  diamond  on 
lass  or  on  a  polished  mirror  surface  of  speculum  metal  an  im- 
mense number  of  parallel  equidistant  straiftVvX,  Yoi^,  «aA  ^5»v* 
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or  replicas  of  these  ruled  gratings  are  made  by  photography  or  by 
direct  impression  on  a  plate  of  celluloid. 

The  effect  of  such  a  grating,  of  the  transparent  sort,  is  shown 
in  the  figure  opposite.  At  S  is  placed  a  narrow  slit  upon  which  is 
concentrated  a  beam  of  sunlight,  the  slit  is  supposed  p)erpen- 
diculfir  to  the  plane  of  the  paper  so  that  its  section  is  shown  at 
S.  In  front  of  the  slit  is  placed  a  lens  L  which  forms  a  sharply 
defined  image  of  the  slit  on  the  distant  screen  at  O,  If  the  grat- 
ing is  now  interposed  as  shown,  with  its  bars  or  rulings  parallel 
with  the  slit,  there  are  seen  upon  the  screen  several  spectra  on 
each  side  of  the  central  image,  which  are  said  to  be  of  the  first, 


sat 


l^l^Grating 


Fig.  582. — Spectra  formed  by  diffraction  grating. 


1^1  St  order 
I  2ndorder 
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second,  or  third  order,  etc.,  according  to  their  distances  from  the 
center.  These  spectra  have  their  violet  ends  toward  the  center 
and  their  lengths  are  nearly  proportional  to  the  numbers  express- 
ing their  orders. 

If  the  grating  has  only  two  or  three  bars  to  the  millimeter 
the  si>ectra  will  be  very  narrow,  forming  a  group  of  bright  bands 
on  each  side  of  the  central  image.  But  as  the  rulings  are  made 
closer  together  the  spectra  are  longer  and  more  spread  out. 

Very  perfect  gratings  were  made  by  Professor  Rowland,  of 
Baltimore,  on  a  ruling  engine  devised  by  him.  In  many  of  these 
gratings  14,438  lines  are  ruled  to  the  inch,  or  about  568  lines  per 
millimeter. 

939.  How  Gratings  Produce  Spectra. — ^Let  the  grating  consist 
of  a  set  of  opaque  bars,  which  are  represented  in  cross-sectioDi 
greatly  magnified,  by  the  heavy  lines  in  figure  683. 

When  a  series  oi  ftat  'wav^  e,o\xv^  ixc^xsL  the  left^  as  shown  \ij 
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{,  the  ether  particles  in  the  openings  a&  c,  etc.,  are  sitnul- 
neously  set  in  vibration,  and  by  Huygens'  principle  each  par- 
:;le  is  a  center  from  which  wavelets  spread  out  in  all  directions 
to  the  region  beyond. 

Now,  if  a  convergent  lens  is  placed  in  front  of  the  grating  as 
lown  at  L,  a  flat  wave  parallel  with  the  grating  will  be  converted 
T  the  lens  into  a  concave  wave  converging  upon  its  principal 
cus  at  0,  the  lens  retarding  the  middle  portion  of  the  wave 
ore  than  the  edges,  so  that  all  parts  reach  0  at  the  same  instant, 
herefore  wavelets  starting  simultaneously  from  all  the  grating 
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;>entng8  will  by  the  effect  of  the  lens  reach  0  at  the  same  time 
id  in  the  same  phase.  The  point  0  will  therefore  be  bright 
hatever  may  be  the  wave  length  of  the  light. 

In  the  same  way  by  the  effect  of  the  lens  an  oblique  wave 
arallel  to  Z>£i  is  brought  to  focus  at  Pi  on  the  line  through  the 
inter  of  the  lens  and  perpendicular  to  HEx.  Therefore,  in 
insequrace  of  the  lens  it  takes  light  equally  long  to  reach  Pi 
om  any  point  whatever  on  liE\,  and  consequently  wavelets 
om  (he  grating  that  agree  in  phase  on  reaching  DE\,  will  also 
gree  in  phase  at  Pi. 

Suppose  that  Z>J?i  is  drawn  through  the  edge  of  one  grating 
lace  in  such  a  direction  that  it  is  distant  exactly  one  wave 
stgth  from  the  corresponding  edge  of  the  next  grating  space,  aa 
lown  in  figure  584  where  /e  is  supposed  just  equal  to  a  wave 
ingth.  Then  a  wavelet  starting  from  a  point  in  the  opening  a 
ill  roacfa  DEi  &%  the  same  instant  aa  t\ie  wi^cAj  Vcoi;^  ^M^K^ 
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from  the  corresponding  ix>int  in  b  just  one  complete  period  brfcn, 
and  tbe  two  wavelets  will  therefore  reach  DEi  in  the  same  pluue. 
So  also  the  wavelet  reaching  DEi  from  the  corresponding  poiot 
in  c  will  agree  in  phase  with  those  from  a  and  b,  and  thai  u 
wavelets  from  all  the  openings  reach  DEi  in  the  same  phase  tbej 
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will  agree  in  phase  at  Pi,  which  will  therefore  be  bright,  and  DtT 
be  called  the  first  order  bright  spot. 

Let  us  now  consider  a  line  DE^  (Fig.  585)  so  oblique  thftt/c 
ie  equal  to  two  whole  wave  lengths.  Then  again  wavelets  fnffl 
corresponding  points  in  all  the  openings  will  agree  in  phase  on 
reaching  DEi  and  consequently  the  point  Pi  to  which  they  vt 

fi  V     a        ¥  Whitt  V       It      \f  R 

5nd  order        7st  order  1»t  order       2«k/  order 


)[  diffraction  ajwctra. 
I  bright  point.     Thus  on  each  siderf 


Fio.  686.—] 
converged  by  the  lens  I 

the  central  spot  at  0  there  will  be  bright  spots  of  the  first,  second, 
etc.,  orders. 

If  the  light  were  homogeneous  or  all  of  one  wave  length  tho* 
would  be  only  these  bT\^\.  ^i^^a,  alA.  qI  ^ba  «a.me  color;  for  in* 
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stance,   if  the  grating  is  illuiniiiatod  with  sodium  light  there 
will  appear  a  central  yellow  band  with  narrow  yellow  bands  on 
each  side  somewhat  as  shown  in  the  upper  row  in  figure  586. 
With  a  source  giving  out  longer  waves,  as  of  red  light,  the  bands 
would  be  farther  apart;  for  the  distance  fe  in  figure  584  would 
l>e  greater  and  hence  the  line  DEi  would  be  more  inclined,  making 
the  point  Pi  farther  from  the  center.     While  if  the  waves  were 
shorter  the  bands  would  be  closer  together,  as  shown  at  V1F2 
in  the  third  row  of  figure  586.     Consequently  when  white  light 
shines  upon  the  grating,  having  all  wave  lengths  present,  each 
wave  length  produces  a  bright  band  at  the  appropriate  dis- 
tance from  the  center,  and  therefore  there  results  the  spectra 
of  the  different  orders  represented  in  the  lower  part  of  the  figure, 
the  violet  end  of  each  order  being  toward  the  center,  showing 
that  wave  lengths  increase  from  the  violet  toward  the  red  end  of 
the  spectrum. 

940.  Effect  of  Removing  Grating. — If  the  grating  is  removed 
the  side  spectra  all  vanish,  leaving  only  the  central  image  at  0. 
For  the  wavelets  which  were  cut  out  by  the  bars 
of  the  grating  now  interfere  with  the  wavelets 
which  formed  the  side  spectra.  This  is  easily 
*een  by  a  consideration  of  figure  587.  Let  ac  be 
drawn  from  the  edge  of  one  grating  space  so  that 
^  its  distance  from  the  corresponding  edge  of  the  \g 
*iext  space,  is  one  wave  length,  then  he  will  be  b\^ 
the  direction  in  which  the  first  order  spectrum  is  I 
formed.  Imagine  the  grating  bar  between  a  and  I 
h  removed  so  that  light  may  now  proceed  from  all  fiq.  ssr. 
points  between  o  and  6.  Let  e  be  a  point  half- 
way between  a  and  6,  then  ef  is  one-half  a  wave  length,  and 
corresponding  to  any  point  h  between  a  and  c  there  is  a  point 
g  between  e  and  h  which  is  just  a  half  wave  length  farther 
from  ac  Waves  therefore  which  start  in  tlie  same  phase 
from  A  and  g  must  reach  ac  in  opposite  phases,  and  consequently 
light  going  out  in  the  direction  he  from  points  betwc^en  c  and 
h  will  be  exactly  interfered  witli  and  neutralized  by  hght  from 
pcunts  between  e  and  a,  and  there  will  therefore  he  no  first  order 
apedrum.  In  a  similar  way  it  may  be  shown  that  if  the  grating 
bars  are  removed  there  will  be  no  side  spectra  ol  an^  Qt(i^\. 
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941.  Resolving  Power  of  Grating. — A  grating  should  have  a  lai|r 
number  of  bars  and  spaces  for  two  reasons.  First,  the  brightneas  of  the 
diffraction  spectra  will  be  greater  the  larger  the  number  of  grating  spaces. 
And,  second,  the  power  of  a  grating  to  give  a  sharply  defined  spectrum  is  pro- 
portional to  the  total  number  of  grating  spaces,  other  things  being  equal 
For  let  A  By  figure  5S8,  represent  a  grating  of  1000  spaces,  and  let  AD  be  so 
drawn  that  its  distance  from  the  first  grating  space  next  to  A  is  one  wave 
length,  from  the  second  space  its  distance  is  2  wave  lengths,  etc.,  from  the 
500th  space  at  C  its  distance  is  500  wave  lengths  represented  by  CB^  and 
^  from  the  1000th  space  at  B  its  distance  BD  h  ilOOO 

wave  lengths.  Waveleta  from  all  the  openings  of  the 
grating  therefore  reach  AD  in  the  sami^  phaae  f&d 
therefore  conspire  to  form  the  bright  firat^wlitf  ipec- 
t rum  in  the  direction  EF,  But  now  suppose  the  di- 
rection of  AD  to  be  slightly  changed  so  that  BD» 
1001  wave  lengths,  then  CE  will  equal  500H  '^ns^ 
lengths,  and  light  from  B  and  C  will  therefore  reach 
AD  in  opposite  phases;  so  also  light  from  the  neife 
opening  above  B  will  reach  A  D  In  opposite  phase  to 
t  hat  from  the  next  above  C,  and  so  on,  light  from  the 
openings  between  B  and  C  opposing  that  from  the 
corroi^iponding  openings  between  C  and  A.  There 
will  therefore  be  no  light  of  the  given  wave  length  in 
that  direction. 
0  It  thus  appears  that  when  BD  is  1000  wave  lengths 

Fio.  osS.  there  is  a  bright  band  of  the  first  order  in  the  direc- 

tion EF,  but  this  bright  band  must  be  exceedingly 
narn>w,  for  so  rfllKlit  a  change  in  direction  of  EF  as  will  change  BD  to 
1001  or  to  999  wave  lonpths  will  take  us  beyond  its  limits.  Hence  the  mon 
liries  there  are  in  the  grating  the  narrower  will  be  the  bright  image  due  to  any  OM 
wave  length  and  the  ch.'ier  together  two  spectrum  lines  may  be  and  yet  be  affo- 

rately  distinguishable. 

• 

943.  Measurement   of   Wave   Length   of   Light. — DiffractioD 

gratings  afford  one  of  the  most  convenient  means  of  measuring 
the  wave  length  of  liglit.  The  grating  may  be  mounted  on. a 
spectrometer,  as  shown  in  figure  589,  so  that  light  from  the  dit  & 
passes  through  the  lens  of  the  collimator  and  falls  upon  the 
grating  at  (/  in  plane  waves.  The  observer  adjusts  the  telescope 
T  so  that  tlie  image  of  some  line  in  the  first  order  spectrum  fidk 
on  the  cross-hairs  in  the  telescope.  The  telescope  may  then  be 
moved  into  the  pasition  T  shown  by  the  dotted  Unes,  so  thattkl 
central  bright  image  (Fig.  582)  comes  on  the  cross-hairs,  Umb 
the  angle  between  these  two  positions  of  the  telescope,  which  k 
read  from  the  graduated  cvtcX^,  *\«»  \>ci^  ^\i^^  dcA  ^\  x  \n.  the  siml 
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1  and  th!s  is  equal  to  the  angle  bac.  But  the  triangle  acb 
-angled  at  6,  and  he  is  equal  to  the  wave  length  X  which  is 
cterminod,  while  ac  is  known  from  the  measurement  of 
ting  and  is  called  the  grating  space.  Representing  ac  by 
ve  cb  =■  ac.  sin  x,  or 

X  =  s  sin  X. 

.  this  formula  the  wave  lenj^th  may  bo  determined  when 


Fig.  680. — McoAarement  of  wftvo  li'r.'..'th<. 


^(»n  measured  as  above  dc^scribcd;  since  .s  is  kno'.vn  from 

tii'ii  s  =  -y  where  n  is  the  number  of  lines  per  millimeter 

Till  mg. 

I\«i  7C  Lengths  of  Some  Spectrum  Lines. — 


Tnhlr  of  Ware  Lengths 
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Concave  (Gratings. — It  WBl discovered  by  Rowland  that 
grating  is  niK»d  on  a  polished  concave  mirror  surface 
of  on  a  fiat  one  very  perfect  diffiacVioii  «^«c\x^  'm.vs  \^^ 
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Bpectnun.     By  sliding  A  toward  S  the  first  order  spectrum  may 
be  brought  in  front  of  the  eye-piece. 

An  important  advantage  of  the  spectrum  photographs  made 
with  this  apparatus  is  that  the  distances  between  Bpet-trum 
lines  are  proportional  to  the  differences  in  their  wave  lengths,  so 
that  a  scale  of  equal  parts  may  be  made,  which  wlien  applied  to 
the  photograph  will  give  the  wave  length  of  every  line  on  the 
plate. 

Problems 
1.  Two  flat  pieces  of  glass  touching  at  one  ciIrc  and  nrpBrntcil  nt  the  tithor 
by  a  thin  piece  of  tinfoil  show  30  bright  iiitc.<rfcn'ncL>  bnnda  whun  pxiuii- 
ined  in  aodimn  liglit  reflected  perpttuliuularly  from  tlie  thia  air  Sim, 
What  is  the  thickness  of  the  tinfoil? 
1.  A  narrow  slit  illuminated  by  li{;hl  of  wave  Irngth  GOguu  ^ivca  rise  to 
diffraction  bands  on  a  screen  2  meters  bi'hind  tlin  Blitr^The  two  dark 
bands,  one  on  each  side  of  the  central  bright  biuid-an<)  nearest  to  it,  arc 
iost  1  cm.  apart.     Find  the  width  of  the  xlit. 
S.  A  glass  transmission  difiraction  Kratinif  hiut  50  lines  to  the  millimeter. 
How  far  will  the  Srst  order  npcctra  of  sodium  Htjht  bo  from  the  erntml 
line  when  the  screen  is  6  meters  distant? 
i.  What  orders  of  diffraction  spectra  will  he  absont  in  tlie  spectra  proiluced 
by  a  transmission  grating  in  which  the  bars  are  exactly  equal  iu  width  to 
the  spaces  between  them?    Seo  {940. 

Polarized  Light 
945.  Polarisation    by    Tourmaline. — If    two    plates   of   tour- 
maline,   cut  parallel    to  the   axis   of   tlic 
crystal    and    of    suitable    thickness,    are 
placed  one  upon  the  other  with  their  axes 
parallel,  Ught  will  be  transmitted  throTi^h 
both  plates;  but  if  one  is  gradually  turnoil 
on  the  other  the  transmitted  \>emn  will 
become    fainter  until   when  the  two  are 
croaaed  at  right  angles   there  is  complete 
extinction.     It  is  thus  seen  that  light  after        Fia.  59i.— CroMod 
eomiiig   through   the   first  plate  of  tour* 
maline  is  different   from  ordinarj-  liglit;  for  the  second  plate 
must  have  its  axis  in  a  particular  direction  in  order  to  transmit 
the  beam,  while  in  case  of  ordinary  light  the  transmitted  beam 
ia  equally  intense  whatever  may  be  the  direction  of  the  crystal 
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A  beam  of  light  having  this  characteristic  is  said  to  be  p(^' 
ized  and  the  first  plate  of  tourmaline,  which  impresses  this 
peculiarity  on  the  light  is  called  the  polarizer.  The  second 
plate  of  tourmaline,  which  reveals  the  fact  that  the  beam  ia 
polarized,  is  known  as  the  analyzer. 

946.  Direction  of  Vibrations. — If  the  vibrations  in  waves  of 
light,  like  those  in  'sound  waves,  were  perpendicular  to  the 
wave  front  or  in  the  ray  direction,  rotating  the  tourmaline  plate 
about  the  ray  as  an  axis  would  not  change  its  relation  to  the 
direction  of  vibration  and  consequently  the  vibrations  could  not 
be  extinguished  in  that  way,  but  would  pass  through  both 
polarizer  and  analyzer  even  when  they  were  crossed.  We 
must  therefore  conclude  that  in  light  waves  ^e  vibrations  ai« 
wholly  at  right  angles  to  the  ray  direction.  T&9;^%noh  physicist 
Fresnel  was  the  first  to  draw  this  conclusion. 

947.  Nature  of  Polarized  Light. — In  homogeneous  light,  or 
light  of  one  wave  length,  the  vibrations  must  be  in  circles  or  in 

some  form  of  ellipse  or  straight  line, 
but  in  white  light  they  are  doubtless 
very  complicated  and  irregular.  But 
however  complicated  they  may  be, 
each  may  be  conceived  as  theresult^t  . 
of  two  rectilinear  vibrations  at  right 
angles  to  each  other.  For  instance,  let 
the  path  of  an  ether  particle  during  a 
'  ^  f  short  interval  be  represented  by  the  con- 

voluted line  in  the  diagram,  the  beam 
of  light  being  per|jcndicular  to  the  paper.  It  is  clear  that  its 
actual  motion  at  any  instant  may  be  considered  as  made  up  of  an 
up  and  down  motion  in  the  direction  of  the  line  ab  combined  with 
a  sidewise  motion  in  the  direction  of  cd.  Any  circumstance  which 
would  cause  one  of  these  component  vibrations  to  be  suppressed 
without  affecting  the  other  would  leave  the  particle  oscillating 
along  a  .=itraight  line.  It  is  precisely  this  which  is  believed  to  be 
effectod  by  the  tourmaline  plate.  Suppose  that  it  absorbs  all 
vibrations  at  right  angles  to  its  axis,  while  it  transmits  those 
which  are  in  the  direction  of  the  axis,  then  the  Ught  transmitted 
through  the  first  tourmaline  will  all  b«  vibrating  in  one  direction, 
and  if  the  axis  ot  the  secoini  \^\i.Tma,\.\n%  la  at,  rlf^t  angles  to  the 
first,  no  light  will  ^  ttiiou^. 
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A  beam  of  plane  polarized  light  is  therefore  believed  to  be 
one  in  which  the  vibrations  all  take  place  in  some  one  direction 
perpendicular  to  the  ray. 

948.  Mechanical  Illustration. — How  it  is  possible  for  tour- 
maline to  absorb  one  component  of  vibration  and  transmit  the 
other  may  be  seen  from  the  following  mechanical  illustration. 
Let  a  weight  of  a  pound  or  so  be  hung  as  a  pendulum  from  the 
end  of  a  light  strut  of  wood  which  reaches  out,  say,  4  ft. 
from  the  wall  and  is  stayed  in 
position  by  cords  a,  h,  and  c,  as 
shown  in  figure  593.  The  cords 
h  and  c  are  somewhat  slack  and 
tied  into  a  loop  of  cord  3  or  4 
in.  long,  which  can  slip  across 
the  end  of  the  strut  and  is  kept 
in  position  by  three  small  nails 
one  above,  one  below,  and  one 
passing  through  it  and  limiting 
the  amount  of  sidewise  slip. 

When  properly  adjusted  if  the 
weight   is  set   swinging  in   the 
direction  (fe,  it  gives  up  motion 
to  the  strut  and  soon  comes  to 
rest,  while  if  it  swings  in  the 
direction  fg  the  strut  is  not  dis- 
turbed and  the  motion  of  the  pendulum  persists.     If  we  now 
set  the  weight  swinging  diagonall}'  or  around  in  a  circle,  the 
sidewise  component  of  the  vibration  is  soon  suppressed  and  the 
weight  is  left  swinging  in  the  direction  fg. 

Just  BO,  if  there  is  any  frictional  resistance  to  the  light  vibra- 
tions in  one  direction  in  the  tourmaline,  the  energy  of  vibrations 
taking  place  in  that  direction  will  be  dissipated  in  heat  and  they 
will  be  absorbed,  while  those  components  of  vibration  at  right 
angles  to  that  direction  may  be  freely  transmitted. 

M9.  Polarization  by  Reflection  and  Refraction. — When  a 
beam  of  light  falls  obliquely  on  a  piece  of  flat  unsilvered  glass 
so  that  the  angle  of  incidence  is  about  57^^°,  the  reflected  beam 
18  polarized,  as  may  be  ascertained  by  examining  the  light  with 
a  tourmaline  plate.    It  is  found  that  when  tVv^  «oi»&  ^1  ^V>l^  ^^>^« 
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maline  is  parallel  to  the  plane  of  incidence  the  beam  is  absorbed 
by  the  tourmaline,  while  if  the  axis  of  the  tourmaline  is  perpen- 
dicular to  the  plane  of  incidence  the  reflected  beam  is  largely 
transmitted.  And  so  in  general,  when  light  is  reflected  at  the 
surface  of  any  transparent  substance  it  is  found  that  for  a  cer- 
tain angle  of  incidence  the  reflected  beam  is  almost  completely 
polarized.     This  angle  is  known  as  the  polarizing  angle. 

In  this  case  it  is  found  that  the  refracted  beam  is  also  polarized 
in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  that  of  the  reflected  beam.  For 
a  crystal  of  tourmaline  having  its  axis  parallel  to  the  plane  of 
incidence  absorbs  the  reflected  rays,  while  it  must  be  held  with 
its  axis  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  incidence  to  absorb  mo^t^ 
completely  the  refracted  beam. 


If  the  reflected  beam  contained  all  those  component  vibrations  of  the  inci- 
dent light  which  are  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  incidence  while  the  refracted 
beam  contained  all  the  vibrations  parallel  to  the  plane  of  incidence,  each 
beam  would  be  completely  polarized  and  they  would  be  equally  intense,  each 
having  half  the  energy  of  the .  incident  beam.  But  the  reflected  beam  is 
usually  much  less  intense  than  the  refracted  one,  and  consequently  the 
refracted  beam  cannot  be  completely  polarizedi  but  must  contain  some  of  both 
components  of  vibration. 


In  case  of  glass  the  beam  reflected  at  the  polarizing  angle 
contains  only  about  9  per  cent,  of  the  energy  of  the  incident 
beam.  To  increase  the  effect  it  is  common  to  make  use  of  a  pile 
of  thin  plates  of  glass  instead  of  a  single  reflecting  surface.  By 
this  device  the  reflected  beam  is  brighter  and  the  light  refracted 
through  the  plates  is  more  completely  polarized. 

Light  is  polarized  in  this  way  also  at  the  surface  of  opaque 
substances,  such  as  black  glass,  which  absorb  the  refracted  beam 
and  do  not  have  metallic  luster. 

Metals  and  substances  having  metallic  litster  reflect  both  com- 
ponents of  vibration  and  cannot  be  used  to  polarize  by  reflection. 
Consequently  light  cannot  be  polarized  by  reflection  from  an  ordi- 
nary silvered  mirror. 

950.  Brewster's  Law.  It  was  discovered  by  Sir  David  Brewster 
that  the  polarizing  angle  for  any  substance  is  that  angle  of 
iflcidence  at  which  tl:i^  xe&ec\.^^  ^ici4  x^VL%.t.\.^d  x«.^«  are  at  right 
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angles  to  each  other.     This  is  known  as  Brewster's  law  of  the 
polarizing  angle;  it  leads  at  once  to  the  relation 

tan  p  =  n 

where  p  is  the  polarizing  angle  and  n  is  the  index  of  refraction  of 

the  substance.     For 

sinp 


n  = 


smr 


(sec  figure  594) 


but  if  the  angle  between  the  reflected  and  refracted  rays  is  90®, 
p  and  r  must  be  complementary  and  sin  r  =  cos  p.     Therefore 

sinp 


n  = 


cosp 


=  tan  p. 


Fio.  694. — Polarizing  angle. 


By  the  use  of  this  relation  the  index  of  refraction  of  opaque 
substances,  such  as  dense  black  glass,  may  be  approximately 
determined  from  a  measurement  of 
the  polarizing  angle. 

Ml.  Plane  of  Polarization. — ^Light 
polarused  in  the  manner  that  has 
been  described  is  said  to  be  plane 
polarized  to  distinguish  it  from  circu- 
larly and  elliptically  polarized  light, 
which  will  be  discussed  later. 

By  common  consent  a  beam  of 
light  polarized  by  reflection  is  said 
to  be  polarized  in  the  plane  of  in- 
cidence or  its  plane  of  polarization  is  said  to  be  parallel  to  the 
plane  of  incidence,  while  the  plane  of  polarization  of  the  re- 
fracted beam  is  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  incidence.  It 
is  to  be  understood  that  this  is  simply  a  convention. 

To  find  the  plane  of  polarization  of  any  beam  of  plane  polar- 
ized light  it  is  only  necessary  to  let  it  fall  on  a  plate  of  glass 
at  the  polarizing  angle  and  then  turn  the  reflecting  plate  about 
the  incident  beam  as  an  axis  until  the  reflected  ray  has  maxi- 
mum brightness.  The  plane  of  incidence  is  then  the  plane  of 
polarization  of  the  incident  beam.  In  this  way  it  may  be  found 
that  the  plane  of  polarization  of  a  beam  of  Ught  transmitted 
through  tourmaline  is  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  tourmaline. 

The  direction  of  vibration  in  plane  po\ix\xedVk9)&X.Vk^<dM« 
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to  be  at  right  angles  to  its  plane  of  polarization.     This  may  be 
inferred  from  the  following  case  of  polarization. 

052.  Polarization  by  Fine  Particles. — When  a  beam  of  light 
shines  through  a  cloud  of  fine  particles  it  is  scattered  or  diffused 
to  some  extent  and  it  is  found  that  the  light  sent  out  at  right 
angles  to  the  direction  of  the  original  beam  is  plane  polarised 
This  is  easily  shown  by  reflecting  a  beam  of  sunlight  down  into  a 
tall  glass  jar  filled  with  water  made  slightly  soapy  so  that  it 
shows  a  delicate  bluish  tint.    Light  is  scattered  sidewise  in  all 

directions  so  that  the  path  of 
the  beam  appears  bright,  and 
by  means  of  a  tourmaline  plate 
it  is  found  that  light  coming 
out  in  such  a  direction  as  Cd 
(Fig.  595)  is  plane  polarized, 
its  plane  of  polartzation  being 
the  vertical  plane  through  CD  and 
AB. 

In  this  case  it  seems  easy  to 
see  that  on  whatever  side  of  AB 
the  light  may  come  out,  the  vi- 
brations in  the  scattered  light 
must  be  in  a  horizontal  direction. 
For  in  the  incident  beam  AB, 
the  wave  fronts  are  horizontal 
and  consequently  all  the  vibrations  are  in  horizontal  planes, 
and  therefore  the  vibrations  in  the  scattered  light  may  also  be 
expected  to  be  horizorUal,  for  the  particles  which  scatter  the  light 
are  too  small  to  cause  an  actual  turning  of  the  wave  front  such  as 
takes  place  in  ordinary  reflection  from  an  oblique  surface. 

The  above  experiment  therefore  points  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  direction  of  vibration  in  a  plane  polarized  beam  is  at  right 
angles  to  the  plane  of  polarization,  as  stated  in  the  previous 
paragraph. 

953.  Color  of  the  Sky. — When  the  particles  are  small  com- 
pared with  the  wave  length  of  light  the  shorter  waves  are  most 
strongly  scattered,  so  that  the  diffused  light  is  bluish,  while  the 
transmitted  beam  has  a  larger  proportion  of  the  \qfk\ 
lengths,  and  therefore  ax^T^eara  ^y^om^  qt  ^n^tl^^^. 


(6; 
Fig.  595. 
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Fio.  60C. — Douhlo  rc«frar- 
tiou. 


Thus  when  we  look  toward  the  sun  through  a  thick  layer 
of  air  filled  with  fine  particles,  as  at  sunset,  we  see  the  familiar 
red  and  yellow  tints;  but  looking  at  right  angles  to  the  direction 
of  the  sun,  the  diffused  light  from  the  sky  is  bluish  and  is  also 
found  to  be  polarized. 

954.  Polarization  by  Doable  Refraction. — When  a  crystal  of 
Iceland  spar  is  laid  on  a  printed  page,  the  letters  arc  nil  seen 
d(nMe.  A  single  black  dot  on  the 
paper  appears  as  two,  and  if  the  crystal 
while  lying  on  the  paper  is  slowly 
rotated  about  a  vertical  axis,  one  image 
of  the  dot  is  seen  to  revolve  about  the 
other.  The  paths  of  the  rays  of  light 
in  this  case  are  shown  in  figure  596. 
light  from  the  black  dot  at  P  passes 
to  the  eye  at  E  in  two  beams,  one  of 
which  PAE  is  refracted  at  the  surface 
according  to  the  ordinary  law,  while  the 
other  is  bent  in  an  unusual  way  at  B. 
The  first  is  known  as  the  ordinary  ray 

and  the  other  as  the  ex^roordzTiary.  These^wo  beams  are  fouml  to 
be  appositely  polarized.  This  may  be  shown  by  means  of  a  tour- 
maline placed  on  the  Iceland  spar.  If  the  axis  of  the  tourrnalino 
18  in  the  direction  of  the  line  joining  the  two  imager  P  and  P\ 

the  extraordinary  ray  PBE  is  transmittcjd 
while  PAE  is  extinguished,  while  the  revcirne 
is  true  if  the  axis  of  the  tounnaline  is  at  right 
angles  to  the  line  joining  A  and  B. 

When  a  narrow  Ix^m  of  sunlight  falls  per- 
pendicularly on  one  face  of  a  crystal  of  Ic(?- 
land  spar  it  is  divid(;ri  info  two  l^eams,  one 
of  which,  the  ordinary  Ixiam,  passfis  straight 
through,  while  the  other  is  refracted  in  an 
oblique  direction  in  the  cr>'stal  but  emerges  parallel  to  the 
first  at  the  second  face  of  the  crj'stal,  as  shown  in  figure  597. 
If  the  incident  beam  is  sufficiently  narrow  the  emergent  beamM 
will  be  separate,  otherwise  they  will  overlap.  On  testing  the 
two  beams  with  the  tourmaline  plate  they  are  found  to  be 
opp<^>itely  polarized.    The  polarization  in  \.h\&  ^^jsa  S&  t^tsc^tM^^ 


Fio.  597. — Double 
refrAetlon  of  a  ziarrow 
pencil  of  light. 
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each  beam  transmitting  only  one  component  of  vibration,  so  that 
if  the  incident  light  is  impolarized,  each  of  the  two  beams  will 
have  just  one-half  the  intensity  of  the  original  beam. 

M5.  The  Double-Image  Prism  of  FresneL — In  order  to  sepa- 
rate a  beam  of  ordinary  light  of  the  full  size  of  the  crystal  plate 
into  two  oppositely  polarized  beams  Fresnel  cut  the  second 

face  of  the  crystal  obliquely,  forming 
a  prism,  from  which  the  two  beams 
emerged  in  slightly  divergent  direc- 
tions, as  shown  in  the  upper  part  of 
figure  598.  By  placing  a  suitable 
prism  of  glass  in  the  reverse  position 
against  the  prism  of  spar,  both 
beams  may  be  bent  upward  enou^ 
to  restore  one  of  them  to  its  original 
direction,  as  shown  in  the  lower  dia- 
gram. At  a  little  distance  from  the 
Fio.  598.— Double-image  prism,   prism  the  two  beams  becomc  quite 

separate  in  consequence  of  their  di- 
vergence. On  looking  through  such  a  prism  all  objects  are  seen 
double.  This  is  one  of  the  best  means  of  obtaining  polarized  light 
where  it  is  desired  to  transmit  both  of  the  two  component  beams. 
956.  Nlcol's  Prism. — When  we  wish  to  obtain  only  one  beam 
of  polarized  light,  a  Nicol's  prism  may  be  used.  To  make  such 
a  prism  a  long  crystal  of  spar  is  taken  having  the  form  shown  in 


^^ 


Fio.  599. 

figure  599,  where  ABCD  represents  a  side  view  and  A'G'B'H'  an 
end  view.  New  end  faces  AF  and  EC  are  cut,  inclined  about  3' 
more  than  the  natural  faces,  and  the  crystal  is  then  divided  by  an 
oblique  cut  FE  which  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  ABCD  and 
also  perpendicular  to  the  new  end  faces.  The  two  surfaces  of  the 
cut  FE  are  ground  and  polished  and  cemented  together  with  C»- 
nada  balsam,  and  the  prism  is  then  mounted  in  a  protecting 
winch  permits  light  to  pas>s>  Wiiow^  SX^  ^-nd^vaa. 
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The  incident  beam  /  on  entering  such  a  prism  is  doubly 
rrfracted,  the  ordinary  ray  in  the  crystal  travels  with  less  velocity 
than  in  Canada  balsam,  and  meeting  the  surface  FE  at  an  angle 
greater  than  the  critical  angle,  is  totally  reflected  (§843)  off  to  one 
side,  as  shown  at  0.  But  the  extraordinary  ray  travels  in  the 
crystal  with  a  greater  velocity  than  in  Canada  balsam  and  there- 
fore cannot  be  totally  reflected  and  so  passes  through  the  prism 


Fio.  600. 

and  emerges  as  a  plane  polarized  beam  in  which  the  direction  of 
vibration  is  perpendicular  to  G'H\  the  longer  axis  of  the  rhombus 
which  forms  the  end  of  the  prism. 

A  Nicol's  prism,  or  Nicol  as  it  is  often  called,  appears  perfectly 
transparent  like  clear  glass,  but  the  transmitted  beam  has  only 
half  the  intensity  of  the  incident  one  when  the  latter  is  not 
polarized. 

957.  Double-image  Prism  as  Analjrzer* — ^Let  a  lens  L  (Fig.  601) 
)e  placed  in  front  of  an  opening  at  0,  through  which  a  beam  of 


Fig.  601. 

ynlight  passes,  so  as  to  form  a  bright  image  of  the  opening  on  a 
ereen  at  S.  On  interposing  a  double-image  prism  D  two  images 
I  aiui  S'  are  formed.  Let  us  suppose  the  vibrations  in  the  lower 
leam  to  be  in  tiie  direction  of  the  line  SS'  joining  the  centers  of 
he  two  spots,  while  in  the  ot  right  angles  to  that 

Ureetioa 

Now  interpoBe  •  Ni  b  polarized  b^l^\<^ 

6>qhing  D.    Tbm  doix.  ^\i<yircL  ycl  >i^^ 
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FiQ.  602. 


cut,  in  which  it  transmits  only  vibrations  in  the  direction  8S\ 
there  will  be  seen  on  the  screen  only  the  spot  S\  If  the  Nicd  is 
slowly  rotated  about  the  beam  as  an  axis,  the  spot  S  appears,  at 
first  faint  but  growing  brighter,  while  S'  grows  dimmer,  until, 
when  the  Nicol  has  been  turned  through  90%  S'  has  vanished  aDd 
S  receives  all  the  light. 

To  understand  these  changes  let  the  student  in  looking  at  the 
diagram  (Fig.  602)  imagine  himself  looking  along  the  beam  of   , 

light  from  0  toward  the  screen,  and  let  N  rep- 
resent the  direction  of  the  vibrations  trans- 
mitted by  the  Nicol.  The  double-imi^  inism 
resolves  the  vibrations  into  the  two  componoitB 
S  and  S'  which  have  different  velocities  in  the 
crystal  and  are  therefore  separated,  one  going 
to  the  spot  S  and  the  other  to  S'. 

The  lines  S  and  S'  represent  by  their  lengths 
the  amplitudes  of  the  vibrations  in  the  two 
beams;  and  it  is  evident  that  as  the  angle  a  is 
increased,  the  amplitude  of  S  increases  and  that  of  S'  di- 
minishes until  when  a  is  45%  S  and  S'  will  be  equal  and  the 
two  beams  of  light  will  be  equally  bright.  Turning  the  Nicol 
further  causes  S  to  become  brighter  than  S'  and  when  a  is  90**, 
all  the  light  will  be  transmitted  in  S,  and  S'  will  have  vanished. 

958.  The  Wave  Surface  In  Iceland  Spar. — The  Dutch  physicist 
Huygens  as  early  as  1690,  to  explain  the  double  refraction  erf 
Iceland  spar,  advanced  the  very  ingenious  idea  that  a  wave  of 
light  in  such  a  crystal,  instead  of  spreading  out  from  a  center  as  a 
spherical  wave,  divides  into  two  waves,  one  of  which  advances  as 
a  spherical  wave,  just  as  in  glass  or  water,  and  gives  rise  to  the 
ordinary  ray,  while  the  other  wave  spreads  out  as  an  ellipsoid  of 
revolution  and  gives  rise  to  the  extraordinary  ray.  He  showed 
that  this  assumption  explained  the  double  refraction  of  Iceland 
spar,  but  he  could  not  explain  the  polarization  of  the  two  beams. 
This  was  accomplished  by  Fresnel,  who,  in  1821,  not  only  showed 
that  polarization  may  be  explained  by  the  assumption  that  the 
vibrations  in  light  waves  are  transverse,  but  also  explained  how 
to  account  for  the  separation  of  the  wave  in  Iceland  spar  into  the 
spherical  and  ellipsoidal  surfaces  conceived  by  Huygens. 
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Fio.    003, — Huygen*s     wavo 
surface. 


cording  to  Fresnel,  the  cause  of  this  separation  is  the  fact  that  the 
ity  of  light  in  a  crystal  depends  on  the  direction  of  the  vibrations  in  the 
I  front.     In  a  crystal  there  is  a  certain  direction  cpilled  the  optic  axis,  and 
jcland  spar,  waves  in  which  the  vibrations  are  at  right  angles  to  the  optic 
adTance  tiirough  the  crystal  with  less  velocity  than  waves  in  which  the 
.'mtions  are  parallel  to  the  axis,  while  if  the  vibrations  are  neither  parallel 
at  right  angles  to  the  axis  the  velocity  is  intermediate. 
in  the  wave  surface  shown  in  figure  603  AB  la  the  direction  of  the  optic 
la.     Vibrations  on  the  surface  of  the  spherical  wave  sheet  are  everywhere 
the  direction  of  parcdlela  of  latUude  about  A  and  B  as  poles,  and  arc  there- 
re  everywhere  at  right  angles  to  the  di- 
sction  AB.     This  wave  therefore  advances 
'ith  the  same  velocity  in  all  directions  and 
nust   be   spherical    in  form.    On    the  el- 
lipsoidal surface  the  vibrations  are  in  the 
direction  of  the  meridians^  consequently  at 
D  and  at  all  points  on  what  may  be  called 
the  equatorial  belt  of  the  ellipsoid  the  vi- 
brations are  parallel  to  ilB,  at  C  they  arc 
inclined  to  the  axis,  while  at  A  they  arc 
perpendicular  to  it,  hence  the  velocity  is 
greatest  in  directions  such  as  ODj  less  in  the 
direction  OC,  and  in  the  direction  OA  it  is  the  same  as  for  the  spherical 
sheet,  for  the  vibrations  in  both  are  perpendicular  to  the  axis. 

959.  Explanation  of  Double  Refraction. — Let  a  beam  of  light  fall 
perpendicularly  upon  the  surface  of  a  crystal  of  Iceland  spar,  meeting  the 
■urface  at  AB  (Fig.  604),  which  shows  a  vertical  section  through  the  spar  and 
beianl^),  and  let  Ax  and  Bx'  be  in  the  direction  of  the  optic  axis  of  the  crystal. 
Then  when  a  wave  meets  the  surface  at  AB  it  sets  up  vibrations  at  .4  and  B 
•nd  all  intermediate  points,  which  spread  out  as  wavelets  in  the  crystal,  each 
having  the  form  of  the  wave  surface  described  in  the  last  paraf^raph.  Those 
eomponents  of  vibration  which  are  parallel  to  the  line  AB  go  to  form  the 
dlipsoidal  sheets,  while  those  which  are  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  dia- 
gram form  the  spherical  sheets.  The  original  wave  front  will  thus  be  sepa- 
latod  into  two,  one  of  which,  CD,  is  the  resultant  of  the  spherical  waves  and 
contains  vibrations  at  right  angles  to  the  diagram  (indicated  by  dots  in  the 
figure),  while  the  other,  EFj  is  the  resultant  of  the  ellipsoidal  wavelets  and  has 
Its  vibrations  parallel  to  AB  (indicated  by  dashes  in  the  figure).  The  former 
ii  the  ordinary  ray  and  the  latter  the  extraordinary.  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  extraordinary  wave  EF  has  greater  velocity  in  the  cr^'stal  than  the 
ordinary  ray,  and  it  moves  obliquely,  for  it  must  be  the  envelope  of  all  the 
flUifMoidal'wavelets  from  A  and  B  and  intermediate  points. 

If  the  second  surface  of  the  cr>'stal  is  parallel  to  the  wave  fronts  CD  and 
BFf  both  beams  will  emerge  perpendicular  to  the  surface,  for  all  points  in  the 
wave  front  EF  reach  the  refracting  surface  at  the  same  instant,  and  giving 
ijie  to  spherical  wavelets  in  the  outer  medium  must  advance  perpendicular 
to  the  suif  Me. 
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dOO*  Most  Crystals  Double  Befracttns.— AilciyBtabanepttliMe 

belonging  to  the  so-called  regular  or  cubical  Qrstcm  are  more  or  km 
double  refracting.  Crystals  of  the  hexagonal  and  tetrahedral  ^yatems  hare  i 
single  optic  axis,  as  in  case  of  Iceland  spar  and  quarts,  and  are  said  to  be  mi' 
axial.  While  those  of  the  three  remaining  crystal  Q3r8temB  have  two  optie 
axes  and  arc  called  biaxial. 


Fia.  G04. — Double  refractioD. 

961.  Rotation  of  Plane  of  Polarization. — When  a  beam  of 
plane  polarized  light  is  sent  through  a  crystal  of  quartz  in  the 
direction  of  its  optic  axis  the  plane  of  polarization  is  rotated 

through  an  angle  which  depends  on 
the  thickness  of  the  quartz  and  the 
wave  length  of  the  light.  Suppose 
the  diagram  (Fig.  606)  represents 
the  cross-section  of  a  crystal  of 
quartz  through  which  light  is  coming 
up  toward  the  observer.  Let  -AC  be 
the  direction  of  vibration  in  the  inci- 
dent beam,  then  red  light  may  be 
rotated  through  the  angle  AOR  and 
come  out  vibrating  along  the  direc- 
tion RR'  and  violet  light  being  still  more  strongly  rotated  may 
emerge  vibrating  along  VV,  with  intermediate  wave  lengths 
between.  If  the  incident  beam  is  of  white  light  then  the  emergent 
beam  is  also  white,  as  all  the  light  is  transmitted,  butif  ananalyier 
such  as  a  NicoVs  pr\&m/\a\]iB^di/\xi^\i^^V^'^^'^^3^^txai^^ 


Fia.  G05. 
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ribnttons  in  the  direction  RB',  the  traDsmitted  light  will  be  red, 
or  vibratiom  at  right  angles  to  RB'  will  be  completely  cut  out, 
md  those  in  other  intermediate  directions  only  partially  trans- 
nitted.  As  the  analyzer  is  rotated  the  tint  of  the  light  changes 
>econiing  bluish  or  violet  when  vibrations  in  the  direction  W  are 
fansmitted  while  those  in  the  direction  BB'  are  extinguished. 

If  a  double-image  prism  (§955)  is  used  as  analyzer  the  two 
>eams  of  oppositely  polarized  light  coming  from  the  prism  will  be 
>f  complementary  colors  when  the  original  incident  beam  is 
chite,  for  one  will  transmit  all  the  component  vibrations  which 
^t^  excluded  from  the  other. 

Some  crystals  of  quartz  rotate  the  plane  of  polarization  to  the 
ight  and  some  to  the  left,  the  form  of  the  crystal  itself  showing  to 
which  class  a  given  specimen  belongs. 

963.  Batatlon  by  Liquids. — Still  more  remarkable  is  the  rota- 
^OQ  of  the  plane  of  polarization  by  certain  liquids,  among  which 


osy  be  mentioned  turpentine,  and  solutions  in  water  of  tartaric 
iflid,  malic  acid,  and  sugar.  Both  right  and  left  varieties  of  tar- 
Aric  and  malic  adds  are  known,  and  a  solution  containing  equal 
tmounts  of  the  two  varieties  is  neutral. 

Cane  sugar,  or  sucrose,  rotates  to  the  right,  but  by  treatment 
mth  acid  it  may  be  broken  up  into  a  mixture  of  dextrose  which 
■otatM  to,  the  right,  and  of  levulose  which  rotates  to  the  left. 
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The  proportion  of  eane  sugar  in  a  mixture  of  oane  sugv  aad 
glucose  may  be  determined  by  measuring  the  rotation  of  thi 
solution  both  before  and  after  the  acid  treatment,  since  the  roti- 
tion  due  to  glucose  is  not  altered  by  the  process. 

An  apparatus  designed  for  the  eicact  measurement  of  theroti- 
tion  of  the  plane  of  polarisatioh  by  sugar  scdutions  is  knovnui 
saccharimeter. 

963.  Colors  from  Cfyslal  Plates  in  Polaifsed  Lltfht.— WIm 
polariser  and  analyser  are  erasied,  or  so  placed  that  the  snslyier 
transmits  only  vibrations  at  rig^t  angles  to  those  coming  frop 
the  polariier,  no  light  will  pass  through  the  combination.  But 
if  a  thin  plate  of  mica  or  other  crystal  of  suitable  thicknws  ib 
interposed  between  polariaer  and  analyser,  as  at  C  in  figure  607) 


Fio.  607. 


it  may  appear  vividly  colored  as  seen  through  the  anslywai 
the  incident  light  is  white.  When  the  crystal  plate  is  slowly 
rotated,  keeping  its  plane  perpendicular  to  the  beam  of  Ught,  the 
color  is  seen  to  be  most  intense  when  the  optic  axis  in  the  crystal 
plate  makes  an  angle  of  45^  with  the  plane  of  polarization  of  the 
beam,  and  fades  out  into  darkness  when  the  optic  axis  of  the 
crystal  is  either  parallel  or  perpendicular  to  that  plane.  The 
color  depends  on  the  thickness  of  the  crystal,  and  a  variety  of 
beautiful  colors  may  often  be  observed  in  mica  plates  in  whidi 
some  parts  are  thicker  than  others. 

If  an  ordinary  plate  of  glass  is  interposed  between  polariser  and 
analyzer  no  effect  is  observed,  the  light  remains  entirely  cut  off 
by  the  analyzer.  But  if  the  glass  is  in  a  state  of  s^rafn,  it  acta 
like  a  crystal  plate  and  appears  bright  to  the  eye  at  E.  fbr 
instance,  if  a  rod  of  plate  glass  is  held  across  the  beam  at  C  so 
that  its  length  makes  an  angle  of  45^  with  the  plane  of  polario- 
tion  of  the  incident  beam,  on  slightly  bending  the  rod,  it  appears 
bright  along  the  edge^  b\x\.  d%xk  vcl  the  center,  for  one  edgp  m 
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led  and  the  other  compressed  by  the  bending,  but  the  center 
18  unstrained. 

whea  a  piece  of  glass  is  heated  in  a  flame  and  examined 
en  the  crossed  Nicols,  bright  regions  are  seen,  due  to  the 
3  resulting  from  unequal  heating, 
a  the  heat  gradually  diffuses 
^  the  plate  it  loses  its  double 
ting  power  and  becomes  dark- 
ies of  glass  that  have  been  heated 
suddenly  cooled  remain  in  a 
ed  or  tempered  state,  and  when 
ned  with  polarized  Ught  in  the 
manner  show  characteristic  pat- 


Fio.  e08. — Strkin  fiEura 
In  a  triansle  of  tempersd 
sIbss  by  polariied  light. 


^his  way  it  may  be  determined  whether  the  glass  for  a  tele- 
lens  has  been  thoroughly  annealed. 

,  Circular  and  Elliptical  Polarized  Light. — To  understand 
KiuctioD  of  colors  in  the  case  just  discussed  it  will  be  necMury  to 
r  Snt  what  happens  when  a  beam  of  plane  polariied  light  of  one 
■xgtK  passes  throuRb  a  crystal  plate.  In  figure  609  the  beam  of  polarised 
supposed  to  be  coming  up  toward  the  eye  of  the  reader.  To  avoid 
on,  the  crystal  plate  and  analyzer,  instead  of  being  shown  superposed 


Polarizer 


Cr/atal 


Anal/iar 


polariier  as  they  would  actually  appear  to  one  looking  along  the  beam, 
resented  aa  shifted  to  one  side  ao  that  each  may  be  seen  separately. 
;ident  ligbt  is  supposed  to  be  vibrating  in  the  direction  shown  by  the 
,  p,  with  simple  harmonic  motion,  since  it  is  supposed  homogeneous. 
rting  the  crystal  it  sets  up  vibrations  in  the  same  direction  in  the  face 
it  enters  as  represented  by  the  line  AB. 

let  us  suppose  that  the  crystal  plate  is  placed  with  itM  axis  in  the  direi^ 
A  or  BC,  at  4S*  to  the  direction  of  vibration  in  the  inddent  boanu 
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wftve  Ifingtii,  and  the  emergent  beam  will  be  circularly  polarized  and  ao  hait 
tnuumitted  by  the  analyxer. 

On  Uie  whole,  ther^ore,  the  crystal  in  thia  case  would  appear  red  or  orange 
throagh  the  analyser.  But  from  a  crystal  pbte  of  twice  the  thickness  both 
the  md  and  violet  wavea  would  emerge  vibrating  as  in  the  incident  beam  Sind 
would  be  BUppreaeed  by  the  analyser,  while  some  intermediate  wave  length 
would  be  completely  transmitted  and  the  crystal  would  appear  green. 


F:o.  611. — Optical  Bystem  of  polariscope. 

966.  Polarization  FIffDrejs  with  Convergent  Light.— When  a  thin 
piftte  of  crystal  is  examined  in  an  instrument  called  a  poUriscope,  using  a 
•tron^  convergent  beam  of  polarized  Ught,  a  polarizatiob  fiKurc  is  obtained 


Fio.  612. — Polariiation  figure  for 
nniazial  cryBtal,  perpendicular  to  «»i", 
Nicola  crossed. 

irliicb  is  of  great  use  to  the  mineralogiat  in  revealing  the  optical  properties 
of  tb®  crystal. 

•ptie  optical  system  of  the  polariseope  is  shown  in  figure  611.  The  beam  of 
lirhtr  coming  from  the  polariser  is  converged  on  the  crystal  by  the  lens  B. 
r^  -tfce  opposite  aide  of  the  crystal  plate  C  is  a  second  short-focus  lens  D, 
Ij^y  <^nd  which  is  the  eye  lens  B  and  analyser  A. 

If  the  crj'stal  is  a  pj^te  cut  from  a  uniaxial  crystal  perpendicular  to  its'axis 
J    if  the  analy^gj  ^^^  polariier  are  craoBed,  a  figure  consisting  of  colored 
^B  intersected  ^      ^^  ^^^^  ^  ihowB  in  figure  612,  is  seen  at  FffC  by 
^^   obwrvw. 
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It  is  clear  that  rays  coming  to  0  in  the  center  of  the  figure  are  those  that 
have  passed  perpendicularly  through  the  crystal  section,  while  rays  ooming 
to  other  points  of  the  figure  have  passed  more  or  less  obliquely  through  the 
crystal.  Now,  the  more  oblique  the  rays  the  greater  the  thickness  of  ciystal 
traversed,  hence  the  color  seen  at  any  point  in  the  figure  depends  on  the  dis-  ' 
tance  of  that  point  from  the  center  at  0. 

All  points  on  a  ring  equidistant  from  0  show  the  same  color,  becaose  the 
rays  at  these  points  have  traversed  equal  thickness  of  crystal  at  an  equal  in- 
clination  to  the  optic  axis. 

Rays  passing  through  the  crystal  in  certain  directions,  however,  have 
their  vibrations  in  such  relation  to  the  optic  axis  of  the  crystal  that  they  are 
transmitted  without  any  change  in  their  polarization.  All  such  are  cut  oat 
by  the  analyzer  and  form  the  black  cross. 

In  figure  613  is  shown  a  more  complicated  polarization  figure  produced  by 
a  biaxial  crystal,  such  as  mica. 

Reference  on  Polarualion 
Edwin  Edser:  Light  for  Sttuienla, 

Electricity  and  Light 

967.  Magnetic  Rotation  of  Light. — When  a  transparent  sub- 
stance is  in  a  powerful  magnetic  field  a  beam  of  plane  polarized 
light  sent  through  it  in  the  direction  of  the  lines  of  force,  has  its 
plane  of  polarization  rotated.  This  discovery  was  made  by 
Faraday  in  1845  and  was  the  first  evidence  of  a  relation  between 
light  and  electricity  and  magnetism. 

The  rotation  is  usually  in  the  direction  of  the  magnetizing  cu^ 
rent,  or  clockwise  looking  in  the  direction  of  the  lines  of  force, 
though  it  is  opposite  in  a  solution  of  ferric  chloride  in  water. 
The  amount  of  the  rotation  is  greatest  in  substances  having  a 
large  index  of  refraction,  and  in  a  given  substance  is  proportional 
to  the  length  of  the  column  and  to  the  strength  of  the  magnetic 
field. 

If  the  light  is  reflected  back  again  through  the  tube  the  rota- 
tion is  doubled;  that  is,  the  rotation  of  the  plane  of  polarization 
produced  in  this  way  is  the  same  whether  the  light  passes  through 
the  field  in  the  positive  direction  of  the  lines  of  force  or  the 
reverse. 

This  last  fact  can  be  explained  only  by  supposing  an  actual 
rotcUory  motion  of  some  sort  taking  place  in  the  magnetic  field. 

In  this  respect  the  magnetic  rotation  of  the  plane  of  polarisa- 
tion 18  different  from  thai  pxodw^^^V^  Q^^t\,T». 


968.  The  K«fT  Effect. — .  jj=^7  r^iur-:   - 
covered  by  Fsrs-iij  2*  --ii*  :i»r-.   d«-:'-^--:  v  11 -r 
beam  of  pobiiwi  'iiCL*  s  r*o^^-*-:  r^-n  m.--  vJ. 
magnet  the  plii?*  :c  vuLltizi'-i'm  i?  n-u'-L 

989.  MaxweiTft  ElMMampnese  T^ieur^  tf 
year  1862  MirrtC  if^TJU't-i  ".n*:  ^^^  »—  -.:-.-  Lzi'  v.--*  _-- 
very  short  el€<Tr;ciJ-c:i*0!  ▼•!.-**  >■::.-  _  ".:.-  ::^-i  -•nzir.ir.- 
for  the  thec'TT  nij  rtr  "-i--  ='.:tttt:i."^-: 

1.  The  veC>:d":7  :•:  zit^'rr.^znurj-r..-   t.-—   ^    _:•  ..    -.:-    t^T:- 
as  that  of  li^i  ■«"i~T^.     Ti?^  '^ri'  •! —    '  .  v.  ■-  ■.-t-':  l-    r   -  _ 
medium  in  Tiiii  -zjr  'jjr".:rL'.}JL'-  --  — "  ::   -.:  :    .:-   .:.: :    -   -l-- 
turbance.    I1  ir  vi»rr^''.»r^   r=r:.-.  :.i  -r-   ■      ■  . :  •• —     i^z-   ^»— ^- 
waves  ar«r  :br  sizriT  izir-i    f  -_:.--  _—  ,.-.   -  _.    .^:  -  v .  -  r^  i.i.:    •  r- 
munica:e»i  :t -^T  sLijr  tj^'^  un — .v      '•   -    --  -^  -•.''• 

2.  The  v«rl>:::T  :•:'  _ei-  .1  ■■-:•--  h-.l.  -  :.i  •    ;.  •  ■.:,-    :   -.:-=•■ 

cases  been  fcui:!  v.  V  r-vuL  *    Msr  -  -: — •  -     v  -  -  r     : 

those  medi^ 

3.  MaxwrZ -b :""■*•  i  Mi •  ^-*-" •'-.:.. i--  ■  v^  r-  •••■'..:  -.'  :;i,— 
through  OIL i -!*•*. "T?.  j>^"-  .*  v^..  -■  •^  i---*-!-— ■  ■:  i*  •  •  :  ^^  '•- 
lPau/d  ai^  :*f  r'zoi-^  --     p\-      T"_r  .•   •---:■:        .-,-:.-■.;. 

case  of  yy.g-vn'a,  f-.-.-  -.vi"  l.--  *"_-^   ■»=-^   '■*■..•■•  ,  ,  -  -   • 

and  ako  the  r::'-r=!":  '.p:^:;;^  --.---ii  ■-.-  i.-.i   »  • 

4.  The  eirr'r.zi'.    '.-^rr-L-'    l_*_:    ^-v.i  •-■■■•■■     -      • -.    •- -..      -- 
transmitiinz  *:lf-:T!'.  T^-i-  5.^  ::i'i    -    ■        ^  v,        •   -     ;-. 
right  angles  v.  'Lr  -.'r*.  :..•.  v  -_■•'•  ^  -.■ :  i      -  •     • ;    -  - 
in  light  Wiv^  i.-.-  '--  -*, •;iv    •_!  •.;-•;.•.  ■  -   ^  :    -   '•■  - 

970.  Zeemaa    TjS^i. —  -. 
dectririiT  ii.:  .^;.-  v  ■     - -■   •      .  —  -.-.■;    -  -     ■' 

covered  liy  T^^f-zzj^:.      *•{...•.     •    .  r'-^       .-;  ■  *  -.  *   v  •  •- 

a  sodium  fjirr.^  '.:  .*•.  •  .  .'.-..•.  .-::-•  r^     •*'  -  .*     /•  '  '/  v- '  '• 
wave  ler.g-/r>.  ir  -:..-•  -.  -:..-..->•.•         '.  ■  ''^'.  -'  **•' 

powerful  migr.r-.-  :'.■    .   ■.•-.:<-.  *-j:  -•  •"  -.'  >.•    ■  .vi/.v. 

each  singl*:  lir.':  ::.  .'•  -.r  ..\\.r-:  -y  •'•.-•  .'  •-,'''',•"-'/.  ;;.♦//  % 
group  of  liiifa.  T:.^  :/'...;.•'.'"  ';'  v-f-/  /•',.;>'  r  :  .'  •>/•:.  «/- 
plained  by  th^  D;vr.  v,;.-.'.'*  !/>/'. '.'z  of  ;>/',«.'..  '-'.  V'^"  %>- 
sumption  that  light  wivr'.  %m:  «::«:/-♦  f'>:;.%^ij«f*v;  »%v<^.  '/nir;f.>.*;f*jr 
in  little  \ihratirig  fj*rg:ariv'?;y  f'Amrut'A  *z>/'*T',ii»  w^'nuu,  Um;  mom? 
mass  and  charge  ais  ttifc  •jle^.'trofx*:  in  'Athvk  ray». 
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For  a  fuller  discussion  of  the  Zeeman  effect  see  Modem  Tkeory 
of  Physical  Phenomena  by  Righi. 

971.  Pressure  of  Llgbt. — It  was  shown  by  Maxwell  in  1873 
that  if  light  waves  are  electromagnetic  they  must  exert  a  pres- 
sure against  any  surface  on  which  they  fall;  and  that  the  pressure 
against  a  reflecting  surface  must  be  twice  as  great  as  against  an 
absorbing  one.  But  the  amount  of  this  force  is  so  small  thil 
for  many  years  no  one  succeckled  in  proving  its  existence;  for  in 
full  sunlight,  according  to  Maxwell's  theory,  the  pressure  against 
a  reflecting  mirror  one  meter  square  is  only  one  dyne,  or  less  tiua 
the  weight  of  one  milligram. 

But  in  1900  Lebedew  in  Russia,  and  in  1901  Nichols  and  HaB 
in  this  country,  were  able  to  show  that  there  is  such  a  pressure, 
and  in  later  experiments  to  prove  that  its  amount  is  just  what 
Maxwell's  theory  indicates. 

The  pressure  of  light  has  been  shown  by  Fitzgerald  and  Air- 
henius  to  be  the  probable  cause  of  comet's  tails,  and  Arrhenius 
has  also  proposed  a  very  interesting  explanation  of  the  Aurora 
Borealis  which  depends  in  part  on  this  same  pressure. 
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,t's  TllKflKKM  AM>  Tllf.  AnSOLl-TF.  ScALE  OP  TeUPEIL^TTRF. 

Vork  of  Compression  «r  KipaDftlon. — When  stcam  is  ad- 

i  tn  a  rvlimltT  C  :tiiil  tlie  pUton  P  is  pushed  back  through 
inci!  jr.  the  for''"'  oxertotl  by  the  steam  against  the  piston 
,  wbiTc  p  rej)rf-ciiis  the  pressure  of  the  stoam  and  A 
:irc:i  nt  til''  pi-tim  hiwl,  and  the  work  done  is  pAx.  or 

ir  =  pAi. 

~  ilic  infUin  itiovi>  iliroiigh  a  distann'  x  the  volume  of  th;- 
ilarp'd  by  ih<'  amount  lA, 


irCM-iuing    tlie  iiu-rcase  i 


11"  -  t>r. 

It.,  ulnh  m-y  "ubxlimce   ithik  ex-  Fi-;. -Ju. 

r  II  ]ir,ss.irc  p  i-jpnii'h  in  rdiime  bj  a,,  a'-o'.r;  r   ■■  .,„j  , . 
Ill  I'f  mrl:  equnl  I.,  the  proHacI  pi; 

A        R  8  -■  ^'ofk    on    ihe    PTi»wiir»- 

Tolume  Dla«ram.— 7'.v  t  r.    : 

w>mpr<>si.-.,r. .-..-  --;-."  ■ .  -  -- 

V(-nif-n*';v  r''--  ■^^■-  -  -. 

on  tf-.A  ■ -:,,    ,,^,  ^     . 

Ff,r  :--'-'  -  .   '.     '       '"'" 
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which  we  have  seen  to  be  equal  to  the  product  of  the  preoure 
p  by  the  increaee  in  volume  »  is  repreeented  in  the  diagram  by 
the  area  ABCO,  or  the  area  between  the  line  AB  and  the  base 
line,  measured  in  appropriate  units.  If  pressures  are  measured 
in  pounds  per  square  foot,  and  volumes  in  cubic  feet,  tlie  work 
pe  will  be  given  in  footr-pounds.  In  the  above  case  the  work 
is  5  X  40  X  144  •=  28,800  ft.-lbs.,  and  the  area  of  each  small 
rectangle  ia  the  diagram  represents  1440  ft.  lbs.  of  work. 

In  case  the  pressure  drops  ofF  as  the  volume  increases,  as  in- 
dicated by  the  line  AZ)  in  the  diagram  (Fig.  615),  the  work  of  ex- 
pansion is  represented  by  the  area  ADCO  between  the  carve  AD 
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and  the  base  line  OC.  For  imagine  the  increase  in  volume  to  be 
made  by  a  succession  of  small  steps,  one  of  which  is  represented 
by  V  in  figure  616.  Then,  if  during  the  expansion  v  the  pressure 
changes  from  pi  to  pt,  the  work  done  will  have  a  value  between 
piv  and  piP,  and  will  be  greater  than  the  shaded  strip  in  diagram 
/  and  less  than  the  corresponding  strip  in  diagram  //.  The  total 
work  (lone  in  the  expansion  from  A  to  D  will  be  greater  than  the 
»um  of  all  the  little  shaded  strips  in  diagram  I  and  still  be  less 
than  those  strips  in  diagram  //.  But  the  greater  the  number  of 
strips  in  the  expansion,  the  smaller  will  be  the  width  of  the  strips 
and  the  more  nearly  will  the  sura  of  the  areas  in  both  cases  ap- 
proach the  area  ADCO  as  a  limit;  that  area,  therefore,  must  rep- 
resent the  actual  work  in  the  expansion  from  A  to  i>. 

Hence  in  general  the  work  of  an  expansion  represented  by  any 
line  AD  in  the  pressure -volume  diagram,  is  equal  to  the  area 
Duder  tbtt  line  down  to  the  ^a««  ^i!Ik«,  m  ^&:&.«  ^  i«c«  ^aitnre. 
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8.  Carnol's  Cycle. — In  the  year  1824  a  French  engineer,  Sadi 
Camot,  then  only  28  years  of  age,  published  a  work  of  extraordi- 
nary originality  on  "the  motive  power  of  heat,"  in  which  he 
arrived  at  results  of  fundamental  importance  through  the  con- 
sideration of  the  properties  of  an  ideal  heat  engine,  in  each  com- 
plete stroke  of  which  the  working  substance  was  conceived  to 
be  put  through  a  special  series  of  four  changes  known  as  a  Car- 
net's  cycle,  by  which  it  was  brought  again  to  its  original  condition. 

The  working  substance  S  is  supposed  to  be  enclosed  in  a 
cylinder  having  side  walls  and  piston  absolutely  non-conducting, 
as  indicated  by  heavy  lines  in  the  diagram,  while  the  bottom  is  a 
perfect  conductor  of  heat.     Three  stands  are  provided  upon 


Pio.  617. — Carnot's  engine. 


Volum9 
Fio.  618. 


which  the  cylinder  may  be  placed,  a  perfectly  conducting  hot 
stand  at  temperature  T^j  a  perfectly  conducting  cold  stand  at 
temperature  Ti,  and  a  perfectly  non-conducting  stand  N, 

Suppose  the  cylinder  has  been  standing  on  the  cold  stand,  and 
the  working  substance  S,  which  may  be  supposed  to  be  steam  or 
air  or  any  substance  whatever,  has  come  to  the  temperature  Ti 
and  has  a  pressure  and  volume  represented  by  the  point  A  on  the 
diagram  (Fig.  618). 

1.  The  cylinder  is  transferred  to  the  non-conducting  stand 
N  and  the  substance  is  compressed  until  its  temperature  rises 
to  Tt  in  consequence  of  the  work  expended  in  its  compression, 
and  comes  to  the  volume  and  pressure  represented  by  B,  In 
this  operation  no  heat  can  flow  into  or  out  of  the  substance,  it  is 
therefore  called  an  adiabatic  operation  or  change. 

2.  The  cylinder  is  shifted  to  the  hot  stand  and  the  substance 
allowed  to  expand.    As  it  expands  it  does  work  and  ^ould  V^ 
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cooled  except  that  heat  freely  flows  in  from  the  hot  Bt&ad  keep- 
ing its  temperature  constant  at  Tt.  Let  it  expand  in  tim  way 
by  some  convenient  amount  until  its  volume  and  pressure  may 
be  represented  by  C  on  the  diagram.  The  change  from  B  to  C 
is  called  isothermal  because  the  temperature  has  reroaioBd 
constant. 

3.  Now  place  the  cylinder  again  on  the  non-conducting  stand, 
and  let  jS  expand  still  further.  It  will  cool  in  consequence  of 
the  work  done  in  the  expansion  since  no  heat  is  supplied,  and 
may  be  cooled  in  this  way  to  the  temperature  7*1  of  the  cold 
stand.  This  change  is  adiabatie  and  represented  by  the  line  CD 
on  the  diagram. 

4.  Placing  the  cylinder  on  the  cold  stand  the  piston  is  pushed 
down  compressing  the  substance  from  i>  to  its  origioal'  Tolume 
at  A.  During  this  operation  the  heat  of  compression  is  taken 
up  by  the  cold  stand  as  fast  as  it  is  developed  and  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  substance  is  thus  kept  constant  at  Ti.  This  change 
is  isothermal,  and  while  it  is  taking  place  heat  flows  out  of  iht 
working  substance  into  the  cold  stand. 

This  series  of  operations  in  which  the  working  substance  is 
subjected  to  two  isothermal  and  two  adiabatie  changes  and 
brought  again  to  its  original  pressure  volume  and  temperature, 
is  known  as  a  Carnot's  Cycle; 
its  peculiarity  is  that  no  beat 
transfer  takes  place  except  at  two 
definite  temperatures. 

4.  Work  In  a  Carnot's  Cjcle. — 
The  work  done  by  the  working 
substance  in  expanding  from  B 
to  C  is  represented  by  the  area 
EBCG  (Fig.  619),  and  during  the 
,  adiabatie  expansion  from  C  to  JJ 
it  does  work  represented  by  the 
area  GCDH,  while  the  work  done 
upon  the  substance  fls  it  is  compressed  first  from  D  to  A  and  then 
from  A  to  B  is  measured  by  the  double  crossed  area  EBADH, 
below  the  line  DAB.  The  net  amount  of  work  obtained  frwn 
the  engine  in  a  complete  cycle  is  then  represented  by  the  excess 
of  the  work  done  by  the  BU.Wta.TiCft  \n  «x.'pa.'Q!^iM|.,  over  the  work 
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me  upon  it  in  the  compression,  and  is  given  by  the  area  ABCD. 
During  the  isothermal  expansion  BC  at  the  higher  tempera- 
ire  T2  heat  is  taken  in  from  the  hot  stand,  and  during  the  iso- 
ermal  compression  DA  heat  is  given  out  to  the  cold  stand, 
bile  no  heat  at  all  is  transferred  during  the  two  adiabatic 
langes.  But  the  engine  has  done  an  amount  of  work  during 
le  cycle  equal  to  the  area  ABCD,  and  since  the  working  sub- 
ance  is  in  exactly  the  same  state  at  the  end  as  it  was  in  the  be- 
nning,  the  energy  expended  in  work  cannot  have  come  from  the 
ibstance,  but  must  have  come  from  the  energy  supplied  in  the 
•rm  of  heat,  otherwise  the  law  of  the  conservation  of  energy 
ould  be  violated.  Experiment  confirms  this  conclusion  and  we 
id  that  the  heat  H2  taken  in  by  the  substance  in  expanding 
om  B  to  C  is  more  than  the  heat  Hi  given  out  in  the  compres- 
on  from  D  to  A,  the  difference  between  the  two  being  mechan- 
ally  equivalent  to  the  work  of  the  cycle  ABCD;  so  that  if  work 
id  heat  are  measured  in  the  same  units,  which  can  be  done 
nee  both  are  forms  of  energy,  we  have 

W  =  H2-Hi 

here  W  is  the  work  represented  by  the  area  ABCD. 

5.  First  Law  of  Thermodynamics. — The  conclusion  just  reached 
based  on  what  is  known  as  the  first  law  of  thermodynamics, 

hich  is  simply  the  law  of  the  conservation  of  energy  as  applied 
)  the  relation  of  heat  to  work.  It  asserts  that  wherever  work 
(  obtained  by  any  heat  process  an  equivalent  amount  of  heat 
issappearSy  and  vice  versa. 

6.  Efficiency  of  an  Engine. — The  efficiency  of  a  heat  engine  is 
lie  ratio  of  the  work  which  the  engine  does  to  the  energy  that 
as  to  be  supplied  to  it  from  the  hot  stand  or  boiler.  In  the 
ase  just  discussed  the  efficiency  E  may  be  expressed  by  the 
)rmulas 

E=jj-^       or,       E  =  —jj- 

7.  Reversibic  and  Irreversible  Operations. — Some  operations 
re  in  their  energy  relations  reversible  and  some  are  irreversible, 
'or  instance  when  a  weight  is  raised  energy  is  expended,  and  when 
',  if^^lowered  again  an  equal  amount  is  given  back.  This  is  a 
eversible  operation;  but  when  work  is  done  «ii%«.vcfi^  id^^^ 
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energy  is  transformed  into  heat,  and  when  the  motion  is  reversed 
energy  is  not  recovered  but  still  more  is  spent  in  heat,  and  the 
operation  is  not  reversible.  So  the  conduction  of  heat  from 
hotter  to  colder  bodies  is  an  irreversible  operation,  while  the 
adiabatic  heating  or  cooling  of  a  substance  as  its  volume  is 
changed  without  any  conduction  of  heat  taking  place,  is  a  reye^ 
sible  change. 

A  reversible  engine  is  one  in  which  the  operations  are  all 
reversible.  If  an  engine  working  in  a  Camot's  cycle  were  to  be 
made  so  that  during  the  isothermal  expansion  in  which  heat  is 
taken  in  from  the  hot  source  there  were  absolutely  no  difference 
of  temperature  between  the  working  substance  and  the  source, 
and  if  there  were  a  corresponding  transfer  of  heat  with  no  differ- 
ence of  temperature  during  the  isothermal  compression  while  heat 
is  given  out,  the  operations  would  then  all  be  reversible. 

If  such  an  engine  were  driven  backward  the  working  substance 
would  be  put  through  the  cycle  of  operations  represented  in 
figure  618  in  the  reverse  order.  Expanding  from  A  to  Z>  it  would 
take  in  the  same  quantity  of  heat  Hi  at  the  cold  temperature  T\ 
as  it  had  given  out  at  that  temperature  when  direct  acting;  and 
in  the  compression  from  C  to  B  it  would  give  out  the  same 
quantity  of  heat  i/a  to  the  hot  body  as  it  had  taken  in  when 
direct  acting.  And  in  this  reversed  action  the  heat  given 
out  would  be  more  than  that  taken  in,  by  the  work  of  the 
cycle  Wj  which  would  in  this  case  have  to  be  supplied  from  outside, 
for  more  work  would  be  done  upon  the  working  substance  in  the 
compression  than  would  be  done  by  it  in  the  expansion. 

It  is  evident  that  no  actual 
engine  is  ever  reversible,  never- 
theless the  results  obtained  by 
7*2    considering    the    properties    of 
Tj  such  engines  are  of  very  great 

Q\ I importance. 

8.  Carnot's  Theorem.  —  No 
engine  can  he  more  efficient  than  a 
reversible  engine  working  between  the  same  limits  of  temperature. 
For,  if  possible,  let  some  engine  E  be  more  efficient  than  the 
reversible  engine  R  working  between  the  same  limits  of  tempera- 
ture Ti  and  T2,  and  suppo^^  \}tv^  ^VxqVj^  ^1  ^Vsa  ^n^ines  are  so 
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adjusted  that  the  work  done  per  cycle  is  the  same  by  one  as  by 
the  other.  Then  let  the  more  eflBcient  engine  E  be  coupled  to  the 
reversible  engine  i2  so  as  to  drive  it  backward  or  in  the  reversed 
direction.  This  it  will  be  able  to  do  for  the  work  required  to 
drive  the  reversible  engine  backward  is  exactly  what  it  would  have 
performed  if  direct  acting.  In  every  cycle  the  engine  E  takes 
in  heat  H  at  the  upper  temperature  and  gives  out  heat  h  at  the 
lower  temperature  and  the  work  W  which  it  does  is  equal  to 
ff  —  A  as  we  have  seen  (§4).  The  reversible  engine,  on  the 
other  hand,  takes  in  heat  h'  at  the  lower  temperature  and  gives 
out  heat  H'  at  the  higher  temperature  and  in  this  case  also 
R'  ^h'  =  W;  and  so  since  W  is  the  game  for  one  as  for  the  other, 
we  have  H  —  h^  H^  —  h\  But  by  hypothesis  the  efficiency  'of 
B  is  greater  than  the  efficiency  of  R,  that  is 

W     W 

jj  >  jp,  therefore  H  <H'  and  h<V 

That  is,  the  heat  H'  returned  to  the  boiler  is  more  than  the  heat 
H  taken  from  it,  and  the  heat  h'  taken  out  of  the  cold  body  is 
more  than  the  heat  h  which  is  given  to  it.  There  results,  there- 
fore, a  steady  transfer  of  heat  from  the  cold  to  the  hot  body,  the 
cold  body  growing  colder  and  the  hot  body  hotter  through  the 
agency  of  the  combined  engines  working  continuously  without  any 
outside  assistance.  This  result  is  believed  to  be  impossible,  for 
it  contradicts  all  experience.  This  conviction  when  formulated 
is  called  the  second  law  of  thermodynamics  and  may  be  stated 
thus:  It  is  impossible  by  any  continuous  self-sustaining  process 
for  heat  to  be  transferred  from  a  colder  to  a  hotter  body. 

We  conclude  then  that  no  engine  can  he  more  efficient  than  a 
reversible  engine  working  between  the  same  limits  of  temperature, 
and  consequently,  aU  reversible  engines  working  between  the  same 
limits  of  temperature  are  equally  efficient,  whatever  working  sub- 
stance is  used  in  the  engine,  whether  air,  steam,  gas,  or  substance 
of  any  sort. 

9.  Absolute  Temperature  Scale. — ^Let  us  suppose  that  the  dia- 
grams in  figure  621  are  for  two  different  gases  or  vapors  between 
the  same  limits  of  temperature  Ti  and  Ta,  then  according  to  the 
theorem  just  given  a  reversible  engine  working  with  one  sub- 
stance in  the  cycle  ABCD  will  be  exactly  as  efficient  as  another 
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reversible  engine  using  the  other  substance  and  working  around 
the  cycle  A'B'C'D\    Consequently 

H"  H' 

where  W  and  W  are  the  work  areas  of  the  two  cycles  and  If 
and  H'  are  the  quantities  of  heat 
taken  in  at  the  temperature  Tj.  ^ 

Since  the  ratio  ^ /h  depends 
only  on  the  temperatiu-es  Ti  and 
T2  and  not  at  all  on  the  kind 
of  substance  used,  Lord  Kelvin 
proposed  making  it  the  basis  of  a  ^ 
truly  absolute  scale  of  tempera- 
ture which  should  be  quite  independent  of  the  individual  peculi- 
arities of  different  substances.  This  scale  may  be  easily  under- 
stood by  the  aid  of  figure  622,  which  is  the  pressure  volume  dia- 
gram of,  some  substance,  for  which  AB  and  CD  are  two  adiabatic 

curves.  Suppose  Ti  and  Tt  are  two 
standard  temperatures  used  to  fix  the 
size  of  the  degree  of  the  scale.  For 
instance  T%  may  be  the  standard 
boiling  temperature  of  water,  and  T\ 
the  freezing  point  of  water,  and  we 
may  decide  upon  a  scale  in  which,  as 
in  the  centigrade  scale,  there  shall 
be  100®  between  the  two  tempera- 
tures.    Then   if  isothermal  lines  for 

the  substance  are  drawn  between  T\ 

^  and  Tt  so  as  to  divide  the  whole  area 
W  into  100  equal  parts,  these  will 
correspond  to  successive  degrees  of  temperature  of  the  Kelvin 
scale,  and  the  area  between  any  two  isothermal  lines  which 
are  1°  apart  will  be  one  one-hundredth  of  TT,  or  a. 

But  in  passing  from  the  adiabatic  line  AB  to  the  adiabatic  Cd 

at  the  temperature  Ti  a  quantity  of  heat  energy  Hi  is  absorbed 

by  the  substance  which  is  less  than  H2,  the  amount  absorbed  at 

T2,  a  temperature  100®  higher,  by  an  amount  equal  to  TT,  or  lOOo, 

and  at  V  below  Ti  tVieViea\i\«uV^xv\xv\Ti^^^\.\v^from  one  adiabatic 
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» the  other  wiD  be  less  than  Hi  by  a;  at  2^  below  Ti  it  will  be  less 
f  2a;  and  so  on.  But  if  we  take  as  many  degrees  bdow  Ti  as 
is  contained  in  Hi,  we  shall  reach  a  temperature  at  whidi  no 
^t  at  all  would  be  taken  in  or  given  out  in  the  isothermal 
lange  from  one  adiabatic  to  the  other.  Now,  if  this  tempera- 
lire  is  taken  as  the  lower  one  in  a  Camot's  cycle,  and  any  other 
imperature  be  taken  as  the  higher  one,  a  reversible  engine  work- 
Lg  in  the  cycle  will  have  imit  efficiency,  that  is,  all  the  beat  taken 
I  at  the  upper  temperature  will  be  transformed  into  mechanical 
orkf  and  none  will  be  given  out  at  the  lower  temperature. 
No  higher  efficiency  than  this  can  be  possible  and  the  lower 
tmperature  thus  defined  is  taken  as  the  absolute  sero. 
Experiment  shows  that  Hi  is  nearly  273  times  a,  so  that  the 
eezing  point  of  water  is  about  273^  above  the  absolute  lero  of 
le  Kelvin  scale,  or  as  we  may  write  it  273^.K.,  and  the  boilinft 
Mnt  being  lOCT  higher  will  be  373°.K. 

If  180^  hiid  been  taken  between  the  freezing  and  boiling  points  of  water,  as 
the  ordinary  Fahrenheit  scale,  the  freezing  temperature  of  water  would 
kve  been  found  491^  and  the  boiling  point  671^  above  the  absolute  tero. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  temperatures  measured  on  the 
)solute  scale  of  Lord  Kelvin  agree  very  closely  with  tempera- 
ues  measured  from  the  so-called  absolute  zero  of  the  air  ther- 
ometer  (§394);  but  whereas  the  aero  of  the  air  thermometer 
as  based  on  the  behavior  of  a  particular  class  of  substances, 
le  gases,  the  zero  of  the  Kel\dn  scale  is  independent  of  the 
•operties  of  any  particular  substance. 

It.  Efficiency  of  a  Heat  Engine  on  Kelvin's  Scale. — From  the 
x)ve  explanation  of  the  Kelvin  scale  of  temperature  it  will  be 
en  that  the  heal  taken  in  by  a  substance  in  passing  from  one  given 
liabaiic  to  another  given  adiabatic  at  any  temperature  is  propor- 
mat  to  the  number  of  degrees  on  the  Kelvin  scale  which  thai  tern- 
rature  is  above  the  absolute  zero;  that  is 

H,      Ht     ^ 

Hi  =  aTi        and        Hi  =  aTt 

But  we  have  seen  (§6)  that  the  efficiency  J?  of  a  reversible 
gine  may  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the  heat  Ht  taken  in  at  f 
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higher  temperature  and  the  heat  Hi  given  out'  at  the  lower  tein< 
perature  by  the  rdation 

^         Ht 

So  that  substituting  the  values  just  given  for  H\  and  H%  we 
have 

Efl^iency  of  a  reversible  engine  acting  1      T%^Ti 
l)etween  the  temperatures  T\  and  Tt   J  Tt 

where  the  temperatures  a^re  measured  pn  the  Kelvin  abedute 
seale. 

But  no.  engine  is  more  efficient  than  a  reversible  engine  worldog 
between  the  same  limits  of  temperature;  henoe  the  expression 
gives  an  upper  limit  to  the  efficiency  of  any  heat  engine  what- 
ever. It  will  be  noted  that  to  secure  high  efficiency  in  a  steam 
engine  there  must  be  great  difference  in  temperature  betwe^ 
the  steam  as  it  enters  and  as  it  escapes,  and  the  high  efficiency 
of  gas  engines  is  due  in  part  to  the  high  initial  temperature  of  the 
exploding  mixture. 
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Proof  of  Newton's  Wave  Formula 

The  following  proof  of  Newton 's  law  that  in  case  of  a  compressional  wave 

IE 
V  «  'V/ J  is  due  to  the  distinguished  English  engineer  and  physicist,  W.  M. 

Ranking.  Let  a  sound  wave  be  moving  forward  in  a  medium  in  the  direction 
and  with  velocity  indicated 'by  the  arrow  F,  and  let  A  and  B  be  two  parallel 
planes,  perpendicular  to  F,  which  move  forward  with  the  same  velocity  as 
the  wave,  and  therefore  are  always  the  same  distance  apart. 

Let  u  represent  the  velocity  of  a  particle  due  to  its  oscillation  relative 
to  the  medium, 

p  the  pressure  in  the  medium, 

d  the  density  of  the  medium, 

V  the  volume  of  imit  mass,  ^  '^'j't 

and  let  the  values  of  these  quantities  at  the  plane  A  be  represented  by 
ttiPidiVi  and  at  plane  B  by  utptdtvi. 

Now  suppose  for  definiteness  that  the 
plane  A  is  at  the  point  of  maximum  com- 
pression of  the  wave,  then  Ui  will  be 
maximum  and  in  a  forward  direction  as 
indicated  in  the  figure,  pi  and  di  will 
both  have  their  maximum  values,  and 
these  values  remain  constant  as  the 
plane  moves  on,  for  it  moves  with  the 
wave.  So  also  the  conditions  at  plane 
B,  at  same  other  point  in  the  wave, 
though  different  from  those  at  A  remain 
constant  as  the  plane  moves  on. 

To  an  observer  moving  with  the  planes 
A  and  B  the  medium  will  be  seen  to 
stream  through  the  planes  from  right  to 

left.  At  B  its  velocity  relative  to  the  plane  will  be  V  —  u\  and  this  then 
will  be  the  number  of  cubic  centimeters  of  the  medium  that  pass  through 
each  square  centimeter  of  B  in  one  second.  Let  M  be  the  mass  of  this 
volume,  and  we  have 

Mvt^V-  Ut  (1) 

The  mass  M  passing  B  per  second  must  be  the  same  as  the  mass  passing 
A  in  the  same  time  otherwise  there  will  be  a  change  in  the  amount  of  matter 
between  A  and  B  as  the  wave  moves  on,  therefore 
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At  a  point  where  the  velocity  of  the  partideB  is  xero  the  medium  has  its 
normal  density  d,  and  normal  volume  per  unit  mass  Vj  hence  at  that  point 

MvV  (3) 

Now  consider  a  column  of  the  medium  reaching  from  A  to  B  and  having 
1  sq.  cm.  cross  section,  the  mass  M  entering  this  region  through  B  in  one 
second  has  momentum  Mut,  and  the  same  mass  leaving  at  A  has  momen- 
tum Mui  which  we  have  supposed  greater.  The  column  thus  experiences 
a  lo88  of  momenium  per  tea  equal  to  Mui  ~  Mut*  But  the  conditions  in  the 
column  do  not  change  as  the  wave  moves  along,  so  the  loss  must  be  balanced 
by  an  equal  gain  in  momoitum.  This  is  supplied  by  the  difference  between 
the  pressures  pi  and  pt  on  the  two  ends  of  the  column,  pi  urging  it  toward 
the  right  and  p%  toward  the  left.  The  column  must,  therefore,  by  Newton's 
Second  Law  of  Motion,  experience  a  gain  in  momentum  per  second  from 
left  to  right,  equal  to  pi—pt;  and  this  momentum  must  be  equal  to  thai 
which  the  colunm  loses  in  the  same  time. 

We  have  therefore  Af  (ui  —  ui)  =  pi  —  p»  (4) 

But  subtracting  (2)  from  (1) 

(ui  —  ut)  «  M(vt  —  »i) 
whence  MHvi  —  oi)  =  Pi  —  Pi 

And  by  equation  (3) 


V*_pi-pt    ^^ 

V*        Vt  —  Pl 


But  by  §§  240  and  242,     ^  =  o  f4rp    therefore,  F*  -  vE. 
And  since  i;  =  -^  we  have  finally  V  = 
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Anisotropic,  150. 
Anode,  410. 
Arago's  disc,  484. 
Arc,  electric,  440. 


Archimedes'  principle,  118,  127. 

Armature,  drum,  499;  ring,  4 
electromotive  force  of,  500. 

Assumptions  of  physical  science, 

Astigmatism,  602. 

Atmosphere,  potential,  397;  pr 
sure,  127;  convective  tempe 
ture,  274. 

Atomic  heats,  267;  numbers,  531. 

Atoms,  internal  energj",  538; 
electricity,  364,  414;  theory- 
structure  of,  539. 

Atwood's  machine,  55. 

Avogadro's  law,  175. 

Balances,  37. 

Ball  on  jet,  146. 

Balloons,  128. 

Barkla,  531. 

Barlow's  wheel,  461. 

Barometer,  125;  corrections  for,  12 

126. 
Batter\',    cells,    417;    voltaic,   4( 

primary,    418-420;    seconda 

418,  420-422;  modes  of  conne 

ing,  423. 
Beams,  stiffness  of,  157. 
Beats,    210;   Helmholtz   theor}' 

233. 
Becqiierclj  630. 
Bells,  228;  electric,  471. 
Binoculars,  prism,  610. 
Bohfj  theory  of  radiation,  619. 
Boiling,  292;  boiling  points  of  ( 

densed  gases,  307. 
Boll  wood,  537. 
BoltzmanTij  317. 
Bo«8ch<i^  187, 
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I^>yle's  law,  130;  by  kinetic  theory, 

175;  variations  from,  131. 
Boi/i^  106,  radiomicrometer,  447. 
Br€M4Uey,  549. 

Braag,  ^^'  ^-  «id  W.  L.,  531. 
Bre-wster's  law,  656. 
Bricige  stresses,  27. 
^«x>wnian  movement,  176. 
Bixnaen  photometer,  545. 
Bixoyancy^  law  of,  117;  of  gases,  127. 

C'cri/CTMiar,  434. 

^^lorie,  261. 

^^lorimeter,  263-275;  ice,  285,  286; 

steam,  295;  electrical,  438. 
^aJorimetry,  260,  262. 
Oa.xial  rays,  531. 
Capacity,    electrical,   378,    382;   of 

sphere,  392. 
C^apillarity,  163. 
Carlisle  and  Nicholson f  410. 
Camotf  cycle,  675;  theorem,  678. 
Cartesian  diver,  118. 
Cathode  or  Kathode,  410;  rays,  527. 
Cavendishy  105. 
Cells,  battery  or  voltaic,  417. 
Center,  of  mass  or  gravity,  34,  35; 

of  pressure,  113. 
Centimeter,  7. 

Centripetal  and  centrifugal  force,  77. 
Change  of  state,  281. 
Chapman  exhaust  pump,  146. 
Charge,  electric,   distribution,  354; 
induced,     357;     energy,     383; 
ionic,  413;  unit,  353. 
Chladni's  figures,  227. 
Circuit,  electric,  405. 
Clairaut's  formula,  108. 
Clock  pendulums,  87. 
Coherer,  522. 

Colloids  and  crystalloids,  162. 
Color  disc.  Maxwells',  628. ' 
Color  vision,  631. 

Colors,  of  bodies,  625;  of  soap  films, 
637;  of  sky,  658;  by  polariied 
light,  666;  primary,  632. 


Compensated,  pouduluin,  249;  bal- 
ance wheel,  250. 

Compressibility,  of  liquids,  154; 
table,  156;  of  gases,  130,  131. 

Condensers,  electrical,  378-381. 

Conduction,  of  electricity,  348;  of 
heat,  277;  electric  in  gases,  531. 

Conductivity  for  heat,  277-281; 
table,  281. 

Conservation  of  energy,  43;  fa 
thermoelectricity,  446;  in  induc- 
tion, 482. 

Conservation  of  matter,  5. 

Contact  angle,  167. 

Contact  potentials'*  in  voltaic  cell, 
403. 

Convection,  277. 

Cooling,  by  expansion,  273;  law  of, 
317. 

Cords,  vibrations  of,  211-216. 

Coronas,  diffraction,  644. 

Coulomb,  the,  407,  493,  494. 

Coulomb's  law,  352. 

Coulomb-meter  or  voltameter,  415. 

Couple,  33. 

Crank  and  axle,  50. 

Critical-point  data,  302,  303. 

CrookeSf  314. 

Crystals,  150. 

CumminQj  444. 

Curie  J  Mmc,  532,  533. 

Current,  electric,  399;  unit,  407; 
convection,  450;  energy,  436; 
heat  of,  437;  magnetic  effect, 
405,  447;  in  magnetic  field,  459. 

Curved  pitching,  73. 

Dalton's  law,  291. 
Davy,  Sir  Humphry,  135,  410,  440. 
Dew,  319;  point,  298. 
Dewar,  liquefied  hydrogen,  306. 
Density,  109,  table  of,  148. 
Diamagnetism,  344,  345. 
Dielectric  constants,  382. 
Differential  pulley,  52. 
Diffraction,  639-651;  grating,  M^ 
651-,o{  X-i&^^^S^. 
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Diffusion,  150. 

Direct  vision  prism,  501. 

Discharge,  electric,  304;  oscillatory, 
305,  516;  in  gases,  525. 

Dispersion,  regular,  580;  anomalous, 
504. 

Dispersive  power,  500. 

Displacements,  11 ;  compounded  and 
resolved,  12,  13. 

Doppler's  principle,  200;  in  spec- 
troscopy, 622. 

Double  refraction,  650,  660. 

Double  weighing,  38. 

Drops,  formation  of,  172. 

DuFay,  350. 

Dulong  and  Petit's  law,  267. 

Dynamics,  10,  18. 

Dynamo  electric  machines,  405; 
direct  current,  405;  alternating 
current,  505. 

Dyne,  50. 

Ear,  231;  trumpet,  196. 

Earth,  mass  of,  lOG;  inagnctimii, 
330-336;  potential,  390,  407. 

Eddy  currents,  500. 

Edison  storage  cell,  422. 

Efficiency  of  heat  engines,  311,  677, 
681. 

Efflux  of  liquid  and  gases,  143,  144. 

Elasticity,  153;  of  gases,  155;  vol- 
ume, 153. 

Electricity,  349;  theories  of,  374; 
atom  of,  364,  414. 

Electrification,  348. 

Electrochemical  equivalents,  411. 

Electrodynamometcr,  466. 

Electrolysis,  409-413. 

Electrolytic  interrupter,  488. 

Electromagnet,  454. 

Electromagnetic,  theor>',  671;  in- 
duction, 475,  481;  units,  407, 
492. 

Electrometer,  372,  373;  capillary, 
416. 

Electromotive  force,  403;  of  induc- 
tioOf  479;  rules  for,  4M« 


Electron  theory,  530,  610. 

Electrophorus,  361. 

Electroplating,  415. 

Electroscope,  351,  400. 

Energy,  40;  potential,  41;  kinetic, 
41,  66;  conservation,  43;  avail- 
ability, 44;  in  magnetic  field, 
486;  in  fluid  stream,  144;  in  in- 
terferenoe,  200. 

Equilibrium,  of  particle,  24,  25;  of 
rigid  body,  20,  36. 

Equipotential,  surface,  369,  390; 
region,  370. 

Erg,  60. 

Ether,  the  luminiferous,  555. 

Evai)oration,  288,  291;  cooling  due 
to,  206. 

Ewing^  454. 

Exchanges,  law  of,  315. 

Expansion,  solids,  246;  liquids,  250; 
gases,  255,  258. 
coefficients  of^  248,  254,  256. 

Experiment,  nature  of,  3. 

Extra  current,  486. 

Eye  and  vision,  600. 

Eye-pieces,  or  oculars,  605. 

Falhng  bodies,  62. 

Farad,  the,  403. 

Faraday,   303,   326,   345,    346,   3iV2, 

407,  410,  461,  475,  670. 
Faraday's,    disc,    478;    laws,    410; 

magnetic  stresses,  326. 
Feddersen,  516. 

Field  magnets,  series  and  shunt,  .'>01 . 
FizeaUf  vol.  of  light,  550. 
Flicker  photometer,  546. 
Floating,  bodies,  110;  coil,  460. 
Fluorescence,  620;  fluorescent  screen, 

530. 
Focus,  principal,  561 ;  conjugate,  500. 
Foot-pound,  30. 
Foot-poundal,  60. 
Force,  4, 21,  22, 57;  compounded  and 

resolved,  23;  moment   of,   30; 

unit,  50,  6-1;  in  circular  motion, 

n\>ai^a,V',,84. 
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liRht.  6:i2.  034. 
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Kiithodc  or  Cnthodo.  410;  rays,  o27. 

/C'/r  ?/,  LorJ,  1.'/),  170,  :;72,  373,  510. 

Kriviii's  bbsolut'e  temperature  scale, 
679. 

Keplirr's  laws,  103. 

Kerr  effect,  071. 

Kineniatics,  10. 

Kinetic  energy,  41,  60;  of  rotation, 
94. 

Kinetie  th'^or/.  173. 

Kinetics,  10;  of  particle,  51:  of  rota- 
tion. 8S. 

KirchhttjT,  Stewart-KirrhhofT  law, 
315;  absorption  spectra,  617, 
620. 

KoeniR  nwjnators,  207. 

Kocfu'g,  A.f  priiDiiry  colors,  032. 
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Lodestone,  320. 
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Lnmmcr,  317,  318. 
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331. 
Magnetomotive  force,  455. 
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342;  power,  347. 
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Man«>inetne  fiameS;  2i)7. 
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